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ABSTRACT 
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EDUCATION  LEGISLATION.  1973 


Categorical  Education  Programs 


WEDNESDAY,  JUIiY  25,  1973 

U.S.  Senate, 
SuBcoMMmT.R  ox  Educatiox,  ok  the 
CoMSiiiTEE  ON  Labor  and  Pubijc  Welfare, 

Washvigton,  D,0» 
Tho  subcommittee  met  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:10  a.m.  in  room 
4232  Dirkseii  Office  Building,  Hon.  Claibonie  Pell,  subconnnittce 
chairman,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Pell,  Dominick,and  Strafford. 
Senator  Pelu  The  Subcommittee  on  Education  will  come  to  order. 
Today's  hearing  is  a  continuation  of  tlie  subcoinmiftee's  study^  of 
tlie  present  Federal  programs  of  aid  to  education,  tlie  problems  facing 
education  today  and  hopefully,  the  possible  legislative  solutions  to 
those  problems. 

Tho  subcommittee  has  decided  on  a  different,  form  of  hearings  for 
this  yeai'.  In  tho  past  a  group  would  come  in  and  discuss  the  whole 
gamut  of  education  progi'ams,  Federal  and  non-Federal  alike,  at  one 
sitting.  This  made  the  record  somewhat  cumbersome  and  did  uot  allow 
for  in-depth  discussions  of  paiticular  programs. 

This  year  tlie  subcommittee  has  stinictured  its  heanng's  into  subject 
matter  segments.  Starting  with  the  administration's  special  revenue 
sharing  bill,  we  have  entered  into  a  section  of  hearings  on  the  categoii- 
cal  programs  already  in  existence.  We  have  ali-eady  discussed  i-eading 
progi*ams,  adult  education,  education  of  the  giftecl  and  talented,  and 
community  schools. 

Today's  hearing,  at  which  four  of  the  national  education  associa- 
tions will  be  testifying,  will  discuss  present  categorical  programs. 
Next  week,  on  August  1^  we  will  return  to  the  topic  of  the  administra- 
tion's special  revenue-sharing  bill,  S.  1319. 

Following  the  August  recess  T  hope  to  turn  to  the  fol1owii\g  sub- 
jects: Public  Law  874,  tho  effectiveness  and  changes  necessary  in  the 
title  I  fonnnla^  mu\  scliool  finance.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  be  able 
to  conclude  hearings  on  these  subjects  by  the  latter  paH  of  September 
so  that  the  Subconimittee  on  Education'can  start  executi^'e  sessions  in 
October. 

These  hearings,  while  segmented,  will  cover  the  gamut  of  all  exist- 
ing law  and  introduced  legislation.  Our  fii"st  witness  today  is  Mrs. 
Barbara  D.  Eeimers,  president  of  the  National  School  Boards 
Association. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  BARBARA  D.  REIMERS,  PRESIDENT,  NA- 
TIONAL SCHOOL  BOARDS  ASSOCIATION,  ACCOMPA^^HED  BY 
AUGUST  W.  STEINHILBER,  DIRECTOR  OF  FEDERAL  RELATIONS, 
NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BOARDS  ASSOCIATION,  AND  MICHAEL  A.  RES- 
NICK,  LEGISLATIVE  SPECIALIST,  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BOARDS 
ASSOCIATION 

Mrs.  Kfjmers.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Cliairmari,  I  am  accompaniod  by 
August  W.  Sleinhilbev,  director  of  FedenU  i-elations,  aud  Micliaol  X. 
Rosnick,  le^^islative  specialist  to  Mr.  Steinhilber. 

Tlio  National  School  Boards  Association  is  the  only  major  educa- 
tion organization  representing  school  board  membci*s — who  are  in  some 
areas  called  scliool  trustees.  Throughout  the  Nation,  approximately 
84,000  of  the.se  individuals  arc  association  members.  Tliere  poo])lo,  in 
turn,  aro  responsible  for  the  education  of  moi'e  than  1)5  percent  of 
all  the  Nation's  public  school  children. 

Currently  marking  its  34th  year  of  service,  NSBA  is  a  federation 
of  State  school  boards  associations,  with  direct  local  school  board 
affliates,  constituted  to  strengthen  local  lay  control  of  education  and 
to  work  for  the  improvement  of  education.  Most  of  these  school  boani 
members,  like  youi'selve?,  are  elected  public  officials.  Accordingly,  they 
aro  politically  accountable  to-tlieir  constituents  for  educational  policy, 
fiscal  niaviagemcnt,  and  educatioual  pi^oducti^uty  of  the  schools.  As  lay 
unsalaried  individuals,  school  board  mevnbei^  are  in  a  rather  unique 
position  of  being  able  to  judge  legislative  programs  purely  fi'om  the 
standpoint  of  public  education,  without  consideration  to  a  professional 
or  vested  interest.  In  so  dcing,  this  last  April,  at  its  national  conven- 
tion, the  membci*sl)ip  of  the  National  Scliool  Boards  Association  ex- 
pressed its  views  on  the  Federal  role  in  educaticn  by  adopting  the. 
following  resolution: 

TJio  increased  mobility  of  our  population,  and  the  increased  depende?.cy  upon 
education  for  national  success  and  progress  demand  that  the  source  of  fevenui* 
supijorting  public  education  be  more  broadly  basi^d.  Therefore,  si>eciflc  federal 
legislath-e  proposals  should  recognize:  a)  a  critical  need  to  increase  signifi- 
cantly the  level  of  funding  of  public  oducation  through  general  aid;  b)  the  value 
of  supplemental  categorical  programs  that  si)eak  to  legitimate  aresis  of  unique 
federal  responsihility  and  overriding  proI)lems  of  national  concern;  c)  the  need 
to  distribute  funds  on  an  equitable  basis  with  primarj'  responsibility  for  ex- 
IK»uditure  determination  to  rest  with  local  school  districts,  and  d)  that  procedure 
should  be  developed  by  state  and  local  .school  districts  to  ensure  account<ibility 
and  effective  use  of  federal  monies  to  improve  the  educational  results  of  all 
iihildren. 

^Ir>  Chrarman^  with  your  ])ermission,  \ve  would  prefer  to  proceed 
first  with  my  stateinentv  which  outlines  the  National  School  Boards 
Asfvociation's  ix)sition  with  respect  to  the  existing  Federal  aid  to 
ed'/ication  ]jrograius  and  our  concerns  with  sorne  of  the  alternatives 
])reseuted  thereto.  Mr.  Steinhnber  M-ill  then  follow  with  his  statement, 
which  introduces  to  the  snbcommittce  an  alternative  bill,  drafted  by 
our  staff,  whicli  \vonld  satisfy  those  concerns.  In  addition,  Wi^  w^uld 
like  to  touch  upon  several  points  mised  by  the  chairman^s  bill,  S. 
1 539,  which  ;^re  of  particular  interest  to  NSBA. 

Turning  now  to  the  categorical  pron^ranis,  we  believe  that  the  sub- 
committee, in  seeking  their  renewal,  is  faced  with  four  basic  ques- 
ticrjs — to  wiiich  my  statement  is  speeifically  directed.  They  are:  (1) 
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To  wlint  finiiDcinl  extent  is  Federal  nid  to  education  needed?  (2)  Is  tlie 
ciii-reiit  pro^rrnni  desipn  both  an  ell'ective  and  an  etticieiit  means  of 
delivering  Fedei'al  aid  ?  (8)  Are  thei*e  bettei-  means  of  deliverin^^  Fed- 
ci*nl  aid?  (4)  If  tliere  ai-e  better  appi'oaches,  do  any  of  the  pending 
bills  promise  to  l)e  the  best  mechanism  for  their  implementation? 

TO  AVJIM^  EX'nsXT  IS  raOEILVl.  AID  TO  KDUOATION  NEEDED? 

On  March  15  of  this  year,  NSBA  testified  in  depth  before  the  ITonse 
General  Educational  Snbcoinmittce  on  the  economics  of  education 
funding.  I  would  like  to  open  this  qnestion  by  bi'iefly  outlining  for  the 
snbcomnnttue  the  thrust  of  that  testimony. 

Firs;t.  in  terms  of  geiiei'al  support  for  education,  the  fiscal  equali- 
zation of  education  oppotunity  among  school  districts  is  a  major 
policy  question,  paiticulai'ly  in  some  ;30  StfUoS  where  law  suits  are 
pending.  As  the  Stxites  begiii  the  equalization  process,  they  are 
bound  to  find  that  it  is  not  jK)litlcally  oi'  administratively  possible  to 
merely  ti'ansfer  fumls  from  tliose  school  disti*icts  whicli  can  aiVoixl 
higher  educatiomxl  expenditures  to  those  which  cani.ot.  Rathei\  the 
States  will  have  to  look  for  additional  revenues  with  which  to  *%vel- 
up"  tlieii*  pooi'ei"  disti'icts  to  the  expeiuliture  rate  of  theii-  wealthier 
districts.  In  anticipation  of  the  leveling-up  phenomenon,  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  School  Fimince  found.,  foi*  example,  that  na- 
tionally it  would  cost  billion  and  0.9  billion,  respectively,  for 
each  Stativ  to  level  up  to  its  80  and  90  pevcentiJe  expeuditui'e  rate. 

Of  course  this  leveling-up  procjess  would  i\ot.  alleviate  dill'd'eues 
among  the  States.  Although  we  ai'C  not  awai-e  of  an  official  study  on 
this  point,  we  can  estimate  that  once  the  States  level  up  internally,  it 
would  cost  an  astounding  $21  billion  to  level  up  the  States  to  the  90th 
peix-entile  national  pei*  pupil  expenditure  rate,  Bui^.  since,  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  achieviiig  equalization.  State  and  local  units  must 
uiaiivtain  existing  levels  of  i^eal  educational  services,  serious  considc>ra  • 
tion  has  to  l>e  given  to  the  nuittcr  of  inflation.  Even  a  a  consen^atlvely 
estinuited  inflation  I'ate  of  3  pei-cent.  State  and  local  units  would  havV 
lo  I'aise  $2  billion  to  maintain  an  equalized  educatiomil  service. 

Turning  briefly  now  to  revenue  soui'ces,  we  find  that  increasingly 
the  taxpayers,  as  well  as  Membei'S  of  Congress,  arc  urging  relief  from 
)n-oi)ei'ty  tax — education's  primary  revenue  source.  In  this  regard,  a 
study  conducted  for  the  Acivisory  Covmuission  on  Intergovcnnnental 
Kehitions  found  that  if  the  elde:*'ly  and  lower-income  wage  eai-nei*s 
were  relieved  fo'om  paying  property  taxes  in  excess  of  6  percent  of 
l)ei'.soiuil  /ucome,  a  inode.st  proposalj  tliat  tax  sources  would  be  cut 
by  $2.5  billion—of  which  approximately  one-half  would  come  from 
education. 

The  point  is-  that  if  it  is  a  desirable  ix)licy  to  offer  each  child  the 
same  educatiomil  oppoitunity  as  that  which  was  received  last  year  in 
AimM'ica's  bert  schools,  and  to  do  so  with  an  equal  tax  burden  on  his  piii*- 
ents — inchuling  ]Dropeity  tax  relief — State  and  local  sources  would 
have  to  fiml  some  $32.5  billic/U  in  additiomil  revenues. 

Second,  in  addition  to  providing  these  additional  funds  for  the 
general  support  of  education,  a  truly  equalized  system  of  education 
should  ivcogiiize  special  educjitioual  neeutj — at  least  those  needs  of 
children  who  are  educationally  disjidvantaged  or  handicapped.  In 
this  regard,  it  would  cost  $6  billion  to  provide  quality  service  to 
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10  million  disadvantafred  children — of  wliicli  at  least  $3  billion  would 
he  iieeded  just  to  be<;:in  to  make  ])rooress  for  all  of  these  cliildren. 
Similarly,  with  respect  to  handicap])cd  children,  and  there  ;uv  court 
cases  ])endiiig  ou  the  question  of  whether  there  is  n  constitutional 
obli^ration  on  the  \)i\rt  of  the  States  to  provide  tlioni  with  an  education, 
$7  billion  is  needed  for  tlie  children  involved. 

In  toto,  by  addin^r  general  educational  needs  to  those  si:)ecial  needs 
which!  just  described,  and  subtracting  the  nniounts  currently  provided 
at  the  Federal  level,  we  find  that  State  local  units  v>'ou1d  have  to  raise 
over  $43  billion  in  order  to  provide  each  child  with  financially  equal 
educational  opi:)ortnnity.  The  question  raised  is  can  they  cVo  it':! 

A  stafi'  report  ]:)repaved  for  the  Advisovv  Commission  on  InterfroA^- 
erumental  Relations  addressed  itself  to  this  subject.  It  found,  that  as 
a  function  of  ]:)ersonal  income,  if  every  State  taxed  itself  at  the  rate  of 
the  higliest  taxin.<x  State — which  is  16.4  percent  in  New  York — that  the 
States  could  rai.se $3r>  billion.  But  more  realistically,  if  the  States  taxed 
themselves  at  the  rate  of  the  liighest  taxing  State  in  their  region,  they 
could  rai.sc  $17  billion  more  than  they  currently  do.  However,  presum- 
ably the  wStr.tes  would  Inwe  to  make  tliese  nntaj^ped  funds  available  for 
the  needs  of  all  governmental  sei'vices — of  whicli  education  is  but  one, 
Altliough  competing  governmental  service  costs  l^ave  gradually  re- 
sulted in  a  reduction  of  total  wState  and  local  tax  collections  being 
used  for  education,  we  v;ill  generously  assume  that  40  percent  of  eacli 
State's  untapped  tax  capacity  would' be  applied  to  education.  In  ap- 
plying tliis  percentage,  and  depending  upon  whetlier  Ncav  Yorlc's  tax 
rate  of  10.4  percent  of  personal  income  or  tlie  niore  realistic  standard 
of  tlie  liighest  regional  tax  rate  is  used  as  the  measure  of  untapped 
tax  capacity.  State  and  local  .sources,  if  hard  pressed,  should  on  a  na- 
tional basi.s.  be  able  to  raise  between  $7  to  $14  billion  of  the  $43  billion 
needed.  In  otlier  words,  after  including  the  additional  resources  whicli 
are  needed,  and  depending  on  tlie  test  of  untapped  tax  capacity  wdiicii 
is  u?;5ed.  30  to  38  percent  o*f  tlie  total  funds  wliich  w^onld  tlim  be  forth- 
coming to  education. could  not,  on  liard  economic  grounds,  be  provided 
by  State  and  local  units.  It  is  our  position  that  this  difference  should 
be  picked  up  by  the  Federal  level.  Indeed,  a  more  realistic  appraisal  of 
untapped  tax  capacity,  coupled  with  the  need  to  advance  the  progres- 
si veness  of  the  national  tax  structure  as  a  whole,  suggests  that  the  Fed- 
eral .share  in  education  slionld  be  closer  to  40  percent 

Plaving  presented  the  case  for  a  greatly  expanded  Federal  role  in 
public  education,  conunents  with  respect  to  NSBA's  attitude  to- 
'.rard  Federal  aid  may  be  hel]:)fuk  The  local  school  board  movement  is 
largely  ]u-enii.sed  on  the  philosophy  that  public  education  should  be 
provided  at  the  Government  level  which  is  closest  to  the  people.  Recog- 
nizing that  control  often  follows  the  pursestrinjrs,  it  is  with  restraint 
that  we  ask  for  Federal  assistance  of  tliis  magnitude.  And,  it  is  v:\th 
one  eye  focused  on  the  competing  interests  of  local  control  and  financial 
need  that  we  raise  our  second  question,  for  example,  the  design  of  the 
existing  Federal  programs, 

IS  TIIR  CUKREXT  PROOKAM  DESIGX  nOTTI  AX  KFFECTIVE  AXD  AX  EFFICIEXT 
MEAN'S  OP  DELr\T^RIX'0  FEDERAL  AID? 

From  the  foregoing  i-emarks  on  the  economics  of  education,  it  is 
ai-)parent  thi>t  a  balance  of  general  aid  and  categorical  aid  is  neces- 
sary. Since  the  .scope  of  today's  hearing  is  confined  to  the  categorical 
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programs,  we  will  not  be  able  to  delve  into  the  matter  of  general  aid  ex- 
cept to  urge  the  subcommittee  to  give  it  utmost  considei-ation. 

Turning  to  the  categorical  programs,  it  should  be  stated  at  the  out- 
set that  NSBA  supports  the  objectives  and  national  priorities  which 
are  being  recognized  in  existing  law.  However,  there  are  serious  ad- 
mhiistrative  problems  and  costs  in  approach  which  bear  the  need  for 
close  reexamination  by  the  subcommittee,  liegai-dless  of  whether  we 
speak  of  the  State  plan  programs  or  the  direct  Fedei-til  to  lo('al  grant 
programs,  local  school  districts  find  that  they  ar-e  over-reguhited  at 
the  Federal  level,  unable  to  stay  abreast  with  the  hundreds  of  Federal 
programs,  and  must  invest  tremendous  amounts  of  risk  capital  just  to 
make  applications  for  funds.  Ironically,  it  is  the  smallest  and  pooi-est 
districts  that  have  the  least  access  to  the  Federal  system,  even  though 
they  may  bo  preferred  targets  for  the  Federal  dolhir. 

By  way  of  example,  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  embi-aces  over 
40  pages  of  regulations  iii  the  Federal  Regist  er,  with  many  more  pages 
of  complex  guidelines  and  forms.  One  big  city  school  district  advised 
us  that  it  took  th.eir  professional  in  this  area  3  weelcs  just  \o  understand 
the^general  program  design.  Another  big  city  advised  us  that  theii*  ap- 
plication and  anticipated  ])rogram  management  cost^J  would  exceed 
the  amount  of  actual  program  money  for  which  th^y  were  malcin^* 
an  application.  A  de  facto  school  district  was  orignially  denied  an 
application,  Avhich  they  spent  nearly  an  entire  school  year  developing, 
because  the  racial  balance  of  their  teaching  staff  was  outside  the  pre- 
scribed radio  by  one  to  rwo  teacliei's  per  school.  In  another  case, 
an  ap])lication  was  denied  l)ecaus<i  a  de  facto  district  i)referred 
to  rotate  all  children  to  integrated  project  schools — hence  exposing 
all  students  to  an  integrated  experience — rathei*  than  I'eassigning  just 
a  few  students.  Apart  from  overregulatiqn,  there  are,  in  addition 
to  the  basic  grant  program,  six  sei^arate  emei'gency  school  aid  cate- 
gories, requiring  separate  applications,  and  in  several  instances  re- 
quiring separate  community  advisory  councils.  Fvon^  the  standpoint 
of  the  school  board  and  the  superintendent,  ])articularly  in  light  of 
the  relatively  small  amount  of  mon^jy  involved  and  the  broad  scope 
of  mandatory  res])onsibilities  which  ai*e  associated  with  the  manage- 
ment of  a  school  system,  most  school  districts,  on  ])nrely  administra- 
tive grounds,  simi^ly  cannot. — or  wish  they  had  not  become  involved 
with  the  emergency  school  aid  program. 

ARE  THERE  RE1TER  iMEANS  OF  DELIVERING  FEDERAL  AID? 

In  multiplying  the  admittedly  gross  example  of  the  emergency  school 
aid  proirram  aci'oss  tiie  more  than  200  Fedei-al  programs  for  which, 
school  districts  are  eligible  for  assistance,  it  is  our  opinion  that  much 
of  tii?  administrative  cost,  delays,  constrictions,  and  inequities  as- 
sociated 'ivith  the  management  of  existing  programs  can  be  eliminated 
tlu'OUirh  a  program  consolidation,  which  at  the  same  time  protects  the 
overall  Federal  priority  of  the  categories. 

DO  ANY  OF  TJIE  PENDING  RILLS  PROAtlSE  TO  RE  THE  RE.ST  ^fECIlANISM  FOU 
rMPLl'iMENTING  A  PiwOGRAM  CONSOLIDATION? 

In  this  regard,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  administration's  Better 
Schools  Act  is  such  a  program.  "WHiile  we  do  not  wish  to  .burden  the 
subcommiittee  with  an  analysis  of  a  bill  which  the  administration  is 
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no  loiiirer  p\irsnin,ijr,  a  few  frcnei-al  comiiicnts  tlieronpoii  may  ))e  usofnl 
as  g\iidancc  in  the  drafting  of  otlior  pi'ograni  consolidation  legisla- 
tion. NSBA  opposed  that  bill  for  six  niTtjor  I'casons, 

First,  the  proposotl  funding  level  for  the  program  was  $515,1  million 
or  1()  VHn-cent  \inder  the  1972  levels  of  the  vario\is  programs  which  the 
Better  Schools  Act  would  replace.  (Note:  Although  the  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriations  processes  are  separate  legislative  items,  the 
administration  is  on  record  throijgh  such  formal  actions  as  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  budget  request,  testi- 
mony, and  summaries  which  accompanied  introductions  of  the  bill 
in  Congress  in  urging  a  funding  level  which  is  totally  unacceptable.) 

Second,  the  Better  Schools  Act  would  have  totally  eliminated  Public 
Law  874  categoi'ies  8b  -and  ?>0t3c  (public  housing).  With  respect 
to  categoi'y  3b,  it  lias  long  l^ecn  our  view  that  by  amending  the 
fornn\la,  rather  than  by  eliminating  the  program,  fair  recompense 
could  be  paid  to  hundreds  of  poorer  districts,  in  addition  to  merely 
remedying  the  inequities  of  overpaying  a  few  wealthy  districts. 
Similarly,  with  respect  to  public  housing,  funding  ineq\iities  should  be 
remedied  by  formula  amendment,  not  through  the  elimination  of  the 
pi'ogram.  In  addition,  some  confusion  has  arisen,  at  least  in  the  admin- 
istration, concerning  the  p\irpose  of  the  public  housing  ])rogram.  The 
purpose  of  the  program  is  not  to  compensate  for  "educational  need" — 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondavy  Education  Act  does  that. 
Kivxher,  it  is  to  provide  fiscal  assistance  for  school  districts  to  the  extent 
thr.t  theii'tax  rolls  have  been  i^ednced  by  a  fedei'ally  sponsored  activity 
(that  is,  Federal  incentives  for  State  and  city  governments  to  ei'ect  tax- 
exempt  public  housing  units) . 

Third,  from  the  standpoint  of  local  control  of  education,  the  Better 
Schools  Act's  pi'ovisions  with  regard  to  ESEA  title  I  and  Pviblic  Law 
874  category  "3a"  were  objectiomable  to  the  extent  thai-  they  opened 
the  door  for  jrreater  State  administration  of  local  progi-ams.  With  re- 
spect to  ESEA  title  I,  althoncrh  the  l:asic  local  program  .presumably 
would  contimie  to  operate  as  it  currently  docs — that  is,  under  a  State 
pl.*in,  the  State  may  also  use  its  funds  for  making  local  grants.  Our 
conceiMi  is  that  the  State,  in  so  doing,  might  then  be  in  a  position  to 
force,  or  at  lenst  to  coei'ce,  local  imits  to  conform  to  its  program  de- 
signs. With  respect  to  impjict  aid-  the  Better  School  xVct  contains  a 
stjitewide  comparability  requirement  for  federally  connect<id  children. 
We  contend  that  in  so  encouraging  the  equalization  of  school  finance, 
the  provision  goes  too  far  in  that  it  equates  equalization  wich  the  full 
Stite  funding  of  ednontion — oi*  at  least  with  i^^'tate  control  over  school 
district  expenditure  rates,  iilore  specifically,  the  receipt  of  Impact  Aid 
funds,  which  are  !Uorc  in  the  natui'e  of  reimbursements  rather  than  a 
Federal  gratuity,  would  be  paid  by  the  price  of  full  Stn,te,  funding — 
and  in  tni'n  by  the  loss  of  locsil  control  over  funding  determinations. 
Tt  negat^^s  the  "power  equalizMtion"  model  \vhich,  through  State  as- 
sistance, would  result  in  each  school  district  in  the  State,  at  any  given 
efl'ort  rate,  having  the  fiscal  basis  to  make  the  same  per  pupil  expendi- 
t\ire  i-ate  as  any  other  district  which  chooses  to  tax  itself  at  that  effort 
level. 

Fourth,  the  Better  Schools  Act  did  not  speak  to  the  q^uestion  of 
limiting  State  regulation  over  programs  which  would  ultimately  be 
operated  at  the  local  k'vel.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  local  school 
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l)0}ird,  it  doos  not  mattcM-  wlictlior  jlic  prol)l(Miis  of  rodla])(\  irnuusinjiii- 
shi]-).  and  loss  oi'  local  pro<iji'ain  discretion  is  imposed  by  Mie  State,  oi'  the 
Federal  bureaucivicy.  In  tliis  re^^ard.  local  bureaucratic  problems  could 
be  greatly  i-ednced  ii"  tbe  funds  weiv  distributed  thi'ouii'liout  tlie  State 
on  a  foi-mula  basis  \vitli  each  local  \3n.it  havin^r  full — but  accountable — 
discretion  to  detci'mine  liow  funds  should  be  spent. 

Fifth,  the  Better  Schools  Act  did  nor  <rrant  local  school  hoards  the 
right  of  meaningful  ])artici[)ation  in  the  development  of  State  plans 
or  in  the  development  of  critei-ia  for  the  use  of  funds  at  the  local  level. 
It  merely  provided  ^'inlerested  ]')ei'.sons'*  with  the  right  to  ''comment^* 
upou  State  plans.  In  a  similar  vein,  the  bill  did  not  grant  local  school 
lx)ards  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Department  of  Healtlu  Education, 
and  Wclfai-e  State  decisions  witli  regard  to  fund  allocation  or  regula- 
toi'Y  requirement-S.  Considering  that  local  school  boards  are  units  of 
government — which  ultimately  bear  the  legal  i'csponsil)ility  for  public 
education,  the  failure  to  guarantee  them  these  rights  of  participation 
and  Ji.]:)])eal  is  a  grave  shoitcoming  'u  terms  of  ell'ective  management, 
intergovei'umental  coordination,  and  the  so-called  ^'uq.\\  federalism/' 

Sixth,  the  extent  of  consolidation  provided  for  by  the  Bettor  Schools 
Act  does  not  go  far  enough.  By  only  embracing  the  large  State  plan 
]:)rogi'am.Sj  the  greatest  bureaucratic  iiieniciencics,  that  is,  tho.sc  sur- 
vouuding  the  dozens  of  small  Federal  to  local  grant  programs,  i-emain 
unresolved. 

In  addition  to  the.se  six  specific  objections  to  the  Better  Schools  Act, 
the  overall  design  of  the  program  was  .such  that  it  may  have  resulted 
in  an  abdication  of  the  Federal  education  priority.  The  I'ca.son  is  that 
it  consolidated  progran^s  for  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  appropria- 
tions process,  as  distinguished  from  the  laudable  purpose  of  con- 
.solidating  the  allocation  of  funds  to  the  States.  That  is,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  a]-)]-)ro]-)riations  ])roce.ss.  Congress  would  have  been  pre- 
sented with  a  total  funding  level. which  may  not  have  I'cflected  the 
categorical  identity  of  th.e  program  elements  compi-ising  (he  consolida- 
tion. If  that  I0.SS  of  national  in  ograni  identity^  occui-i'cd,  each  pi-ogram 
area  may  very  well  have  been  left  to  comj^'Cte  v^'ith  other  education 
intei-ests  foi-  an  inadequate  total  level  of  funds  at  the  State  level,  rathei- 
than  to  compete  for  a  larger  slvai'c  of  the  Federal  budget.  In  other 
words,  tho.se  seeking  greater  funds  for  the  education  of  the  handicap- 
ped, foi*exam])le,  nuiy  be  told  tluit  inci-eased  funding  is  i-eally  a  prioi'ity 
question  to  l.)e  determined  by  each  ])aiticular  State  educational  agency 
from  a  given  level  of  Federal  funds — -ajid  that  is  not  a  question  of 
increa.sed  Fedei-al  funding.  In  essence,  wo  believe  that  while  the  States 
.should  have  some  power- to  transfer  funds  among  the  categories,  that 
the  Congi'css.  as  a  stai'ting-oll*  point,  shcadd  estimate  the  dollai-  need 
of  each  Federal  pi'ioi'ity  j)i-ogram  wliich  the  consolidation  M'ill  fund, 
rather  than  setting  a  global  figure  as  the  education  .share  of  the  Federal- 
budget.  .    ^.  ^- 

Although  the  Better  Schools  Act  does  not  specifically  provide  for 
i*egionali;^ation,  the  administration  has  stated  that  the  Federal  I'olc  in 
the  education  progi-ams  should  ha  operated  tlnmigh  a  regionalized 
bureauci-acy.  But,  it  would  appear  that  regionalization  is  inconsistent 
witli  consolidation  on  twn  grounds.  First,  it  inserts  a  layer  of  Federal 
bureaucracy  between  thci  field  and  the  Commissioner  of  F^ducation, 
in  whose  office  pi-ogram  decisions  must  ultimately  be  made.  As  a  corol- 
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lary,  to  the  extent  that  decisions  are  not  centralized  in  the  Conunis- 
sioner's  oflice,  confusion  is  bound  to  arise  us  each  region  develops  its 
own  way  of  doing  business.  Secondly,  direct  information  (low  from  the 
field  to  tlie  Congress,  the  top  Federal  administratoi'S,  and  the  natioijal 
education  community  w'ill  be  impeded  if  the  Commissioner's  oHice 
cannot  be  called  upon  to  directly  account  for  the  actual  management  of 
pi'ogrnms. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  we  have  found  that  the  cost  of  intrastate  and  hitcrstate 
e(|ua]ization  of  per  pupil  expenditures  to  the  90th  percentile  per  ])upil 
ex])enditure  rate,  coupled  witli  the  I'ishig  cost  of  educational  services 
and  the  need  to  jn-ovide  local  pi-operty  tax  relief  to  select  groups  of 
people  would  involve  additional  expenditures  of  $32  billion.  In  addi- 
tiouj  the  special  needs  of  iiandicappcd  and  educational ly  disadvantaged 
children  would  require  $11  billion  over  what  the  Federal  Government 
is  currently  providing.  Based  on  the  capacity  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  tax  themselves,  the  Federal  Govei'nnient  would  have  to 
absorb  40  percent  of  the  cost  of  education  if  provision  is  to  be  made 
for.  the  general  and  special  needs  of  education.  As  the  Federal  role 
expands,  increased  care  must  be  t:;'ken  to  insure  that  the  pi'ograms  ai'e 
designed  in  a  manner  which  will  maximize  school  district  access  to  the 
Federal  level,  wi^a  low  administrative  costs,  and  with  minimal  bu- 
reaucratic control.  To  achieve  this  end  for  the  categorical  prograuis, 
we  urge  a  consolidation  of  existing  programs.  But  milike  the  adniinis- 
tration-s  Better  Schools  Act,  the  total  Federal  education  pi-iority  must 
be  maintained  and  the  respective  interests  of  State  and  local  ujiits  in 
the  governance  of  education  protected, 

Mr.  Chairn.an,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  on  hehalf  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Board  Association,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tun  ity  to  present  our  views. 

Senator  Pell,  Thank  you  very  much,  indeed,  I  wonder  if  Mr,  Stein- 
hilber  would  care  to  give  any  testimony?  Maybe  he  would  care  to  have 
it  inserted  in  the  record  and  counuent  from  it  without  I'cading  it. 

Mr.  Sthiniiilber.  I  would  like  to  haN'e  it  inserted  in  the  i-ecord. 

[The  statement  referred  to  follows :] 
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Mr.  Chaiman,  my  name  Is  August  W.  Sccinhliber,  and  I  am  Director  of 
FcdcV.'^l  Relations  of  the  National  School  Boards  Association.    My  statement 
today  Is  In  two  parts.    The  first  describes  a  bill,  drafted  by  NSBA,  which 
we  believe  Is  a  good  startlng~off  point  for  resolving  some  of  the  program 
concerns  which  Mrs.  Relmers  expressed  In  her  testimony.    The  second  portion  oC 
my  statement  focuses  upon  the  major  Issues  which  the  Chairman's  bCil,  S.  1539, 
raises  for  our  association. 

Turning  to  the  NSBA  bill,  which  ts  appended  to  our  written  statement, 
thisre  are  four  titles  ;;hlch  do  the  following:    Title  I  extends  certain  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs  to  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1978;  Title  II  provides 
a  partial  and  conditional  consolidation  ot  programs;  TitLe  III  amends  F.L.  874; 
and  Title  IV  amends  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
I.     THE  CONSOLIDATION  OF  PROGRAMS 

A.    The  Programs  Subject  to  Consolidation 

Title  IX,  the  consolidation  of  programs,  is  the  major  portion  6f  the  bill. 
The  programs  Invoked  are  limited  to  ESEA  Titles  II  (library  services).  III  (sup- 
plementary services,  V  (state  administration),  V^'.I  (bilingual    .i?ucatlon)  and  VIII 
(drop-out  prevention),  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act;  Title  III  of  NatloRAl 
Defense  Education  Act;  various  parts  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act;  the  Adult 
Education  Act;  the  National  School  Lunch  Act;  and  the  Foliow-Through  and  Headstart 
programs  of  the  EcorfDn»*c  Opportunity  Act.    We  consider  most  of  these  programs  as 
essential  to  a  consolidation,  and  would  welcome  the  addition  of  any  other  program, 
except  for  local  formula  grant  proj^ram^^;  —  specifically,  ESEA  Title  I  and  Impact 
Aid. 

B*    Maintenance  oi!  Education  Prir/rlties 

In  each  year.  Congress  would  appropriate  funds  for  each  of  the  categories 
Included  within  the  consolidation.     When         sum  total  of  the  appropriations 
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reacVtes  the  Fiscal  Year  1972  level,  as  adjusted  by  our  proposed  cost~o£~education 
indiuct  then  the  consolidation  is  impleisented  or  triggered.    By  so  Identifying  the 
individual  elements  comprising  the  consolidation,  we  believe  thr^t  Congress  can 
both  o££er  guidance  as  to  the  priority  among  categories,  as  well  as  protect  the 
overall  education  priority  vis--a'*vis  the  federal  budget. 

C.  Allocation  of  Funds  to  the  States 

The  distribution  o£  fu^ds  to  states  and  localities  would  ^e  similar  to 
General  Revenue  Sharing,  i.e.,  one-third  would  resido  9t  the  state  level  for 
use  by  the  state  educational  agency  and  two-* thirds  would  "pass- through"  to  the 
local  school  districts  by  formula. 

The  total  of  any  state's  allotment  would  be  based  on  the  portion  of  the 
national  average  daily  attendance  which  is  attributable  to  that  state,  as  adjusted 
by  both  the  state's  relative  effort  (measurtid  by  per  pupil  expenditure)  and  its 
relative  we&lth  (measutrcd  by  per  capita  income).    Receipt  of  funds  would  be 
conditioned  to  the  Commissioner  of  E^cation's  approval  of  a  comprehensive  state 
plan.    This  plan  would  include  budgetary  figures  showing  the  percentase  of  funds 
actually  expended  by  local  and  state  units  in  the  previous  year  —  E'H  that  Congress 
will  know  the  relative  priori tics  gererally  assigned  to  each  of  the  program  uses.. 

D.  FroRgamg  Opera tg^  by  State  Educational  Agencies 

Upon  receipt  of  its  funds,  the  state  educational  agency  may  use  its  one-* 
third  share  for  any  of  the  categorical  purposes  of  the  programs  included  In  the 
consolidation  (including  grants  to  local  educational  agencies).    However,  it  may 
not  shift  from  any  program  funds  in  excess  of  thirty  percent  of  the  percentage  of 
the  to*>al  federal  appropriation  which  Congress  appropriated  to  that  program. 
However,  there  is  no  limit  on  the  amount  of  funds  that  may  be  shifted  into  a 
particular  program.    But,  funds  for  state  administration  would  be  totally  conf^oli- 
dated  and  would  come  "off  the  top"  in  amounts  consistent  with  current  provisions 
of  law. 
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E.  Distribution  of  Local  "Pass-ThrouRh" 

The  amount  of  the  two-thirds  "pass-through"  to  which  any  particular  local 
educational  agency  wuld  be  entitled  would  be  based  on  the  percentage  of  the 
state-vide  average  dally  >fW-Zendance  which  Is  attributable  to  that  local  agency* 
Unlike  the  basic  state  allocation  fonaula,  an  adjuStaenC  Is  not  made  for  effort 
or  wealth.    The  reason  Is  that,  according  to  a  Connecticut  study  prepared  for 
the  Rodriguez  case,  there  Is  much  too  high  an  Incidence  of  ouderately  hlgher- 
pald  workers,  who  live  In  property-poor  districts,  but  who  work  t>n  property- 
rich  districts,  to  make  per  capita  Income  a  valid  Indicia  of  local  effort, 
v^^'renthetlcally.  It  should  be  added  that  other  standards  of  district  wealth  wer« 
rejected  because  of  the  complexities  Involved  In  data  collection. 

F.  Programs  Operated  by  Local  Education  Agencies 

The  localities  may  use  funds  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  state,  except: 
1)  funds  cannot  be  used  for  ESEA  Title  V  purposes «  and  2}  funds  can  be  used  for 
ESEA  Title  I  purposes.    The  localities  would  not  be  subject  to  the  thirty  percent 
limitation  on  the  transfer  of  funds  from  programs.    The  reftson  Is  that,  unlike  the 
states,  the  local  grants  for  each  categorical  purpose  is  too  small  on  a  dlstrlct- 
by-dlstrlct  basils  to  require  localities  to  operate  small  programs  for  which  they  have 
no  need.    The  state  educational  agency,  on  the  other  hand,  will  have  a  large  enough 
amount  and  need  to  warrant  protection  for  each  category.     In  other  words,  the  thirty 
percent  limitation  Is  really  a  compromise  between  federal  leadership  and  st^^e 
determinations  of  priorities. 

G.  State  Plans/Loral  Applications 

State  plans  and  local  applications  are  comprehensive,  rather  than  detailed. 
In  addition  to  a  geners?.  plan,  state  plana  must  set  forth  a  list  of  local  applica- 
tions which  are  approved  or  disapproved,  projections,  evaluative  reports,  and 
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budgetary  sunanaries  on  intended  local  and  state  use  of  funds.    State  assurances 
include  1)  non-public  schools  will  be  provided  for  in  each  program  area  as 
they  are  currently  being  provided  for  in  the  categorical  programs,  2)  maintenance 
of  effort:  (including  an  accooaaodation  for  inllation) ,  and  3)  state  plana  as  well 
as  criteria  for  local  applications  deve7^oped  with  ratification  of  the  st;ate  advisory 
council.    Local  application  is  similar  except  1)  maintenance  of  effort  does  not 
include  a  cost  of  education  adjustment)  and  2)  participation  of  community  advisory 
council  is  required.    If  a  local  agency  has  i^s  application  turned  down  or  is 
receiving  less  funds  than  the  amount  to  which  it:  believes  it  is  entitled,  then  there 
is  an  appeal  procedure  to  the  state,  and,  in  turn,  to  the  Commissioner. 

H.  Vtiscejilaneous  Provisions 

Procedures  for  withholdings  and  judicial  review  are  boiler  plate  except 
that  local  agencies  are  given  rights  of  appeal  under  each.  Provisions  for  labor 
standards,  civil  rights,  records,  audits  and  reports  are  also  boiler  plate  except 
that  the  scopp  of  reporting^  et  cetera,  is  limited  to  activities  being  funded 
under  the  consolidation.    The  Asajitatant  Secretary  makes  and  annual  report. 

I.  Councils 

The  national  (and  state)  advisory  council  is  made  up  of  representatives 
of  the  education  coTmounity  in  that  each  of  seven  nationi^l  organizations  (or 
their  state  members),  designated  by  the  President,  would  submit  a  slate  of  four 
names  from  which  the  President  (or  the  state  education  officer)  must  select  two. 
The  natia/ial  council  also  includes  the  Assistant  Secretary  (and  the  state  council 
may  Include  qualified  persons  in  addition  to  the  organizationa,\  representatives). 
The  national  council,  whose  membership  requires  Senate  confirmation,  meets  at 
least  quarterly  1)  to  review  the  broad  problems  of  education,  2)  to  revic>w  the 
administration  of  federal  programs,  and  3)  to  make  line  item  reconmecidatlons  for 
federal  programs.    In  performing  these  functions,  the  council  must  consider  the 
reports  of  other  coMncils,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  and  other  agencies.  Recommen*- 
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dations  are  transmitted  to  the  President  and  the  Legislative  and  AppropFi«tions 
Committees  l!or  education  in  both  houses* 
J>    Data  Collection 

The  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  develops  a  cost  of  education 
inder^,.    Thlis  index  includes  the  annual  cost  of  providing  the  vario\is  categorical 
education  services  ~*  and  Is  transmitted  to  the  Congress.    Ihe  Secretary  takes 
steps  to  develop  <^ta  with  respect  to  the  pe'^^sonal  per  capita  Income  of  school 
districts* 

This,  iu  essence,  is  the  consolidation  portion  of  our  bill.    At  this  point, 
I  would  like  to  very  briefly  reviev  Title  III  — •  the  Impact  Aid  amendments. 
II.    REVISION  OF  IMPACT  AID 

The  thrv^t  o£  the  Impact  Aid  amendments  Is  to  eliminate  relatively  hi^^ 
payments  to  the  wealthy  federally  impacted  districts,  w^iile  at  the  same  tljne 
retaining  a  fair  level  of  recompense  to  other  districts  for  the  cost  of  the  federal 
business.    We  found  that  this  could  be  accomplished  by  eliminating  payments  for 
the  so-called  civilian  '*b-out"  children       that  is«  those  children  who  reside 
with  a  federally  employed  civilian  parent  who  works  on  a  federal  installation 
located  in  a  school  district  other  than  the  one  where  the  child  is  enrolled. 
Unlike  the  case  of  military  "b-out"  children,  wherein  the  parent  is  neither  paying 
local  sales  taxes  (commisary  privileges)  nor  state  Income  taxes ^  there  is  very 
little  basis  for  claiming  that  a  direct  or  indirect  burden  on  the  school  system 
exists.    In  this  regard,  our  bill  may  be  improved  by  adding  a  phase-out  provision 
for  civilian  "b~out"  payments  and/or  ^eliminating  that  category  only  where  the 
federal  impaction  exceeds  thirty  percent       which  cut^  off  those  payments  for  only 
ttie  very  wealthiest  of  districts. 

Vith  respect  to  military  "b-out"  children,  payments  are  made  at  the  same 
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rate  as  military  "b-in"  children*;  provided  that  the  iederal  impaction  exceeds 
twenty-five  percent  of  the  total  district  enrollment.     If  the  federal  impaction 
is  not  f:»at  high,  then  military  "b-out"  payments  would  be  at  one-half  the  rate 
of  military  "b-ln"  payments. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  no  longer  permit  the  computation  of  local 
contribution  rate  to  be  made  oh  the  basis  of  the  national  per  pupil  expenditure 
rate;  and  it  would  raise  Che  state  payment  rate  from  fifty  percent  to  sixty  percent 
of  th6  state  per  pupil  expenditure  rate.    It  Is  believed  that  these  two 
amendments  WGUld  yield  a  truer  measure  of  actual  Impaction  than  does  the  current 
formula. 

Finally,  there  is  a  modest  "absorption"  factor  for  school  districts  whose 
local  contribution  rate  is  in  the  top  twenty-fifth  percentile  of  the  State. 
Specifically,  for  the  wealthiest  districts,  three  percent  of  their  federally 
connected  children  would  not  be  counted. 

In  sum,  at  sixty  percent  of  the  state  average  per  pupil  expenditure  rate 
^r  local  contribution  rate*  the  revised  payment  rate  would  be  as  follows: 

a)  all  the  "a's"  multiplied  by  local  contribution  rate  (no  change) 

b)  one-half  the  "b-in'r"  multiplied  by  loCial  contribution  rate  (no  change) 

c)  one-^half  the  military  "^-eut's"  multiplied  by  local  contribution  rate 
if  the  total  i^ederal  ircpaction  exceeds  twenty-five  percent  of  student 
enrollment  (no  change),  or  multiplied  by  one-half  local  contribution 
rate  IS  federal  impactlc«  I3  under  twenty-five  percent  (new) 

d)  do  not  compute  clvlllen  "b~oat*s"  Snew) 

*       Th3t  Is,  those  children  residing  with  a  military  parent  who  works  or  lives 
in  the  school  district  wherein  the  child  is  enrolled  —  or  those  children  residing 
with  a  civilian  parent  who  works  In  the  school  district  wherein  the  child  is  enrolled. 
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e)  do  not  count  three  percent  of  all  *'a*s'*  and  fsHree  percent  of  all  "b*s" 
if  the  local  education  agency's  local  contribution  rate  is  in  the  top 
twenty-fifth  percentile  of  the  state  (new) 

At  this  point,  Mr    Chairroan,  I  would  like  to  briefly  review  our  Title  I 
Offleadments. 

III.    REVISION  OF  TITLE  I  FORMULA 

It  is  OUT  opinion  that  the  lack  of  timliness  with  respect  \lo  the  collection 
of  census  data  and  the  instability  of  AFDC  figures  i&akes  the  current  Title  I 
formila  a  ?^ss  than  ideal  mechanism  for  distributing  funds  for  educationally 
disadvantaged  children.    In  addition,  we  agree  to  some  extent  with  Congressman 
Quie  that  by  skewing  payments  in  favor  of  those  districts  viT.h  the  highest 
concentrations  of  poverty,  many  educationally  disadvantaged  children  are 
automatically  being  precluded  from  receiving  services  because  of  the  wealth  of 
their  neighbors. 

Under  the  National  School  Boards  Association's  bill,  these  probi^ms  would 
be  avoided  since  lunds  would  be  allocated  to  the  states  on  the  same  basis  as  under 
our    program  consolidation  (i.e.i  the  portion  of  the  national  average  daily  atten- 
dance  attributable  to  each  state,  as  adjusted  by  state  effort  (per  pupil  expenditure 
rate)  and  state  wealth  (per  capita  income).     Similar: v>  the  distribv^tion  within  the 
state  vould,  as  in  our  consolidation,  be  based  on  that  t^^rtion  of  the  state-^de 
average  daily  attendance  which  is  attributable  to  each  local  educational  agency. 
The  state  educational  agency  would  define  "educationally  disadvantaged"  and,  hence, 
the  kind  of  children  who  would  be  eligible  for  Title  I  services.    However,  since 
there  may  be  cases  wherein  relatively  high  population  districts^  having  relatively 
low  numbers  of  disadvantaged  children,  payments  would  be  limited  to  $500  per  child, 
with  the  state  reallocating  the  remainder  to  those  school  districts  that  have  not 
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yet  reached  their  $560  per  pupil  limit. 

We  believe  that  this  I'ormula  will  be  easy  to  administer,  wl?l  take  into 
account  prop'sr  consideration  for  state  policy  determlTrations ,  and  will  enable 
the  program  t:^'^  be  more  nationally  based  than  it  currently  is.     It  should  be 
noted  that  our  hill  contains  a  1972  "save  harmless"  provision.    We  have  included 
this  provistfin  only  as  a  starting-off  point,  and  we  do  not  take     position  for 
or  against  ix.* 

Before  conicluding  my  remarks  with  respect  to  our  bill,  it  &\)ould  be  noted 
that  the  consolidation  and  Title  I  formulae  should  be  reavi  to;^ether  In  determining 
to  what  PK,t<?nt  state  allocations  wi^u.ld  vary  from  the  existing  provisions  of  law. 
In  this  regard,  Y/e  have  appended  tvo  charts  to  our  statement.    Similarly,  it  should 
be  noted  that  while  urban  school  Aifitztcts  vis-a-vis  suburban  and  rural  districts 
may  not  do  as  well  under  our  Title  I  formula  as  they  do  under  existing  law,  they 
may  do  better  under  our  intra-statc  consolidation  formula  —  from  which  funds  may 
be  used  for  Title  I  purposes. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  outline  the  major  issues  which 
your  bill,  S.  1539,  raises  for  the  local  school  board  community. 

S.  1539 

The  National  School  Boards  Association  has  for  several  years  now  sup- 
ported the  codification  of  the  federal  educ^ation  laws.     S.  1539  is  commendable 
for  taking  a  major  step  in  that  direction. 

We  note  too,  nhat  the  bill  sets  forth  the  roles  of  the  various  U.S. 
(education  officers,  as  well  as  the  institutional  policy  making  and  policy 
reviewing  roles  of  the  Executive  and  Congress.     In  this  regard,  as  Mrs.  Reimers 
has  stated  in  her  testimony,  NSEA  opposes  the  reglonallzatlon  of  the  Office  oC 
Education  grant  programs  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  not  yield  effective 
and  efficient  program  management.    But  quite  apart  from  the  administrative 
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merits  of  regionalization,  but  springing  from  it,  we  believe  that  the  substantive 
effect  of  reglonalization  is  so-far  reaching  that  its  authorization  should  rest 
in  the  hands  of  the  Congress.    Therefore,  wo  t:?re  particularly  pleased  that  the 
bill  very  clearly  defined  the  limits  of  reglonalization. 

Section  459  of  f';?rt  C  of  Title  IV  provides  for  the  development  of  a 
general  application  —  a  notion  which  NSBA  supports.    However,  paragraph  "a" 
thereof  provides  that  the  Commissioner  shall  require  grant  recipients,  to  keep 
"such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit."    (Sim/^lar  language 
appears  in  other  paragraphs  of  Section  459.)    Intxreasingly ,  we  ^ytave  opposed 
granting  the  Executive  such  far-reaching  power  over  reporting  requirements.  There 
have  been  cases,  such  as  in  the  administration  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Program,  where  "broad  brush"  record  keeping  requirements  have  posed  costly 
administrative  problems  »t  the  local  level.    Furthermore,  there  is  sone  concern 
that  without  further  qualification,  this  type  of  provision  could  be  interpreted 
by  federal  officials  as  a  "fishing  license"  with  which  to  investigate  and 
"second  guess"  school  board  decision  making  on  natters  which  are  not  inmiedlately 
relevant  to  the  legislative  purpose  of  the  program  or  the  set  of  facts  presented 
to  the  federal  official.    In  connection  with  audits.  Section  452  of  Title  IV 
provides  for  a  laudworthy  congressional  oversight  procedure  in  the  administration 
of  programs.    However,  it  does,  in  part  provide  thati  when  the  committee  initiates 
a  request  for  the  Comptroller  General  to  issue  a  ruling,  the  expenditure  or 
program  activity  involved  shall  be  .enjoined  until  the  Comptroller  General  issues 
a  ruling.    The  issue  raised  by  this  provision  is  that  if  the  committee  has  a 
legitimate  concern  with  the  operation  of  one  program  element,  could  the  Administra- 
tion, i{  it  so  wlslied,  shelve  the  entire  program  £oi  the  period  in  which  it  takes 
the  Comptroller  General  to  rule? 

Title  VIII  of  the  bill  has  several  general  aid  provisions.    We,  of  course. 
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very  strongly  support  the  notion  of  general  aid,  particularly  when  the  formula 
employed  is  geared  toward  achieving  intra  and  inter-state  equalization.  Since 
the  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  confined  to  the  categorical  programs,  we  will  not 
delve  into  these  general  aid  provisions.    However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
S.  1539  would  encousage  full  state  funding  of  education.    As  Mrs.  Reimers  stated 
in  her  testimony,  NSBA  supports  "power  equalization"  over  full  state  funding  as 
a  means  of  intranstate  equalizatioa  because  the  latter  achieves  its  objective  at 
the  sacrifice  of  local  commur^ity  determinations  over  funding  levels. 

Section  404  of  Part  C  Title  VIII  provides  certain  limitations  as  appro- 
priations.   One  such  limitation  states  that  the  general  aid  program  cannot  be 
implemented  until  the  level  of  funding  for  the  categorical  programs  e^cceeds 
the  approximate  amount  appropriated  for  them  in  Fiscal  Year  1973.     In  effect,  this 
provision  attempts  to  strike  a  balance  between  categorical  aid  and  general  aid. 
Section  404  further  provides  that  for  the  categorical  programs  (including 
Vocational  Education)  not  more  than  about  $4.5  billion  may  be  spent  in  anygiven 
year*    'ffhile  this  amount  may  not  fully  recognize  the  needs  involved,  it  is  a 
realistic  short-term  figure.    In  this  regard,  floors  are  placed  on  each  of  the 
categorical  components  —  which  would  operate  to  preclude  increased  funding  for 
any  one  program  if  another  program  is  reduced  below  the  Fiscal  Year  1973  level. 
As  a  practical  matter,  these  limitations  on  appropriations  can  be  very  desirable. 
However,  we  are  somewhat  concerned  that  the  provision  may  cause  indefinite  delays 
in  securing  general  aid  or  greater  funding  of  a  particular  category  if  the  Congress 
does  not  continue  to  recognize  the  saBe  categorical  priorities  for  each  programs 
as  it  did  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  S.  1539  represents  a  tremendous  endeavor  to  grapple  with 
the  general  structure  of  elementary  and  secondary  education.    We  have  only 
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coDnnented  upon  a  few  provisions  and  look  forward  to  pursuing  the  entirety  of 
Chat  bill  with  the  subcommittee  at  some  later  date. 

Mr.  Chalrraan,  this  concludes  the  formal  segment  of  our  presentation. 
We  will  welcome  any  questions  which  you  may  have. 


/ 
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A  BILL 

To  oxtend  ami  aiuoiul  the  Elerneiitaiy  aucl  Sycoiulary  Education 
Act  of  .l9Gi5,  and  for  orlier  purposes. 

1  Be.it  enaded  hil  the  Sencde  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  iives  of  iJie  United  Stales  of  Avierica  in  G'onrjrcss  assembled. 
That  Act  niny  be  ciiod  as  \ho  ''J']]ome.ntary  and  SecMJiid- 
avy  Education  Amendnunus  of  :\i)lP/\ 

.")■       aTTLE  I— EXTJCXSiDis"  OE  muxiKAnrs- 

■T  8mO."  If) I:  Section  102  of  hfk:  }  of  tlio  islcnicnlary  and 
»So('ondary  .I'jducalion  Aci  (if  lOtif)  (In'ifinaftor  rofon'cd  in 
Us  '-'Uu^  Art''),  i:^  aiucndi'd  !»y  Jitriking  out  'MOI'V'  and 
in.^crtin.i;*  in  Hen.  t!uMVi»f  '*I!JTS''. 
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1  KXTKXsroN  01-  seirooij  i/iiujAin:  jMx'(.)(;.u\v.m 

2  Sko.  102,  (u)  Section  201(1))  ol'  the  Act  i.^  iimcMiacd 

3  l)y  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 

4  lo^ving:  '\  and  o.ich  of  the  five  succeeding  fiscal  years*'. 

5  (b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  202(a)  (1)  of  the 
G  Act  is  anieadod  hy  strlknig  out  "for  tlie  fi:^onl  year  ending 

7  Juno  ;]0,  190^  and  each  of  tlio  succeeding  fiscal  yeai-s  ending 

8  i^W'to 'cJitly  i,  1973,".'  ■ 

9  (e)  Section  204(h)  of  the  Act  is  amended  hy  striking 

10  out  ''for  any  firical  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  197^/'. 

11  liXTENSION  OF  rUOGRAilS  FOR  SUPi^X.KJiCliNTATlV  KDUCA- 

12  TIONAL    OEKTKnS    AKl)    SKRVIOES    AND  OUTDANCIO, 
COUNSEMNO,  AND  a'JRS'i^lVo  ' 

U  *     Skc.  10r>.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  i)Ol(h) 

15  of  the  Act  is'ainended  hy  inserting  hefoto  the  period  at  Mie 

16  cud  thereof  tho  folhnving:       and  cacli  of  the  five  yuc- 

17  cocding  fiscal  years". 

18'  '    (h)    The  third'  sentence  of  sectiiui  302(a)(1)  of 

19  (he  Act  Is  an\e\ided  hy  striking  (uit  **for  each  fiscal  yviw 

20  ending  prior  to  July  1,  .U)7^V/'- 

21  (c)  The  first  sentence  of  s^-f^tioji  'M)?)  (c)  of  tlie  Act  is 

22  amended  liy  striking  out  **in7.j"  avd  iiK-'erLing  in  lien  tlicVoof 

23  "197S".  ' 
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*} 

1     KKTMNftTOX  OF  I'K'Ocn'AirR  TO  STlffOXCrrHKX  STA'/'J-:  Axn 

.     Skc.  104.  (a)  Section  501  (b)  of  tlie  Act  is  ameudod 
4   by  ii\5cri;iug  before  the  period  tU  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
->   iuj;:     and  oacli  (if  tlio  five  sucoccdiujj  fiscal  yctirs". 
f>  (h)  SoctU)u  52  L  (b)  of  the  Act  is  umcudcd  b^''  iuscrtivig 

7  before  the  2)eriod  at  the  end  thereof  the  followiujj:  and 
^  .  ciicli  of  tlic  five  tjuccccding  fiscal  ycai-s".  "  " 

^     .  '  (ti)  Section  5:1  L  (b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  iuuerting 
10   before  the  jKniod  at  the  cud  thereof  the  followiog:  and 
each  of  llic  five  succeeding  fiscal  yoaiV. 

12        .  ICKM'iCXSlOX  01''  lUfilNOUAr;  KiyaCATTOX  ITtOliUAMS 

1^  '  Skc;M05:  Soctiou  70o  (a)  of  iho  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
.14:  sorting  licioro  (ho  jicriod  at  iho  end  Ihinrof  the  following: 
35       ami  each  of  the  fivt'.  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

nn /  KXTKN'SION  OK  l)]i'OlM)U'r  IM.'ICVHNTION  1»KOOT:A*MS 

17  Sko.  100.  Section  807  (c)  t)f  the  Act  Is  amended  by  h\- 
L^.  .scrilng  bi'foro  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  foHowing: 
10    '\  ami  each  of  the  five  succeeding  liscal  years". 

20  KXTiJXSrOX   OK   DK.UONSTI.'ATIOX   TJUM  ICC^'S  TU  UrPKOVM 

21  »S('Jr()Ofi  XrTKlTION  AND  IllCAI/nt  i>i:Kviui:s 

2:2  Skc.  107.  Beclion  808(d)  ol'  the  Act  is  aroendi^d  l>y 
2;;  insortlng  lieforc  the  period  at  tlie  end  thereof  tlie  follcnv- 
:JI    iug:      ;ind  each  ol  llic  live  succeeding  fiscal  years''. 
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^1 

I   i:XTr:x:si()X  oi*  1'i:()(ii:am  i-oi:  iMPi;()Vi:,MKXT  of  kdlta- 

-  TiOXAf.  OlM'OirirXiTiKS  VOU  lXf)IAN'  CiniJnjKiV  . 

Skc*.  J(i8.  >Scdioii  SiO(g)  of  llic  Act  i.s  aineiulccl  hy 
strikiaj^-  out  ''two"  aucl  iurscrtiug  iu  lien  llicrcof  *Tive'\ 

•"^  IIKTKXSIOX  01'  l»KOr.U,V;MS  01^"  ASlSUSTANCK  'i'O  I'KDKRiVT.LV 
(>  .  litPACTED  SCnOOn  DlSTUTCTvS 

.     Si:o.   109.    (a)    Se<-tums  2(a),  :;(h),  4(a),  ami 
S   7(a)  (I)  of  the  Act  of  September  r,0,  .1950  (Puhlic  Law 
^   874,  Eiglity-first  Congress)  ^  are  asneiuled  by  striking  out 
10   ^:i97S"'  aud  inserting  in  limi  therei^f  "1978". 
1^         (b)  (1)  Sections  :3'(a),  ami  16(a)  (i)  of  the  Act  of 
12   September  23,  1950  (Public  Law  815,  Eig-lity-fii-^t  Oon- 
gross),  are  auienileil  by  striking  out  "1973"  and  inserting 
1^   in  lieu  thereof ''1978". 

l**^         (2)  Section  15(15)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing  out  "1908-1909"  and  insei-ting  in  lien  thereof  ''1973-- 

1974"; 

i:xTi:ysioN  nv  v\:o{)uam's  ov  assistaxcj;  to  t^ooal  v.du- 

CATfOXAIi  AOi:XOJKS  VOU  liDVCATIO:-:  OF  ixnjAX  (MIII:niM:X 

Skc.  ]  10.  Section  non  (a).  ( 1)  of  the  Indian  Eh'nu^ntary 
and  Sei ondary  Si'hnnl  .Vssistani'o  Ao(  iv;  anicMnlod  by  sinking 
out  '4975"  and  hwcMtlng  in  lien  lIuTrof  "1078".^ 
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Si:c.  111.  (rO  Section  611  (1))  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period 
^   lit  the  end  thereof  the  followino^:  ^\  and  each  of  the  five 
^>   succeeding;  fiscaJ  years". 

■7  (b)  Section  612(a)  (1)  (B)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
^  by  strildng  out  "for  each  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  !.> 
^>  1973,". 

(c)  Sectioji  02(3  of  such  Act  is  aincadcd  by  iuscrtiug 
11  after  "1973,"  the  fullowhig:  "and  each  of  the  five  succcedin^^ 
1^  fiscal  years,". 

1^         (d)  Section  G^>6  of  such  Act  is  aniended  by  inserting 

14  before  the  period  iU  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  aud 

15  each  of  the  five  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

10  *       (e)  Section  lU4  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  iusci-tlug 

17  after  "1973,"  the  following:  "and  Ci^ch  of  the  five  succeeding 

18  fiscal  years,". 

V,)         (f)  »Sefti('n       (e)  of  surh  .V^-l  is  luniMuhd  by  sfrikiug 

20  (Hit  "  197:'/'  aud  iu^'/rling  iu  Uvu  fhcroof  '-1978". 

21  KXTKN^SIOX  (U'  .MX'f/r  KDICATION  MTV 

22  Sko.  112.        SivtJoH  :!l2(a)  (^f  »be  Adult  Kducatimi 
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1  Alt  is  iMHfudoil  hy  jjtrikiiig  out  ".[unc  jmil  June  ^>0, 

2  197;}''  iind  iii^ifrliu^ij  in  lieu  lI:mM»f  *'))n<;r  ii) .  Inly  1,  .1078". 

3  (b)  »Se*ctioii  .*)14  (t!)  nf  siuli  Act  Is  :\uu*iuloiI  I)y  sinking; 

4  tuit  "twi)"  nud  5u5;(u1inj' in  li(Mi  tiicrc(>r  *Tivo'\ 

C  Si-c.  liy.  (a)  ficdiou  MS(o)  of  title  I  of  tUc  Ad  is 

7  nnieudetl  by  adding  at  llic  eud  llicrcof  tlic  following-  new  sen- 

5  tence:  "Subject  to  sct  lioii  448(b)  of  the  Cicucml  .Education 
^  Provisions  Act,  the  National  Council  shall  coatiriue.to  exist 

10  untilJuly  1,  1978." 

11  (b)  Suction  300  (c)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 

12  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  seuteuce:  "Subject  to  sec- 

13  tion  448(b)  of  the  Oeueral  Education  Pi-evisions  Act,  the 

14  Council  shall  continue  to  exist  until  July  1,  1978."  • 

15  (e)  Section  £^41  (a)  (1)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  add- 

16  ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  follo\ving  new  sentijncc:  ''Subject 

17  to  section  448(b)  of  the  ..General  l?due;uion  Provisions  Act, 

18  ihc  Xatiourtl  Conneil  shall  continue  to  ex5st  in\lil  July  1, 

19  1078.*' 

•JO  (d)  »StTlioir7()8(;i)  of  (he  Art  is  inneudcd  by  ndding 

21  ul  the  riul  thereof  t!ie  fivlhnvin;^  mv:  senliuce:  •'SuhjiTt 

22  to  sectioti  448  (U)  i»f  tb'.*  rienenil  Hdueatiou  Provisions  Art, 

23  (ho  Advisory  Connniftce  $hn!l  couHniic  to  exist  until  July  1, 
21  J  078." 

25  (c)  Srrtion  442       of  the  llduMtioii  Anieudnients  of 
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1  1972  is  fitisradi'il  hy  nddlii-r  ;,t  tlio  end  tlifivol"  llii-  follywiii-- 

2  Jit'sv  ^^cnteMcc:  "SiilrjVtt  to  8e(;tloii  448  (Ij)  of  the  General 

3  Eilucntion  Piovu^ions  Ad,  tluj  Xntioiial  Coimdl  sliall  com- 
^  tiiujc  to  exist  until  July  1,  1978." 

REPEALER 


SEC.  IIA    Title  VII  of  P,L.  92-318  is  hereby  repealed. 
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(1)  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Vir^'.ln  lyl.mjs  and  the  Trciit 
Territories  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  In  ;iccordance  with  theii*  rospective  [in'incial 
nci-'ds  as  detemlned  by  him,  an  amount  which  in  t\\n  aggregate  is  equal  to  2  per 
c«*ntur\  of  the  amount  flpptropriatfcd  pursuant  to  section  203;  nnd 

(2)  each  eligible  state  a  share  of  the  remainder  obtained  from  the 
application  of  clause  (1),  which    is  equal  to  the  ratio  which  the  ad^tustcd  weighted 
pupir count  of  such  state  bears  to  the  total  adjusted  weighted  pupil  count  o£  all 
the  states. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  term  '*statc"  does  not  include  Puarto  Rico, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Troist  Territories  of  Lhe  Pacific 
Islands. 

(b)  for  the  purposes  of  clause  ^2)  of  subsection  (a),  the  adjusted  weighted 
pupil  count  for  any  state  shall  be  determined  by  multiplying  - 

(1)  the  quotient  derived  by  dividing  (A)  the  product  of  the  average  dally 
attendance  in  the  schools  of  the  local  educational  agencies  of  such  state  and 

the  average  current  expenditure  of  such  state  by  (B)  the  average  current  expenditure 
of  the  United  States;  by 

(2)  the  quotient  derived  by  dividing  the  average  per  capita  personal  income 
In  the  United  States  by  the  average  per  capita  personal  inc6roe  of  such  state. 

R£V£NUE  SHARING 

Sec.  205.  From  the  allotment  of  any  State  pursuant  to  section  204  - 

(a)  the  State  educational  agency  of  such  State  shall  be  entitled  to  reserve  not 
more  than  33  1/3  per  centum  thereof  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  its  state  plan; 
and 

(b)  each  local  educational  agency  of  such  state,  in  accordance  with  the 

provisions  of  section  211,  shall  be  cntltle^l  to  shiirc  in  the  remainder  of  such 

» 

allotment. 
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TITLE  IX  -  PKOC«AM  COJ^SOLIDMLON 
SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Special  Education  Consolidation  Act 
of  1973." 

FIHDI14C  At4D  PURPOSE 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that,  vhile  the  primary  responsibility  for 
education  is  confined  to  the  States  and  the  local  educational  asencies  thereof,  the 
Federal  Governaient  has  a  responsiblllry  to  assist  them  In  meeting  the  costs 
of  education  in  areas  of  special  national  concern.    The  Congress  furthur 
finds  that  certain  current  programs  could  more  effectively  meet  the  responsibilities 
of  all  levels  of  goverranent,  and  thereby  improve  the  overall  quality  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  i£  the  federal  Government  transfers  to  state  and  local 
educational  agencies  greater  fleid.bility  to  make  basic  decisions  uith  regard 
to  the  use  of  Federal  funds  appropriated  for  such  programs. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  title,  through  the  consolidation 
of  certain  Federal  programs,  to  transfer  to  the  states  and  to  local  educational 
agencies  more  effective  de-*  iilon  making  powers  in  order  to  achieve  a  more  comprehensive, 
responsive,  and  efficient  educational  design  for  the  objectives  Sought  through 
such  programs  by  the  Congress; 

DURATION  OF  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  203.  In  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after  July  1,  1973,  and  ending  prior 
to  July  1,  1978,  the  Commissioner,  subject  to  section  219,  shall  make  available 
the  funds  appropriated  for  the  programs  described  in  section  208  for  payments 
to  the  States  in  accordance  ulth  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

AIXOTMENTS  TO  THE  STATES 

^ec.  20A.  <a)  From  the  sums  available  foe  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
Con:nlssioner,  upott  approval  of  a  plan  submitted  pursuant  to  section  206«  shall 
pay  to  - 
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STATE  PIAN 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Any  state  vhit;h  desires  Co  receive  payments  under  this  title 
shall  submit  to  the  Coraniissioner,  through  its  State  educational  agency,  a  state 
plan  which  includes  - 

(1)  a  comprehensive  general  plan  for  the  use  oC  the  funds  within 
the  limitations  set  forth  in  section  208; 

(2)  a  list  f*t  all  local  plans  which  are  finally  approved  and  disapproved 
pursuant  l:o  section  210! 

(3)  a  three  year  projection  which  sets  forth  anticipated  needs  and  intended 
uses  for  fwnds  reserved  pursuant  to  section  205  (a); 

(4)  An  evaluative  report  which  reviews  the  effectiveness  of  the  prograias 
funded  under  this  title ;  and 

(5)  a  budgetary  summary  describing  the  percentage  of  federal  funds 

which  the  State  educational  agency,  and  local  education  agencies  in  the  aggregate, 
intend  to  use  for  the  broad  categorical  attitrlties  listed  in  section  208  and 
section  212.  xespectively. 

(b)  The  Sitate  educat:lonal  agency  shall  append  to  its  state  plan  a  statement 
assuring  that  ^ 

(1)  services  will  be  provided  for  the  benet'it  of  children  enrolled 

in  non  public  schools  in  a  manner  which  is  consistent  with  those  provisions  of 
law  which  would  be  operative  if  this  title  were  not  implemented; 

(2)  in  the  fiscal  year  previous  to  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  State 
educational  agency  seeks  funding,  it  has  maintained  a  level  of  average  current 
expenditures,  as  adjusted  by  the    cost  of  education  index,  tfhich  was 

in  excess  of  the  level  of    average  current  expenditures,  as  adjusted  by  the  cost 
of  the  education  index,  of  such  state  in  the  second  previous  fiscal  year;  and 
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{3)^  such  other  individuals  who  dre  broadly  representative  of  the  cultural 
and  educational  resourced  of  the  state  and  public  who  are  professionally  conpeteat 
in  dealing  with  a-ny  of  those  educational  services  which  are  authorized  by  this 
title. 

STATE  PROGILMl  CONSOLIDATION 
Sec.  208.  (a)  Subject  to  the  limitations  set  forth  ia  subsections  (b)  and  (c), 
the  State  educational  agency  sball»  pursuant  to  Its  state  t'lan,  use  the  funds  to 
which  it  is  entitled  under  section  205(a)  for  any  of  the  broad  categorical  purposes 
o^  subsections  10a(a)(S),  (a)(6),  and  (a)(7),  ani  subsection  lAa(b)(i}  of  title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educatloa  of  1965;  Tltlea  II,  IIX;  V,  and  Vll, 
&T\d  section  607  of  title  Vtll  o£  thr^  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965;  Part  B  of  the  Education  of  thcv  Handicapped  Act;  Title  III  cf  the  National 
Defens^e  Education  Act  of  19 S8;  the  National  School  Lunch  Act;  the  Adult  Education 
Act;  the  Sralth-Uughes  Act;  Parts       C,  F,  Of  H^and  state  advisory  councils  authorized 
und^r  Part  A  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963;  and  programs  authorized  by 
paragraphs  1  and  2  of  subsection  222  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  196^. 

(b)  In  any  fiscal  year  the  State  educational  agency  may  not  shift,  from  any 
program  described  in  subsection  (a),  a  level  of  funds  which  exceeds  10  per  centum 
of  the  percentage  derived  by  dividing  the  amount  which  the  Congress  appropriated 

for  such  program  by  the  total  amount  which  the  Congress  appropriated  in  that  fiscal  year 
for  all  the  programs  described  in  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Tlje  limitation  set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  shall  not  apply  to  the  State 
Administration  of  programs;  provided,  however.  That  in  any  fiscal  year  each  stat* 
shall  not  use  more  than  $15  percentum  for  such  purpose  unless  the  funds  distributed 
pursuant  to  section  ^05(a)  exceed  $500  million,  in  which  event,  an  additional 
amount  of  not  more  than  9  per  centum  of  cuch  excess  shall  be  used  for  state 
administration. 
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LOCAL  AITM  CAT  IONS 

Sec*  209.  (a)  Any  local  educational  agency  desiring  to  rcceivii  payments  under 
this  title  shall  submit  to  the  State  educational  agency,  an  applicatZon  which  includes 

(1)  a  coraprehensive  general  plan  for  the  use  of  the  funds  uithln  the 
litaitatlons  set  forth  In  section  212; 

(2)  an  evaluative  report  which  revieX*s  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs 
for  which  it  received  funds  under  this  title;  and 

(3)  a  budgetary  summary  including  the  percentage  of  federal  funds  which 
the  local  educational  agency  intends  to  use  for  each  of  the  broad  categorical 
activities  authorized  by  this  title. 

(b)  The  local  educational  agency  shall  append  to  its  application  a  statement 
assuring  that  - 

(1)  services  will  be  provided  for  the  benefit  of  children  enrolled  in  non 
public  schools  in  a  manner  which  is  consistent  with  those  provisions  of  law  which 
be  operative  if  this  title  were  not  implemented; 

(2)  In  the  fiscal  year  previous  to  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  local 
educational  agency  seeks  funding,  it  maintained  a  level  of  average  current 
«<.^v«-nditures  which  was  in  excess  of  the  level  of  average  current  expenditures 
of  such  agency  In  the  second  previous  fiscal  year;  provided,  however.  That  such 
as^ncy  Is  not  precluded  by  state  law  or  a  court  ruling  related  to  the  equalization  of 
school  finance  from  so  maintaining  its  effort;  and 

\3)  the  local  application  has  been  developed  with  the  active  participation 
and  advise  of  the  Conuttunlty  Advisory  Council  for  Special  Program  Consolidation. 
APPROVAL  OF  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS 
Sac.  210.  (a)  The  State  educnLional  agency  shall  approve  any  local  application 
for  funds;  which  is  consiistcnt  with  the  criteria  established  pursuant  to  section 
20n'")(3). 
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(b)  In  the  event  that  (0   tlie  State  educational  nj^ency  disapproves  the  application 
of  any  local  education  agency  or  (2)  that  any  local  educational  agency  tslieves  chat  it 
h.is  not  been  funded  nursuanC  to  the  requirmentu  of  section  211,  then  such  local 
educational  agency  shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  Cor  a  heating  before  the  Scace 
agency  within  the  thirty  days  after  its  request  for  said  hearing,  and  such  local 
educational  agency  shall  have  the  right  f.o  review  its  application  file  and  the 
■application  file  of  any  other  local  educational  agency  within  the  state.  The 

State  educational  agency  shall  within  10  days  of  said  hearing  issue  a  written 
ruling,  including  its  grounds  for  the  ruling,  which  shall  be  a  part  of  the  local 
educational  agency's  application  file. 

(c)  If  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  a  local  educational  agency  is  not  granted 
a  hearing  or  ruling  within  the  time  allotcd,  or  if  such  agency  in  not  satisfied 
with  the  ruling  arising  from  its  hearing,  it  may  within  siv<ty  days  thereafter 
appeal  to  the  Coxiaissionet  who  shall  make  a  determination  pursuant  to  such  rules  and 
regualtions* as  he  may  prescribe. 

PAYMENTS  TO  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES 
Sec.  211.  (a)  Any  local  educational  agency  whose  application  for  assistance  is 
approved  pursuant  to  section  210  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  share  of  the 
state  allotment  (determined  under  -section  204)  which  is  equal  to  the  ratio  which 
the  average  daily  attendance  of  such  agency  bears  to  the  total  average  daily 
attendance  of  all  the  local  educational  agencies  of  the  state. 
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LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION 
Sec.  212»  For  any  fiscal  year,  a  local  eduational  agency  receiving  assistance 
under  this  title  shall  - 

(a)  limit  the  expenditure  of  such  funds  to  the  broad  categorical  purposes 
of  titles  I,  II,  III,  and  VII,  and  :;ection  807  of  Title  VIII  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965;  Part  B  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act;  Title  III  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958;  the  Rational  School 
Lunch  Act;  the  Adult  Education  Act;  the  Snith-Hughes  Act;    Parts  B,  C,  F,  G,  H, 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963;  and  programs  authorized  by  paragraphs 

1  and  2  of  subsection  222  of  the  Econbmip  Opportunity  Act  of  I9l»4; 
and  '  . 

(b)  establish  a  Community  Advisory  Counsel  for  Special  Program  Consolidation 
and  disestablish  any  other  advisory  council  v^hich  such  agency  may  have  festablished 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  those  federal  programs  which  such  agency,  prior 
to  the  Impleoentatlon  of  this  title,  was  seeking  financial  assistance. 

WITHHOLDIKGS 

Sec.  213.  UTienever  Che  Concnissioaer,  after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  n  hearing 'to  any  State  educational, agency,  or' local  educational  agency,  as  the 
case  may  be,  finds  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with 
any  assurance  set  forth  in  the  State  plan,  or  local  appliw' ation,  approved  under 
the  terms  of  this  title  the  Commissioner  shall  notify  the  agency 
that  further  paynents  will  not  be  made  to  the  State  under  this  title  (or,  in  his 
discretion,  that  the  State  educational  agency  shall  not  make  further  payments 
under  this  title  to  specified  local  educational  agencies  affected  by  the  failure) 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure  »to  comply.  Until 
he  is  so  satisfied,  no  further  payments  shall  be  madfi  to  the  State  under  this  title 
or  payments  by  the  State  educational  agency  under  thir.  title  shall  be  limited  to 
local  educational  agencies  not  affected  by  the  faLlurc,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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JUDICIAL-  REVIEW 

Sec.  21^».   (a)  I£  any  Slate  or  local  educational  agency  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Commissioner's  final  action  with  respect  to  the  approval  of  state  plan  subttitted 
under  section  206  or  with  his  final  action  under  section  213,  such  State  or  local 
educational  agency  may,  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file  x^rith 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  State  is  located, 
a  petition  for  review  of  that  action    A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commissioner,    The  Commissioner 
thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based 
his  action,  as  provided  in  -section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commissioner,  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence,  shall  be  conclusive;  but  r.he  court,  for  good  cause  sho^m,  may  remand 
the  case  to  the  Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Commissioner 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such 

or  modified  findings  o£  fact  shall  likewisfe  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence. 

(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
The  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supceme  Court 

of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certificaion  as  provided  in  section  1254 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

LABOR  STANDARDS 

Sec.  215.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  and  subcontrators 
ill  any  construction  which  is  assisted  under  this  title  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in  the  locality  as 
dtitwrnintid  by  the  Secretary  ot  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
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(AO  U.S.C.  276a-276a-5).    The  Secretary  of  Labor  shalL  have,  with  respect  to  such 
labor  standards,  the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Rporg^.nlzatioa  plan 
^'umbered  14  of  1950  (15  K.R.  3176;  64  Scac.  1267)  and  section  2  of  the  AcC  of 
June  13,  1934  (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

RECORDS,  AUDITS  AND  REPORTS 
Sec.  216.     In  order  to  assure  that  payments  made  pursuant  to  section  203  are 
used  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  any  State  educational  agency 
and  any  local  educational  agency  receiving  such  payments  shall  - 

(a)  use  such  fiscal,  audit:,  and  accounting  procedures  as  nay  be  necessary 
to  assure  (1)  proper  accounting  for  payments  received  by  it,  and  (2)  proper 
disburseoenC  o£  such  payments; 

(b)  provide  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  access  to,  and  the  right  to  examine,  any  books,  documents,  papers, 

or  records  pertaining  to  any  activity  being  funded  under  this  title  as  he  requires; 
and 

(c)  make  such  reports  pertaining  to  any  activity  being  funded  under  this  title 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  or  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  as  he 
requires . 

CIVIL  RIGHT5 

Sec.  217.  Payments  made  under  this  title  shall >be  subject  to  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Ac**-  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000d)  and  title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972  (20  U.S.C.  1681-1686). 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  218.  ThG  Assistant  Secretary  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  pertaining  to  the  effectiveness  of  assistauce »under  this  title 
In  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  children  and  adults. 
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AUTHORIZATION  AND  IMPLEMENT  AT  AXON  OF  APPROI'RIATIONS 
Sec.  219.  (a)  lliere  nre  liercby  authorized  Co  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  implementing  section  220  and  section  221  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary, 

(b)  In  any  fiscal  year,  section  203  of  this  title  shall  only  become  effective 
if  for  that  fiscal  year  the  aggregate  amounts  appropriated,  as  adjusted  by  the 
cost  of  education  indexi.  for  the  programs  described  in  section  208  exceed  the 
aggregate  amount  appropriated  for  such  programs  in  the  base  ye^r. 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
Sec.  220.   (a)  There  shall  be  a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  consisting  of  fifteen  members  which  shall: 

(1)(A)  meet  on  no  less  than  a  quarterly  basis  to  review  the  operation 
and  administration  of  federal  assistance  programs  to  elementary  and 
secoadary  educaticn  and  transmit  its  findiTigs  and  recommendations  r.o  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  within  thirty  days  after 
each  meeting; 

(B)  develop  an  annual  Report  which  - 

(i)  shall  include  a  review  ;and  recommendations  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year  oC:  (I)  the  general  condition  o£  education  in  the  United 
States,  (11)  line  item  budgetary  amounts  for  each  federal  education 
program,  ond  (III)  the  effectiveness  of  federal  assistance  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education;  and 

(ii)  shall  be  transmitted,  by  not  later  than  November  1,  in  any 
calendar    year,  to  the  PresidctL^C,  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Ccmailttee  on 
E<5'ication 'and  Labor,  nnd  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Co.iimittec  on 
Appropriations;  and 
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(2)  Give  adequate  consideration  to  pertinent  rc^ports  of  state  advisory 
councils,  national  advisory  councils  established  to  review  specific  federal 
elementary  and  secondary  education  programs,  the  N:>tional  Center  for  Educational 
Statistics,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  before  issuing  any  findings,  rcconuoysadations 
or  reports. 

^b)  The  membership  of  the  National  Council  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  with  the  proviso  that  tuo  individuals 
shall  be  selected  froa  a  panel  of  four  individuals  submitted,  respectively,  by  each 
of  seven  major  national  education  organizations.    The  President  sKaXI  designate  a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chaimian. 

(c)  Appointments  to  the  National  Council  shall  be  for  non  renewable  terms  of 
two  years,  except  that  in  the  first  year  one  appointment  from  each  of  the  seven 
panels  described  in  subsection  (b)  shall  be  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

(d)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  be  a  member  of  the  National  Council, 
but  he  shall  not  be  subject  to  thet  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  and  (c). 

DATA  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  221.  (a)  The  Director  of.  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  shsll: 

(1)  determine  the  cost  of  eduacation  in  ea^ch  ^t£te,  and  in  the 
United  States  for  the  Fiscal  Yeav  1972;  and  on  th6  base  of  said  fiscal  year, 
using  the  most  recent  data  available,  he  shall  develop  and  annually  update  a 
cost  of  education  index  vhich  includes  annual  variations  for: 

(f^)  average. expenditures  and  average  current  expenditures;  and 
(B)  the  cost  of  each  federal  assistance  program  in  term  of 

per  pupil  service  or  in  terms  of  textbooks,  equipment,  andtother  goods  and 

services,  as  the  case  nay  be,  fc^  each  *"'rich  prograir. ;  and 

(2)  tr^^nsmit  the  cost  of  education  index  to  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Apptoprlations,  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Cowwtltc<i  on  Approver Lat ions,  ^nd  the  Katioual  Advisory  Council  on  Elcwentacy  and 
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Secondary  Education  bj  no  later  than  September  1st  of  each  calendar  year. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorised  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary, 
including  arrangements  with  other  agencies  of  government,  to  collect  and  develop 
datiA  on  the  average  per  capita  personal  Income  of  the  school  districts  of  the 
United  States. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  222.  The  following  definitions  shall  apply  %o  the  terms  used  in  this 
title: 

(1)  The  tena  "average  dally  attendance**  meaosthe  per  pupil  average  dally 
attendance  enrolled  In  the  publ£c  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  stato 

or  2>ocal  educational  agency,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  determined  .by  the  Coomlssloner. 

(2)  The  term  "average  current  expenditures"  means  the  current  e}q}endf.ture8 

of  a  local  educational  agency,  a  State,  or  the  United  States,  as  the  case  may  be, 
divided  by  the  average  daily  attendance  thereof. 

(3)  The  tens  "average  total  expenditures"  meaos  the  total  expenditures  of  a 
lc>cal  educational  agency,  a  State,  or  the  United  States,  as  the  case  nay  be, 
divided  by  the  average  dally  attendance  thereof. 

(4)  Th«  term  "base  year"  means  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30,  1972. 

(5)  The  tern  "current  expenditures"  means  expendlturea  for  public  education, 
including  expeodltures  for  administration.  Instruction,  attendance  and  health 
servlcea,  Fupll  tranaportatlon  services,  opert^ion  and  maintenance  of  plant, 
fixed  charges,  and  net  expenditures  to  ccver  deficits  for  cooniunity  ser/ices 
capital  outlay,  debt  services,  or  expenditures  made  from  federal  granta  in  aid. 

(6)  The  term  "elemec^ary  school"  means  a  day  or  reaidential  achool  which 
provides  elementary  education^  as  provided  by  state  law. 

(7)  The  term  "local  educational  agency"  means  a  public  board  of  education 

or  other  public  authority  legally  constituted  within  a  State  for  cither  adminlstratl 
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control  or  direction  of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function  for,  public  elementary 
or  secondary  schools  in  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district,  or  other  political 
subdivisions  of  a  state,  or  such  combination  of  school  districts  or  counties  as 
are  recognized  in  a  state  as  an  administrative  agency  for  its  public  elementary 
or  secondary  scliools.    Such  term  also  includes  any  other  public  iostitutlon  or 
agency  having  administrative  control  and  direction  of  a  public  elementary  ov 
secondary  schools.    Such  term  also  includes  any  other  public  institution  or 
«gency  having  adioinistrative  control  and  direction  of  a  public  elementary  or 
secondary  school. 

(6)  The  tern  "secondary  school"  means  a  day  or  residential  school  which 
provides  secondary  education,  as  deten&lned  under  state  law. 

(9)  The  term  "Secretary"  meaus  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  at\d  Welfare. 

(10)  The  term  "State"  means  the  fift;y  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Cuaffi,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(11)  The  term  "State  educational  agency"  means  the  state  board  of  education 
or  other  agency  or  officer  prirurily  responsible  for  the  State  supervisees 
of  jmhllc  education  in  elementary  and  secondary  schoolf^  or  it  there  Is  no 
such  officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency- designated  by    the  Govtirnor  or 
by  state  law. 

(1^)  The  term  "total  education  expenditures*'  means  curl^nt  expenditures 
plus  expenditures  for  capital  outlay,  debt  service ,  and  federal  grants  in  aid. 
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TITLE  lit  -  AME^:DMS^•TS  TO  TItS  ACT  OF  SEPTE^aIEa  30,  1950 

(Public  Law  874,  Eighty  First  Congress) 

Sec.  301,  Subsection  3(b)(2)  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950  (Public  Law 

874,  Eighty  First  Congress)  is  amended  to  read  as  lollows: 

"(2)  resided  with  a  parent  employed  on  federal  property  situated  In 

whole  or  in  part  within  such  agency,  or". 

Sec.  302.  Subsection  3(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 

before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof: 

except  that  £f  the  number  of  children  determined  under  subsection 

(a)  and  subsection  (b)  Is  not  in  excess  of  23  per  centum  of  the  Cotal  number  ol 

children  In  average  dally  attendance  In  such  agency,  then  such  agency  shall  be 

entitled  to  payoents  at  a  rate  of  one  half  the  local  contribution  rate  for  any 

child  counted  under  subsection  3tb)(3)  whose  parent  was  on  active  duty  on 

Federal  property  not  situated  In  whole  or  in  part  in  such  agency* 

Sec.  303.  Following  subsection  3(c)(2)  add  the  following  new  subsection  (c)(3): 

"For  the  purposes  of  computing  the  ^^umber  of  children  for  whom  paynent  Is 

provided  under  paragraph  (1)  a  local  educational  agency  ehall  not  include  3  per 

centvn  of  ^he  children  described  In  subsection  (a)  and  subsection  (b) «  respectively, 

if  the  local  contribution  rate  of  such  agency,  as  determined  pursuant  to  subsection 

(d)(2)  is  within  the  highest  25th  percentile  ranking  of  the  local  contribution 

rates  of  all  the  local  educational  l^gencies  of  the  state," 

Sec.  304.  Section  3(d)  of  the  Act  is  atoended  by  striking  out  all  that  follot/s 

the  words  "for  any  fiscal  year  be  less  than"  and  preceeds  the  words  "but  not  tu 

exceed"  and  insert! tig  the  following  In  lieu  tSiereof: 

"60  jit'c  centun  of  the  avciagc  per  pupil  expenditures  in^sudi  state, 

t 

except  In  the  case  of  payments  made  on  the  basla  of  children  resl^^ing  on  federal 
property  described  under  Section  303  (c)  the  local  contribution  ratt  for  any  local 
educational  agency  in  any  state  shall  noK  be  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  average 
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per  pupil  expenditure  In  the  United  states    (which  for  m, 

di.«i.e9,  (wnich  for  the  purposes  of  -his 

sentence  -e^s  the  fifty  states  a„d  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Sec.  305.    Subsection  3  (d)  of  the  Act  Is  amende,  by  strmag  the  proviso 
which  follows  the  words  "fifty  states         the  District  of  Columbia." 

sec.  306.  Redesignate  subsections  3(c)(3).  3(c)(5)  as  subsections  3  (c)(4). 
3(c)(5),  and  3(c)(6);  respectively. 
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TirtE  IV       AMENDMENTS  TO  TiTLE  I  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECCNDARY  EDUCATION 

ACT  OF  1965 

SMC,  AOl.  Section  103  of  Title  I  of  ths  Elementary  an<l  Secondary  Education 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SiEC.  103.     (a)(1)    There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  an  amount  equal  to  not  nore  than  thrb^ 
per  centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  such  year  for  payments  to  State» 
under  section  143  (a)  (other  than  payments  under  such  section  to  jurisdictions 
excluded  from  the  term  'State*  by  this  subsection).    The  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  paragraph  shall  be  allotted  (A)  among  Puerto  Rico,  Cuaa, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  according  to  their  respective  need  for  grants  under  this  part,  (B) 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  io  the  amount  necessary  (i)  to  make  payments 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)(1),  and  tii)  to  make  payments  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)(2).    The  grant  which  a  local  educational  agency  in  Puerto  Rico,  Cuam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Che  Trust  Territory  of  the  ?acific 
Islands  is  eligible  to  receive  shall  be  determined  pursuant  to  such  criteria 
as  the  CoDunissioner  determines  will  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part* 

'H2)(A)    From  the  sums  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,*  the 
Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each  eligible  state  the  remainder  obtained  from 
the  application  of  paragraph  1  which  is  equal  to  the  ratio  which  the  adjusted 
weighted  pupil  count  of  such  state  bears  to  the  total  adjusted  weighted  pupil 
count  of  all  the  states. 
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(B)    For  the  purposfls  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  adjusted  weighted  per  pupil 
count  for  any  state  shall  be  detemined  by  multiplying  — 

(i)  the  quotient  derived  by  dividing  (A)  the  product  of  the  average  daily 
attendance  in  the  schools  of  the  local  educational  agenci(is  of  such  state  and 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  of  such  state  by  (B)  the  average  per  puoil 
expenditure  of  the  United  States;  by 

(ii)  the  quotient  derived  by  dividing  the  average  per  caf^ita  personal 
incoma  of  the  United  States  by  the  average  per  capita  personal  inCtaoe  of  stxh 
state. 

(3) (A)    In  any  case  in  which  the  Connnlssionsr  dei^ermines  Chat  satisfactory' 
data  for  that  purpo&s  are  available,  the  grant  ::o  which  «  Jfical  educ<\rional 
agency  in  a  State  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  uuder  this  part  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  (except  a&  provided  in  paragraph  (A)  shall  be  a  share  of  the  state 
allotisent  (determined  under  subparagraph  (2)  (A)  which  is  r^qual  to  the      .iio  vhich 
the  average  daily  attendance  of  such  agency  be&rs  to  the  total  average  daily  W"^^;9nce 
of  all  local  educational  agencies  in  such  state. 

(B)  In  any  case  in  which  such  data  are  not  available  ,  subject  to  paragr«^^  <4) , 
the  grant  for  any  local  educational  agency  iv  >  State  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  aggregate  Amount  of  such  grants  for  all  such  agencies  in  the  county 
or  counties  in  vhich  the  school  district  of  the  particular  agency  is  located, 
vhich  aggregate  amount  shall  be  equal  to  the  aggr^gat«  amount  determined 
under  this  paragraph  for  such  county  or  counties,  and  shall  be  allocated 
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among  those  agencies  upon  such  equitable  basis  as  may  be  determined  by  the  State 
'educational  agency  in  accordance  with  basic  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Comzaissioner. 

*'(4)(A)    Upon  determination  by  the  State  educational  agency  that  a  local 
educational  agency  in  the  State  Is  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  for  the  special 
educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived  children  who  are  living  in  institutioas 
for  neglected  or  delinquent  children,  the  State  educational  agency  shall,  if  it 
assumes  responsibility  for  the  special  educational  needs  of- such  children,  be 
eligible  to  receive  a  portion  o£  the  allocation  to  such  local  educational  agency 
which  is  attributable  to  such  neglected  or  delinquent  children,  but  if  the  State 
educational  agency  does  not  assume  such  responsibility,  any  other  State  or  local 
public  agency,  as  determined  by  regulations  established  by  the  Comniissloner«  which 
does  assume  such  respofisibility  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  such  portion  of  the 
allocation. 

"(B)    In  the  case  of  local  educational  agencies  which  serve  in  whole  cr  in 
part  the  same  geographical  area,  and  in  the  case. of  a  local  ed.;icatlonal  agency 
which  provides  free  public  education  for  a  substantial  number  of  children  who 
reside  in  the  school  district  of  another  local  educational  agency,  Ct/e  State 
educational  agency  may  allocate  the  amount  of  the  grants  for  those  /Agencies  among 
them  in  usch  manner  as.  it  determines  will  test  carry  out  the  purpC'Ses  of  this  part. 

"(C)    Whenever  a  local  educational  agency  receives  a  grant,  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 3,  which  is  in  excess  of  the  axnount  obtained  by  multiplyi«(g  th&  number  of 
educationally  deprived  children  in  said  district  (as  determined  pursuant  to  section 
103  (B))  by  $500,  such  excess  shall  be  realloted  to  other  loca^^  educational  agencies 
in  proportion  to  the  original  grant  to  such  agencies  in  that  year,  but  with  such 
proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such  local  educational  egencies  being  reduced  and 
realloted  In  a  manner  consistent  with  this  subparagraph. 

"(5)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  *  State*  Moes  not  include 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
li^o  r.ictflc  Islands." 
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TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT 
SEC.  402.    Section  103  (b)  of  Title  I  o£  the  Act  is  anended  by  striking  out 
"aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  described  in  clauses  (A),  (B) ,  and  (C)  of  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"determined  to  be  educationally  deprived  pursuant  to  criteria  prescribed  by  the 
State  educational  agency'. 

DETERMINATION  OF  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  TO  BE  COUNTED 
SEC.  403  (A)     Strike  Sections  103  (c) ,  103  (D) ,  and  103  (e)  of  Title  t  of  th 

Act. 

SPECIAL         of  funds  FOR  INDIAN  CHILDREN 

SEC.  404  (a)     Section  103  of  Title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)(1)    The    terms  on  which  payment  shall  be  made  to  the 

Department  of  the  Interior  under  this  section  shall  include 

provision  for  payments  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 

local  educational  agencies  with  respect  to  Out-Of-State  Indian 

children  in  'the  elementary  or  secondary  schools  of  such  agancies 

under  special  contracts  with  that  Department.    The  amount  of  any  Buch 

payment  nay  not  exceed,  for  each  such  child,  one^half  the  average  per 

pupil  expenditure  in  the  State  in  which  the  agency  is  located. 

^'''(2)  The  maximum  amount  allotted  for  payments  to  the  Secretary  of 

the  Interior  under  clause  (B)(ii)  in  the  second  sentence  o£  subsection 

(a)(1)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  the  amount  necessary  to  mat  the 

special  educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived  Indian  children 

on  reservations  serviced  by  elementary  and  secondary  schools  operated 

for  Indian  children  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  as  determined 

pursuant  to  criteria  established  by  the  Commissioner.    Such  payments 

shall  be  made  pursuant  to  an  agreement  between  the  Commissioner  and 
•  the  Secretary  containing  such  assurances  and  terms  as  the  Commissioner 
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(leremiines  will  best  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Such 
agreement  shall  contain  (A)  an  assiiranco  that  payments 
iiuule  pjiiT5imnt  to  this  snhpnragrMpli  will  he  used  solely  for 
programs  and  pn-jects  approved  I>y  the  Secretary  of  the 
Intenor  which  meefc  the  applicable  requirement?  of  section 
Ul  (a)  and  that  the  Department  of  the  Iiitenur  will  comply 
in  all  other  respects  with  the  rcquiromcnts  of  this  title,  and 
{B}.  provision  for  carrying  out  the  applicjihle  provisions  of 
sections  141  (a)  and  142  (a)  (3) 

STATE  ovKns.Tnn  i»froni?Aiirs 

SEC.  405.  Title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  the 
following  in  lieu  of  part  B: 

"Pai:t  B— Stati-:  OiM':icati:i)  ri:o(Ji;A^rH 
"i'HO{;i:AMti  roi:  HA^*l)iOAl'iM•;l)  cun.uui:^  * 
"SiiC.  121.  (a)  A  (State  agency  which  is  directly  re- 
spO!isib\e  for  providing  free  public  education  fur  luiudicupped 
childreu  (iuclucUng  mentally  retarded,  hard  of  henniiy;,  deaf, 
speech  impaired,  visually  haudicuppcd,  seriously  euiofiomilly 
disturbed,  crippled,  or  other  health  impaired  children. who 
by  reason  thereof  require  special  education) ,  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  a  grant  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  yciir. 
-.""""(h)  The  maximum  grant  which  au  agency  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  uader  this  section  shall  be  an  aniotujt 
equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
in  the  State  or,  if  greater,  in  the  United  )Stiiti'S,  ntid(ij>U(id 
by  the  nnm])er  of  such  cidldrcn  in  average  daily  Nltviidancc, 
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as  tide  III  lined  by  tliu  Coiuinis*>u»iier,  nt  schools  U)i  ImtuU- 
capped  cbililrcu  operated  or  supported  by  the  State  ng'eiif:}*, 
iiu'luding  seliools  j)i-o\-idiiig  speelal  cducatio))  fur  handicapped 
cliiUU'cn  under  contract  or  other  arraufreuiont  M'ith  such  State 
agency,  in  the  most  recent  fiscal  year  for  wliich  satisfactory 
data  arc  available.  In  the  esxnt  the  anuinnt  appropriated  for 
a  fiscal  year  to  cany  out  this  section  is  iusunieicut  to  pay  all 
the  maximum  grants  for  which  State  agenoics  arc  eligible 

under  this  .sectiim,  the  niaxiuuim  <jrant  of  each  such  agency 
shall  be  l  atably  reduced. 

''*((.^)  A  »Stale  agenc}'  shall  use  the  payments  made 
under  this  section  only  for  programs  iiud  projects  (including 
the  acijuisition  of  equipment  and,  where  iiece,s$aiy,  the  cou- 
stniction  of  school  Facilities)  \sincli  rae  dcj>ig;ned  to  meet 
the  special  edticational  needs  of  stich  children.         *   .  ' 

•  "Sec.  122.  (a)  (1)  A  State  educational  agency  or  n  . 
combination  of  such  agencies,  upon  application,  may  receive 
•a  grant  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  to  establish  or 
improve,  either  directly  or  through  local  educational  agen- 
cies, programs  of  edacatiou  for  migraton*  children  of  migra- 
tory agricultural  w'orlvcrs.  The  Cpnunls/ioner  may  approve 
such  an  applicatio!i  only  upon  his  ddennination —  *" 
'*  (A)  that  payments  will  ho  used  for  ]iri).i^r;in».s  and 
j)rojects   (including-  llic  acquisition  of  e<i!tij)nuMit  and 
where  uecej?sary  lhl^  couiiirudioii  oi  .school  lariraie,-^) 
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wliiuli  Ji/'u.(k*si;^nctl  to  im-i^l  Mit*  sjjj.'cial  otlucnlioiial  muinI^ 
of  ini»;i'.i(oiy  diiKucii  (if  inijjratory  a^rKHiUnhii  w'nrkfi'.-:, 
mimI  to  conntiiuUu  these  j)ro«;r;nn.^  and  |>rf»j\'ft>?  ^vitu 
jjimilar  iMO«>ijMns  ami  piojurts  in  fjtluM'  States,  infliulinu; 
tlic  traiiSMiitlal  o'i  pertinent  liifoniiation  witii  ruo]ic<:t 
to  sdionl  rOfnncIs  of  r.nrli  cliiMroii; 

*'(!')  that  ill  plaimiii'^  ami  canyiii.%^  out  imiMTaiKs 
■  ami  projcuts  tliore  lias  been  and  \vill  he  nx)pi'u|_>nate 
courclinatiou  witli  |n'ogi'aius  aclnilnistered  nnder  part  B 
■'■   of  Title  III  of  tlic  Economiu  Oppuitiimty  Act  of  19Gi; 
■■  ■■  ■      "(0)  tliat  siicL  progrnms  and  projects  ^vill  be  ad- 
nMnisteied  and  canu-d  out  iu  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  basic  objectives  of  chiuses  (1)  (B)  and  (*2)  through 
'.(12)  'of.  snbseution  (a)^  and  of  sect loa  142;  and 

"(P)  that,  iu  ph^iining  and  Ciiiiyiug'  oul  ir/ogTains 
■ '  and  projects,  there  luis  been  adequate  assurance  that 
■■  •  provision  ■will  be- made  for  .  the  preschool  educational 
■     needs  of  migrattny''  children  of,  migrator}'  agricultunil 
"workers,-  "whenever  such  agency  deteimines  that  com- 
pliance with  this  clause  will  not  detract  from  the  opera- 
tion of  progi'ams  and  projects  deiicnl)cd  ia  clause  (A) 
of  tills  pavngrai)h  aflcv  coiisidenng  the  funds  iivailiibio 
for  tills  purpose. 
The  CoMiuiii^siniier  sluill. not  linally  disipprovu  au  ap[ilifalioM 
of  a  Slato  ('(tucalioiial  a^jtnicy  undrr  llii.s  I'aragrapli  l'nu* [it 
al'jer  rLVtSou:i))le  notife  ami  oppoii  unity  tor  a  luMriiii>-  to  I  hi* 
.Slate  udiiualiuual  agency. 
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'•'(2)   If  tliy  Conmnsr^ioiiw  ddiTuuncs  lltat  ;i  yialC-  is 
au;il)!c  or  uiiwiiliug  to  Luuduot  L'tliMatuinal  p((»^^riUH5  for 
mi^imtoiy  rliililnju  of  ntii^r.-itmy  n^riculUtnil  wnrkLMS.  or  lluit 
iJ  w'Miilil  result  in  mnrc  (iiriticiit  nnd  cfonfJiuic;  adniinislrulion, 
or  [hni  it  'VOnUl  a»ld  siili:»tautial!y  lo  llio  NVolfarc  of  eiliicn- 
liunal  altaiiunciit  of  sucli  cliildicu,  ho  may  make  spuoial 
ammgeiiients  with  othur  public  or  nonprofit  private  itgcncias 
to  cany  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  in  oiic.or  moi'o  States, 
flud  for  this  puipose  he  n^ay  use  all  or  part  of  the  maxinuim 
total  of  gmnts  available  for  such  Slate  or  Slates  under  this 
section. 

"  (3)  Tor  puiposes  of  this  subsection,  with  the  con- 
currence of  his  parents,  a  migrntory  child  of  a  luigratuiy 
nijricultiunl  worker  shall  he  deemed  lo  continue  to  be  sueh 
a  child  for  a  period,  not  in  excess  of  five  years,  duiing  which 
he  resides  in  the  area  served  by  the  agency  carrying  on  ft 
program  di*  project  under  this  subsection.  Such  children  \vlio 
nre  presently  migrant,  as  determined  pursuant  to  regulations 
of  llic  Commisaioner,  shall  l>e  given  priority  in  the  tniisidcra- 
tion  of  i>rogmms  ami  activities  cuntuined  in  applications 
submitted  under  this  subsection. 

"(b)  The  maxinnun  total  grants  wliirli  shall  bo  made 
available  for  use  in  any  Stat«  for  tbi-J  scrtitui  shall  W  an* 
amount  i;i)unl  to  50  per  ccutuui  of  the  average  per  pupil 
exprudituru  in  that  State: 
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luultipllctl  by  (1)  Hie  csMiMntfd  iiuml.er  of  siidj  mlnnjforv 
cItildrvMi  ivjcd  five  to  scvcjiJccii,  inclusive,  who  rcMdc  in  thv. 
Stnlc  ifu]l  tiiijp,  jiiitl  (2)  llip.  fiill-tiine  c«]uiv;ilcul  of  ihc  ostl- 
niatftl  miiiiber  of  sucli  ml^jralory  djildicn  ao-tvl  fivo  to 
scvtiitccri,  incliirjivc,  wlio  rcdiJc  in  thu  State  part  tinie,  ns 
clctcnnined  hy  the  Cc»mmissione:'  In  flccoulancc  with  rcgiiln- 

tlons,  ciccrpt  that  if,  in  the  case  of  any  State,  such  amount 
exceeds  the  amount  rcqiiircfl  under  subsection  (a) ,  the  Com- 
missioner sbali  allociite  such  excess,  in  the  e:ctent  necessary, 
to  other  Sfates  ^\'hose  niaslnumi  total  of  grants  under  this 
sentence  would  otherwise  be  iusuffic'ient  for  all  si;ch  children 
to  ho  seiTed  in  such  other  States.  In  the  event  the  amount 
appropriated  for  a  fiscal  year  to  cany  out  this  section  Is 
insufficient  to  pay  all  the  irmximuoi  grants  for  which  State 
agencies  aro  eligible  under  this  section,  the  in^uclnuim  giant 
of  each  such  agency  shall  be  ratebly  reduced. 
"ri?ooi?Aivis  roK  Kr.GLncTr.D  oi?  dklinquekt  cirn.DUEi!? 

"Sec.  123.  (a)  A  State  agt-ncy  which  is  directly  re- 
spnusihle  for  providing  frye  puhlic  education  /«>r  rhildren 
in  institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent  children  or  in 
ndull  correj^lionnl  institutions,  if  pu'h  funds  luv  used  pult'ly 
for  children,  slinll  be  cligihli'.  to  receive  a  grant  utuiur  this 
title  for  any  fiscal  year. 

'*(h)  The  mnTuuiuni  grant  wliich  suelj  au  agency  sijjtU 
ho  eligible  to  receive  shi^?l  he  an  anituiiil  cipml  tn  50  per 
centum  of  thu  average  per  pupil  CKpuuditiUC  i^  !h:»(  St^iii^ 
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miillipVicil  hy  tlic  uiujjlij^r 
4)f  Pudi  diilflrcu  in  nvcv:ii>c  ila'ily  nUnnlun'c,  ns  rlrtciv-iiru-d 
l)y  thv.  Conuuissitmcr,  nt  achooh  tor  fJiifli  chihhxn  opLMarcl 
or  supported  by  Umi.  osct.ov,  inrlatVin^c  sriiools  provuliPi^^ 
cducntlon  for  siicL  children  under  contract  or  other  nrnin^'c- 
inent  with  such  agency,  in  the  most  iccent  fiscal  year  for 
Vhich  satisfactoiy  data  are  avaihilile.  lu  the  event  the 
amount  appropriated  for  a  fiscal  year  to  cariy  out  thh 
section  is  insufficient  to  pay  all  the  nuttximum  grants  for 
which  State  agencies  nre  eligible  under  this  section,  the 
maximiuu  gmnt  of  each  such  agency  «hall  bo  ratably 
reduced. 

"  (c)  A  State  agency  shall  use  paments  under  this  sec- 
tion only  for  progtTims  and  projects  (including  the  acquisl* 
tion  of  cqitipment  and  where  necessary  the  constructioa  of 
school  facilities)  which  are  designed  to  meet  the  special 
educational  need-s  of  such  children." 

ADJUSTMENTS  NECESSITATED  BY  APPROPRIATIONS 

Seo.  406.  The  first  sentence  of  section  144  of  title  I  of 
the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "If  the  «iims  appro- 
priated fur  any  fiscal  year  for  maldng  the  payments  provided 
in  part  A  of  this  title  arc  not  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  total 
amounts  which  all  loral  educational  agencies  arc  eligible  to 
receive  luidcr  part  A  of  thla  title  for  such  year  the  nllocalions 
to  Mich  aCiCncics  sliall,  subject  to  adjusJmcuts  under  the  next 
sentence,  be  ratably  reduced  to  the  extent  necessary  lobnng 
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tlw  ;:i:^ivi;iiiP  of  siicli  iillorrtlions  wUlmi  :'ihe  Itmll,'^  of  Ibe 
;uMounfs  Ml  !ipproin'i;il(Mi  Till!  nllocalion  of  n  local  cdiionfional 
;;^n»tiny  wlikh  woulil  be  icdncnil  nndtM*  tho  prccedinp;  sentence 
to  bcluw  tbo  flmoimt  uf  its  allocntloii  under  this  section  fur 
tbc  listiil  yaw  cruliug  Junt:  :J0,  1072,  shall  be  innrcLsed  to 
such  nmoiint,  ihe  total  of  tbe  mcrea^ses  tbereby  required  belug 
derived  by  proportionately  reducmg  tbe  allo(5ations  of  tbe 
renuilnlng  local  educatloual  agencies,  under  tbe  preceding 
sentence,  but  with  siicb  adjustments  as  miiy  be  necessaiy  to 
prevent  tbe  allocation  of  any  of  suc^  remainlii^  local  educa- 
tlonal  agencies  from  being  tbereby  reduced  to  less  tban  sucb 
amoimt. 

TECHNICAL  AifD  CONFORMIXO  A:ME>*DMENT3  TO  TITLE  I 

OP  ESEA  ^^ 
SEC.  407. (A).  Sec.  131  Is  amended  by  striking  all  reference*  cherela  Co 
"Clause  (A),  (B) ,  ot^  (C)  of  Section  103  (a) (2)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu' 
thereof  "Section  103  (b)."; 

~  ;  (b)  Section  lAl  (a)  (0  of  title  I  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  145'*  and  inserting  la  lieu  ^.hereof 
"section  *33  of  the  General  Education  Provlstona  Act". 

(c)  Section  141  (a)  (13)  of  the  Act  is  repe<.led. 

(d)  (1)  Section  142  (a)  of  title  I  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "described  in  section  141  (c)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "provided  for  in  section  122".  % 

(2)  Section  142  (a)(l>  of  title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "secti^»n  103  (a) (5)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  121". 
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The  second  and  third  seiJlenc<;s  of  section  144  of 
title  I  of  the  Act  are  ench  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
10.3(a)  (6)"  and  inseiiiug  in  lieu  thereof  "scctioa  122". 

{f )  Sections  14G  and  147  of  title  I  of  the  Act  iive 
each  amended  by  striking  out  ''sectifln  141  (c) "  and  inseiting 
in  lien  thereof  "section  122'*, 

(8)  Section  402  of  the  Act  <>f  September  30,  1950 
(Piihlic  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  pamgraph: 

**  (16)  The  'average  per  pnpil  expenditure' m  a  State, 
or  hi  the  United  States,  slull  bo  ihe  «ggi*egato  cun-cnt  ex- 
pendHiU'es,  during  the  second  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  cou»pntatiou  is  made,  (or,  if  satisfactory 
data  for  that  year  are  not  ovniLiblo  the  time  of  computa- 
tion,  then  duiing  the  earliest  prccedmg  fiscai  year  for  whiini 
sfttisfactoyy  data  are  available)  of  all  local  educational  ageu- 
cii^  as  defined  in  sltIjuii  40;)  (C)  (A)  in  llio  Stalo,  or  hi  tho 
Uiutod  States  (wliicli  for  Iho  .purpusci  of  this  subscclimi 
ijit-aus  the  fifty  Stales  and  Ihe  Dislriti  of  Cohinibi:i),  as  llio 
r;\st;  may  be,  phis  any  duect  Current  c\2>eaditurcs  l)y  the 
Hit\\c  for  operation  of  such  agencies  (wittunit  regard  tn  tho 
.'^tmrtxv'i  of  funds  from  which  eillier  of  such  expenditures  arc 
made),  divided  by  tl-HS  aggregate  number  of  ehildrcu  in 
»i\era«;c  diiily  ntliMubmce  to  wJiom  sacli  flgcneie^  pnuWded 
ft^e  public  eduL-rtlion  during  such  preceding yc;ir," 
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^  STATE  ALLOTMENT  WPER  NSBK^S  PROGRAM  CONSOLIDATION  AND  ESgA  TITLE  I  REVISION  FORMlItA 

PERCENT  OF  U.S.  WEIGHTED  PERCENT  OF  U.S. 

AVE51AGE  DAILY  ADJUSTED  WEIGHTED  ADJUSTED 


STATE 

ATTENDANCE 

COUN^  P ACTOR 

COUNT 

ALABAMA 

1.73 

1.027 

1  7ft 

ALASKA 

.19 

1. 215 

-23 

ARIZONA 

I.  II 

1. 014 

1.12 

ARKANSAS 

..  98 

.852 

.  83 

CALIFORNIA 

10.  A2 

.866 

9,03 

COLORADO 

1.27 

•  925 

Y    Y  ft 

■  1.  IB 

CONNECTICUT 

I.A7 

.998 

1.47 

D£LAWAK£ 

.29 

i.m 

.33 

FLORIDA 

3.25 

.923 

3.00 

GEORGIA 

2.38 

.873 

2.08 

HAWAII 

.39 

.888 

.35 

IDAHO 

.A2 

.911 

.38 

ILLINOIS 

5.00 

.962 

4.81 

INDIANA 

2.61 

.874 

2.28 

IOWA 

1.46 

1.097 

1.60 

KANSAS 

1.06 

.881 

.93 

KENTUCKY 

1.55 

.842 

1. 31 

LOUISIANA 

1.83 

1. 146 

2.10 

MAINE 

.55 

1.000  • 

.55 

>tARYLAND 

1.97 

1.033 

2.04* 

MASSACHUSETTS 

2.66 

.971 

2.58 

MICHIGAN 

4.68 

1.073 

,  5.02 

MINNESOTA 

2.05 

1. 142 

2.36 

MISSISSIPPI 

1. 16 

.993 

1. 16 

MISSOURI 

2.17 

.899 

1.95 
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STATE  ALLOTMENT  UNDER  NSBA*S  PROGRAM  CONSOLIDATION  AND  ESFA  TITLE  I  REVISIO?!  FORMULA 

PERCENT  OF  U.S.  l/EICHTED  PERCENT  OF  U.S. 

AVERAGE  DAILY  ADJUSTED  WEIGHTED  ADJUSTED 


STATE 

ATTENDANCE 

COUNT  FACTOR 

COUNT 

MO^)TANA 

.38 

.39 

NEBRASKA 

.73 

.733 

.54 

NEVADA 

.29 

.809 

.23 

NEW  HAMFSHXR£ 

.37 

.945 

.35 

NEW  JERSEY 

3.21 

1.130 

3.63 

NEW  MEXICO 

.65 

I.OII 

.66 

NEW  YORK 

7.47 

1.273 

9.51 

NORTH  CAftOLlMA 

2.53 

.942 

2.57 

NORTfl  DAKOTA 

.32 

.971 

.31 

OHIO 

5.2fi 

.909 

4.80 

OKLAHOMA 

1.29 

«805 

1.04 

OREGOM 

1.03 

1.020 

1.05 

PENNSYLVANIA 

5.19 

1.140 

6.62 

RHODE  ISLAND 

.43 

1.087 

.46 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

U37 

.960 

^.32 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

.37  * 

.974 

.36 

TENNESSEE 

2.00 

.889 

1.78 

TEXAS 

5.89 

1.U6 

6.63 

UTAH 

.68 

.863 

.59 

VERMONT 

.25 

1.337 

.33 

VIRGINIA 

2.36 

.949  . 

2.24 

WASHINGTON 

1.73 

,903 

1.S7 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

.91 

.919 

.84 

WISCONSIN 

2.10 

1.165 

i  2.48 

WYOMING 

.19 

.982 

.19 

DlSTSllCt  OF  C0L\JMB1A 

.30 

1.28 

.38 
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Page  Three  Footnotes  June  18,  1973 

^SrATE  ALLOTMEtn"  UNDER  NSDA'S  PROGRAM  CONSOLIDATION  AND  ESEA  TITLE  I  REVISION  FORMULA 


1.  In  order  to  detemlne  the  effect  of  this  formula  vls-a-vls  the  existing  Title  I 
fonaula  and  proposed  lowlncotne  alternative  formulae  thereto,  reference;  should 

be  made  to  the  attached  chart  prepared  by  the  New  York  State  Education  Department 
For  both  charts  the  percentage  figures  represent  the  share  of  the  total  approprl 
ations  which  each  state  would  receive. 

2.  Figures  for  average  daily  attendance  and  per  pupil  expenditures  are  based  upon 
1972-1973  estimates.    See  National  Education  Association  Research  Report  1972- 
R-12,  Estimates  of  School  Statistics  1972-1973.  at  page  27.    Figures  for  per 
capita  personal  Income  are  based  upon  the  1971  table  appearing  in  Survey  of 
Current  Bnsiness.  August,  1972.    See  National  Education  Association  Research 
Report  1973-Rl,  RankinRS  of  the  States. 

3.  Each  state's  weighted  adjusted  count  f^actpr  is  based  on  its  percentage  of  the. 
national  average  daily  attendance,  as  adjusted  by  its  relative  per  pupil 
expenditure  level  Veffort)  and  Its  per  capita  personal  income  (wealth)* 

4.  These  percentages  were  computed  without  consideration  given  to  the  Impoaitiotr 
of  a  1972  "save  harmless"  provision  is  Included,  this  distribution  scheme 
would  apply  to  those  funds  which  are  in  excess  of  the  ;aaount  needed  to  save 
every  state  harmless. 

3.    Fer  capita  personal  iacome  for  the  District  of  Columbia  was  not  included  in 

la  the  chart  referred  to  la  footnote.  A  level  equal  to  the  national  average  was 
assumed. 


(Note:    Allow  ofte  percent  overall  margin  of  error  for  rounding  off  figures.) 
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Mr.  SxEiNTiiLRKn.  I  think  my  comments  will  be  fairly  brief.  The  first 
comment  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  we  have  always  been  chastised 
by  the  administration  and  others  that  we  have  taken  a  negative  view- 
point by  indicatin^]^  what  is  wron":  with  soniotliin^y.  rather  than  wiiat 
could  ])e  done.  With  this  in  mind  we  decided  to  take  a  positive  ap- 
proach and  actually  had  the  audacity  to  submit  to  the  committee  a  bill 
which  we  have  drafted. 

Now,  this  bill,  I  might  add,  takes  into  consideration  some  of  the 
l)roblems  which  Mrs.  Reimers  has  just  mentioned ;  and  it  is  offered  as  a 
su^^gestion  to  the  committee. 

To  date  we  have  found  no  bill  that  could  perfectly  resolve  all  the 
questions  and  all  the  problems.  Nevertheless,  we  submit  ours  to  you  in 
good  faith  as  a  first  step  toward  resolving  some  of  the  difficulties  in 
a  very  complex  area. 

Our  bill  has  four  titles. 

Our  first  title  extends  certain  el  jmentary  and  secondary  education 
])ro<^rams  to  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1078. 

Our  second  title  is  a  proirram  consolidation,  provided  therein  i.s  a 
triggering  mechanism  which  permits  program  consolidation  to  occur 
only  when  total  Federal  appropriations  exceed  the  base  year. 

In  other  words,  program  consolidation  cannot  be  used  as  a  mecha- 
nism to  cut  the  Federal  commitment  to  education.  Once  the  base  year 
fi^nires  for  total  appropriations  are  maintained,  then  program  con- 
solidation goes  into  effect. 

I  might  add  at  this  point  we  are  also  suggesting  that  Congress  man- 
date the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  to  come  up  with  an 
annual  cost  of  education  index.  Such  an  index  was  suggested  at  one 
time  by  the  President's  Commission  on  School  Finance.  It  has  been 
our  thought  that  since  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  comes  up  with 
similar  kinds  of  labor  data,  we  should  be  asking  the  same  kind  of 
education  information  from  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  National 
Center. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  formula  for  our  distribution  of  funds.  Needless 
to  say,  we  have  appended  some  tables  which  give  you  an  idea  of  how 
the  money  will  be  distributed  State  by  State.  That  is  always  of  inter- 
est to  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

I  would  add  a  couple  of  other  points  with  respect  to  our  bill.  We  are 
suggesting  that  a  new  national  advisory  committee  be  implemented. 
This  suggestion  is  based  on  the  fact  that  we  have  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  narae  or  to  suggest  names  to  the  administration  as  to  who 
would  bo  equitable  council  members,  that  is,  who  would  give  a  true 
viewpoint  on  the  operation  of  current  programs. 

The  National  School  Boards  Association  has  at  this  time  and  date 
absolutely  no  one  on  any  national  advisory  committee,  administered 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Office  o|  Education,  I  think  this  is  unusual, 
to  say  the  least.  We  are  suggesting  a  remedy  which  is  similar  ^^^hsii 
we  saw  in  the  development  of  the  legal  services  program  under  OEO. 

If  you  recall  the  discussion,  it  was  that  certain  members  of  th^j 
corporation  would  be  named  by  the  bar  association.  Well,  we  are 
suggesting  the  establishment  of  a  national  advisory  committee  wherem 
each  of  the  major  educational  associations  submit  a  panel  of  four 
names  to  the  administration  and  the  administration  would  select  two. 
We  could  also  have  provisions  in  there  for  the  public  at  large  bemg 
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represented.  But  this  would  seem  to  be  a  mechanism  for  getting  around 
the  particular  problem  which  this  particular  advisory  is  established 
to  avoid. 

In  addition,  our  bill  does  contain  a  f reedom-of-information  kind  of 
provision,  wherein  every  local  school  district  would  know  not  only 
how  well/its  applications  are  doing  at  the  State  and  Federal  lex'el,  hut 
how  the  applications  of  all  other  districts  are  doing,  so  as  to  prohibit 
any  questions  that  might  arise  in  the  approval  of  applications  and  the 
distribution  of  funds.  . 

Title  III  of  our  bill  is  a  suggestion  with  respect  to  the  reform  of 
impact  aid.  That  problem  has  been  forever  plaguing  us.  So  we  have 
come  up  with  a  suggestion.  Basically  we  would  be  paying  the  "A" 
category  of  youngsters — I  am  thinking  of  authorizations,  not  estab- 
lishing entitlement  levels  in  the  appropriations — by  counting  "A"  cate- 
goiy  youngsters  the  same  way  we  are  now.  I  am  not  going  into  detail 
so  there  is  some  variation  from  what  I  am  saying  ana  what  is  in 
our  printed  statement. 

With  respect  to  "B"  category  youngsters,  if  that  "B"  category  is 
what  we  would  call  "B-in"  we  would  be  basically  paying  exactly  as  we 
are  now.  I  should  say  the  same  method  of  calculating  would  take  place. 

As  an  aside,  we  do  change  the  allotment  to  60  percent  of  the  State 
average,  rather  than  the  current  50  percent  of  the  State  or  national 
average,  whichever  is  higher. 

With  respect  to  civilian  "B-outs,"  and  I  am  jumping  over  some 
specifics  here,  but  with  respect  to  some  civilian  "B-outs,"  we  are  sug- 
gesting that  one  of  two  things  occur :  one,  the^  not  be  counted  at  a]l  or 
two,  that  they  not  be  counted  for  those  districts  which  have  less  than 
30  percent  of  their  children  counted  for  impact  aid  purposes. 

Not  included  in  our  impact  aid  program,  but  a  suggestion  by  the 
Senator  from  Coloi*ado,  which  we  would  support,  is  a  phase-in  and 
phase-out  provision,  whereby  those  districts  which  might  be  hurt  by 
our  impact  aid  amendments  would  have  an  opportunity  to— even  with 
"B-out"  youngsters,  be  gradually  withdrawn  rather  than  dramatically 
cut  in  1  year. 

Title  IV  of  our  bill  makes  a  drastic  suggestion  in  the  change  of  title  I 
formula.  We  are  suggesting  that  the  title  I  formula  take  into  consid- 
eration per  capita  income,  pw  pupil  expenditures  and  average  daily 
attendance.  We  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  in  the  year-to-year 
operation  of  title  I,  to  draw  the  distinctions  between  educationally  dis- 
advantaged and  economically  disadvantaged.  The  two  groups  are  not 
identical. 

We  count  one  group  for  the  purpose  of  getting  money  under  the 
formula,  and  we  provide  services  for  another  group.  Sometimes  they 
are  the  same ;  sometimes  they  are  not. 

Census  data,  as  you  well  know,  up  until  last  year  we  were  using  1960 
census  data  wnich  was  collected  in  1959,  which  means  that  up  until 
last  year  there  were  no  children  in  school  who  were  counted  unaer  the 
1959  census.  They  had  all  graduated.  Ev^^n  next  year,  when  we  will 
bo  using  1970  census  data,  it  will  be  6  years  behind.  Given  a  12-year 
school  cycle,  half  of  the  youngsters  counted  under  1970  census  data, 
will  no  longer  be  in  school. 

AFDC  payment  vary  so  much  from  State  to  State,  region  to  region 
and  it  causes  us  difficulties  every  time  we  take  on  the  appropriations 
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process  because  then  the  questions  arise  with  respect  to  fiooi*s  and  guar- 
antees an,d  grandfather  clauses.  We  are  suggesting  a  radical  change  in 
tlie  formula  and  I  am  submitting  it  to  tlie  committee  for  their  study  to 
try  to  resolve  some  of  the  problems  which  we  have  encountered  up 
mitil  this  time. 

^Ir.  Chairman,  I  do  also  have  some  comments  with  respect  to  your 
bill,  S.  1539.  I  think  the  two  most  major  comments  that  we  have  are 
in  support  of  some  of  the  concepts  preserved  therein.  First  is  the  way 
which  that  pro])osed  legislation  handles  the  i-egionalization  problem. 
We  believe  that  tlie  whole  question  of  regionalization  is  not  and  it 
should  not  be  left  entirely  to  the  administration,  but  should  be  worked 
out  in  conjunction  with  the  Congress. 

I  would  say  we  have  one  particular  problem  with  your  bill,  and  it  is 
tlie  usual  phrase  that  sometimes  develops  in  boilerplate,  and  that  is  the 
use  of  the  language  "such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective 
audit,"  or  "such  otlier  data  as  the  Secretary  or  Assistant  Secretary 
deems  necessary." 

I  would  call  the  committee's  attention  to  how  we  handle  similar 
kinds  of  requests  in  our  bill  in  section  216  of  our  bill  which  limits,  let 
us  call  it,  a  ''fishing  expedition"  only  to  the  purposes  of  the  bill  and  not 
beyond  the  four  walls  of  that  bill. 

That  summarizes  my  statement,  sir.  If  you  have  any  questions  wo 
Avill  bo  deli^ht^d  to  answer  them. 

Senator  Pell.  Thanlc  you  very  much. 

To  digest  your  views  then,  as  I  understand  them,  what  you  are  say- 
ing is  that  you  think  that  you  want  to  keep  the  categorical  programs 
but  you  think  the  administration  of  them  is  burdensome  and  you  want 
to  See  some  consolidation  of  administration  ? 

Is  this  an  oversimplification  of  what  you  are  saying,  or  is  that 
about  it? 

Mr.  Steinhelber.  That  is  a  valid  statement. 

Senate?  Pell.  Secondly,  as  we  move  ahead  with  these^  different 
bills  and  their  consideration,  we  want  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  vll 
the  different  bills.  I  would  gather  in  its  pi-esent  form  you  would 
rather  keep  this  present  legislation  on  the  books  than,  substitute  it 
with  either  the  administration's  bill  or  the  bill  that  I  have  offered. 
Would  that  be  correct  or  not  ? 

We  have  to  make  pretty  much  black  and  white  decisions.  Which  of 
the  two  do  you  prefer? 

Mr .  Steinhilber*  I  inealize  that — — 

Senator  Pell.  I  guess  youi  own  bill  would  be  your  first  choicej 
obviously. 

Mr.  STEiNiiiLiiEP..  Obviously,  tliat  is  our  first  choice. 

Senator  Pell.  The  remaini;i^^ three:  the  present  bill,  the  adminis- 
tration's bill,  and  the  one  that  1  have  offered  i  which  one  do  you  prefer? 

Mr.  Steinhilbek.  The  reason  I  cannot  giv>;  a  direct  answer  is  tha^ 
I  see  your  particular  bill  and  the  present  law  as  more  complemeritaiy 
than  alternatives.  Your  bill,  which  actaally  sets  up,  let  us  call  it,  a 
legislative  codification  of  c::Tfent  law,  whereby,  for  example,  the 
same  definition  applies  to  all  programs,  I  think  is  perfectly  compa- 
tible with  existing  law  and  could  b:?  sdded  to  any  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, including  our  suggestion  or  the  Better  Schools  Act, 
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Now,  with  resf)ect  to  the  Better  Schools  Act,  I  can  say  categorically 
we  would  oppose  its  passage,  period. 

Senator  ]Pell.  Do  you  have  any  philosophical  views  about  the 
question  of  passthrough  of  tax  funds  to  the  local  school  boards  and 
school  districts?  Do  you  support  this  concept  or  do  you  think  th^ 
Federal  Government  should  keep  a  string  on  these  programs? 

Mr.  Steinhilber.  If  the  Senator  is  speaking  of  a  passthrough 
mechanism  whereby  money  would  flow  to  the  local  school  districts,  a 
distribution  must  be  made  between  geneml  aid  and  categorical  aid. 
If  the  Senator  is  asking  the  question  in  the  context  of  Ciitegorical 
aid,  our  position  is  that  categorical  programs  should  maintain  exist- 
once,  but  there  should  he  some  ease  of  administration  as  well  as  some 
flexibility  in  the  way  the  moneys  can  be  shifted  between  and  among 
categories. 

We  would  contend  that  while  we  have  to  account  for  the  cate- 
gories and  how  the  money  is  used,  we  would  see  this  more  as  a  report- 
mg  function  back  to  the  Federal  Goveniment  than  a  day-to-day  ad- 
ministrative control  function. 

Now,  when  we  get  to  the  question  of  general  aid  to  eduaition,  we 
would  then  say  that  we  would  prefer  the  approach  of  a  direct  pas- 
sage of  tax  funds  with  no  strings  attached.  So  that  I  would  have 
to  divide  your  question  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  which  way  it  was 
posed. 

At  the  current  time  we  would  consider  that  current  categorical 
progn^ms  should  be  continued.  There  is  no  need  to  discontinue  them. 
Senator  Pkll.  Thank  you. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Senator  Dominick.  Mrs.  Heiniei-s,  I  would  like  to  get  in  a  little  dia- 
log witli  you  first,  if  I  may,  before  I  get  to  Mr.  Steinhilber. 

In  your  statement  you  say  that  the  administration  is  no  longer  pur- 
suing its  bill.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  is  not  accurate;  they  are.  They 
would  like  to  have,  as  I  said  to  the  chairman,  very  extensive  hearings 
on  it  to  try  to  find  out  what  people  are  saying  about  it,  what  could  be 
corrected,  what  could  be  changed. 

But  they  arc  sticking  with  the  concept  of  the  bill,  special  revenue 
sharing,  'xhey  are  not  necessarily  bound  word  by  word  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  As  you  well  know,  when  T  introduced  it,  I  made 
some  comments  which  have  been  rather  widely  circulated.  It  did 
not  make  me  very  popular  downtown. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  go  into  some  of  the  specific  about  it.  As 
I  read  your  statement,  talking  about  the  Better  Schools  Act,  what 
you  are* really  Siiying  is  that  there  is  not  enough  money  in  it;  is  that 
not  right? 

Mrs.  REorERS.  That  is  a  part  of  it. 

Senator  Dominick.  So,  if  funding  of  the  program  was  at  least  at 
the  levels  of  what  was  spent  on  the  pi-ograms  which  are  folded  into 
this,  there  are  some  30  I  think,  folded  in,  you  would  feel  happier 
about  the  bill ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mrs.  Reimeus.  That  is  correct,  provided  there  were  not  other  pro- 
grams left  out  of  it,  in  the  folding  process  and  provision  was  made 
to  correct  the  other  problems  raised  by  my  written  statement.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  in  the  present  proposal  there  are  certain  cate- 
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froriral  propranis  whicli  are  not  included  in  tlie  special  revenue  shar- 
in«ratall. 

Senator  Domimck.  That  is  ripht,  and  presumably  they  arc  ;roin'r 
to  he  funded  separately  as  cate<rorical  pro«rranis. 

IMPACT  Ml)  mronyi 

Now  jroin«r  on  to  the  Public  Law  874  cate«rory  B  students,  Mr.  Stein- 
hilher  nuide  sonic  roninUMit  whicli  I  did  not  (juito  prct,  on  catepfory  B 
pn)«i;ran\s  for  inij)act  urea  aid  that  I  ]>\it  in,  as  a  su*rffostion  for 
what  we  cf)uld  do  to  have  a  phasein  and  phaseout  projrranv.  Would 
you  mind  jri  vin^  me  your  comment  a<rain  ? 

^fr.  St>:in'iiiijikii.  Yes.  We  arc  nuikinjj;  a  su'r;rcstion  in  our  hill  that 
we  count  all  cate<rory  A  youn^rsters  identical  to  the  way  we  count 
them  now. 

Senator  DoMixicK.  Ri«rht. 

Mr.  St>:ixj5Il»ku.  And  all  B-in  youngsters,  both  civilian  and  mili- 
tary, meanin*^  where  the  niilit4iry  basc^  is  in  the  school  district,  would 
bo  counted  as  one-half  of  a  child.  That  is  exactly  the  way  they  arc 
now  counted. 

Military  B-outvS,  when  the  military  base  is  outride  of  the  school 
district,  if  that  is  a  hi^rh  impact  district — and  "high  impact"  we  are 
defining:  as  25  percent,  we  would  continiie  to  count  one-half  the  chil- 
di-en,  the  same  us  they  are  counted  now.  However,  if  they  are  not 
in  the  high  impacted  aid  district,  less  than  25  ix»i"cejit,  B-outs  pay- 
ments would  he  made  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  "B-in."  In  other  words 
one-half  of  one-half  or  one-quarter  of  each  youngster  is  counted. 
Finally,  our  impact  aid  revision  excludes  civilian  B-outs. 

Senator  Dominick.  TTnder  ^'liat  dates  do  you  do  this? 

Mr.  ST>:ixiiiLnKn.  We  have  not  su^rgeitcd  any  dates.  My  comment 
with  n^pect  to  your  bill  >vas  that  while  it  >'as  not  a  part  of  ours.,  we 
have  lookC'd  at  your  suggestion  and  find  that  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
our  pix)posal  can  be  improved  upon  is  for  those  districts  which  arc 
hurt  to  be  given  an  opi)ortunitv  or  a  time  in  which  to  change  their 
tax  stmcture,  so  that  they — I  tliink  you  used  the  term  that  they  do 
not  have  to  absorb  this  ''cold  turkey,^'  in  your  statement  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate^ 

Senator  Dominick.  I^t  me  disc\isa  that  with  vou  a  little  bit.  The 
problem  with  impacted  area  aid  under  874  in  tlie  civilian  part,  has 
been  looked  at  by,  I  think,  five  admuiistrations  now,  regardless  of 
party,  and  they  have  all  tried  to  kill  it^ 

TTp  to  date  they  have  been  unsuccessful  as  far  as  Congress  is  con- 
cerned. Now,  the  difficulty  of  course,  is  the  fact  that  the  wealthier 
school  districts  aiound  Washington,  in  particular  and  some  of  the 
other  areas,  get  a  lot  of  money  out  of  tins  which  they  really  do  not 
need  in  terms  of  their  ability  to  raise  their  own  funds. 

My  thought^  in  putting  the  formula  where  1  did,  where  you  get 
100  ixjrcent  the  fii-st  year  and  then  75, 50, 25,  and  so  on,  is  that  property 
taxes  are  always  a  year  behind.  The  kids  go  to  school  before  the  family 
moves  into  an  area,  before  the  property  taxes  come  into  the  school 
districts,  and  therefore  I  phased  it  out  over  a  period.  ^ 

Certainly  a  civilian  Federal  employee  who  is  living  in  Montgomery 
County,  by  the  time  thoy  have  been  there  5  years,  is  paying  just  as 
much  as  any  other  peraon  is  who  is  not  a  Federal  employee.  So  it 
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really  would  not  seem,  over  a  period  of  5  years,  for  there  to  be  any 
reason  for  this  distinction. 

Tlie  military,  however,  by  and  large  rotate  and  they  rotate  rather 
rapidly.  Four  years  is  a  long  term  for  anybody  to  be  at  a  base  with  a 
family,  and  they  usually  get  transferred  to  another;  so  the  rotation 
period  would  automatically,  as  they  move  in,  bring  them  up  to  the  100- 
percent  level  before  they  get  phased  out  at  alL  thereby  taking  care 
of  the  situation  whereby  they  are  not  paying  as  many  taxes  and  when* 
the  Federal  installation  has  impacted  on  the  area. 

Under  your  proposal,  as  I  understand  it,  you  are  doing  it  all  in  one 
year? 

Mr.  Steinhujjer.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Dominick.  Cutting  it  out.  And  that  one  of  the  difficulties 
with  your  proposal,  obviously  is  that  it  treats  the  militar>s  high-im- 
pact, low-impact,  area  on  a  25-percent  basis.  If  the  district  had  24  per- 
cent instead  of  25,  they  are  still,  in  my  opinion,  pretty  badly  impacted, 
particularly  if  they  happen  to  be  in  a  low-cost,  relatively  low-cost  hous- 
mg  area. 

Mr.  Steinhiujer.  That  is  only  for  tlie  B-out  jjoungsters;  that  is 
where  the  military  base  is  outside  the  school  district.  But  that  is  the 
only  time  we  make  that  distinction. 

Senator  Dominick.  In  our  State  we  have  a  town  called  Security, 
n  great  many  of  the  people  who  live  there  work  at  Fort  Carson. 
It  is  a  totally  different  area,  but  the  total  assessed  valuation,  if  you 
did  it  at  100  percent  of  present  market  value,  would  not  meet  tlie 
amount  of  money  that  they  need  for  the  schools. 

So  they  are  in  tough  shape,  even  though  they  are  out  and  insofar 
as  vour  formula  is  concerned. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  we  are  ever  going  to  get  a  total  agreement  on 
this.  Obviously  the  people  who  live  in  5  school  district  with  a  lot  of 
people  from  Federal  civilian  employees,  are  very  grateful  for  the 
Federal  money  that  comes  in,  because  it  lowers  their  taxes  and  they  do 
not  want  to  see  this  changed. 

In  like  manner,  those  areas  which  arc  just  l>elow  whatever  percent- 
age  you  make  in  the  military^  out  bases^  are  going  to  feel  that  they 
are  feeing  abused.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  way  that  you  are  ever 
going  to  get  total  agreement. 

Wliat  we  have  to  do  is  try  to  make  it  as  fair  as  we  can.  But  I  would 
think  that  we  could  work  along  the  lines  that  I  have  and  along  the 
lines  that  you  have,  try  to  fit  them  together,  without  creating  too 
many  problems.  The  major  problem  is  to  try  and  determine  where  the 
ewtoff  of  the  impacted  area  aid  it  ^oing  to  seriously  disrupt  tlie  school 
system.  I  cannot  see  that  those  districts  are  any  other  than  military 
districts?  Can  you? 

Mr.  Steinuilber*  Yes.  To  other  than  military  districts,  we  do  have 
problems.  For  example,  in  the  area  in  and' around  San  Diego  where 
you  have  a  naval  bnse  with  civilian  employees  at  the  naval  yards  and 
so  there  are  such  arf/as  around,  both  in  San  Dleffo  

Senator  Doinxr^K.  "Why  would  that  be  troublesome? 

Mr.  STEixirrLBEH.  It  is  a  real  problem  even  with  civilians. 

Senator  Dominick.  ^Y\\y  would  that  be  a  problem.  Why  is  San 
Diego  in  a  position  wliich  creates  difficulty  ? 
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Mr.  Steinhilber.  I  am  just  giving  you  an  example.  If  we  exclude  all 
civilians  

Senator  Domixick.  I  understand  that.  I  do  not  see  why  that  is  a 
problem.  The  civilians  own  their  house,  do  they  not? 

Mn  Steinhiijier.  Yes;  that  is  quite  true.  Let  me  give  an  example  of 
something  that  actually  does  exist.  I  will  give  it  to  you  as  a  hypotheti- 
cal. This  situation  does  exist  in  a  county  school  district  fairly  close  to 
Washington,  D.C.  There  happens  to  be  a  small  military  establish- 
ment, a  small  military  base.  There  happens  to  be  also  a  Westinghouse 
plant.  Now,  that  Westinghousc  plant  is  paying  taxes,  as  is  its  civilian 
employees  paying  taxes  on  their  homes;  whereas  at  the  military  base 
there  are  no  taxes  collected  by  the  school  district  on  that  military 
base.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons,  if  yon  recall,  sir,  the  reason  that  an 
"A"  category  youngster  is  counted  as  a  whole  and  "E"  category  young- 
sters only  counted  one-half. 

Senator  Domikick.  I  would  agree. 

Mr.  Steinhiujer.  Taking  that  kind  of  distinction — well,  we  have 
opposed  in  the  past  any  discussion  of  discontinuing  the  B  category 
youngsters  on  the  grounds  that  that  school  dieitrict  should  have  the 
availability  of  taxing  all  of  the  property  and  that  half  of  the  tax 
resources  for  education  is  really  taxaole  on  commercial  property. 

That  is  what  is  being  withdrawn  from  the  tax  rolls. 

Senator  Dominick.  Well  then,  if  you  take  that  attitude  the  problem 
is :  what  do  you  do  about  a  national  forest  ? 

Mr.  STEiKinianER.  There  are  exceptions — ^you  well  know,  the  impact 
aid  has  several  concepts.  Sometimes  it  is  viewed  in  terms  of  property 
being  taken  off  the  tax  rolls;  and  sometimes  in  terms  of  the  impact  on 
student  enrollment,  meaning  a  sudden  influx  of  youngsters  into  a 
school  system  which  had  not  been  there  before. 

There  has  also  been  a  philosophical  rationale  that  the  military  has 
taken  that  they  want  to  make  sure  the  education  for  the  children  of 
military  youngsters,  especiallv  now  since  we  are  going  to  have  an  all- 
volunteer  service,  is  of  the  liighest  quality  possible  in  the  United 
States. 

I  realize  we  have  different  philosophical  questions  on  impact  aid, 
which  sometimes  causes  us  to  view  the  formula  in  different  directions. 
X  hope  we  can  resolve  those  differences. 

Senator  Dominick,  Mrs,  Reimers,  you  say  on  page  8  of  your  state- 
ment, talking  about  local  control  of  education,  which  I  have  always 
been  in  favor  of  and  I  think  the  whole  committee  is,  you  say  that  tne 
Better  Schools  Act  provisions  with  regard  to  title  I  and  874  3(a)  were 
objectionable  to  the  extent  that  they  opened  the  door  for  greater 
State  administration  of  local  programs.  In  \vhat  way? 

Mr,  Reskick.  The  administrative  objections  you  refer  to  arc  some- 
what indirect  in  that  under  the  Better  Schools  Act,  the  State  agency 
would  be  able  to  operate  title  I  grant  programs  through  the  local  dis- 
trict, Wliat  we  were  afraid  of  was  that,  through  those  kinds  of  pro- 
grams, the  State  agency  iniffht  bo  in  a  position  to  coerce  local  units  of 
government  to  conform  with  title  T  concepts  to  that  of  the  State, 
in  order  to  receive  additional  money  from  the  State  level. 

Senator  Dominick,  But  at  this  point  title  I  programs  coerce  it  from 
the  Federal  level ;  is  that  better? 
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Mr.  Resnick.  Wo  are  not  saving  it  is  bett<?r.  ^V]\at  we  prefer  to  do, 
of  coui-se,  is  to  eliminate  any  interference  with  respect  to  local  deter- 
mination over  the  operation  of  the  title  I  program. 

Now,  with  respect  to  impact  aid,  tliere  was  a  statewide  compar- 
ability factor  added  to  the  l^etter  Schools  Act,  which  said  that  as  a 
condition  for  receiving  impact  aid  funds,  the  Stat<?  agency  would  Jiavc 
to  provide  a  comparable  level  of  education  for  all  impacted  school 
children. 

To  our  way  of  thinking  this  would  lead  to  a  notion  of  fiilj  Stnte 
funding  of  eoucation.  Certainly  we  support  the  intrastate  er^nalization 
of  education.  However,  we  do  believe  that  power  equalization,  which 
leaves  expenditure  determinations  to  the  local  units,  is  preferable  to 
full  State  funding,  which  takes  away  from  the  local  unit  of  Govern- 
ment the  right  to  determine  its  expenditure  rates. 

Mi-s.  Rkimers.  Senator,  if  I  may  respond  to  your  question  in  a  dif- 
ferent context.  Tlio  vocational  money  that  comes  through  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  local  district  is  a  source  of  continual  trou- 
ble, at  least  in  our  particular  State  it  is  

Senator  Dominick.  Your  State  is  what? 

Mrs.  Reimers.  Connecticut. 

The  State  departments  tend  to  empire  build  with  Federal  money 
and  if  tJieir  empires  liappen  to  conflict  with  the  local  need  then  tlie 
local  Jieed  generally  is  not  met. 

For  example,  in  Connecticut  we  have  vocational  technical  high 
schools,  which  are  a  separate  or^fanization  from  the  local  Iiigh  school 
in  the  district.  We  are  not  permitted  to  run  the  programs  in  our  lojeal 
high  schools  that  are  needed  ?f  they  are  run  in  the  vocational  high 
school. 

The  vocational  technical  high  school  cannot  accommodate  the  num- 
ber of  youngstei'S  who  wish  to  go  there;  therefore  you  have  a  large 
number  of  young  people  deprived  of  the  kind  of  program  they  need^  in 
their  own  comprehensive  high  schools  because  of  State  administrative 
interference  in  a  program.  I  believe  tliis  is  the  essence  of  what  we 
mean  

Senator  Dootnick.  Can  you  not  change  that  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture ?  That  is  a  State  law  ?  Tfiat  is  not  a  Federal  law. 

Mrs.  Reimers.  TJiat  is  a  little  more  complicated  than  that.  We 
are  working  at  it  and  the  thing  that  has  helped  the  most  has  been  an 
independent  advisory  committee  on  vocational  education,  which  lias 
made  this  a  cause  celebrc. 

General-  Education  Aid 

Senator  Dominick*  In  your  testimony  you  say  in  the  Better  Schools 
Act  when  you  are  conmienting  on  point  4,  it  does  not  matter  whether 
the  problems  of  redtape,  grantsmanship.  and  loss  of  local  program  dis- 
cretion is  imposed  by  the  State  or  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

What  you  are  saying  there,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  you  would 
rather  have  a  general  education  bill  ? 

Mrs.  Reimers.  General  aid  bill. 

Senator  Dominick.  Well,  you  cannot  get  it.  I  hate  to  tell  you  that. 
YouVe  got  too  many  constitutional  problems. 
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Mr.  Rksxick.  A  portion  of  the  comment  was  directed  to  the  fact 
that  the  Better  Schools  Act  did  not  in  any  way  limit  State  admin- 
istration of  the  consolidation.  From  our  standpoint  it  makes  little 
differonce  wlu'ther  we  are  talkinjij  about  Federal  regulation  or  State 
regulation.  In  attempting  to  handle  this  in  our  bill  we  do  have  a  fea- 
ture whereby,  as  in  general  revenue  sharing,  two-thirds  of  the  funds 
would  pass  through  to  the  local  unit  of  governmeiit,  which  would  have 
to  use  the  money  for  tlie  categorical  purposes  of  the  consolidation. 

However,  this  would  be  a  bypass  of  the  State  level  in  exactly  the 
same  way  that  general  revenue  sliaring  does. 

HOLE  OF  LOCAL  SCHOOL  BOARDS 

Senator  Domikick,  There  are  a  great  number  of  people  who  are  ex- 
ti*cmely  nervous  and  in  many  cases,  I  think,  unnecessarily  so,  but  it 
is  over  the  fact  that  level  school  boards  as  such  would  find  themselves 
involved  with  discrimination  problems  or  with  lack  of  innovative  pro- 
grams and  so  on  that  they  are  not  going  to  do  enough  along  those  hues, 
which  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  would  think  that  they  wanted  to  keep 
som^  feeling  of  State  responsibility  on  it. 

Hav(f^you  got  any  comment  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Steinhilber.  I  might  add:  in  our  bill  we  do  have  a  compre- 
hensive State  piaa.  We  do  have  <?ompreliensive  local  district  plans. 

Now,  as  Mr.  Resnick  indicAted^  even  on  our  categorical  pass  through, 
the  local  school  district  would  still  have  to  be  using  the  money  for  those 
categorical  purposes  to  retain  the  Federal  interest,  tho  "in"  categories 
and  also  retain  the  degree  of  accountability  for  the  funds. 

You  know  next  year  and  the  year  after  how  the  money  is  being 
used.  However,  even  though  this  does  occur,  we  use  it  in  terms  of  a 
local  plan  as  well  as  State  plan,  so  that  the  local  district  can  determine 
in  its  entire  packa^^e  how  it  is  going  to  be  using  the  funds.  This  is  the 
method  we  are  trvmg  to  suggest  as  a  compromise  between  what  we 
now  have  and  with  an  of  its  categories  and  all  of  its  regulations,  and  a 
general  aid  bill  in  toto. 

Senator  Dominick.  Do  all  the  States  in  the  country — do  you  know — 
have  State*  local  school  boards,  and  by  that  I  mean  an  association  by 
which  more  input  could  be  made  into  the  State's  determination  of  what 
its  plan  might  be? 

Mr.  Steinhilber.  Yes.  Every  Stale  has  local  school  districts. 

Extent  of  Con^solidati'On 

Senator  Dominick  Well,  I  think  you  arc  right,  then,  on  comment  5, 
I  woud  see  no  reason  why  that  codld  not  be  changed  to  give  the  local 
school  boards  more  of  an  input  into  the  plan  than  they^  now  have. 

Under  6  you  say  that  the  extent  of  consolidation  provided  for  by 
the  Better  Schools  Act  does  not  go  far  enough.  I  raised  this  point  my- 
self. We  are  talking  about  trying  to  get  i:|jficial  revenue  sharing  with 
the  States  and  loc^ilbodies  determining  what  they  are  going  lo  do,  but 
we  really  do  not  do  it.  We  can  consolidate  30  programs  and  then  set 
aside  certain  moneys  for  the  disadvantaged  and  certain  moneys  for 
otliers  and  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  I  am  talking  about  the  type 
of  consolidation  that  you  are,  from  reading  yoxir  statement 
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What  are  you  talking  about  in  terms  of  consolidation?  Are  you 
talking  about  consolidation  of  categorical  programs  or  are  you  talk- 
ing about  administration  again?  That  is  on  pa^e  10. 

Mr.  Resnick.  talking  about  a  consolidation  in  both  direc- 

tions: (1)  the  various  categorical  programs;  and  (2)  the  actual  ad- 
ministration of  programs. 

Now,  with  respect  to  how  far  the  Better  Schools  Act  should  go,  it 
primarily  adrtrSs^^es  itself  to  the  large  State  plan  programs.  We  would 
prefer  that  many  of  the  small  direct  Federal  to  local  programs  be 
included.  Relatively  sp€^kir»g,  most  of  the  management  inefficiencies 
are  associated  with  direct  Federal  to  local  programs,  wherein  the 
amount  of  money  for  any  particular  program  is  not  all  that  great. 
In  addition,  poor  districts  cannot  afford  Federal  program  specialists 
and  hence  cannot  even  become  aware  of  these  programs,  let  alone 
put  up  the  risk  of  capital  to  apply  for  them  and  to  actually  manage 
them. 

Senator  Dominick.  I  totally  agree  with  you.  This  is  why  I  think 
that  the  reven^ie  sharing  approach  is  a  better  one.  I  am  told,  however, 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  chance  of  consolidating  any  more  and 
bringing  the  disadvantaged  and  vocational  education  and  so  on,  all 
into  the  same  package/,  that  politically  speaking  you  would  never  get  it 
through.  The  reasofi,  obviously  is  that  people  nave  a  humanistic  feel- 
ing about  this,  for  which  they  think  thereforf\  there  ought  to  be 
special  set  aside  for  them. 

Mr.  Resnick,  We  do  believe  that  perhaps  there  nmy  be  room  for 
some  consolidations  that  may  not  even  be  a  part  of  the  Better  Schools 
Act. 

For  example :  The  emergency  &niool  aid  program  has.  in  addition 
to  the  basic  grant  program,  five  or  six  different  categories.  We  believe 
that  that  program  would^  be  far  more  acceptable  if  those  side  cate- 
gories were  consolidated  into  one  large  granfc. 

Senator  Dominick.  I  would  agree  with  you,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
can  get  that  through. 

^  In  summary  can  I  say  that  I  am  going  to  liave  to  study  the  proposed 
bill  a  little  more  carefully;  that  the  Better  Schools  Act  in  your 
opinion  is  going  in  the  right  direction,  provided  it  has  inore  money 
and  it  has  less  degree  of  proposed  State  control  ? 

Mrs.  Reimers.  I  would  agree  with  that  in  the  context  of  my  writ- 
ten statements.  From  our  experience  with  the  Emergency  Aid  Act 
and  the  regulations  that  were  developed  thereunder,  and  I  did  take 
part  in  some  of  the  preliminary  discussions  )>efore  those  regulations 
<iame  out,  we  can  be  strangled  in  regulations.  And  that  is  what  will 
happen  on  the  State  level  in  the  Better  Schools  Act^  also. 

Senator  Domink^k.  Fine.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Two  points  in  connection  with  Senator  Dominick's  questions:  First, 
I  am  not  sure  I  fully  agree  with  the  idea  that  education  should  always 
be  locally  controlled.  I  believe  certain  standards  can  be  set  at  the 
Federal  level,  while  others  can  be  set  at  the  local  level. 

I  think  it  is  sort  of  like  motherhood;  we  are  for  it  in  principle  but 
we  want  to  be  sure  that  the  local  control  is  exercised  fvniibly.  Yet  we 
want  to  make  sure  that  certain  standards  are  met.  Wci  do  not  have 
national  standards. 
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Second,  I  want  to  be  sure  I  nndei'stnnd — I  think  the  witnesses  nre 
very  agreeable,  and  I  undei^stand  tliey  apreod  witli  my  view  and  I  un- 
derstand tliey  agreed  with  Senator  Doniinick^s  view.  I  want  to  be 
sure  which  it  is.  You  did  or  you  do  not  supi)oi1;^ — I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  call  it  the  Better  Schools  Act,  the  administration's  education 
bill? 

Mi-s.  RniMras.  We  do  not  support  the  bill,  but  we  do  support  the 
concept  of  consolidation. 

Senator  Pkll.  Based  on  administration  consolidation  and  more 
mjj'iey  for  school  boards? 

lull's.  REniKRS.  Correct. 

IMr.  Rkrkick.  We  ^yould  support  the  notion  of  the  Better  Schools  Act 
if  the  six  specific  objections  that  we  have  listed  in  our  testimony,  in 
addition  to  our  problems  with  regionali?.ation,  were  takon  care  of  in 
the  bill,  and  if  the  bill  provided  some  guarantee  that,  as  a  result  of 
the  consolidation,  in  future  years  the  t'^t^]  appropriations  from  the 
Federal  level  for  education  would  not  be  reduced.  This  is  why,  for 
example,  in  our  bill  we  included  a  triggering  mechanism  which  would 
not  permit  the  consolidation  to  go  into  effect  unless  the  sum  total  of 
funds  appropriated  for  each  of  the  cftt^gories  exceeded  tho  1072  level, 
as  ad  just>ed  by  the  cost  of  education. 

Senator  Pkix.  You  do  or  you  do  not  supi)ort — obviously  there  are 
changes  and  I  congratulate  you  on  the  original  thinking,  wor^  and 
study — but  the^  proposed  changes  

lOCAt  COKTROt  OP  EDUCATION 

Senator  Domixick-  May  I  say  that  in  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act,  section  422  cautions  that  no  provisions  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  any  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision,  or  control  over  the  curric- 
ulum, program  of  Instruction,  administration,  or  personnel  of  any 
educational  institution,  school,  or  school  system. 

Moreover,  the  selection  of  library  resources,  textbooks  or  other 
printed  or  published,  instructional  material,  by  any  education  insti- 
tution or  scnool  system  or  to  require  the  assignment  or  transportation 
of  students  or  teachers  in  order  to  over<?3me  racial  imbalance. 

Suppose  we  put  that  in,  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  in  the  Bet- 
ter Schools  Act?  Would  you  not  think  that  would  be  helpful  in  at 
least  alleviating  some  of  your  concern  over  State  controls?- 

Mrs.  Reimers.  As  you  know,  that  is  a  very  complicated  question  and 
does  pot  lend  itself  to  a  snap  answer,  because  once  the  question  of  civil 
rights  and  desegregation  is  mvolved  you  have  a  different  ball  game. 

Senator  Dominick.  You  can  just  feave  that  out  for  a  minute,  if  you 
want  to.  I  wish  you  would  give  me  your  thoughts  on  that  and  I  can  see 
what  you  are  worried  about. 

Mrs.  Reisers.  The  whole  question  of  local  control  is  so  complicated 
and  so  frustrating^  As  a  local  school  board  member,  time  and  again  I 
have  bet  .  forced  to  reach  to  the  next  higlier  level  of  government  for 
help  in  getting  good  education  for  children  because  the  local  board 
failed  to  meet  its  responsibilities.  The  same  thing  occurs  at  the  State 
level. 
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I  work  for  tlie  Education  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of.  the 
State  of  Connecticut  and  liave  a  close  view  of  what  happens  there.  Tho 
State  legislature  and  the  State  departments  of  education  also,  on  occa- 
sion, fail  to  meet  tho  needs  of  children  and  then  we  appeal  to  the 
Federal  Government.  The  circle  then  comes  round  about  and  you  get 
into  trouble  coming  back  down  through  this  hierarchy,  so  that  there 
just  is  no  simple  answer  to  your  question,  sir. 

Senator  Dominick.  All  right.  Think  about  it  and  let  me  know  what 
you  think,  whether  it  would  6e  helpful. 

Senator  Pell.  Senator  Stafford. 

EFFECTIVENESS  OF  CATEG05UCAL  PROGRAMS 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  that  I  was 
not  here  fx)  hear  the  statements  that  were  made  and  possibly  previous 
questions  have  developed  this  theme,  but  I  \ponder  if  either  of  the  wit- 
nesses \vould  care  to  tell  us  which  of  the  categorical  programs  that 
exist,  in  your  ju4gment,  work  and  which  ones  do  not  work? 

Mrs.  Reimers.  They  all  work  in  some  places  and  none  of  them  work 
100-percent  perfectly.  One  of  the  difficulties  I  think  we  have  with 
judging  categt^rical  programs  is  that  tend  to  expect  instant  results, 
and  education  being  such  a  prolonged  process,  with  outcome  so  far 
in  the  future,  that  what  we  may  think  is  a  failure  today  may  be  10 
years  from  now  a  success,  and  the  reverse  may  be  true. 

I  think  of  all  of  the  categorical  programs  the  generally  accepted 
best  one  is  ESEA,  title  I.  This  has  been  a  tremendous  advantage  all 
over  the  United  States. 

Of  the  smaller  programs,  vocational  education  is  certainly  one  of 
the  best.  There  is  something  good  to  be  said  for  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Steinhilber,  When  one  speaks  of  the  problems  of  categorical 
progr^^ms,  one  reason  why  we  are  looking  for  program  consolidation, 
or  at  Itast  flexibility  in  the  use  of  funds,  is  that  all  too  often  categorical 
programs  become  somewhat  like  band-aids  in  that  they  are  patched 
onto — not  woven  into — the  public  school  system.  The  Federal  pro- 
grams of  a  categorical  nat^ire,  because  they  are  subject  to  the  vagaries 
of  the  appropriations  process,  inconsistent  funding,  late  funding,  be- 
come political  footballs  between  an  adm*  listration  and  Congress.  The 
net  result  is  that  the  planning  which  go  s  into  these  categoricajL  pro- 
grams takes  place  on  a  somewhat  haphazard  basis,  through  no  fault 
of  the  local  school  district. 

A  local  school  district  has  already  made  its  budget  for  tiiis  fiscal 
year  last  spring,  supposedly  for  ctll  programs  starJ'ing  in  September. 
However,  as  of  this  particular  time  and  date  we  do  not  know  the  details 
of  how  much  money  the  Federal  Government  will  be  providing  for 
education  for  this  year.  The  voters  have  already  acted;  teacher  con- 
tracts have  already  been  signed. 

So  this  is  another  factor  to  which  you  have  to  look  when  you  say 
which  programs  have  succeeded  and  which  have  not. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  indeed. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Steinhilber,  an  old  friend  of  the  committee,  and  we 
appreciate  Mr.  Rcaiick's  work.  Glad  you  were  here. 

In  our  usual  undisciplined  way,  the  Senate  has  devoted  too  much 
time  to  you  so  we  must  ask  the  following  witnesses  to  be  as  brief  as 
they  can. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mrs,  Griffin  supporting  Mrs.  Keimers' 
and  Mr.  Steinhilber's  testimony  follows:] 
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Gentlemen,   tho  Tennesse  delegation  to  National  School  Boards 
Association's  Federal  Relations  Network  are  aware  of  and  familiar 
Kith  the  testimony  given  before  you  by  Barbara  D.  Keimers,  NSBA 
preai<fent,   and  August  w.   Steinhilber,  NSBA  Director  of  Federal 
Kelationa,   on  July  23,   1973*     We  support  the  ntajor  points  of 
their  testimony,  and  would  like  to  emphasize,  with  some  modifications 
points  of  particul*iT  interest  to  those  of  us  representijig 
Tonnessee  school  boards.     We  have  two  main  points,   both  rci^ating 
to  Title  I     provisions,   and  the  second  relating  to  Impact  Aid 
funds  as  well ^ 

1.     The  "educationaxly  disadvantaged"  child  should  be 
eligible  for  Title       services  regardless  of  the  school  vyhlch  he 
attends .     We  are  aware  of  and  support  proposals  allowing  the 
□  late  educational  »j{ency  to  define  "educationally  disadvantaged. 
Hctwever,  ours  is  the  first  proposal  which  we  have  seen  which 
would  eliminate  the  identification  of  particular  schools  as 
"Title  I"  schools,  while  others  are  not  "Title  I."     Three  of 
the  systems  cite  particular  children  who  were  eligible  for  and 
received  Title  I  services  in  on«  school ,  but  who  were  required 
to  transfer  to  another  a chool  i  some  because  of  couxt^orderi^d 
desegregation,  ani  some  bec£;ase  of  the  need  to  baXance  enrollments 
within  given  buildings.     These  children  atill  need  the  Title  I 
services,  but  federal  regulations  prevent  our  furnishing  it-  to 
them.     Anothe."*  system  stated  that  in  its  system,  the  smaxl  schools 
which  enroll     numerically  a  sir^^ll  percentage  of  their  totax  student 
population  qualify  for  Title  I{  their  larger  schools,  whicb  contain 
numerically  many  more  disadvantaged  children  than  the  smaller  schools 
do  not  qualify.     Therefore,   they  cannot  serve  many  children  \  hose 
ne^d  is  Just  as  great  as  those  who  are  served. 
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.  2. 

2-     Changes  in  funding  Federal  educational  programs ,  including 
Title  I  and  Impact  Aid  (P.L.ti?^)  should  be  phased  in  and  phased  out. 
We  see  this  as  a  modification  of  the  "save  harmless"  provisions. 
We  do  agree  that  such  provisions  should  extend  to  the  local  level 
rather  than  Just  the  state  level.     Massive  immediate  cuts  or  increases 
make  adequate  planning  difficult  and  work  undue  hardships  on  Boards, 
and  on  the  children  in  the  affected  schools.     Ve  recognize  that 
no  formula  for  distribution  of  funds  is  perfect,  and  that  changes 
will  be  required  from  time  to  time.     However,  we  plead  that  these 
not  be  abrupt. 

Where  there  should  be  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
eligible  for  Impact  Aid  funds,  we  feel  this  calls  for  an  immediate 
increase,  rather  than  phasing  in.     Since  so  few  strings  are 
attached  to  this  program,  the  School  Board  can  use  it  where  the 
nee>{$,  is  greatest.     Certainly,  if  a  system  experienced  a  large 
increa&e  in  the  number  of  students,   i'cs  need  would  be  immediate. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  these  points,  in  addition 
to  those  presex^ted  by  Mrs.  Reimers  and  Mr.  Steinhilber.  We 
strongly  feel  that  their  inclusion  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Programs  would  result  in  better 
education  for  our  children. 
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Senator  Pell.  Tlie  next  witness  will  be  !Miv  Daniel  B.  Taylor, 
superintendent  of  schools,  State  of  West  Vir<rinia,  and  reprGseutiug 
the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  Association. 

I  would  ask  that  there  be  included  a  very  warm  introduction  by  Sen- 
ator R^lndolpll  who  re^i^rets  tliat  he  cannot  be  here.  Pie  admires  your 
work  very  much  indeed. 

PKEPARED  STATEMENT  OF  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH,  A  U.S.  SENATOE 
FEOM  THE  STATE  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  attend  today's  opening 
hearing  on  categorical  programs  for  Federal  aid  education  because  of 
a  previous  commitment  out  of  the  city.  Today  the  subcommittee  will 
receive  testimony  from  Daniel  B.  Taylor,  State  superintendent  of 
schools  from  West  Virginia.  I  particularly  regret  not  being  present 
for  Mr.  Taylor^s  testimon3% 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Education  Subcommittee  during  jtJie  decade 
of  the  1960's  when  many  of  the  programs  that  will  be  discussed  dur- 
ing these  hearings  were  created.  That  was  a  period  of  intense  study 
an^  change  in  the  direction  of  education  in  this  country.  Through 
legislation  conceivedj  drafted,  and  finalized  in  this  subcommittee,  the 
direction  of  education  was  changed  toward  providing  cquai  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  cloizens. 

Our  isiandate  as  we  begin  these  hearings  is  just  as  gi-eat  as  during 
the  years  when  these  programs  were  originated.  Today  the  subcom- 
mittee begins  an  intense  reevaluation  of  the  Federal  role  in  the  educa- 
tion of  Our  young  people.  We  will  closely  examine  tlie  present  struc- 
ture of  Federal  aid  to  determine  how  or  where  it  is  failing  and  how 
best  tx)  improve  it. 

The  progress  that  we  have  made  over  the  last  10  years  in  education 
in  this  country  has  been  great.  The  legislation  of  the  1960's  was  a 
primary  force  behind  this  progress.  I  am  confident  that  the  present 
structure  can  still  accomplish  our  education  goals,  but  we  must  find 
ways  to  alter  the  structure  to  meet  the  ever-changing  and  expanding 
needs  of  our  communities  and  its  citizens. 

Mr.  Taylor's  testimony  will  be  of  great  interest  and  value  to  the  sub- 
committee during  our  study.  His  knowledge  of  education  and  experi- 
ence in  administration  is  respected  througliout  our  State.  I  would  like 
to  welcome  ]Mr.  Taylor  to  the  subcommittee.  I  look  forward  to  care- 
fully studying  his  testimony  when  I  return  to  Washington. 

'  STATEMENT  OF  DANIEL  B.  TAYLOR,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 
STATE  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA,  REPRESENTING  THE  COUNCIL  OF 
CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  TAYrx)R.  I  am  Daniel  B.  Taylor,  superintendent  of  West  Vir- 
ginia Schciols,  representing  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Otucers 
and  all  State  superintendents  and  commissioners  of  education.  I  am 
accomplanied  by  Dr.  Ray  Peterson,  director  of  Federal  Liaison  for 
the  Council  of  Chief  Stc  te  School  Officers. 
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I  understand  th'at  you  want  t^j  wnRnfa  the  discussion  todu/  primarily 
to  categoricfil  programs.  Hav/over,  I'am  sure  you  fully  appreciate  that 
in  order  to  do  that  it  is  necessary  to  toudi  on  otlr^r  piogranis  as  well. 

I  have  a  prepared  statement  of  some  considerable  length  which  I 
will  not  read-  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  skip  through,  hitting  some  of 
the  highlights  as  briefly  as  possible  and  hopefully  at  the  conclusion 
there  mfKy  be  some  questions.  Senator  Pell. 

[Tljie  statement  referred  to  follows :] 
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Mr.  Oiai min,  Meinliers  of  tJie  (xmittoe,  I  jini  I):miel  li.  Tnylor,  Superintendent 
of  West  Vir^^inia  Sc!iools,  representing  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Of 
ficcrs  and  all  state  super in tcmlents  and  conmissi oners  of  education. 

It  is  my  understanding  tlia^  the  Committee  wishes  to  confine  its  disc. iss inn 
today  to  the  categorical  programs  for  elementary  and  secondary  education,  and 
I  will  so  direct  niy  remarks.    Several  members  of  your  committee  from  hotli  sides 
of  the  aisle  liave  advanced  proposals  for  new  general  assistance  by  tJie  federal 
government  for  cdiication.    We  intend  to  appear  before  your  committee  at  a  later 
dato  to  discuss  tJiose  initiatives,  and  otlier  matters. 

I.    Ill e  Need  for  Timely  Authorization  ;mJ  Appropriations 

It  is  our  l^^pe  Mr.  Chairman, 111 -  t  your  committee  viH  do  ili^  iMjnost  to  complete 
Congress  if 'jiul  action  on  the  necijssar>*  rcTuthorization  of  elementary  and  secon- 
dary pix)grams  by  the  end  of  tlii?  calendJir  year.    I  know  you  are  aware  of  the 
serioiis  dislocations  vhich  have  resulted  in  tlie  state  and  local  education 
agencies  during  those  recent  years  xMen  the  federal  approprvytion  has  not 
been  enacted  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.    We  are  settLij?  re- 
cords for  operation  under  a  Cont*:»»iing  Resolution.    We  sincerely -hope  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  have  the  necessary  authorizations  at  the 
beginning  of  the  calendar  year  l91^  in  order  that  an  Appropriations  hill  may 
be  enacted  before  tlie  beginning  of  Fyi975. 

We  would  also  hope  Mr.  aiainnan  that  the  Comnittee  will  give  high  priority  to 
the  enactment  of  Section  441  of  your  Senate  liill  1S39.    Ihe  provision  of  ad- 
\'ance  funding  to  allow  one  year  lead  time  would  do  more  to  bring  order  to 
the  fiscal  House  of  Tiducation  than  any  other  single  action  you  could  take.  We 
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also,^  of  course  endorse  tJiose  provisions  providing  availjibili.t)'  of  appropriations 
on  an  academic  or  school  year  basis  (Section  442),  an.^  ::::ic  provision  for  carry- 
over of  appropriated  funds  into  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

We  liope  Uuit  Uie  Cominittcc  and  it^  staff  wilU  maintain  its  usual  open  connnunica- 
tions  with  the  education  conmunity  as  it  proceeds  in  tlie  consideration  of  this 
legislation.  If  it  showld  occur  that  amendinents  wiiich  the  Committee  desires  to 
complete  arc  unduly  tiivHJ  consi^oiing,  it  would  be  oi;t  hope  that  the  Committee  will 
consider  the  possibility  of  a  5i;fiple  one  year  ex^^ension  of  elementary  and  secon- 
dary programs,  ir>  order  to  allow  the  appropriations  process  to  proceed  while  the 
authn-;'iations  are  amended  for  the  following  fiscal  year. 

II. I  The  federal  role:  retreat  or  advance? 

A.    iUstoric  perspective  ^ 

I  am  mindful  of  tlie  legislative  record  of  this  Committee  "under  your  leadership, 
Mr.  aiairman,  as  you  have  attempted  to  place  a  higher  federal  priority  on  tlie 
support  of  the  p^lic  schools.    Tliough  much  remains  to  be  done,  during  the  past 
eight  years  the  Committee's  assistance  for  the  children  of  poverty,  non-Fjiglifih 
speaking  students,  Indian  and  migrant  children,  and  handicapped  students  has 
been  remarkable  in  the  history  of  goverament;  you  have  provided  essential  sup- 
port  for  imiovative  education  programs,  for  the  administration  of  education  at 
the  state  level,  and  for  vocational  education.   The  record  of  your  efforts  is 
magnificent,  and  Senate  Bill  1539  promises  further  r-jvances. 

Your  deliberations  today  on  the  renewal  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  need  to  be  a  searching  examination  of  the  federal  partnership  in  public 
schoolijig.   You  begisi  this  task  in  a  time  of  uncertainty  in  Waslilngton  and  in 
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the  country  as  to  the  proper  role  of  government,  and  in  a  time  of  apparent 
aiisterity  for  social  programs  in  the  federal  government.    The  incuribent 
Kxecutire  is  asking  v^iether  it  is  appropriate  for  the  federal  government 
to  stimulate  activity  in  education. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  we  salute  you  in  making  a  positive  response.   Your  new  legis- 
lative proposals  and  these  hearings  are  an  affiliation  that  the  .federal 
gowjrnment  indeed  should  help  to  support  quality  education. 

In  hfs  inaugural  a'  ress,  the  President  said  that  our  expectations  of  the  ' 
federal  government  ought  to  diminish,  that  we  ought  to  ask  the  individual 
to  do  more  for  hijnself,  3r.^i  ask  less  of  government. 

With  regard  to  education,  the  PA'ssident  has  been  taking  consistent  advice. 
The  President *s  Commission  on  School  Finance,  as  well  as  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relictions  have  said  that  the  states  and  loca- 
lities must  contend  with  the  problenis  of  education  essentially-  on  their  own, 
without  an  increase  in  federj^l  intervention. 

Other  advisors  refer  to  the  federal  deficit  and  claim  that  federal  spending 
for  education  is  inflation?? v»  and  not  in  the  public  economic  interest. 

Still  others  argue  that  the  federal  bureaucracy  has  become  so  unwieldy  as 
to  prevent  meaningful  assistance  to  schools,  and  federal  support  should 
therefore  be  reduced. 

It  is  also  clear  Mr.  Chaiman,  that  the  general  crisis  of  ccnfidence  in  govern 
ment  is  reflected  in  public  attitudes  toward  our  education  system. 

We  have  had  our  problems.    In  the  federal  agencies  there  have  been  backdated 
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contracts  aiid  charges  of  conflict  of  interest  in  tJic  awA'rJing  of  contracts. 
At  the  state  level  in  both  the  south  and  the  north  tliere  h:;,ve  been  accusa- 
tions of  states*  resistance  to  the  equalization  of  opportunity  in  school 
integration  and  ilistribution  of  tax  resources.   At  the  local  level,  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  about  comparability  in  the  provision  of  school  re- 
sources for  differing  segments  of  the  population  or  the  propriety  of  teacJier 
strikes  for  higher  '.vages.    TTiese  overarching  questions  of  integrity  can  only 
be  met  by  the  continuing  vigorous  action  of  educators  at  all  levels  working 
v^oleheartedly  for  the  best  possible  education  for  all  children. 

Tt  is  clear  that  the  spirit  and  resources  exist  to  i  r.new  public  confidence 
in  federal  and  state  leadership  in  education. 

When  President  Lyndon  Johnson  signed  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  into  law  in  April  1965  in  a  former  one  rem  schoolhouse  in  Stonewall, 
Texas,  he  indicated  the  priority  which  he  assigned  to  the  federal  roU>  in 
education,  saying  tliat  no  measure  he  would  ever  sign  me^nt  more  to  the  future 
of  .America,    the  intervening  eight  years  have  allowed  us  only  the  first  steps 
toward  that  promise.    Since  1965,  ESEA  and  related  legislation  have  reaffirmed 
national  ideals  about  learning  and  opportunity.   While  raising  the  national 
consciousness  of  p\jblic  school  programs,  ESEA  also  spotlighted  vital  cate- 
gories for  educational  reform  which  are  historic  values  of  this  young  coun- 
try -  assist  the  poor,  build  libraries,  innovate,  do  research,  support  state 
government,  aid  the  Iiaidicapped,  recognize  ethnicity.    Contrary  to  the  Presi- 
dontJs  statements  on  social  programs,  ESEA  eirbodies  enlightened  government 
effort  to  encourage  the  individual  to  helj^  himself. 

Hie  public  laiows  that  a  democratic  national  govemnen^r  mist  do  more  than  serve 
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technology,  defend  nationalism,  and  keep  order..   The  most  recent  (hlarch  1973) 
Harris  and  Galloi)  Polls  shew  that  2/3" of  all  Americans  siipport  increased  federal 
assistance  for  education. 

B.    The  Pressing  Financial  Needs  of  the  Schools 

Beyond  the  fact  that  the  public  will  support  increased  federal  assistance,  lies 
tlie  reality  that  such  increased  assistance  is  essential.    For  school  year  1972- 
73,  the  federal  share  of  school  revenue  dropped  from  &  to  7.8i.    This  occurcd 
despite  the  fact  that  the  federal  income  tax,  vhich  collects  64%  of  all  United 
States  tax  revenue,  is  the  nation ^s  most  rapidly  growing\  source  of  revenue. 
The  mo5t  recent  available  data  show    that  the  United  States  now  ranks  behind 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Canada  in  education  expenditures  as  a  percentage  of 
gross  national  product.    During  the  last  decade.  United  States  school  costs  rose 
an  average  of  9.71  a  year.  ^While  the  growth  rate  in  public  elcmentar>  and  secon- 
dary school  attendance  has  begun  to  level  off,  the  public  has  demanded  expanded 
services  from  the  educational  system  and  a  higher  level  of  quality  in  those 
services.    From  1?60  to  1970,  local  tax  support  for  education  increased  by 
$12  billion,  state  aid  increased  by  $10  billion,  but  the  federal  share  increased 
by  mly  $2.2  billion.    The  recommendations  that  states  and  localities  should 
continue  to  bear  a  major  burden  for  education  finance  seem  to  run  counter  to  the 
facts  regaxxJing  state  and  local  ability  to  raise  .'additional  revenue.  Between 
1952  and  1968  state  and  local  revenue.^  increased  167%;  at  the  same  time  the 
portion  of  those  revenues  ^3evoted  to  public  education  increased  by  265%.  Tax^ 
payers  have  resisted  increased  state  and  local  tax  burden  for  schools;  only  48% 
of  bond  elections  for  schools  were  approved  in  1970  compared  to  77%  approved  in 
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1965.    Data  on  the  absolute  ability  of  the  states  to  raise  additional  tax 
revenue  are  inconclusive;  there  may  be  a  considerable  residual  capability. 
But  political  difficulties  for  the  states  are  large,  including  competing 
demands  for  higher  educatiGii,  healthy  and  welfare  services.    To  accomplish 
the  equalization  suggested  by  the  Serrano  case  will  cost  states  additional 
billions. 

Hie  theory  that  increased  federal  support  for  etlucaticn  is  inflationary 
could  not  bp  more  wrong.    A  recent  major  study  by  Dr.  Henry  Levin  of  Stan^ 
ford  University,  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity,  shows  that  every  $4,00  invested  to  provid*^ 
high  school  completion  will  gsnerate  $7.00  in  additional  tax  revenues  to 
federal,  state  and  local  governments.    The  costs  of  inadequate  education  are 
severe;  those  welTare  costs  due  to  inadequate  education  are  about  $3  billion 
ainually.    Education  programs  such  as  your  Early  Childhood  Education  legis- 
lation, vecoed  by  the  President,  riake    it  possible  for  a  citizen  to  help 
himself;  poor  education  creates  dependent  citizens  wJiose  dependency  c^jn- 
tributes  to  inflation. 

C.    Hie  Failure  of  the  Executive  to  Act  Affirmatively 
1.    Funding  and  Impoundment 

The  incumbent  Executive's  fi*vCal  programs  are  not  responsive  to  this  need. 

The  fiscal  yeaL  ^574  Federal  Budget  for  Elementary  an^Secondary  liducati.on 
is  $600  million  less  than  appropriations  for  1972. 

Twice  President  Nixon  vetoed  the  fiscal  year  1973  education  appropriatiorts , 
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in  which  Congress  proposed  modest  increases,  amounting  to  on]y  3%  more  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  in  the  second  bill. 

TTie  education  community  has  been  forced  into  the  courts  to  retrieve  even 
those  inadequate  federal  fujids  appropriat;;(J.   More  than  $400  million  i'l 
federal  education  funds  was  impoi^ndcd  at  the  end  of  FY1973.   As  you  b;ow, 
the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  cooperated  with  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  filing  of  a  class  action  suit  to  recover  impounded  funds  from 
V  eipht  elementary  and  secondary  titles,    I  append  a  sutnmary  of  inpounded  FV1973 
funds  to  this  statement. 

The  Administration's  major  substantive  proposals  for  education  have  also  not 
been  intended  to  raise  tJie  status  of  education.^iWiile  Congress  has  been  pro- 
posing imagin{?tive  new  programs  such  as  early  childhood  education,  Indian  edu- 
cation, environmental  education,  the  Executive  has  proposed  only  that  existing 
programs  be  reorganized  and  essentially  reduced  in  scope,  while  vetoing  child 
care;  »nanpower  development,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  Public  Broadcasting 
legislation. 

"*  2 .    Regionali  zation 

You  have  received  correspondence  from  the  Council,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard 
to  the  Administration's  proposals  for  decentralization  of  education  programs 
to  the  HEW  regional  offices.    I  append  a  copy  of  ou:-  letter  to  you  on  that 
subject.    The  Chief  State  School  Officers  have  little  confidence  in  a  proposal 
whicli  would  expand  Administrative  procedures  and  personnel  jat  a  time  when  USOH 
is  budgeting  reduced  amounts  for  progrcris.   We  believe  that  progress  toward 
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improvement  of  federal  programs  in  education  lies  to  a  large  extent  in  in- 
creased cooperation  between  tlie  federal  government  and  the  states.  The 
interposition  of  regional  offices  between  Washington  arid  the  states  or 
between  the  states  and  the  locals  does  not  contribute  to  that  end.  As 
you  have  pointed  out,  Mr.  Chaiiinan,  governmental  processes  are  effective 
and  responsive  only  when  responsibility  for  program  success  is  clearly 
fixed.    In  education  we  have  used  the  term  accountability.  Educators 
and  the  public  can  only  be  further  confused  as  to  the  responsibility  for 
federal  programs  by  the  intervention  of  regional  offices.    Regional  offices 
will  be  accountable  neitlier  to  the  Congress  nor  to  state  or  locr^l  education 
agencies . 

Recently  in  West  Virginia,  I  documented  an  instance  of  the  absurd  bureau- 
cratic overlay  of  regional  office  intervention  in  an  important  program  in  my 
state.    I  appen^  nry  letter  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  which  details  ^";iis  case. 
The  responsibilities  of  tlie  federal  government  and  of  my  office  as  Superin* 
tendent  in  my  state  are  already  of  such  magnitude  and  complexity  that  we 
cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  saddled  with  regional  office  red  tape.  The 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  is  unalterably  opposed  to  the  region- 
alization  >of  federal  education  functions i  and  we  commend  you  Mr.  Chairman  for 
Section;  412  of  your  bill,  which  prohibits  the  Commissioner  from  delegating  any 
of  his  functions  to  employees  in.  regional  offices.  (We  suggest  that:  Section 
482  allow  collection  of  data  only  with  permission  of  the  appropriate  state 
agency) . 

A.    The  Better  Schools  Act 
The  Administration  proposal  for  education  special  revenue  sharing,  euphemistically 
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titlcd  the  Better  Schools  Act,  is  also  an  unfortunate  detour  on  the  road  to 
more  effective  federal  program  support  in  education;    Chief  State  School  Of- 
ficers are  opposed  to  tlie  Better  Schools  Act  in  its  present  form. 

In  the  first  iastance,  Mr,  Chairman,  no  proposal  for  grant  consolidation  or 
revenue  sharing  can  have  any  credibility  unless  it  proposed  to  at  least  main- 
tain the  present  federal  financial  coiwiitinent  to  the  schools.    Tlic  Better 
Schools  Act  contemplates  a  reduction  of  more  tJian  $600  million  in  federal 
assistance  to  states  and  localities  below  actual  fiscal  year  1972  levels. 
Specifically,  it  proposes  to  reduce  Impact  Aid  by  two-thirds  or  some  $^00 
million y  and  It  proposes  to  reduce  6  basic  formula  grant  programs  of  suppor-- 
tivc  services  by  SS%  or  some  $25li'  million. 

Even  if  the  Better  Schools  Act  replaced  all  airrent  funding  dollar-for  dollar, 
we  have  other  basic  objections.    We  oppose  termination  of  existing  categori- 
cal autlioriza tiers.   Ke  believe  that  the  author; ty  to  transfer  funds  out  of 
federal  allocations  for  vocational  education  shOi^ld  not  be  less  ?3ian  the  per- 
centage transfers  allowed  out  of  library,  innovative  education  and  other  cate- 
gories . 

We  oppose  the  provision  which  equivocates  on  the  designation  of  the  state  educa- 
tion agency  as  th-*  administering  office  in  the  state. 

We  regard  the  inclusion  of  school  lunch  funds  in  th^^  supportive  services  cate- 
gory as  an  attempt  to  conceal  tfie  gross  uncbrfimdijig  for  those  programs. 

We  are  not  convinced  that  federal  funds  for  innovative  education  under  Title  III 
of  ESEA  should  be  exposed  to  a  10©%  discretionary  consolidation  wixh  other,  pro- 
grams such  as  library  services  wtii.ch  traditionally  ha>e  wider  public  sipport. 
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With  regard  to  the  proposed  formula  for  tlie  use  of  funds  imder  Title  I  ESEA, 
we  have  seriou«  <j:»ostions  regarding  the  iise  of  the  OrshansKy  index;  it  is  not 
at  all  clear  at  this  point  tliat  the  data  for  impV  v  *.ing  the  OrshansXy  index 
exist  or  are  useal)le  for  these  purposes.    The  provis'. >n  for  concentrating 
Title  I  ftinds  in  districts  witli  high  concentrations  of  children  in  poverty, 
while  desirable,  raises  the  question  of  providing  for  disadvantaged  children 
in  sparsely  populated  areas. 

Further  it  is  not  at  all  clear  in  the  bill  that  state  education  agencies  would 
be  provided  even  the  current  inadequate  level  of  resources  for  the  proper  co- 
operative planning,  review  an-l  evaluation  of  Title  I  prograins.    We  strongly 
desire  tJiat  states  do  a  more  adequate  job  in  this  area  in  the  future,  and  it 
is  certain  that  this  will  require  additional  federal  administrative  funds. 

In  general  tenns,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  most  disappointed  that  representatives 
of  the  states  have  not  been  invited  by  the  Administration  to  confer  at  length 
on  past  or  future  education  rovenue  sharing  proposals.    As  you  know,  the  cur- 
rent edition  of  the  Better  School?;  Act  was  peremptorily  introduced  on  March  20, 
and  the  edu/:ation  community  was  given  no  o'pportunity  at  that  time  for  advance 
consultations.    This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  attitude  taken  in  both  houses 
of  Congress,  where  states  have  been  invited  by  the  Education  Cc  Uttees  to 
pa.rticipate  in  long-term  discussions  which  will  proceed  throu^'h  the  months  of 
this  calendar  year,  including  this  hearing.    Until  we  are  invited  to  in-depth 
and  extended  consultations  with  the  Administration,  we  will  not  be  in  a  posi- 
ti'on  to  support  the  Better  Sthools  Act. 

D.    The  Necessary  Involution  of  the  Federal  Role 


To  argue  that  inefficiency  in  the  i'Aieral  education  bureaucracy  justifies 
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reduced federal  support  for  education  is  specious.    Tlie  offices  administerijig 
tlie  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  arc  only  eight  years  old.  The 
legislation  has  undergone  significani*  amendments  since  1965.    Ihe  leadership 
of  tlie  Office  of  Commissioner,  has  suffered  from  unusual  instability  - 

an  average  tenure  of  only  14  months,    ror  four  of  tJi^  eiglit  years  of  ESEA, 
the  President's  program  has  not  given  high  priority  to  education,  and  since 
196S,  war  expenditures  have  been  a  deterrent  to  normal  program  development. 
Congress  has  contribute<?r  to  inefficiency  through  late  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations.   These  eight  years  have  required  ah  evolution  of  tlie  worTcing  rela- 
tionships between  federal ,  state  and  local  officials ,  producing  some  strains 
and  false  starts.    Unprecedented  social  changes  during  the  sixties  displaced 
traditional  relationships  of  studerts,  teachers,  officials,  and  parents  and 
communities^  requiring  additional  accommodations. 

All  of  us  want  an  effective  national  system  of^ support  and  participation  in 
education.    It  is  cleasr,  however,  that  in  a  time  of  technological  revolution 
and  rapid  social,  political,  and  economic  change,    a  mobile,  multi-ethnic 
society  of  200  million  persons  seeking  equality  of  opportunity  must  realis- 
tically allow  more  than  eight  years  for  that  development.    In5)atience  however, 
must  not  cuase  a  devastating  withdrawal  of  federal  resources . 

The  fact  that  the  evolution  of  working  relationships  must  be  acconpanied  by 
axpanded  support  and  new  ideas  is  the  has  ic  reason  for  your  hearing  this 
morning,  Mr.  Chaiiman.    In  a  time  when  America  needs  new  knowledge,  new  op- 
portunity, and  renewed  ideals,  it  is  Congress  which  is  attcnpting  to  move 
the  country  ahead  through  education. 

We  would  like  to  turn,  Mr,  Chairman,  to  some  of  our  specific  concerns  with 
regard  to  the  future  shape  of  federal  support  o'i  specific  program  areas. 
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III.    Expansion  of  the  Base  of  Public  Support  for  Federal  education  Programs 

It  is  essential  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  increase  general  public  support  for 
actions  of  the  Congress  to  boldly    expand  federal  education  programs.  At 
the  same  t^e,  we  imist  increase  the  confidence  of  state  and  local  officials, 
educators  and  parents  in  the  feder-ii  conroitment  to  education.   We  believe 
these  objectives  can  be  obtained  by  broadening  the  distribution  patterns 
of  federal  assistance  and  developjjig  new  cooperative  relationships  with 
states  and  localities.  '  ^ 

We  believe  that  a  certain  leve^.  of  public  support  now  ej-ists  for  tK-  -^ajor 
elementary  and  secondary  education  categorical  programs,  including  but 
transcending  specific  interest  groups.   We  believe  that  experience  has  shown 
that  as  more  local  districts  are  entitled  to  receive  benefits  of  existin,^ 
federal  programs  ^  the  level  of  citizen  support  required' to  adequately  fund 
those  programs  will  escalate;  we  see  this  as  a  major  advantage  of  consolidating 
a  variety  of  fonnula  and  project  grant  programs,  and  increasing  the  percentage 
of  federal  aid  allocated  by  fomila  to  LEAs.    On-tliird  of  federal  funds,  a 
billion  dollars, is  allocated  thru  a  selective  process  to  less  than  a  majority  _ 
of  school  districts  in  most  program  areas.   The  other  two-thirds  is  paid  by 
foxMila  mainly  to  districts  o£  high  concentratipn  of  specific  categories  of  children. 
Many  medium-sized"  and  small  school  districts  are  only  , dimly  aware  of  the  exis- 
tence of  smaller  project  grant  programs.   Even  with  an  awareness,  resources  do/ 
not  exist  for  prroviding  the  necessary  risk  capital  in  time  and  personnel  to 
develop  complicated  proposals;  the  c'-jpetition  with  vv'ealthy  sc^iool  districts 
for  small  amounts  of  money  in  programs  si-ch  as  Title  VII,  or  Section  807  of 
ESEA,  or  Environmental  or  Drug  Education,  penalizes  irost  smalll  districts. 
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!-(|ui.ry  is  Inckini^  in  such  ii  siMKiti.on  Mr.  Chainiuui.    liven  when  applications 
arc  yucct'ssFiil,  Jncf fi.cioncy  ensues  when  localities  in  the  same  state  tlup3i> 
cnte  clTorts  because  of  lacK  of  state  autiiority  for  coordination  of  federal 
project  grants,    Ke  are  not  advocating  spreading  money  so  th.lnly       to  pre- 
vent effectiveness,  but  we  believe  a  broader  distribution  will  produce  greater 
equity  «'md  broader  public  support  to  provide  more  adequate  appropriations, 

'Iliore  are  otJier  dimensions  to  the  lack  of  coiifideuce  in  federal  pro^jram  aid 
ta  c\lucation  nmoiig  state  and  local  officials,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  work- 
ing; educators,  and  millions  of  well-informed  parents, 

'Oie  decision-making  processej^  in  iVashinfiton  are  not  understood  or  appreciated 
in  the  States  imd  localities,    Trom  year  to  year  atjonizini^  and  archane  questions 
recur:    Will  tiie  autiiorizatioi^  be  renew t\l  lQn\,\  enoujih  for  proi',ram  stability? 
Kill  there  be  an  ai)propriatioii  and  when?    Will  tlie  allocation-S  ccjme  out  from 
llSOl:  and,  if  so,  when?    In  what  amounts  will  tli^^  coinplicatcd  fonm.ilas  produce 
revenues  for  states  and  localities,  jjiven  changing',  statistical  databases? 
Any  what  clianges  in  reguhilions  in  Washinj^.^on  will  suddenly  impinge  on  school 
sys  tenis? 

'Hie  present  cor\])lexi ties  of  multiple  application  forms,  inconsistencies  in 
accounting  and  auditing  procedures  from  one  grant  to  another,  dianges  in 
policy  level  persoimel  in  USOIi,  and  the  shifts  in  administrative  c^^nters 
in  USOh.  have  all  been  bewildering  fjid  frustrating  to  the  states  and  localities. 

'I'hcre  luis  been  enoirious  Wiuste  of  resc/u?*ccs  at  all  tJiree  levels  of  government 
because  of  lack  of  avithority  for  states  to  coordinate  ■■:^\\ij\s  and  applications 
to  jjrevent  duplication;  states  have  also  not  been  authorized  or  assisted  to 
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provide  technical  assistance  to  reduce  duplicative  costs  in  development, 
evaluation,  and  dissemination  of  models  and  infonnation. 

We  are  not  suggesting  Mr.  Chairman  that  it  is  tijne  for  a  total  reversal  of 
federal  policies  or  for  withdrawal.    Rather  it  is  tijne  to  broaden,  to  simplify, 
to  build  a  more  stable  system. 

The  Congress  must  commit  itself  to  tijnely  authorizations  and  appropriations, 
ideally  on  a  multi-year  basis.    But  beyond  tliat  tlie  Congress  must  "bite  the 
bullet"  by  legislating  consolidation  of  existing  programs,  along  with  new 
distribution  patterns  including  some  substantial  expansion,  and  tlie  shifting 
of  adequate  administrative  responsibility  to  the  states. 

Improving  the  jurisdiction  of  the  states  and  localities  over  a  simplified,  con- 
solidated administration  cf  federal  fTonds  will  increase  consumer  confidence 
in  the  system.    The  Congress  can  clearly  still  insure  througji  the  fedentl 
agencies  and  the  courts  that  those  consumers  receive  the  programs  and  s fir- 
vices  tJie  Congress  provides,  even  while  channeling  federal  assistance  tlurough 
established  accessible  state  and  local  governments. 


97-457  O  -  n  -  pt.  4—7 
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IVi  The  Possible  New  Shape  of  Federal  Assistance  to  Education: 
A  Proposal 

Based  iJpon  our  belief  in  a  stronger  federal,  state  and  local  partnership  in 
education  we  are  prepared  to  suggest  the  general  outlines  of  one  possible  ap- 
proach to ' prograin  consolidation.    Tliese  suggestions  are  tentative  and  not  fully 
detailed;  they  are  offered  simply  in  the  interest  of  opening  dialogue  with  youi- 
conmdttee.    Our  suggestions  of  possible  consolidations  of  programs  draw  upon 
ideas  advanced  by  others  in  recent  months.    One  of  the  most  detailed  and  thought- 
ful drafts  circulating  is  under  development  by  the  National  School  Boards  Associ- 
ation . 

Witli  regard      ?.?ction  459  of  Senate  Bill  1539,  insofar  as  that  section  appears 
to  provide  for  a  single  general  application  of  state  and  local  education  agencies 
which  shall  serve  as  an  application  for  a  variety  of  all  federal  programs ,  we 
are  most  supportive  of  the  provision. 

We  propose  that  any  consolidation  be  based  upon  extension  of  the  existing  program 
authorizations.    Consolidation  authority  should  toke  effect at  such  time  as 
the  appropriation  for  each  existing  prograiTj  reaches  the  level  of  a  base  year  with 
an  aiii^^jial  cost  of  education  increment  compounded.    We  would  propose  three  general 
areas  of  c>ssistance:    general,  innciVTative,  and  education  of  the  disadvantaged, 
nie  amount  of   funds  allocated  to  the  states  equals  the  total  of  line  item  appro- 
pri/ition5,  made  for  the  programs  listed  in  each  area  of  assistance.    The  states 
and  localities  use  funds  for  the  categorical  purposes  of  the  programs  listed. 
The  state  plans  and  local  application  to  the  state  would  be  comprehensive 
rather  tlian  detailed,  in  parallel  with  your  Section  45?,  and  fedoral  legislation 
for  the  general  and  innovative  areas  of  assistance  would  specify  that  the  appro- 
priations for  each  categorical  program  would  allow  the  use  i;f  up  to  61  for 
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statc  administrative  costs,  with  reasonable  irinima  for  rural  states.  As 
•a  general  matter  in  your  reworking  of  the  categorical  programs,  tJie  Council 
believes  that  clear, legislative  authorit)'  for  state  administration,  including 
planning,  evaluation  and  professional  dissemination  activities  related  to 
federal  programs  must  be  specified  along  with  adequate  funding. 

1.    General  Education  Program  Assist'ince 

Elementary  and  Secondary. Education  Act,  Titles  11 
and  V,  Part  A  and  C. 

NDEA  Title  III 

Vocational  Education,  Part  B 
Adult  Education 

A  state's  total  share  would  be  determined  by  fomiila,  with  factors  including 
three  ratios,  comparing  the  state  to  tlie  Uiuted  States  with  regard  to  (a) 
student  count,  (b)  current  total  state  and  local  •>xpenditurei>  for  education, 
and  (c)  per- capita  personal  income.    The  SEA  will  allocate  to  LEA*s  with 
approved  .jpplications  60%  of  the  state's  total  sliarc,  by  fomtula  factors 
including  Aa\  and  the  ratio  of  state/local  per -capita  income  or  a  factor 
for  local  \vealth.    Tl^e  remaining  40^  is  uised  for  project  grants  to  LE/\'s  ex- 
cept for  Title  V'  f-unds  and  state  aMjiistrative  share.    The  SEA  and  may 
transfer  not  more  than  30^  of  tlieir  respective  shares  appropriated  for  any 
prograjn  into  any  other  prograin. 

2,    Innovative  Education  Programs 


ESEA  Title  III  (including  Section  306) 
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Dnj^i  Hdijcation 
Envi  roiunentnl  l^ducnl i on 

All  l-ducation  Professions  Development  Act  Titles 
nSBA,  Title  V,  Part  H 

A  state's  total  share  would  be  dotermiiied  by  foniailii,  wltli  factors  including  . 
tl\roc  ratios,  comparing  the  state  to  the  United  States  witli  regard  to  (a) 
student  count,  (b)  current  expenditures  for  oducation,  and  (.c)  per-capita 
personal  income.    71ie  SI-A  will  allocate  to  U'M  with  approved  applic^iljons 
405  of  the  state's  total  share,  by  fomula  factors  including  ADA  and  a  ratio 
of  state/local  per- capita  wealth.    The  remaininf?  60%  is  used  for  project 
f;rants  to  l£As  and  state  atlministrative  costs.    'Hie  SPA  iuid  LVA  may  trans- 
fer not  more  than  30?;  of  their  respective  shares  appropriated  for  any  program, 
into  any  other  program. 

3,    Education  for  Uis advan ta^ eQ  Ch i 1 dren 

The  Council  believes  that  Title  I  fonnula  grant  allocations  should  no  longer 
depend  upon  census  data  aind  AI"I)C  data.^JVp  believe  the  limitation  of  these 
factors  hhve  been  demonstrated  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  Study  and  other 
analyses.    Tlie  tijnelijiess  and  accuraq-  of  census  data,  especially  for 
counting  poor  cliildren,  has  been  discredited.    AFDC  co;:.lts  vary  in  largo 
increments  over  short  periods  of  time.    Differing  AFDC  standards  bet^veen  • 
states  cause  inf>quities.   We  intend  to  continue  to  vork  with  meirbers  of 
the  House  and  Senate  on  tJie  development  of  a  new  Title  I  formula,  possibly 
using  factors  including  numbers  .of  diildren  in  school,  per-pupil  expendi- 
ture, per- capita  .income,  differences  in  regional  costs  of  education,  and 
social  overburden  concepts.    The  Council  will  not  support  any  proportional 
shift  of  funds  out  o((  large  city  districts,  nor  a  formula  which  is  inadequate 
in  provision  for  rural  povert>'» 
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propose  tliat  the  state  educdtion  agencies  be  provided  an  increased 
percentage  (and  ininimimi  anioJiiits)  of  the  state  total  for  administration 
in  order  tliat  tiie  ^states  can  improve  their  pcrfonmmce  in  cooperative 
pliinning  witli  LVAs  and  in  review  of  applications. 

'llie  Cocinci)  is  in  support  of  the  recciimendations  oi*  the  Senate  Select  Comj!jittee 
on  liqual  liducational  Ojiportunity  for. the  establishment  of  a  nciv  $1.5  billion 

project  grant  comiwnent  for  Title  I  ESHA.    We  are  proposing  that  the  legis- 
lation provide  a  consolidated  application  procedure  to  the  state  for  both 
the "formula  grant  provisions  and  the  additional  project  graJit  section.  In 
addition,  tlie  application  should  reflect  the  consolidation  into  tlie  project 
gnint  portion  of  current  autJiority  under  Teaclier  Corps,  Head-Start,  Section 
a07  of  Titje  YlJl  ESrJ\,  Title  Yll  ESIZA,  aJid  Pollow  Tnrough. 

Education  Programs  for  the  Disadv.^ntaged 
Consolidation  ' 

Formula  Grants  -  Title  1  ESIW 

Project  Grants 

Kev;  Title  J  KSI3A  project  grant  section 
($1.5  billion) 

Teaclier  Corp 

Head-Start 

VSVA  Section  807 

liSE\  Title  VII 

ToUow  Througl) 
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III.    Gcnornl  issues  rolfi ted  to  Scntit.c  Bill 

U'u     Tiotc    tJic  provisions  of  Section  403  v.'hlch  limits  ;ippropriatioii:5  for 
salaries  and  expenses  witlilii  the  Education  Division.    Wc  bclicvcj  that  in 
a  tijiio  of  transition  for  federal  programs  and  tlio  development  of  new  ad- 
ministrative relationships  between  levels  of  f^oveniment,  it  is  appropriate 
to     question  the  expjmsion  of  staff  i\i\d  salariei;  and  expeiiijes.  If 

federal  prograjns  can  he  streanilined  and  autJiority  and  resources  shared  with 
the  states, it  should  be  possible  for  the  federal  j;ovennr»ent  to  reduce  tlve 
ainoujits  of  funds  required  for 'salaries  and  ex]ienses. 

With  regard  to  the  National  Institiite  of  Hducation,  Mr.  Chninnan,  you  should 
know  til  at  Chief  State  School  Officers  are  expressing  serioiis  c.onccni  at  this 
time  that  \}\c  Institute  intends  to  conduct  education  researcli  business  jis 
usual,  i-hat  is  the  support  of  university  and  coiporatc  p,rantsinen  ivith  little 
iiltoate  effort  on  children  and  teachers.    We  are  in  t3\e  process  of  expressing 
those  views  to  the  J)irector  of  the  Institute  and  Lo  our  reprosentati\'e  on  the 
National  Council  on  Iklucational  Researc}!,  Siipcrii^tendent  Wilson  lUlos  of  Culi- 
fomia.    V'e  are  conccined  that  the  Institute  siiould  cooperate  with  state  educa- 
tion agencies  m  the  evaluation  of  promising  nev;  ."sducational  practices  identified 
by  educators  iii  Lhe  field.    We  would  hope  tliat  the  Institute  could  Jussist  states 
wilJi  evaluation,  development,  and  expanded  dissemination  efforts  for  new  tecli^ 
niquos  and  nracticc:^.    We  nre  also  urjjin^  the  Institute  to  give  priority  to  re- 
scarcli  and  dcvelopincn?;  on  new  education  systems  whidi  v/rll  inci-easc  tlie  pace 
ol  adoplVon  of  iisiproved  cducatioj^al  practices.    We  c/;pcct  tJint  the  Institute 
will  acljiowlcdoe  that  inucii  is  already  "knom  about  dissc'V.i nation  systcins  a:id 
tiiat  the  Institute  will  contimio  to  support  those  useful  pilot  progranis  whidi 
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have  been  developed  wiUi  federal  money  ;ijid  expand  upon  the  most  protnisvng 
of  tliese* 

With  regard  to  Section  414,  the  National  Center  for  Uducation  Statistics,  we 
FUpport  your  efforts  to  ijiiprove  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  statistics 
in  education  ajid  to  assist  state  and  locil  education  agencies  in  improving  their 
activities  in  that  area.    Wc  would  note  that  the  Admijiist ration's  modest  budget 
proposal  for  the  pro^rmn  knoun  as  Common  Core  of  Data,  wliidi  would  provide  re- 
souixes  for  cooperation  between  tJie  federal  govemr.\ent  and  the  states  for  tl.ese 
purposes, is  deserving  of  Congressional  support,, and  we  have  so  indicated  to  tlie 
Appropriations  Committee. 

We  believe  that  Section  431  of  S.  1539  which  establishes  tire  Nation.'il  Cajviission 
on  liducatioi)  Policy  Jiid  Planning  Evaluation  wi.ll  be  helpful  in  focusing  national 
attention  on  the  needs  for  improvement  ;md  support  of  education. 

Witli  regard  to  Sections  433,  434,  and  43S  of  the  bill  relating  to  evaluation  of 
programs,  we  would  like  to  extend  nur  wholehearted  support.    We  believe  that 
vigorous  evaluation  of  federal  education  programs  by  federal,  state  and  local 
official?,  and  by  tlie  Comptroller  General  on  behalf  of  the  Congress  would  only 
sen'e  to  iuiprove  our  education  system  and  increase  public  siipport  for  quality 
education.    In  our  discussions  of  state  administrative  costs  for  operation  of 
fvideiral  prograjiis^  we  have  stressed  the  need  for  additional  state  resourccrs  for 
adequate  evaluations  at  the  state  level.    It  is  the  polic>*  of  tlie  Council  that 
the  states  sliould  carry  out  their  constitutional  responsibility  for  cducatior 
tlirnugh  vigorous  apfilication  of  evaluation  iind  thereby  stintulates  public  aware- 
ness of  the  benefits  of  education  programs. 

We  support  tlie  provisioi>5  of  S.1S39  titled       the  Special  Project '5  Act.  \\e 
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agrec  tJint  the  Commissioner  ought  to  ha/o  autliority  ciml  tliscretion  to  provide 
Icndership  witli  regard  to  new  educational  methods  and  special  probJenis  or 
priorities  .Ihc  concentration  of  tJiis  discretionaiy  nuthorily  with  adequate 
funding  in  this  specific  provision  Kill  strengt)ien  the  Office  of  t}'.e  Com- 
missioner and  the  leadership  of  tlio  U.S.  Office  of  I -due  at  ion.    We  believe  tiiat 
this  provisicn  Is  consonant  with  our  proposal  to  e.xpajid  the  federal  govenunent 's 
commitJiicnt  to  innovative  education  u'hicli  we  haw  described  .in  one  section  of 
this  statement.    It  is  our  suggestion  however,  that  tlie  funds  from  Section  506 
of  Title  III  iiSEA  and  Part  1)  of  HPDA  be  consolidated  in  grants  to  tJie  states 
as  we  have  descril)ed.    11  le  funds  for  the  Special  Projects  Act  should 
be  in  addi.tion. 

With  regard  to  Section  404  of  S.1559,  we  are  not  convinced  that  tiie  lower  limi  ts 
specified  on  appropri:itions  for  the  categorical  prognmi:;  arc  adequate,    Jf  it 
is  the  intent  of  this  Section  to  provide  irandatoiy  appropriations ,  then  we  feel 
tl^at  \hc  figure  for  Title  V  and  for  other  elementary  iind  secondar>'  programs 
ought  to  more  accurately  reflect  the  actual  need  of  tlic  states  cind  localities. 
Ihe  attempt  to  provide  specific  appropriations  levels  is  desirable,  ajid  we  sup- 
l)ort  a  triggering  provision  for  minhnum  levels  witliin  rlie  categorical  programs 
prior  to  tlie  commencement  of  broader  general  assist.tmce. 

Por  tlie  i.nfomition  of  tlie  Committee,  1  append  to  my  statement  the  most 
recent  statement  of  tj\e  legislative  priorities  of  the  Council  of  Oiief 
State  Scliool  Officers,  and  also  tlie  Jmiuar>'  1975  report  of  tJie  legislative 
Conference  of  Hducation  i\ssociations,  wliicli  includes: 

Council  of  Qiief  State  School  Officers 
National  School  Boards  Association 
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iNiitiona]  I-ducation  Association 
iN'ational  Association  of  State  Boards  of  Hducation 
An^cricttn  Association  of  ScUooV Administrators 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teadiers 

1  would  like  to  point  out  In  tliosc  statcittcnts  our  reference  to  advance  fundi nj.^ 
of  education  programs,  and  our  objections  to  the  Lnipduiuljnent  of  education  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  CiiaiiTHJin ,  if  our  countr>'  is  to  bo  broujiht'  together  aga".n  after  the  divi- 
siveness  of  tJie  past  decade,  if  we  are  to  regain  our  sense  of  idealism  and  pride 
in  our  institutions,  now  is  tJie  time  to  restate  tlie  'ligli  national  priority  we 
place  Oil  the  dovelopnient  of  human  resources  tlirougli  education.    We  have  proposed 
new  initiatives  in  innovative  and  compensatory  education,  and    shifting  decision- 
making and  resources  to  states  and  localities. 

'!?ie  ultimate  contribution  of  the  United  .States  to  a  free  and  heaithy  earth 
community  cannot  bo  m/ide  tli rough  strengdi  of  anris  or  tedinology,  but  im.ist  be 
made  tlirough  tJic  development  of  free  and  liealtliy  minds.    Hiis  we  can  accomplish 
tlirough  quality  education  for  ' all  children.    You  hcve  begun  that  renewed  effort 
here  today,  Mr.  Cliaii-nian,  and  we  stand  ready  to  assist  you. 


Ills 


I^^'OU^•^)^•:[)  luucat£onai.  kun'd.s 

(In  Thcusnuds  of  Dollnrr.) 


t'Y  1972 
Approprint-ioa 

Coi)i:rcr>r.ional 
Appropriat.  ion 
(PI.  93-9) 

CurronLly 
Released 
hv  USOF.  (Kot) 

Differcacc.s 
(Impounded 

NATlON'At. 

E.SKA  TXtlp.  I 

$  1,597,500 

$  1.810,000 

$  1,535,135 

?  22-'»,8l5 

KSKA  Title  II 

90,000 

100,000 

90,000 

10,000 

F.SKA  Title  III  . 

1AC,393 

171,353 

U6,393  . 

25,000 

KSE/t  Title  V-A  &  C 

33,000 

53,000 

•38,000 

•  15,000 

KUEA  Title  III  ; 

50,000 

50,000  ^ 

2,000 

/i8,000 

EHA  rnrt  B 

37,500 

50,000 

37»5u0 

12.500 

ABE 

51,300 

75,000 

51,300 

2?.  700 

EPDA  Part  B-2 

7.0C0 

7,000* 

•  -O- 

7,000 

PL  87'»  (EntitlcGJcnts) 

592,580 

635/(95 

569,000 

_.66,/.95 

'  TOTALS 

$  2,605,273 

$  2,951.8Sfi 

$  2,5J9,37S 

^  -^.32,510 

ERIC 
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iJoparUnonf  of  Hoaltli,  T/J-i-.r-jLion  k,  \:<)XZ'\t'<i 
Oiifico  oC  I-.ducit  ion 
VTtir.h:  n:rlr)n,  I).  C.  2020? 

Uci.ir  John: 

J  r.rn  ♦..T.itinrj  to  call  to  your  rit. Lent 'ion  r>rov.l.r.J.on:;  in  a 
contract  recently  ncfjotl.atfd  v.iO.x  Uic  I^a-ji.o:i':l  Off  Leo  in 
iM'.i.l adclphi-.'^  c':)r!cerr.in;j  fundinfj        our  Technical  As:: isLanco 
Unit  uikIct  TilJ.c  IV  of  t.lio  Civil  Act  and  :uJ-;.i  n  l.r,torofl 

throuyli  the  Oflicc  of  Kducatiori.     Wl'.ilu  tiic  project  a 
r.odu,';t  one   ($C.»,200  for  ?■  V-7'*0  ,  the  chan^ei;  in  the  contract 
arc  aT.ar:TJinci  ii  not  outra<::oou:;f  and  run  precisely  counter  to 
your  eJ:planatIoa  at  the  rcC(^nt  June  r.ecLinvj        the  C:C£^?0  in 
Ward  liny  ton*     Ar;  a  natter  of  fact,   thia  contL'.ict  run:;  counter 
to  the  entire  plulosot>>iy  articulated  hy  you,  Ai^r.iijtant  Secretary 
M.ir land  ,  A.M.'; i  ci t an  t  Seer  e  t ar y  C  ar lu i ,  a nd  S'ecre  tary  V.'e i nbc  rgcr 
concern 5 n:j  rcvc:r.u<j  r.haring  and  re^^ioi^nliraticn  of  C'Llico  ol! 
Ed uca  t ion  proyran.*; . 

T!;.-,  :;l.=;nif :Icant  cha;::,Tr.  Li\  the  cor.tra:^t  aire  ar:  folLcv.v;: 

1 .  The  cent  I'aet  root:  ire::;  i:hat:  reinh:ir;;er-::'r.t  ^'nc  :;ub.';  i  r;-'  erce 
shall  not  r\-ct'a^i  jjcr  day,  ;.'hleu  it;  .iii  corJ-J  ic.  v;ith 
v;(;:jt  Virfjir^ia  travel  rcjataLiorif;.      (:^u;e  •! ) 

2.  Out-«L-!rtate  tripr.  hy  percor.nel  af<.j  '/erniiLod  to  he  approved 
in  advan,.vi  Ijy  tii»"^  CentraC'.ln  j  0;Tf icer--''.\  .  v;-.iA L'.:.ni  X\\  the 
rli.lladelphia  it-j-jiorMl  CJfiee.      (!\Kje  5) 

3 .  Any  cha .-.yc  3  r;  tl i  e  !n*c) j  ra;r^  D i r ee  to  v ' u-j i  t io'i  re Ire  :\  r,ot i  T 
cation  to  the  Cent '.act. ut  7  ClMc-jr  30  fiayj:  adv^'.^^e^  of  ju;;h 
proposiid  charvie.      (i-'a^je  il) 

4.  Any  audirsv Lneal  fnjterial;;  deve.to;'ed  for  pniilic  di.';:;;jT:iina t :.oa 
are  to  Ul:  c  1  e, i  r ed  w  1 1 h  t h 0  f  f  .1       o  f  Ld  u  d  I.  i on  ^         a  c d  1  e 

of  their  "intend-:d  u;^:.  V) 
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The  llonorabl^^a  John  Ot  liina 
iTuly  12,  19  73 
Page  2 


5*     Any  insLruRont,  tiuch  r,f>  letters,  ufrucLurod  intcirvlcv;,  or 
.•survey  cjuectionna.ire  v.'Iuch  r.olicits  one  o:;:  mc-rc  identical  1 
iteiTir,  oE  in  format. i.on  fron  10  or  inoro  rcr.pondant;:^  is  re- 
quired to  he  cle:irod  v:itli  tht;  OCfiee  of  JCauagcrnoni:  and 
budget.     V/e  arc  advised  that  all  nuch  forrir;  will  be  :>ub- 
mi-ttod  through  thi>  Contractincj  Officer  and  to  allo^i?  tvo 
or  throe  months  for  fon^s  clearance.     (Page  7) 

6.  The  insrructioas  wil'Ji  recjard  to  virinting  are  a  little 
vague,  but  appear  f)  roruiire  that  any  major  prir^ting  of 
reports  or  o'thor  mr  teri-iils  ru-jnl  ^yj  obtained  i:rom  an 
authorized  Tederal  plant  or  Covornmont  Printing  Office 
and  nura.  be  upon  tlie  v;ritten  approval  of  the  Contracting 
officer.     (Page  7) 

7.  The  requiremenu  that  the  project  be  i.dentified  as  one 
supported  by  the  Office  of  Education  in  any  publication 

in  the  nev/s  media  or  other  publication  is  somev-'hat  similar 
to  past  requirements/  however,  but  appears  to  go  beyond 
them  in  requiring  a  specific  statcinent  to  be  included  in 
a  nev/s  release.     (Page  9)  . 

While  I  have  signed  the  contract  because  of  the  so unoness  of  . 
the  prograin,  and  because  of  the  emploii^\cnt  of  the  staff,  I  am 
convinced  that  those  kinds  of  provisions  will  not  enhance  tlie 
effectiveness  of  the  prograi?.  or  of  your  Regional  Office  or  of 
my  office. 

I  vould  be  pleased  to  knov/  if  there  has  been  a  change  in  tlio 
Office  of  Education  position  since  the  June  ineeting  in  Wanhinyton, 
or  if  i  have  aoinpletely  misimderstood  your  apiar each  ■  toward 
V702:king  v/ith  State  agencies. 

Sineorely, 

Daniel  B.  Taylor 

State  Superintendent  of  Gehoolf: 

DET : rf 

blind  co.»;\v;    Tloii'-.vablo  Jiyror:  UmF;f o.rcl 
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u:G:r.s^\'rf\T:  coNKi:nr.NCc:  ov  national  okcan7Zatio:;s  (nic;  six) 

January  9,  1973 

Jiy  \.'ay  of  Kxplaimtion  ,   ,  , 

Tho  1.i:i;i?5l.nt.ive  ConCcrcnrc  of  U.^f.  u>nnl  Ori:r<riiv..nt:ions ,  rf»prc«irntinji  Vhc  follov)inp, 
f'.roup;* : 

Aiiicrican  Assor.ijtion  of  School  AcJmini  s  tratorn 

Coiuicil  of  Cliiof  State  School  Otfirers 

national  A>;iiOc.int5v.n  V)t  r>t.ntf,*  Ro<*irds  o£  education 

Kcitionai  vJongrosc        Pnront.';  nnd  Teachers 

NntioiKil  K<liicn::ion  As:;oci.3tlon 

Kntional  School  Jtofirds  AssocinCion  ^ 

i'j  H  nntural  OMtgrcwth  of  Thu  VJorki;liO|i  of  KdrcatiOnnl  OrE>»i?'ations ,  a  dononiitvation 
of  the  posr.ihl  litlcs  of  coopornt-ivfi  t'tCorc  in  Llic  field  qC  public  education  by  major 
tiational  orr,ani*/SutioiiK  priniarily  iiilcrcsLed  in  -tl.tc  public  schooli;. 

The  federal  governmant  is  part  of  the  pro\>lem  for  ctatc  and  local  governments 
Decking  Golutf.ons  to  critical  iiisues  in  school  finance.    Tederal  appropriations 
for  oducatioii  for  1977-73  have  not  yet  henn  7nadc--rr:d  l\ni  school  year  ic  half 
ovar.    The  fc-durally  aided  prot'.rams  are  opera  ting  under  a  "continuinj;  resolution" 
c»f  Lhft  C^on^rc^s,    The  level  of  func''"ni^  Cor  the  total  school  year  ir,  iincertain, 
and  the  order  1/  delivery  of  eclucationnl  scrvictis  iu  grii.'itly  impaired. 

State  .Kiel  local  educational  agencies  \/hich  are  responEiblo  for  odminlsterlnR 
federal  I  prot:ratiis,  such  ac  ESEA,  do  not  yot  know  Un\}  nuch  noaiey  they  will  have  to 
op£:ratc  v/itli  thin  year.    Should  they  iniscalculato  and  overspend,   the  prograinr.  \/ould 
havo  tp  bo  terninated  cnrly  or  the  deficit  be  made  up  froni  Scarce  state  and  local 
oducation  'ui»ds. 

Moreover,  the  Administration' h  threat  ct  i.i'ipoundtr.ont  of  appropriated  funds 
has  delayed  the  dir. trihut ion  c>.C  Federal  fundn.     The?  unpredictable  flow  of  funds 
mocha  accountability,     I.oAt  load  tinic?  for  planninj^,  staffing,  arid  operation  of.  the 
proj'r^jiiiR  in  ail  obstacle  to  pvoductivity  and,  more  important,  d<'>privof;  students 
of  thi.'  eHr.cntial  educational  seirvicn?:, 

Tlio  rduc.-ition  outlook  fcT  tlin  1^^7jt-7A  school  year  Coi'  ctndonts  is  inde^^d 
hlt\:k ,     The  Admi  iii::  t  ra  t  ion '  s  ccir.rni^ntp  on  the  ni'X  t  f  i  seal  y  ^ar  indie. a  tc  r-ubr;  tan  t  ial 
cuts  In  retpic^n tc'.i  appropriations  for  disadvantafjcd  children,  for  vocational  programs, 
for  a::r>ist  anco  to  ii:ip:u.'ted  aroa.i ,  tf)j"  iiin&va ti  vc  pro|;r;ii:;f; ,  for  itrtprcivo Client  of  fitate 
admin  l{;trat  ion  of  prai'.rauvj ,  and  other  vital  aroar.»  Vet  it  in  noted  that  recent 
Karri.',  .'ind  Gallop  surveys  dir.clusvd  that  a  ii:ijr)ri.cy  of  the  put:lic  is  in  favor  of 
incruasofl  icdtra i  aid  to  cduc.it:  1  on. 

The  Adnuni.slration  rr.pon:;r.':  u'jatc  and  local  control  of  education  \*hile 
incroa;:jnij  j-uidvlineji  and  rcjiu  Lit  ions  for  Pedrral  pronra:ns.     Tli?  attc-ution  of  Conjircss 
and  the  Aditt)  ni  ?  trati  ci    ic  dirv*cted  to  tho  prol  ifi-sratitm  of  state  and  local  .idvif.nry 
coi;:;u.ttcer.  and  admin i ;  I  ra tivv?  n»'''^^'P''  mnndatu-d  by  Ic'i.inlaLlou  antUori:*.iui*.  federal 
proK.f'i'":'.  lui'ir/.ntion  tsiitablLr.hfs  imchiii'.^ry  \.'liich  tluplicate*^  constitutional 

and  .statutory  t-ducati'"':  .lal  aj^cncier.  already  csija  ini*,  -it  stale  and  local  levels. 
Thin  kind  of  interrcvf  nco  \jith  t  ho  :;tatr':'   ir»Lc:rnai  M.niar^t-'tivn  t  of  educational  affiirs 
i  ;j  a  dant<-'VOu?.  trend. 


APPENDIX 
Pnp.o  1 
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VIc"  oppo.'jc  riiiy  pioi;rcw  which  divertu  runds  from  p^jblic  Lo  non-pubLic  .schools. 

I  t  svjw,  tho  roderai.  j'.ovcrnni^nt' s  current  iittittidc  Ucr.^ard  pxdiLic  education  is, 
at  \\\Q  .'east,  not  conducive  to  adequate  funttin^  for  cducntion  or  to  cEEicicnt 
cxpcndjUirc  of  r.lkosc  monies  v;hicli  the  Federal  f,oy(f Lnrucnit  doGs  provide.  More 
ir.tportnn',  iw  iB  ci  harrier  to  Lhcr  oi'dcrly  delivery  of  educational  scrvice.'i ,  and 
fihorich.  a|;cs  the  nclioolchildron  the  taxpayers. 

We  co.Txend  Che  Congrcr»i;  for  ti^iee  passing;  the  1972-73  appropriations  bill 
xihich  was  Lvir.e  vetoed.    In  order  to  make  Federal  aid  wore  effective,  however,  the 
liCsxiL  lativc  Conference  of  Katiennl  Orfinni  iiatious  (Hip,  Six)  urpes'the  Administration 
to  ::iipport  ond  the  Congress  to  enact:  .  ^ 

^    the  1972-73  education  appropriation  iircnedintely  jC  levels  v;hich  will 
;idequfjtcly  fund  exiiitinj;  proBrnms; 

o    before  July  1973,  an  adequate:  education  sippropria Cion  for  1973-74  separate 
from  the  total  Labor-in^/  bndf.et; 

^    Icp.islation  cxtendinjj  current  major  Federal  education  programs  so  that 
funding  for  197^-75  can  be  enacted  prior  to  July;  1974; 

o    legislation  to  enable  State  and'local  cducjtion'il  af,cncies  to  develop 
proceduvcs  to  improve  education  for  all  children  without  boinf;;  S5ti£led 
by  excessive  Federal  regulations. 

yor  the  long  range  Federal  role  in  financing;  education  we  ur^e  the  Admin- 
istrntiori  and  Congress  to  develop: 

^    programs  to  increase  the  Federal  share  for  elementary  and  secondary 

education  to  at  least  one-third  of  total  educational  costs  by  reordering' 
national  priorities  and  Capping         isourcos  of  revenue; 

"    a  mechaninm  for  funding  education  programs  on  a  multi-year  basis 

through  advance  fuadin;;  to  a^sjure  accountability  and  effective  use  of 
Federal  monies, 

Althoufjj  some  special  educational  aid  progransmay  always  be  needed  to  further 
the  national  interest  in  c  lucntion,  xax  urge  that  the  Administration  and  Congress 
uv;plore  alternatives,  including  general  .lupport  and  grant  consolidation,  to  the 
present  inulLiplicity  of  categorical  pi'ogr.*i.:i3 . 
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S:f(inil  Vice  (Vnjt>n 
hi  Aims  Vf.  ESSUX 
C);i;o  tiiivivrinlRiKiA.-tt 
of  TtJ/tic  :n  time  lion 


F.-fsn  c.  aunxB 
hov.'aho  d.  casmsv 

Minna vito  CQrk><^MK|a.*.«v 
ct  E«tu<Aiion 

D.  V.  ENCSLKINC 
Idaho  SuparlDlem^cni 
of  Public  In^t.-ticlion 

P.  ;'A5N:;tL 

0>i^,:(ir.  .'>;;,->crtiiie;i<U<ii 
ot  i'u>iil«  ir.^lruRlion 


nt  Pubitc  lattOiQlicn 

wooaanw  w.  wilki:u»on 
u{  :>u]itic  Initniciloa 


Kay  4,  1973 


I-:or.orr.blG  Claiborr.e  Pell 

325  Old  Ssnato  Office  Euiiding 

V.^ushingtor.,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pell: 

'Hie  Council  of  Ciiof  State  Sdiool- Officers,  representing  all 
State  cc:n:r.issior*£*5  ar.d  superintencGats  o£  education,  has  seri- 
ous reser/ations  ragarding  ciurent  plans  in  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Sducat ion  to  decentralize  functior^s  of  the  U.S.  Conir.iss loner  of 
Education  to  regional  offices  around  tiie  country.   Attached  find 
rccem:  intemnl  cor.:::7unications  of  t:ve  Eapartment  of  Keaith,  Educa- 
tion and  'Welfare  fjid  recent  testirr.ony  by  the  Coanissioner-designate 
of  the  U.S,-  Office  of  Education  to  the  Congress  on  this  issue.  I 
also  enclose  a  recent  letter  fror.  the  Council  to  the  Secretary  on  • 
this  matter.  .  ' 


V^e  are  concerned  that  such  decentralization  is  in  the  process  of 
ii::pieir.entation  v.'ithout  the  approval  of -tlie  Congress.    Dr.  John 
Ottina,  Coji^iiissionaT  of  Education-designate,  in  test ijwny-. on  April 
15  before  the  House  General  Suhcormittee  on  Education  regarding  the 
"Office  of  Education  plans  for  regionalizing  federal  education  pro- 
grars,  referred  to  the  AdiTinistration'.s  Education  Special  Revenue 
Sharing. Act,  the  Hotter  Schools  Act  of  1973,  H.R.SS23,  and  the 
President's  budget  for  FYiO 74  as  authority  for  tlie  decision  to 
proceed  v;ith  decentralization  of  program  functions  to  legional 


'CMJF.r  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICtiKS  '  1201  SixJcf^iUh  Slrml.  N'rirlhwusl,  VVristiinylon.  D.C,  200-ir.  •  2'-,2  fm-4;UV 
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offices.   As  of  this  isTiting,  ths  Congress  has  ta?<en  r.o  action  on  K.R»5S23 
'  nor  the  President's  birdget  for  FY1974.    V.e  further  note  t:i?.t  the  Ac'-Tinistra- 
tion  has  provided  no  budget  justification  to       Congress  vith  regard  to 
plftins  for  regxonali zfltion.  of  Office  of  Educntzon  functions • 

In  the  extensive  Congressional  debates  last  year  en  the  Hi.^hcr  Education  Ar.end- 
Tnents,  the  Congress  clearly  stated  its  intention ■t:iat  the  U.S.  Ccmissioner  of 
Education  should  have.  cecision-!neki::g  responsibility  for  existing  prograirii.  At 
tlie  tlT.e  of  those  debates,  no  reports  or  provisions  of  legislation  cr.ei'ged  au- 
thorising decer.tralizat'ian  or  rsgicnalirxtion.    Your  Cei^-tt'^e  atteinpted  to 
clarify  the  powers  and  responds ibilities  cf  the  U.S.  Ccnnlssioner  in  order  to 
insure  accountability.    It  v;ould  seem  to  us  that  acceuntability  for  federal 
administration  of  educatic;:  ri'Dgrars  vov^d  b?  blurred  by  regicnnl  offices  v?''.ic*i 
necessarily  report  to  tj-.e  Socri'tar>-  of  :-:ealth,  ?,d-.:caticn  a:*.:.  V.'olfare.. 

Ke  further  note  that  legislation  :\^-ich  you  have  recer.tly  intrccV^cod,  S.1S?.> 
would  expressly  limit  the  autliorit)^  .to  dccer.tr.ilirie  pro^.-m  f-uncticr-s  of  t'*e" 
Office  of  Education.    V:e  lock  for^ird  to  the  cpporr.r.it:/  to'tcstif;/  en  S.:.:?27»' 
\A\Gn  you  begin  hearings . 

We  maintain  that  regionalizatior.  is  in^pprepriatG  '-Lnder  '::io  cv>rren.-t  Ad.-r.:ii:.strp-- 
tion's  o'at.  policies. 

President  Nixon,  Ln  his  .1?73  stzto  of  tho  i.':nicn  r.essa;^e  or.  >.UT.ar.  re??v.rces  de- 
clared: 

■     "Federal  efforts  should  onceurago  state  rr.v  local  3evorr.T.er*t5  - 
to  7nake  th.ose  decisions  and  sup*:!/  --heso  5or::*.cer  f':r  '/'b-cb 
tlv-'ir  closenesf:  to  the  people  y:s.-t  cv":if-;?r;  'i-.c-'".". 

He  went  on  to  say  that: 

:    "  Cur  goal  is  to  provide;  ccntinired  ;*:ed^^va:.  !:trr-rjz:s^.  fTuppt:;:. 
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for  our"  schools  while  expandip.g  state  2r«d  local  control  over 
basic  education  decisions". 

-.V  '  ■ 

The  Advisory  Commttee  on  Interg6vomr>ental  Relations  ,.  In  its  report  to  the 
President  on  education  finance,  rscormended  to  the  President  that  education 
decision-]Tiaking  must  be  a  state  function.    The  President's  Conniission  on 
School  Finance. made  the  same  reccnntendntion.   The  Acbrlnistrat ion's'  Education 


Sharing  progrojn,  as  defined  by  the  Fyi974  budget  and  the  Bet- 
ter Schools  Act,  responded  to  these  reccTHiendations.  by  propesii^.g  a  reduction 
in  federal  funding  as  part  of  a  process  of  guaranteeing  control  on  education 
to  states  and  localities.    It  seei?^  inconsistent  tliat  tJie  Ad-ainlstratien  should 
now  propose  to  expand  tlie  federal  education  bureaucracy  into  the  ten  regional 
offices^  vesting  in  those  regj,onal  offices  the  pcv*'or  of  approval  of  grants* 
An  additional  layer  of  federal  bureaucracy  at  th.e  regional-  level  v;ill  inter- 
fere  vitJi  the  state  and  local  decision -racing  tlve  Administration 


The  federal  share  of  total  spending  in  the  l'r.i tec  States  for  education  is  nox 
less  than  7-^.    IVe  see  no  adndnistrative  or  fiscal  rationale  to  justify"  tl:e 
establishment  of  an  additional  layer  of  federal  regional  offices  to  process 
tliose  already  irinirral  finids.    Tho  salary  end  ei^per^e  budget  of  the  Office  of 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  is  up        fvcra  vYl973,  znc.  Haucaticn  Tivisien 
has  increased  175  sbove  1972  levels.    These  Increases  are  also. in- 


consistent with  a  program,  to  return  decision -n?aking  to  tlio  states  snd 
ties. 


serious  ^fficjlties 


The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  is  already  hf.ving. serious  difficulties  ccerdinati*^?^ 
its  largest  progran,  Title  I  of  tI:o  Blcr.entar>-  find  Secondary  Sducatien  /ct. 
Several  states  have  had  ;to  return  Title  I  ?SZ\  fur.ds  becrrjse  of  co:iC-'^:.cn  over 
comparability  regulations,  end  several  ctl'.er  stite?  sv.:fsr'^d  vji;::r.v?;.*a'.>lo 
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publicity  due  to  USOE  audit  exceptions  later  disproven.   As  a  result,  ncs 
comparability  guidelines  for  Title  I  EScJv  have  recently  beer,  publish'jd  by 
USOE.    In  view  of  the  uncertain  nature  of  intorpretcticr^  of  the  r.ev;  s^ue- 
lines,  decentralization  of  prcsrcrn  decisions  to  ten,  regional  offices  vill 
again  retard  the  developrnent  of  consistent  policies. 

At  the  present  time,  some  states  are  also  being  asked  to  ?bszrb  redt:ctiens 
in  prpgraiJ  funds  under  Title  III  ESHA.  as  a  result  of  the  rocont  discover)- 
of  contract  irregularities  in  USC3,  includir.g  back-c^.tinj;.    It  v.*culd  seer, 
to'  us  that  any  furtlicr  delegation  of  USG2  cuthozlty  to  rc.'jional  office:; 
vould  be  inconsistent  ^s•ith  atte-rpts  to  dcvclcp  a  r:ore  coherent  aciinistra- 
tion  of  contracts  isi  vrashir-gton,  . 

OtJier  questions  of  the  prnprist)'  of  regional  office  activity  hare  recently  ■ 
arisen,    We  h^ve  received  rof-orts  frer.;  several  states  ef  r.eatir.ss  held  in 
the  regions  under  the  auspices  cf  rnrv  ?.o^ier.al  Cc;:":?,i£sior.t:rG  f::r  pur;?eso? 
of  discussion  of  the  AdrJj'.lstratien -s  licuciticn  Special  r.evenv.:!  Sharer g 
proposals,    In  these  mestii^gs,  regional  office  porso:T.ol  In  several  crses 
dealt  directly  'A'it^i  tiie  Govomcrs' ef  sta'jos  in  ciscvs-^ier^  of  Bcv.3-?.tic:i 
Special  P.evenue  Sharing,  cniittiag  prior  c-:>nsultatiens  ::it}:  elucr.ticn  Pi'.^r,cy 
personnel.    Tnese  rpctL^gs  -A-cro  -jsed  for  'j.-^;;olir.ited  propara?.s-ndi«iro  for 
Education  Special  ?.evenuc  Sharin:;:,  in':lucting  -iie  circ'jlv.t',en  of  stv.te  cl- 
.  location  to^ijles  vhich  v;ere  er:-cnoc:j:s  e::d  T.is-'oa^:.::3  .?j5  to  lev?ls  of  f-.Lnding 
.  for  Fyi974 .    We  Ji-ivc  oh j  octed  3 tvv.'^ucu^;:.y  to  the  -J . S-  Cf f ice  ef  I^ducat-.en  • 
aiid  ■tl!e  i\s sis tant  Seci-etvny.'s  office  over  t!*is  :r'i.':v.L-e  ef  :.*e^.i::'!fil  cr'fi.co.. 
personnel.   V.'e  f eel  that  those  i;:.::'.:c:v::<;  ar'^  dear  e''.dc:r:ce  cf  ths  .d-r'^:7e 
to  state  ??nd  local  iiiter^restrs  ^vhic!:  '.'ill  rr^rjult  fr-::^  r.tt£':v;ts  to  :;o-f.!-:'::.i-e. 
USOH  proi;;ra;ns  against  tlie  v.'irr'iOir-  of  t!v.j  Ce::^.i*i'::i;  rnf.     3  c:'-/Cc'.ti':n  c t -y. 
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The  Supreme  Court  in  .  the  P.odrisiufiz  case  refused  to  overturn  state  educiticn 
finance  systans;  though  ve  disagree  vith  the  decisior*,  vre  r.ote  that  the  cc'.:rt 
recognized  state  prmacy  in  education  rxitters  by  stating  its  ir.tent  to  "a\-oid 
j'ldicial  intrusion  into  other  wise  legitlTzto  st.itc  activities",  Kcgior.aliza- 
tion  of  federal  education  act i\l ties  v;ovJ.d  inevitably  result  in  foderrd  rd-- 
minis trative  intrusion  into  state  affairs. 

It  is  our  hope  that^the  Congress  '.vill  continue  to  iltoir.ate  this  issue  ip. 
its  budget  hearings  for  r.nd  in  the  deliberations  cn  the  renoval  of 

mjor  federal  education-21  progress  curing  t^io  ccriing  year,   yio  locX  foi-^rard 
to  worlcing  with  your  office  on  these  r^-tters . 

Sir.corply, 

Pyro/'V.  vcnsfcrd  / 
•  ."Hxecvitr.ve  Kecr:?tr.r:/ 
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Mr.  Taylor.  I  must  einpliasixo  and  T  know  you  liavo  licard  it  400 
times,  the  tiinolincss  of  aiitlioriziition.s  aind  ai)i)roi)riatioiis.  1  cannot 
enipliasize  too  sti'ongly  this  year,  witli  ini'pc'mKlincriit,  witli  now  lo^risla- 
tion  proposed,  witli  tlie  expirat5i>n  of  certain  ])rograins,  witli  continu- 
ing resolutions,  with  tlie  1970  census,  in  niy  vii^vv  local  school  admin- 
istrators and  State  people  have  an  jvttitudc  of  cynicism,  and  make 
cruel  jokes  about  the  real  disruption  of  Federal  education  programs. 

Senator,  in  your  bill,  Senate  bill  15/^0,  we  very  much  applaud  your 
recognition  of  the  need  to  ])rovide  a  year  in  advance  so  that  there  can 
bo  some  continuity  to  the  educational  pron;ram.  1  believe  tliat  is  in 
section  441  v  f  your  bill.  Wc  certainly  would  applaud  that. 

We  also  think  that  a  sim])}e  1 -year  extension  M'ould  be  an  expedient 
way  to  handle  any  undue  delay  in  reauthorization  at  this  ])ailicular 
point* 

We  believe,  as  the  President  expessed  in  hiis  second  inaugural  ad- 
dress, that  we  ou^ht  to  ask  individuals  to  do  more  for  themselves.  I 
do  not  know  any  other  way  to  equip  an  individual  to  do  more  for 
liimself  in  his  entire  life  than  to  provide  for  him  an  adequate  education 
at  a  time  when  that  education  will  have  some  meaning. 

Reducing  the  ap])ropriation  for  education  at  a  time  when  tlie  need 
is  perhaps  greater  than  it  has  ever  l)eeu  before,  wlien  l)ul)Uc  education 
is  being  ravaged  by  inflation  is  irresponsible. 

As  an  entity  that  very  often  has  a  fixed  income,  an  income  that  is 
not  responsive  to  inflationary  trends,  public  education  is  suilering  at 
least  as  severely  as  any  other  institution  in  our  country  as  a  i-esult  of 
inflation. 

So  wo  arc  falling  behiud  in  supporting  public  education. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  ever  really  implemented  the  Elemental^ 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  lOiM).  We  have  never  once  appro- 
priated what  w  as  intended  in  that  bill. 

I  want  to  emphasize  some  vei^  serious  reservations  that  the  council 
of  chief  State  school  officers  has  concerning  planning  for  regional- 
ization. 

Wo  oppose  in  the  strongest  possible  way  the  regionalizatioi^  efl'orts 
that  wc  understand  are  presently  underway. 
Senator  Dominick.  Wiy? 

]Mr.  TAYiiOn.  We  believe^  for  at  least  two  very  clear  reasons,  at  a 
time  when  the  Federal  Government's  level  of  appropriation,  for  ex- 
ample, is  being  lessened  by,  I  believe,  some  $000  million,  that  to  <^\pand 
the  offices  of  education  into  regional  offices  seems  to  us  to  contradict 
tile  whole  nature  of  i*evenue  sharing,  whether  it  be  general  revenue 
sharing  or  special  revenue  sharing  for  education. 

It  seems  to  us,  for  example,  that  the  logical  position  to  take  would 
be  to  expand  title  V  of  ESEA  to  strengthen  State  activity  ami  State 
reability  to  coordinate  and  implement  educational  programs  under 
revenue-sharing  concepts.  Regional ization  undermines  <State  agencies. 

I  haxe  appended  a  letter  that  I  have  written  to  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner designate,  John  Ottina,  on  July  12,  which  I  could  refer  to  more 
specificallj%  Senator  Dominick. 

We  liave  a  very  modest  program  of  some  $09,000  under  title  IV 
of  tlie  Civil  Rights  Act,  administered  through  the  Office  of  Education. 
We  frequently  negotiate  a  contract  with  the  regional  office  in  Phila- 
delphia that  i  think  is  outrageous  in  light  of  the  kinds  of  conditions 
that  have  been  made  a  part  of  that  contract. 
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Rather  than  ^roin^r  into  detail,  I  wonkl  refer  yon  to  that  appendix  in 
whi^h  I  Iiave  detailed  what  I  consider  to  be  an  almost  unbelievable 
kind  of  ndniiniytrative-  ivmiirenicnt  at  a  ro^ional  oflioc  in  Philadelphia 
that  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  educational  program  in  West 
Virginia. 

As  has  already  been  testified  to,  we  think  that  the  p63sibility  of  im- 
j)roving  education  by  reducing  by  some  $G00  million  Federal  assistance 
to  States  and  localities  is  not  really  a  Ik^tter  Schools  Act  at  all. 

We  veiy  nvuch,  however,  applaud  tlie  concepts  of  consolidation.  We 
think  that  tlierc  has  been  a  ])roliferation  of  categorical  programs  that 
have  been  tested.  In  some  instances  they  have  been  found  successful 
.and  there  is  no  need  to  continue  their  identity. 

We  have  a  slightly  dilVerent  ajjproacb  and  a  recommendation  that 
we  think  would  build  on  some  of  tlie  very  reasonabIv\  and  good  con- 
cepts in  the  Better  Schools  Act  and  would  pcrha])s  be  u  kind  of  com- 
promise between  what  the  administration  ha.s  suggeste(J  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  existing  categorical  programs. 

We  think  there  is  certainly  merit  in  both  proposals  and  Ave  will  be 
speaking  to  that. 

Also.  Mr.  Cluiirmau,  we  would  point  out  that  chief  State  scliool  of- 
ficers have  never  really  been  able  to  be  involved  in  the  deliberations 
of  tlio  administration  in  putting  together  the  proj)osaIs  in  the  Better 
Schools  Act,  whicli  is  not  the  case  in  working  with  this  committee  or 
otlu»r  ^lembers  of  botli  Houses  of  Congress. 

Senator  Pi^jll.  Thank  you.  I  would  add  that  your  whole  statement 
is  going  to  be  in  the  record  anyway, 

Mr.  Taixor.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator, 

I  would  also  say  that  8  years,  although  it  may  sound  to  some  like 
a  very  long  period  of  time,  is  not  a  terribly  long  period  of  time  in  the 
educational  process  tlmt  can  only  have  its  fruits  after  long  yeai's  of 
effort.  It  think  tliat  many  of  the  things  that  have  been  includes!  in 
tlio  Elcmentaiy  and  Secondary  Education  Act  should  be  built  uj^on, 
rather  than  simply  lose  their  identification  and  slip  off  into  oblivion. 

I  liopo  you  will  excuse  my  skipping  along  but  I  recognize  there  is  a 
time  limitation. 

Our  position  on  State  authority  is  one  that  differs,  I  suppose,  con- 
siderably from  tho  school  boards  association  or  from  other  groups. 

Let  me  say,  if  T  may,  just  illustrate  the  point;  in  my  view  tJie  best 
possible  Federal  dollars  that  can  be  spent  for  education  are  those 
dollai-s  that  stimulate  some  considerable  activity  in  either  the  State  or 
local  level,  that  multiplies  those  Federal  dollars  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  Federal  dollars  themselves  liave  only  been  catalysts  to  improve- 
ment in  educational  programs  in  a  State  or  locality, 

Veiy  often  that  kind  of  planning  activity  can  only  take  place  at  tho 
State  level. 

Let  me  give  you,  if  I  may,  just  one  illustration.  I  would  suppose 
from  1955  to  1970  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  West  Vir- 
ginia every  }^ear  advanced  to  Uie  legislature  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  a  proposal  for  providing  some  support  for  public  school 
programs  for  5'year-olds  in  kindergartens. 

In  1970  there  was  zero  dollars  spent  in  tho  State  of  West  Virginia 
for  programs  for  5-year-olds.  There  wore  no  kindergarten  programs 
in  the  State  in  1970  at  all.  Children  began  their  school  experience  for 
the  first  time  at  the  ago  of  6.  As  a  result  of  the  most  modest  kind  of 
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people  in  the  State  dopai-tinont  of  educatioiK  w(M*e  able  to  put  to- 
{rctlicr  51  plan  that  made  sense,  a  plan  that  could  sold  to  tlie  le^ris- 
lators,  one  that  th*;*  Governor  endorsed  completely. 

Tlio  State  of  ^Vo.st  Virginia  in  the^o  lust  2  years  now  has  e\-ery 
year-old  clxild  in  the  State  enrolled  in  a  public-supported  ldirVu-<j:ar- 
ten  program  paid  for  tot^ally  out  of  State  fmids  in  excess  of  $10  mil- 
lion. Now,  tliat  kind  of  Federal  stimulation,  to  my  mind,  is  the  mast 
important  kind  of  stimnhition  there  can  be. 

I  know  of  any  number  of  other  illustrations  tlxat  ai*e  at  least  as 
dramatic  as  tliat  lii  our  own  State. 

Senatoi'  Staftoiu).  Are  yonr  kindergarten  programs  v>f  full  school 
year  duration? 

Mr.  Tayix)r,  Yes,  sir;  tliey  Ji^-e.  We  implemented  the  program  ovei- 
a  2-year  period  and  dni'ing  61ie  lii*st  year  of  oper^ition  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  have  all  of  the  children  on  a  full  year  progi*am  basis.  ]\\}t  we  ini- 
tially set;  out  to  do  it  in  »3  yeai's  and  we  did  it  in  2,  totally  out  of  Stat^t- 
resources,  simnjy  because  we  had  a  little  bit  of  ESEA  title  II  planning 
money. 

Let  me  turn  your  attention  to  wliat  we  woidd  suggest  as  a  possible 
new  shape  foi*  Federal  assistance  to  education.  We  would  s\iggest  a 
consolidation,  if  you  will,  although  we  use  the  term  "General  Ktluca- 
tion  Progi-am  Assistance,''  we  recognizee  (hat  that  may  be  confusing. 
We  are  not  talking  all  aboat  general  education  or  general  aid  wliicli 
your  bill  also  suggests,  but  we  are  talking  about  consolidating  speciH- 
cally  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  titles  11  and  V, 
part  A  and  C,  XDEA,  title  III,  of  vocational  education;  part  H  and 
adult  education,  into  what  we  call  general  pi'ogram  assistanc^e  at  the 
State  level. 

A  State's  total  share  would  l)e  deteimined  by  formula  with  factoi-s 
including  three  ratios:  Comparing  the  State  to'the United  Stat«es  with 
regard  to,  fii-st  the  student  count;  second,  current  total  State  anvl  local 
expenditures  for  education:  and  third,  per  capita  pei'sonal  income. 

The  SEA  will  allocate  to  LEA's  with  approved  applications  00  per- 
cent of  the  State's  total  share,  by  foi-mula  Tactoi-s  including  ADA  and 
the  l  atio  of  State/local  per  capita  income  or  a  factor  for  local  we^alth. 
The  remaining  40  percent  is  used  for  project  grants  to  LEA'S  except 
for  title  V  funds  and  State  administraMve  share. 

We  ai-e  not  wed  to  the  00/40  concept  that  could  be  70/30  or  75/25 
or  some  other  kind  of  arrangement.  Wc  think  that  consolidating  iut-o 
an  innovative  pmgram  section  wo\ild  go  ESEA  title  III,  Dnig  Educa- 
tion, Environmental  Education,  all  education  professions  development 
act  titles,  ESEA  title  V(b).  . 

In  these  categories  of  programs  we  would  sngijest  that  because  of 
their  nature,  40  percent  would  be  available  in  direct  formula  grants 
to  the  local  education  agency  and  00  percent  would  be  used  for  project 
grants  adminstered  at  the  State  level. 

Incidentally,  again,  this  could  be  some  other  percentage  other  than 
60/40  that  we  would  suggest.  I  should  say  local  education  agencies 
only  in  the  bror,dest  general  sense  would  be  required  to  submit  over- 
all plans,  not  die  specific  kinds  of  plans  that  would  be  a  burden  to 
them  in  ternvs  of  the  detail  that  they  would  have  to  spend  with  the 
administration  of  the  program. 
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Tlie  tliird  aspect  of  our  proposal  would  be  programs  for  disadvan- 
taj^ed  children.  Wo  list  on  page  IS  what  we  think  ought  to  be  consoli- 
dated into  the  education  programs  for  the  disadvantaged.  Wc  recog- 
nize that  there  are  j)robUMns  particuhirly  in  title  I  fornuda  grunt  allo- 
cations and  wc  would  hope  that  wc  co\dd  continue  to  work  with  your 
oonnnitto^.  Senator,  in  arriving  at  what  wc  think  would  be  a  lau*  and 
e(jnital)le  way  to  ^let  from  1960  census  data  to  1070  census  data. 

I  will  stop  anytime.  Senator. 

Senator  Pell.  I  think  Senator  Staffoi'd  has  a  question. 

TiTLK  I,  ESEA,  UsK  OF  1})70  Cknsus  In 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  yon,  ^Iv.  Chairman;  I  do.  It  has  to  do 
directly  with  title  I  of  ESEA.  Your  experience  in  West  Virginia  in 
.swit^lnng  from  the  19G0  to  the  1070  census  figures,  wliat  will  the  im- 
pact be  as  far  as  your  titlo  I  funds  are  concerned  in  West  Virginia? 

^Iv,  Taylor.  In  West  Virginia,  Senator,  it  would  be  dc^'astating.  Wc 
are  a  peculiar  St^ate  in  a  nun^iber  of  respecrs.  We  would  probably 
suffor  more  tlian  any  other  Stute  because  of  actual  outmigration  of 
considerable  magnitude  between  19G0  and  1970.  Wc  recognize  that. 

Wc  expect  to  take  a  considerable  loss  when  we  go  from  li)0O  to  1970 
census  data.  We  recognize  that  our  citizens  who  were  there  in  19 GO 
arc  now  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  or  someplace  else.  But  to  do  it  all  at  onco, 
to  correct  the  10-year  imbalance  in  1  year  would  be  a  reduction  under 
which  it  would  he  very,  very  diflicult  for  us  to  maintain  any  kind  of 
program.  It  would  be  from  about  $21  million  in  title  I  of  ESEiV  to 
perhaps  $11  million.  This  would  cut  the  program  terribly. 

Senator  Stafford.  Are  you  aware  of  other  States  which  may  be 
in  the  same  position  that  West  Virginia  is? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yesj  sir.  I  undei^stand  there  are  a  number  of  States  that 
are  in  that  position.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  in  as  severe  a  position 
as  we  are.  We  would  recommend  very  strongly  that  there  be  some 
save-linrmless  position,  some  spreading  out  oi*  tliat — correcting  of 
that  imbalance. 

We  recognize  also,  liowever,  that  the  larger  States  and  States  that 
have  had  a  significant  increase  in  population  and  significant  increase 
in  qualifyingchildren  ought  to  receive  additional  dollai'S. 
.  To  go*  back  to  one  of  my  original  j^oints;  If  wc  were  to  fund  t}iG 
program  at  its  authorized  level  or  close  to  it,  then  we  would  not  have 
any  problems. 

Senator  Stafkoru.  Does  the  impact  of  the  switch  to  the  1970  census 
figures  fall  dilferently  on  different  localities  within  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  the  magnitude  is  different.  There  are  local 
education  agencies  in  West  Virginia  that  would  lose  as  much  as  70 
to  80  percent  of  their  ESEA  title  I  entitlement  if  we  are  going  from 
19C)0  to  1970  cc^nsus.  Other  local  education  agencies  may  lose  only  as 
much  as  20  to  25  percent. 

Senator  Stafford.  In  that  event,  should  a  hold-harmless  provision, 
if  there  were  one,  be  developed  on  the  basis  of  the  effect  on  local 
districts? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  not  quite  sure  I  undei-stand  the  impact 
of.  your  question  but  I  think  we  would  be  willing  to  look  at  any  way 
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that  wu  coTild  do  it  in  un  oquitnble  maiiner.  As  you  know,  title  1  is 
ul located  on    local  basis  now. 

Senator  S'i'AFronn,  I  was  directing  the  question  in  terms  of  local  dis- 
trict>s  being  lield  liannless  in  terms  of  tlicir  present  allocations. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  STArKORn.  ThankyoiuMr.  Chairman. 
Senator  Pf.ll.  Senator  Dominick. 

Senator  Do.mixick.  AVouhl  yon  give  us  your  comment.s.  when  you 
can  jind  time,  on  S.  1900,  which  is  Senator  Javits'  bill?  I  have  been 
a.sked  to  do  tliat  on  belialf  of  my  colleague. 

At  a  later  date  if  you  would  give  us  that  it  would  be  helpful. 

I  am  somewhat  ])nzzkHl  by  your  testimony.  First  of  all.  you  say 
yon  do  not  like  the  Better  Schools  Act  at  all.  Then  you  say  the  cate- 
gorical grant  programs  are  great.  Then  you  siiy  as  you  get  further  iji 
your  statement,  that  they  ail  ought  to  be  consolidated.  How  do  you 
jjut  tho.se  three  together? 

Mr.  Tavlok.  No,  sir;  T  ditl  not  mean  to  suggest  tlnit.they  all  ought 
to  be  consolidated.  I  intended  to  say — I  think  the  statement  is  per- 
haps clearer  than  I  was  able  to  mako  it  in  jumping  through  it — it 
seems  to  me  that  thei'e  are  cei'tain  advantages  in  ccntinuing  to  allo- 
cate money  on  categorical  bases.  I  think  it  identifies  a  certain  need. 

Senatoi-  Domixick.  Who  decermines  that  need  ? 

Mr.  Tavix)r.  I  think  that  the  existence  of  categorical  progi-ams  as 
.such  lu\s  been  generated  as  a  result  of  some  interest  gron])  convincing 
the  Congress,  for  example,  that  handicap]:>ed  children  need^  some 
special  attention  or  economically  disadvantaged  childi'en  or  migrant 
children  or  vocational  education,  is  in  need  of  some  attention — NDEA, 
in  response  to  the  Russian  s])ace  activity. 

Tliere  is  an  interest  group  that  continues  to  stimulate  interest 
and  to  provide  direction  in  those  specific  areas. 

What  we  are  suggesting  is  tiuit  those  ])rograms  as  such  be  identi- 
fied, but  that  the  administration  of  the  programs  be  moved  to  the 
State  level.  It  seems  to  us  that  thei'e  is  a  far  greater  rclationsliip  of 
undei'standing  between  local  educational  agencies  and  State  agencies. 
There  is  a  far  greater  opj)oitnnity  to  exercise  influence  or  to  com- 
municate more  directly  and  that  tfiis  is  where  in  every  one  of  the  .50 
States,  constitutional  i-esi)onsibility  lies  for  educating  children.  The 
administration  of  the  programs  ought  to  ])ass  to  the  State  level  and 
that  the  adminisi  I'ative  responsibility  for  them  be  simplified. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  inconsistency  in  that  framework. 

I  also  indicated  that  concepts  of  consolidation  in  certain  areas 
are  not  repugnant  to  the  Council  of  Chief  School  Officers  at  all.  We 
think  there  ought  to  be  some  identification  maintained,  paiticularly 
with  certain  of  those  programs.  We  think  the  disadvantaged,  for 
example  

Senator  Do.mixtck.  I^et  me  cut  you  off.  T  do  not  liave  much  time.  I 
am  going  to  have  to  go  and  T  know  that  the  cliaii*man  has  got  more 
things  to  do.  I  am  not  trying  to  cut  off  yonr  te>stimony,  because  I  have 
read  the  v.-ho1othin£:  and  T  will  stndv  it  again. 

But  do  I  nndei-stand  that  your  chief  objection,  I  gather  this,  to  the 
Better  Schools  Act  was  the  fact  that  there  is  not  enough  money  hi  it? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that,  more  than  anything  else,  is  the 
objection. 
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ScMintor  DinnxirK.  If  wo  put  inovo  money  in  it  tlion  you  wonld  not. 
think  it  was  so  bad  ? 

ATr.  'r.\vi.t)K,  I  would  lliink  thai  tlio  Scnnto  hill  15^^)9  is  far  supcM'ior. 
T  t  hink  iho  qiiostion  of  general  school  suj^port.  which  wo  have  not  ad- 
dressed ourselves  to.  as  part  of  tlmf.  is  a  vei-y  important  aspect  of  this 
bill.  If  you  look  at  this  testimony.  1  have  (ielailed  section  by  section 
tho.sc  j.)arts  of  ]r)89  wliich  wo  think  are  a  much  sirono-ei'  approach, 
nmcli  oetter  ai)proacli  tlnin  the  Better  Scliools  Act. 

Senatoi'  Domixick.  AVould  you  liave  any  objection  to  ])uttiniT:  into 
the  Bettei'  Schools  Act.  or*  do  you  think  it  would  helj)  section  422  that 
T  read  to  ^Vfi's.  Eeimei's — section  4'22  of  the  (Tenoi-ai  Kducntion  Act, 
which  says  that  the  Fodoi*al  Goverinnent  cainiot  intei'fei'o  in  the  di- 
rection, supervision  or  conti'o]  over  the  curricnlnm,  instruction,  ad- 
ministration of  ])er.soiniol.  of  any  educational  institution  or  school 
system.  Sni)])ose  we  did  that  and  said  the  State  camiot? 

Mr.  Tavlok.  I  do  not  know  how  that  po.ssihiy  could  he.  because  in 
most  States,  by  their  own  State  con.stitution,  i*esi)onsibiiit;y.  foi*  educa- 
tion lies  with  the  State. 

'J'hc  local  education  a.L^^'MU-ies  aiv  dolei^ated  a.a'oncies  that  have  only 
those  responsibilities  that  luive  been  de!e<z;atod  to  them  by  statute  in 
tiuwState. 

I  would  have  to  think  about  that  at  some  length  to  know  Avhether 
that  would"  I'oally  be  appi'opi'iate  at  that  level. 

Senatoi'  Do.mixm'K.  Give  me  youi*  couiments  on  that  when  you  get  a 
chance,  will  you? 

Mr.  Tavlou.  Yes. 

Senatoi'  Do.uixicic.  That  is  all  T  have.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  am  afraid 
1  will  have  to  go.  I  am  tei-i'ibly  soimw.  1  have  another  apj^intmont. 

Senatoi*  Pkm..  Thank  you  very  much.  I  can  assure  you  that  your 
Testimony  will  be  examined  carefully  and  I  appreciate  very  much 
your  supi)ort  for  S.  1530. 

Our  next  witness  is  a  good  friend  of  the  Chair  and  a  friend  of  the 
subcommittee.  Stanley  AIcFarlaiuL  director  of  Government  Kelations 
for  theXational  Education  Association.  Your  prepared  statement  mm II 
be  ])rinted  in  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OE  STANLEY  J.  McFARLAND,  DIRECTOR  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT RELATIONS,  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION,  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  JEAN  FLANIGAN,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  RE- 
SEARCH, AND  JAMES  GREEN,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF 
GOVERNMENT  RELATIONS 

Mr.  ^rcFAULAXi).  I  intend  to  read  excerpts  from  my  statement.  It 
was  brief  in  tlie  lirst  place,  though. 

Senator  Pr.nu  Your  stat(Hnent  is  the  same  as  M  rs.  Wise? 

]\[r.  ^McFaklaxu.  I  am  gi.ving  Afrs.  Wise's  statement. 

Senator  Pkjj.  You  may  have  had  a  hand  in  puttingit  together. 

Mr.  McFarland.  I  am  Stanley  J.  McFarland,  director  of  Govern- 
ment Relations  for  the  National  Education  Association..  I  am  pleased 
to  appear  before  you  this  morning  to  pi*esent  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Helen  D.  Wise,  president  of  the  1.4  million  member  association,. ou 
categorical  aids. 
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Despite  devastating  delays  in  funding,  four  vetoes  of  funds  by 
President  Nixon,  and  failure  on  the  part  of  botli  the  Johnson  and 
Nixpn  administrations  to  request  and  the  Congresses  to  appropriate 
the  level  of  funding  authorized  in  the  act,  the  Element^ary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  school  children 
it  is  designed  to  sei've.  Whatever  failures  liave  occurred  oan,  for  the 
most  part,  be  laid  at  the  door  of  late  and  inadequate  funding  rather 
tlian  the  unwillingness  or  inability  of  scliool  systems  to  implement  the 
programs  pro^'ided.  Evaluations  have  proved  that  well-planned 
adequately  fundad  compensatovy  programs  can  and  do  work.  Even  the 
President  concedes  this. 

We  strouirly  urge  that  title  I  of  ESEA  be  continued,  with  necessary 
formula  adjustments  based  on  the  1970  census  factor,  as  evidence  of  the 
national  interest  and  commitment  to  bi-inging  educationally  disadvan- 
taged children  the  special  attention  they  deserve. 

We  believe  that  some  categorical  programs  can  be  combined  and 
advance  the  following  for  the  committee's  consideration: 

Title  II  ESEA  (textbookvlibi*ary  aud  material  resources),  title  III 
NDEA  (matching  funds  for  equipment),  title  III  ESEA  (innovative 
programs),  and  title  V  ESEA  (aid  to  St-ate  educational  agencies) 
conld  he  consolidated  into  a  single  title,  all  funds  for  which  would  be 
channeled  through  the  State  education  agency  with  designated  fund- 
ing for  grants  to  locals  and  for  State  discretionaiy  funds. 

Within  this  new  title  the  funds  for  existing^  programs  should  bo 
earmarked  to  maintain  congressional  intent. 

We  believe  also  tliat  funds  for  established  vocational  education  pro- 
grams could  be  consolidated  into  a  single  block  grant  to  the  State, 
thus  permitting  the  State  to  make  priority  determinations.  If  such 
consolidations  are  accomplished,  we  believe  total  funds  for  the  pro- 
grams should  be  increased,  and  that  a  hold-harmless  feature  for  both 
progi'ams  and  States  should  be  incorporated  into  a  State  plan  pro- 
vision. 

We  have  not  addressed  the  question  of  consolidation  of  programs  for 
the  handicapped  because  these  programs  are  developmental  and  we 
believe  funds  should  remain  distinct  at  both  the  Federal  aud  opera- 
tional levels.  At  the  State  level  the  programs  often  are— or  should  he- 
coordinated  with  health  department  programs,  which  makes  them 
somewhat  administratively  different  from  the  other  programs  men- 
tioned. We  believe  programs  for  the  handicapped  deserve  special  cate- 
gorical attention  such  as  they  currently  receive. 

The  same  is  trno  of  tl^e  developing  programs  for  bilingual  pu]-)ils 
and  migrant  pupils.  With  the.se  two  groups  of  ci^itical  national  intere.st. 
Federal  prop^rams  must  be  continued  under  the  present  categorical 
method  which  stimulates  and  protects  their  development.  Other  exi.st- 
ing  categorical  programs  which  arc  in  the  same  context  of  critical 
national  interest  are : 

^  Indian  education  programs,  ethnic  heritage  studies,  consumer  educa- 
tion  programs,  correcfion  education  services,  dropout  prevention 
proiects,  and  school  nutrition  and  health  services. 

The  role  of  the  State  advisory  councils  in  policv  creation  and  the 
formulation  of  program  objectives  should  be  maximized.  State  ndvis- 
ory  councils  should  be  representative  of  the  population  of  the  State, 
inchiding  low  income  and  minority  groups  and  representatives  of 
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occiipjitions  other  tlian  odncatioiu  altliougli  oducutoi'S  sliould  constitute 
the  majofity.  All  sucli  advisory  councils  should  operate  under  the 
ae^jis  of  and  repoit  to  tlie  locally  constituted  Stiite  board  of  education. 

Since  tlic  National  Institute  of  Educatioji  lu\s  l>een  created,  we 
see  no  ni^cossity  or  justification  for  continuinjr  to  set  aside  a  peroentajre 
of  ESEA  title  III  or  any  other  categorical  aid  funds  for  discretionary 
U5G  by  the  Commissioner.  AVe  approve  of  the  research  and  develop- 
mental approach  vested  in  XIE.  However,  \vc  think  that  tlje  discre* 
tionary  ;,n*ants  liavo  been  abused  in  the  past,  reflectinp:  merely  the 
biiises  of  indindual  ^rant  administartors  at  any  ^riven  time.  One 
glaring  example  of  this  is  the  financinp:  of  accountability  studies  witli 
discretionaiy  Federal  funds. 

I  might  add  hci-o  in  relation  to  the  Retter  Schools  Act,  although 
Senator  Dominick  is  not  here,  that  we  do  think  tJiat  its  intent  was  to 
'educe  funds.  AVc  also  maintain  that  the  administration  is  trying  to 
consolidate  the  wrong  programs.  That  is  our  primaiy  reason  for 
objectives  to  the  Better  Schools  Act. 

The  desire  for  accountability  is  imminently  reasonable.  The  question 
is  accountability  by  whom  and  for  what,  and  how  people  are  to  bo 
held  accountable. 

Until  twichei's  function  actively  in  the  decisionmaking  of  the 
accountability  arena  they  will  continue  to  be  nnfamUiar  with  the 
vocabulary  of  accountability  and,  therefore,  less  ellective,  either  as  a 
part  of  the  decisionmaking  or  as  constructive  critics  while  otliei'S  make 
the  decisions. 

In  tlie  ])rocrss  of  reviewing  and  redesigning  the  categorical  pro- 
grams, a  system  for  accountability  must  be  e.stablished  and  a  role 
must  bo  developed  so  that  the  practicing  ola.ssroom  teacher  may  become 
involved  as  more  than  a  non])aJiici])ating  victim. 

We  believe  Public  Law  81^874  and  Public  Law  81-815  should  be 
continued  in  present  form  as  separate  and  distinct  programs  and 
f  mided  up  to  entitlemeiit. 

Attacks  on  Public  Law  81-874  arise  from  the  mistaken  idea  that  the 
program  is  similar  in  intent  to  title  I  of  ESEA,  It  is  not.  Public  Law 
81-874  funds  are  not  based  on  the  economic  status  of  pupils.  It  is 
designed  to  reimbui'sc  districts  for  tax  revenues  lost  by  the  presence 
of  tax-exempt  Fedeml  property.  It  i*ocogni7.es  that  such  Federal  in- 
stallations contribute  to  increasing  student  po])ulation.  Obviously,  the 
Federal  Government  should  make  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  just  as 
every  other  property  holder  in  the  district  pays  taxes. 

AVe  Idealize,  of  course,  that  there  have  historically  been  some  inequi- 
ties in  the  payments  of  Public  Law  874  funds.  The  critics  are  forever 
screaming  about  Montgomery  and  Fairfax  Counties — and  witli  sonio 
validity,  NEA's  priority  would  be  tlie  full  funding  of  those  B  pupils 
who  are  militarily  connected  and  Indians.  Moreover,  if  there  are  sub- 
stantial changes  in  Public  Law  874,  they  should  be  pliased  in  to  prevent 
disruption  of  education  programs. 

AVe  also  believe  that  pan  C  of  Public  Law  81-874,  \vhich  authorizes 
aid  for  schools  of  children  who  live  in  public  housing— which  Inis 
been  encouraged  by  Federal  policy — should  be  retained.  XP2A  will 
continue  to  seek  funding  for  part  C,  AVe  support  this  because  of  the 
desperate  financial  plight  confronting  the  big  cities. 

(jiitegorical  aids  are  a  necessary  tacet  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 
As  new  needs  are  defir/id,  new  categorical  aids  are  proposed. 
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Consolidjition  sucli  as  wo  luive  siifrjr^'stcMl  for  ovorlMppiii*;  or  (»st:il)- 
lisliod  pro^rraiiis  will  not  cure  the  so-calliul  prohlcnr  of  catoijorieal 
aid.  Tlie  j)rol)loin  arisos  from  tlie  late  fundin^r  inadcHjiiato  fuiulin^r, 
and  constantly  clianfrin*r  *juid(»lincs  and  ro«rulations  not  from  tlio  ]>ro- 
«rrams  tluMnsolvos.  To  combat  tlic  real  problem  we  urf];e  that  advance 
fnndin*^  be  autlioriml  and  implcmentei^  and  that  *Varrvover"  of 
unspiMit  funds  be  permitted  for  a  i)eriod  of  (>  montlis  to  a  year. 

AVe  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  share  our  views  with  tin*  sub- 
connnittee  and  stand  ready  to  confer  with  you  fiirtlier  if  so  desii-cd. 

Senator  Pr.u..  In  revie\vin<r  your  testimony  I  notice  you  sngf^est 
that  some  consolidation  would  be  *ifood,  but  that  when  yon  sj)ell  it 
out,  you  come,  really,  only  to  three  specific  ])ro*j:rams.  1  think  the  total 
nuniher  of  cate^rorical  i)ro<rrains  today  in  the  Held  of  <reneral  educuticm 
is  about  in  the  nei^rhborhood  of  KMS — I  thoji*rht  it  was  in  the  nei*^h- 
borhood  of  40.  You  su^r^i^ost  tliree  that  could  bo  consolidated.  What 
other  ones  cojild  bo  consolidated  ? 

Mr.  McF.VKLAND.  AVc  indicated  that  vocational  pro<rrnms  could  Ix? 
consolidated  into  a  sin«rle  bloc  <rr:int  and  liandicu])  ))ro^n'ams  that  have 
basically  f^one  by  actions  of  Con<rrc'^'i  in  the  past.  AVe  feel  that  innny 
of  the  technical  assistance pro«rrams.  such  as  KSKA  II  and  ESEA  111 
and  ESEA  Y,  certainly  conld  lo<rically  be  consolidated. 

AVe  feel  that  title  Ilf,  which  is  in  a  sli^,^htly  diiTerent  category  than 
tlic  others,  should  be  put  in  becaiise  of  the  basically  di.scrctionary 
aspects,  that  the  States  at  this  time  do  have  the  ba^ic  responsibility 
for  ai)j)roving  the  projects,  althoji<rh  tiiere  is  a  large  sum  of  dis- 
cretionarj^  money. 

Senator,  I  tlnnk  our  major  concern  lias  been  what  we  see  as  the 
misuse  of  discretionary  uioney.  If  there  are  discivtionary  moneys  I 
think  it  sliould  be  left  to  tlie  State  dei:)ai'tments  of  education  to 
determine  how  they  are  spent. 

Tlie  only  definition  I  have  heard  of  innovation  has  l3oiled  down  to: 
anything  that  a  school  distriet  does  that  is  different  from  ^vhat  it  is 
now  doin<r.  AVc  need  innovation  in  education.  Tlien^  is  no  qtie.stio^vS  I 
think  specific  categorical  programs  which  reflect  national  interest, 
congressional  in*^^eut,  do  achieve  that. 

Senator  Pkll.  I  appreciate  also  the  thought  in  your  testimony  when 
it  comes  to  testing  evaluation  programs,  there  .sliould  be  soine  peer 
mechanism  to  crank  into  it. 

Mr.  AfcFAKr^WD.  This  is  quite  a  matter  of  (^oncern  to  the  National 
Education  A.ssociation.  There  are  several  types  of  evaluation,  one 
being  purely  fiscal,  whether  the  money  is  being  spent  according  to  its 
intent,  and  the  other  is  an  evaluation  of  the  value  of  the  programs. 

Many  evaluations  have  been  done  purely  oii  the  U^.sis  of  tests.  I 
think  tliat  this  presents  nia!iy  difficulties,  particularly  for  minority 
people,  trying  to  measure  involvement,  what  a  student  leanis,  what 
a  teacher  is  teaching,  what  a  school  adnnnistration  is  doing,  and  so 
foi-th.  It  is  a  totfil  bag  and  you  talk  to  five  peo])le  and  they  probably 
give  you  five  different  definitions  of  accountability. 

Senator  Pku*.  On  the  other  hand,  there  ^must  l)e  some  better  method 
of  evaluation  than  there  is  now.  AVhat  about  the  question  of  vouchers 
as  a  means  of  innovation? 

Mr.  McF.M?u\xn.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  fits  into  accountability. 
It  is  a  mexins  by  some  proponents,  the  initial  OEO  study  -was  based  on 
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whetlier  or  not  poor  parents  could  make  jroml  decisions  concerning; 
tlioir  cliildren's  education.  Tlie  probleiR  of  voucliers  raises  the  church- 
State  question,  that  public  funds  be  used  to  support  nonpublic  schools. 

Senator  Pkix.  There  is  an  interesting];  article  in  the  Evening  Star. 
I  think  it  was  last  ni^ht,  on  this  question  of  vouchei's  for  older  chil- 
dren, 17,  18,  and  IG  a\nd  up,  when  they,  themselves  could  make  the 
choice,  the  vouchers  would  be  valid  for  their  lifetime. 

Mr.  ^McFaui^xo.  Yos.  That  was  a  study  done  by  one  of  the  Nixon 
task  forces. 

Senator  Pkll.  Yes;  I  found  it  rather  interesting,  not  too  dissimilar 
from  my  own  concept  'of  basic  grants. 

Mr.  McFaulaxd.  jff  you  are  suggesting  guaranteeing  every  child 
an  education  through  rollege  and  poslsecondary  work  for  those  who 
do  not  go  to  college,  this  concept  certainly  would  be  in  keeping.  I 
think  you  and  this  committee  have  broken  ground  for  that. 

Senator  Pkll.  This  is  a  direction  that  I  would  like  to  see  us  go 
with  increasing  emphasis  on  career  education  as  long  as  it  is  accredited 
and  meets  a  ceilain  standard. 

In  connection  with  the  various  bills  before  you,  w]iat  do  you  think 
we  ought  to  do?  This  committee  is  faced  with  some  pretty  tough 
choices  to  make;  some  different  routes  have  been  suggested;  and  we 
can  continue  present  programs;  we  can  go  down  the  route  of  my  bill 
or  w-c  liave  the  administration's  bill;  Senator  Javits'  bill,  and  do  you 
have  any  sort  of  overall  views  as  to  wiiat  you  would  like  to  see  us  do? 

Mr.  MgFahland.  I  think  the  NEA  position  basically  is  set  forth  in 
the  testimony. 

Senator  Peu^  Which  is  basically  tiie  continuation  of  the  present 
program  ? 

Mr.  MacFarlaxd.  That  is  right;  but  of  course  our  major  priority, 
and  I  have  heard  cxpressiTOS  oi  similar  interest  among  other  educa- 
tional organizations  and  up  here  on  the  Hill,  is  that  we  should  bo 
moving  toward  a  general  aid  bill  to  finance  a  standard  of  education. 

I  have  noticed  in  your  bill  you  are  moving  in  that  way. 

Senator  Pklu  You  may  recall  a  good  many  years  ago  tliere  was  a 
quality  in  education  bill,  the  same  kind  of  idea  

Mr.  MacFariwvnd.  Yes.  We  see  categorical  programs  as  a  floor,  ex- 
pression of  national  interest,  tlie  intent  of  Congress,  to  meet  certain 
specific  situations  and  problems.  There  is  a  great  need  for  general 
funding.  In  a  sense  Public  I-^aw  874,  altliough  it  is  based  on  a  premise 
of  being  in  lieu  of  taxes,  it  is  really  a  general  aid  kind  of  ])rogram. 
That  money  goes  into  a  school  district  and  the  school  district  makes 
the  decision  as  to  the  use  of  that  money.  It  is  a  contradiction  to  me  of 
what  the  administration  lias  proposed,  in  general  revenue  sharing: 
that  money  goes  to  local  governments.  State  governments,  that  some- 
how the  State  education  agency  is  different. 

The  local  and  State  governments  arc  unable  to  make  proper  decisions 
as  to  how  these  moneys  are  to  lye  spent. 

Senator  Peix.  I  share  these  concerns  very  much.  I  thank  you  and 
your  associates  very  much,  indeed,  for  l>eing  with  us.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  ))r.  Wise  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  and  other  information  subsequently  supplied  for  the 
record  follows :] 
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I  am  Stanley  J.  McFarland,  Director  of  Goverryicnt:  Relations  for  the 
National  Education  Association.    I  am  plcxispd  tQ  appear  before  you  rh  ,h 
norn&ns  to  present  the  is^^-^i^nt  of  Dr.  lielcn  D.  Vise,  President  of  the  1.4 
million  member  ^x^ociation*  on  categorical  aids. 

The  National  Education  Association  was  and  still  is  a  major  proponent 
of  providing  federal  assistance  to  schools  through  programs  of  categorical 
aids.    This  position  Is  not  in  conflict  with  our  major  objective  of  general 
federal  aid  to  bring  the  share  of  federal  funding  up  to  at  least  one  third 
of  the  total  cost  of  public  education.    >r£A^s  proposal  for  the  federal 
government  to  assume  this  responsibility  Is  set  forth  in  the  attached  pamphlet. 

Categorical  aid  is  a  pragmatic  approach  which  has  served  well  both  the 
schools  and  the  government  in  its  efforts  to  aid  education  since  1917. 
Educators  and  the  public  alike  concede  the  success  of  categorical  programs  in 
many  areao-*even  though  the  present  Adnlnistratlon  seeks  to  eliminate  them. 

KEA  and  other  members  of  che  education  cotrsnunlty  have  paid  careful  attention 
to  the  success  of  categorical  aid  programs  over  the  years*    Their  intitrest  and 
enthusiasm  culminated  in  the  enactm<9nt  ol  the  massive  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1963. 

Despite  devastating  delays  In  funding,  four  vetoes  of  funds  by  President 
Nlxon^  and  failure  on  the  part  of  both  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  Administrations 
to  request  and  the  Congresses  to  appropriate  the  level  of  funding  authorized 
in  the  Act,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  has  been  of  great  benefit 
to  the  school  children  it  is  designed  to  serve*    Whatever  failures  have  occurred 
can,  for  the  most  part,  be  laid  at  the  door  of  late  and  Inadequate  funding 
rather  than  of  the  unwillingness  or  inability  of  fichool  systems  to  implement 
the  programs  provided*    Evaluations  have  proved  that  well  planned,  adequately 
funded  compensatory  programs  can  and  do  work.    Even  the  President  concedes  this. 
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Title  I  of  Che  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  authorizes  funds  for 
the  education  of  educationally  disadvantaged  children*    The  fonmila  for 
entitlenent  for  funding  is  based  on  the  number  of  children  from  low-income 
families*    Title  I  programs  are  for  the  educationally  disadvantaged,  regar^iless 
of  family  incomc*-a  fact  not  too  well  understood  by  the  public  or  some  Members 
of  Congress,    There  is,  of  course,  a  strong  correlation  between  low  income  and 
educational  disadvantage*    Although  constant  and  untimely  revision  of  guide- 
lines and  regulations  of  the  U*S,  Office  of  Education  has  harrassed  state  and 
local  education  administrators,  the  compensatory  programs  have  produced  more 
successes  than  failures,  as  copious  testimony  before  the  Congress  has 
evidenced* 

The  major  problems  with  Title  I  stem  from  the  formula*    Under  present 
law,  funds  are  distributed  to  school  districts  based  on  the  numbers  of  children 
from  families  of  under  $2,000  annual  income,  according  to  census  dat^^  plus 
children  from  families  receiving 'AFDC  funds*    Amounts  that  school  districts 
have  been  receivi)^^  will  change  considt>rcbly  with  use  of  the  1970  census  data* 
In  addition  to  the  change  in  the  distribution,  the  Census  Bureau  admits  that  its 
data  for  center  cities  may  be  inaccurate  due  to  undercounting. 

We  believe  the  Orshansky  formula,  which  introduces  family  size  as  a  factor 
in  determining  poverty  level*  is  valid*    The  Orfihansky  factor  weights  a  family 
of  one  adult  and  one  child  at  a  lesser  poverty  threshold  than  one  of  three 
adults  and  twelve  children*    The  Orshansky  index  simply  sets  the  poverty  thres- 
hold at  different  income  levels  depending  on  family  sl2e* 

NEA  is  vigorously  opposed  to  the  proposal  that  the  formula  for  distribution 
of  Tltlf  I  funds  be  based  oi>  criterion  referenced  tests*    We  do  not  believe 
it  is  reasonable  at  this  time  to  expect  Ath  graders  in  all  states 
achieve  at  the  same  level*    Some  states  do  not  oven  have  kindergartens*  Others 
have  kindergartens  for  both  A  and  5  year  olds*    Some  .states  have  a  full  scale 
remedial  program*    Others  have  very  little*    In  other  words,  the  education  a 
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child  gets  is  still  largely  a  function  of  where  his  parents  live.  The 
question  of  equalizing  funding  of  education  is  a  lot  broader  than  the  program 
proposed  for  rctnedying  educational  deficiencies* 

Apart  from  the  differences  in  educational  opportunity,  there  are  real 
differences  in  opinion  about  what  should  be  taught  at  various  grade  levels. 
This  is  more  true  of  math  than  of  reading.    This  is  one  reason  why  we  feel 
that  the  settfng  of  learning  objectives  is  more  a  state  function  than  a 
national  function* 

We  believe  the  Subcommittee  should  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
reconmendations  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity* 
The  Select  Committee  cites  several  studies  which  indicated  that  ^>pplication 
of  compensatory  funds  in  a  "critical  mass"  method  has  achieved  best  results* 
Certainly  a  method  which  scatters  limited  funds  so  that  each  child  is  allocated 
a  few  cents  per  day  is  doomed  to  failure*    The  Select  Committee  proposed  an 
additional  $1*5  billion  with  such  funds  applied  at  the  rate  of  $300  pef  child 
per  year  for  compensatory  education* 

We  strongly  urge  thQt  Title  I  of  ESEA  be  continuedi  with  necessary  formula 
adjustments  based  on  the  1970  census  factor,  as  evidence  of  the  national  interest 
and  cornmltment  to  bringing  educationally  disadvantaged  children  the  special 
Attention  they  deserve* 

*  *  * 

We  believe  that  some  categorical  programs  can  be  combined  and  advance  the 
following  for  the  Connittee*s  consideration* 

Title  II  ESEA  (textbook,  library  and  material  resources),  Title  III  KDEA 
(matching  funds  for  equipment).  Title  III  ESEA  (innovative  programs),  and 
Title  V  ESEA  (aid  to  state  education  agencies)  could  be  consolidated  into 
a  single  Title,  all  funds  for  which  would  be  channeled  through  the  sti:ate 
education  agency  with  designated  funding  for  grants  to  locals  and  for  state 
discretionary  fund8<>    Within  this  new  Title  the  funds  for  existing  programs 
should  be  earmarked  to  maintain  Congressional  Intent* 
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We  also  believe  chat  funds  for  <•  s Cab li shed  vocaCional  edticacion  proyr.nns 
could  be  consolidaCed  inCo  a  single  block  granC  co  the  sCaCe,  chus  pennitclnt: 
Che  scate  Co  make  prioricy  deCemiinacions.    If  such  consolidations  are 
accomplished,  we  believe  CoCal  funds  for  Che  programs  should  be  increased, 
and  Chac  a  hold-hartnl&ss  fcaCure  for  boch  programs  and  states  should  be 
incorporaCed  into  a  state  plan  provision. 

We  have  not  addressed  the  <iucstion  of  consolidation  of  programs  for 
Che  handiCappe'd  because  these  programs  are  developmental  and  we  believe  funds 
should  remain  distinct  at  both  the  federal  and  operational  levels.    At  the 
state  level  Che  programs  are  often  -  or  should  be  "  coordinated  with  health 
department  programs,  which  makes  them  somewhat  administratively  different  from 
the  other  programs  mentioned.    We  believe  programs  for  the  handicapped  deserve 
special  categorical  attention  such  as  they  currently  receive. 

The  same  Is  true  of  the  developing  programs  for  bilingvial  pupils  and 
migrant  pupils.    With  these  two  groups  of  critical  national  interest,  federal 
programs  must  be  continued  under  the  present  categorical  method  which  stimulates 
and  protects  their  development.    Other  existing  categorical  programs  which  are 
in  the  same  context  of  critical  national  interest  are: 

•  Indian  Education  Programs 

•  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies 

•  Consumer  Education  Programs 

•  Correction  Education  Services 

•  Drop-Out  Prevention  Projects 

•  School  Nutrition  and  Health  Services 

The  role  of  the  state  advisory  councils  In  policy  creation  and  the  formulation 
of  program  objectives  should  be  maximized.    State  advisory  councils  should  be 
representative  of  the  population  of  the  state,  including  low  income  and  minority 
groups  and  representatives  of  occupations  other  than  education,  altho(igh 
educators  should  constitute  the  majority.    All  such  advisory  councils  should 
operate  under  the  aegis  of  and  report  to  the  legally  constituted  state  board  of 
education. 

Since  the  National  Institute  of  Education  has  been  created,  ve  see  no 
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necessity  or  justification  for  continuing  to  set  aside  a  percentage  of  ESEA 
Title  III  or  any  other  categorical  aid  funds  for  discretionary  use  by  the 
Commissioner.    We  approve  of  the  research  and  developmental  approach  vested 
in  NIE.    HowevOr,  we  think  that  the  discretionary  grants  have  been  abused  in 
the  past,  reflecting  merely  the  biases  of  individual  grant  udministrators  at 
any  given  time.    One  glaring  example  of  this  is  the  financing  of  accountability 
studies  "with  discretionary  federal  funds. 

During  our  recent  h'ational  Convention  at  Portland,  Oregon,  the  NEA 
Representative  Assembly  directed  the  officers  and  staff  of  the  Association 
to  mobilize  sufficient  resources  o:f  personnel  and  funds  i.'C  uevelop  %nd  mount 
a  unil^orm  comprehensive  program  In  the  accountability  arena. 

This  action  was  based  upon  the  report  of  the  findings  of  a  Task  Force. 
l*he  Task  Force  report  dwells  heavily  on  testing  because  accountability  to  those 
of  us  in  education  has  been  interpreted  as  "tests". 

Current  educational  accountability  programs  emanated  from  industrial 
orientation  and  many  were  designed  to  seek  relief  from  economic  pressures. 
Many  school  distlTicts  are  so  desperately  underfinanced  that  programs  which 
should  be  directed  at  analyailng  and  improving  educational  programs  are  instead 
utilized  for  controlling  costs* 

The  desire  for  accountability  is  imminently  reasonable.  The  question  is 
accountability  by  whom  and  for  what,  and  how  they  are  to  be  held  accountable* 

Until  teachers  function  actively  in  the  decision-making  of  the  actcount- 
ability  arena  they  will  continue  to  be  unfamiliar  with  the  vocabulary  of 
accountability  and  therefo^re  less  effective,  either  as  a  part  of  the  decision- 
making or  as  constructive  critics  while  others  make  the  decisions* 

In  the  process  o£  rsvietoing  and  redesigning  the  categorical  progratno^ 
a  spstero  for  accountability  must  be  established  and  a  role  must  be  developed 
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so  that  the  practicinj;  classroom  te.iclier  may  become  involved       more  tlun 
a  non-participating  victim. 

Wc  believe  PL  81-874  and  PL  81-815  should  be  continuod  in  present 
form  a.s  separate  and  distinct  programs  and  funded  up  to  entitlement. 

Attack;;  on  PL  81-874  arise  from  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  prognir.  is 
similar  in  intent  to  Title  I  of  ESEA,    It  is  not.    Vh  81-874  funds  are  not 
based  on  the  economic  status  of  pupils.    It  is  desi^^ed  to  reiraburee  districts 
for  tax  revenues  lost  by  the  presence  of  tax  exempt  federal  property.  It 
recognizes  that  such  federal  installations  contribute  to  increasing  student 
population.    Obviously  the  federal  government  should  make  pa^Tncnts  in  lieu 
of  taxes  just  as  every  other  property  holder  in  the  district  pays  taxes. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  there  have  historically  been  some  inequities 
in  the  payments  of  PL  874  funds.    The  critics  are  forever  screaming  about 
Montgomery  and  Fairfax  Counties-*and  uith  some  validity.    KEA's  priority 
would  be  the  full  funding  of  those  B  pupils  vbo  are  militarily  connected  and 
Indians.    Moreover,  if  there  are  substantial  changes  in  PL  874,  they  should  be 
phased  in  to  prevent  disruption  of  education  programs. 

We  also  believe  that  Part  C  of  PL  81-874,  which  authorizes  aid  for  schools 
of  children  who  live  in  public  housing       which  has  been  encouraged  by  federal 
policy-- should  be  retained.    NEA  will  continue  to  seek  funding  for  Part  C. 
We  support  this  because  of  the  desperate  financial  plight  confronting  the  big 
cities. 

Categorical  aids  are  a  necessary  facet  of  federal  aid  to  education.  As 
new  needs  are  defined,  new  categorical  aids  are  propcr^ed. 

Consolidation  such  as  we  have  suggested  for  overlapping  or  est*iblished 
programs  will  not  cure  the  ^o-callcd  "problem"  of  categorical  aid.  The_ 
problem  arises  from  the  late  funding,  inadequate  funding,  and  constantly 
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chnnging  guidelines  and  regulations,  not  from  the  progmins  themselves.  Xo 
comb.1t  the  real  problem,  we  urge  that  advance  funding  be  authorised  and 
imi'jlcmcnted  and  that  "carryover"  of  unspent  funds  be  permitted  for  a  period 
of  six  montha  to  a  yenr. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  share  our  views  with  the  Subcomittee 
and  stand  ready  to  confer  with  you  further,  if  so  desired. 
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'Vhc  Crisis  in  Kfiuciition 

Puhlic  school  educiuion  in  the  United  States  faces  a  crippling 
financial  crisis.  While  inflation  arid  demands  fnr  hcttcr  educa- 
tion for  all  youth  arc  driving  the  costs  of  education  higher, 
both  ta.\p.n'crs  and  the  courts  are  challenging  inere;)!.cs  in  the 
traditional  sources  of  ..school  funds. 

In  response  to  relentless  fiscal  pressure,  many  school  districts 
are  being  forced  to  reduce  educational  services,  thus  reversing 
iheir  streniiou'j  cITiuls  of  the  past  decade  to  upgrade  education. 

As  a  long-range  solution  lo  the  programs  of  the  schools,  the 
N;v\ional  Education  Association  proposes  thul  the  fed*:ral  gov- 
crnnieni  make  a  bold  commitment  to  improve  the  quality  and 
equality  of  education:  by  guaranteeing  a  national  standard 
of  quality  education  for  all  public  sehools  and  broadening  the 
base  for  school  support  in  order  to  equalize  educational  opptir- 
•tunity  for  all  children. 

Undiir  this  program,  the  federal  government  would  supply 
one-third  of  the  total  cost  of  publii.  elementary  anil  secondary 
>ehools.  Prompt  enactment  of  a  national  supptirt  program  is 
essential.  The  NHA  has  set  1976,  the  20()th  anniversary  of  the 
natior..  «s  the  target  date  for  full  operation  and  funding. 

School  Co.sts  Arc  KLsinf* 

School  cost.s  have  risen  rapidly  under  the  triple  pressures 
of  enrollment  growth,  intlation,  and  rapid  expansion  of  new 
school  programs.  The  pressures  of  enrollment  growth  have 
leveled  otf,  reflecting  the  drop  in  the  birth  rate  in  the  si,\ties. 
Hopefully,  the  pressures  of  i  nil  at  ion  will  be  curtailed  under 
the  price-wage  controls.  However,  the  demand  for  increased 
and  improved  educational  services  continues  unabated  as  the 


concept  01  equal  educational  opportunity  for  all  is  pressed 
toward  reality. 

Programs  have  been  added  to  remedy  a  growing  list  o,*!  learn- 
ing dinicultics— physicvil,  mental,  rniotional.  and  eultural. 
Greater  elTorts  have  been  riTiuie  to  j';rovide  programs  for  pre- 
school youth.  3  to  5  years  old,  ;is  research  found  that  e?rly 
ehildhood  education  made  a  real  difTerence  in  learning  ability. 
New  vocational  programs  have  been  added  Ic  retain  yonih  in 
school  and  to  retrain  adults  with  skills  needed  for  employment. 
Numbers  of  new  programs  are  designed  ic  help  yoimg  pcop'e 
cope  with  responsibilities  of  the  right  to  vote;  develop  appre- 
ciation of  their  own  culture  and  tliat  of  others;  get  the  facts 
about  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  drug  abuse.  The  list  is  long. 

Large  cities  are  especially  hard-pressed  to  fuianec  sehools. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  have  a  high  eoneentratioH  of  pupils 
who  need  the  most  costly  educational  programs,  and.  on  the 
othe:,  they  have  a  shrinking  tax  base  which  must  also  support 
the  high  cost  of  municipal  services  needed  for  survival  in  the 
inner  ciiy. 

School  desegregation  cannot  be  p<istponed  in  any  p;irt  of 
the  nation.  Tor  many  cities,  the  soUnion  involves  whole  uietro- 
ptiliian  areas.  Though  it  is  cosily  lo  do  so,  integrated  sehools 
can  be  established  and  maintained  provided  th:U  high-qualiiv 
edueution  is  olfered. 

Cutbacks  Acro.ss  (lie  Nation 

Caught  between  rising  costs  and  laggmg  revenue,  school 
systems  of  all  sizes  are  retrenching — sometimes  drastically. 
Although  not  all  school  systems  are  alfeeied  yet,  some,  like 
tha(  of  I.os  Angeles,  have  cut  back  on  the  number  of  teachers 
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and  shortened  the  length  of  the  Kchoot  day.  Others,  like  the 
one  in  Independence.  Missouri,  have  dosed  when  out  of  funds. 
Some  of  the  largest  systems — Chicago  and  Philadcphia,  for 
example — face  the  possibility  of  running  out  of  funds  and 
ending  the  school  year  early  or  of  borrowing  against  next  year's 
revenues.  Others  have  cut  specialized  teachers  and  statf  for 
programs  in  art,  music,  health  services,  reading,  libraries, 
driver  education,  counseling,  and  physical  education.  Many 
have  reduced  allowances  for  substitute  Pay,  teacher  aides,  and 
maintenance  of  school  buildings. 

Cost  cutting,  such  as  this,  is  keeping  the  school  going — but 
just  barely  and  at  a  sacrifice  in  the  quality  of  education. 

Tht  Tax  Squeeze 

While  needs  are  mounting,  additional  state  and  local  funds 
are  shrinking.  In  recent  years,  local  property  taxpayers  have 
voted  down  more  than  half  the  proposed  school  bond  and  tax 
increases^  nearly  twice  the  rejection  rate  of  five  years  ago. 
New  Mate,  and  local  taxes  and  increased  levies  arc  harder  to 
get  after  a  decade  when  per  capita  *,iiiic  :^nd  local  tuxes  have 
more  than  doubted. 

Even  more  important  for  school  finance  is  the  fact  that  in 
about  h,ilf  the  states,  legal  action  is  now  being  taken  to  in- 
validate school  financing  systems  (hat  discriminate  in  expendi- 
tures on  the  basis  of  the  wealth  of  the  school  district.  Local 
property  taxes  currently  supply  about  52  percent  of  school 
support,  with  41  percent  coming  from  state  sources,  and  7 
percent  from  federal  aid.  A  wealthy  school  district  can  finance 
schools  well  with  a  low  tax  rate  on  a  high  assessed  value.  In  a 
poor  district,  however,  even  high  rates  yield  little  revenue  for 
schools. 


Neither  state  nor  federal  funds  now  equalize  the  dit^parities. 
In  California,  the  highest  stale  court  found  lh;a  local  property 
tax  financing  invidiously  discriminates  Against  the  P^xir  by 
making  the  quality  of  a  child's  education  a  function  of  the 
wealth  of  his  parents  and  neighbors  rather  than  of  the  wealth 
of  the  whole  slate.  Courts  in  other  states  are  following  this 
reasoning. 

The  logic  of  the  decision  js  irrefutable.  With  or  without 
pending  court  cases  and  final  appeals,  states  are  looking  at 
ways  of  funding  schools  which  will  equalize  both  the  burden 
for  the  taxpayers  and  the  educational  opportunity  for  youth. 
To  bring  all  local  districts  op  to  the  spending  level  of  the 
highest  districts  'v\  extremely  expensive,  To  equalise  costs  by 
reducing  expenditures  in  the  higher  districts  would  entail 
serious  cuts  in  the  educational  program  for  many  pupils, 

liow  to  attain  the  goal  of  equality  of  educational  resources 
within  states  matches  the  problem  of  how  to  secure  adequate 
funds. 

States  arc  studying  povsible  solutions  to  their  varjing  de- 
grees of  inequality  in  the  revenue  base  for  school  support, 
7'hese  include  t^i  takeover  by  the  state  of  all  or  almost  all  of 
the  resptinsibility  for  financing  schools;  (h)  enactment  of  a 
state  aid  program  which  truly  compensates  for  the  unequal 
rtVtfnue  base  that  now  exists  among  districts  largely  because 
wealth  as  measured  by  the  assessed  value  of  property  is  not 
spread  uniformly  within  the  states. 

l>:lermin)ng  which  tax  source  to  use  to  finance  the  increased 
cost  of  equalizing  educational  opportunity  is  also  a  major 
dilemma.  Many  fear  that  taxpayer  resistance  to  any  tax 
increase  may  mean  little  new  revenue  for  schools  and  an 
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actual  decrease  in  .school  expenditures  in  the  higher  e\p!i;ndi' 
lure  districts  lo  bring  the  expenditures  in  the  poorer  iiistncts 
up  to  the  .state  average. 

What  Is  Fducationat  Quality? 

The  nation  has  accepted  the  premise  that  the  opportunity 
for  an  education  In  the  puWic  schivils  is  every  child's  birth- 
right. Further,  if  each  child  is  to  achieve  his  full  pt>tcntial.  he 
must  he  gti.irantced  the  opportunity  for  an  educatiori  that 
develops  him  as  an  individual  regardless  of  sex,  race,  religion, 
or  six:io-economic  background. 

If  the  national  commit mcnJ  for  full  educational  opptirt unity 
is  to  he  njet.  the  schiwls  must  provide  programs  to  help  each 
rhilti  tor 

acquire  the  fundamental  .skills  of  oral  and  written  com- 
ruunicaiion  and  rnat hematics  and  the  language  of  .science,  .so 
he  has  a  chance  to  function  in  our  scxriety; 

further  develop  the  ability  to  think  and  evaluate,  so  he  will 
eoiilinue  to  learn  iti  ji  changing  society: 

have  continuous  oppt^rturiity  for  career  development,  so  he 
i.s  piepared  for  gainful  employment  and  .self-fulfillment: 

cxt.end  his  understanding  and  respect  for  human  relation- 
ships and  values,  .so  he  may  live  in  a  .society  which  itiu.sC 
function  etivically: 

acquire  an  understanding  of  ihc  structures  of  .society,  past 
and  present,  .so  he  may  participate     an  effective  citi7cn; 

acquire  knowledge  ar^d  appreciation  for  the  ar1.s  and  human- 
ities, so  he  may  develop  as  a  person;  and 


acquire  an  understanding  of  pcrsor^al  health  and  his  envirori- 
mcut.  so  he  may  continue  to  grow  pbysically. 

Ihe  tichools  nHist  have  a  basic  educational  and  instructional 
program  (commonly  referred  lo  as  elementary,  junior  high, 
and  senior  high)  which  has  as  it.s  major  thrusts:  academic  <le- 
veloDrneni:  career  readiness  development;  human  developnieni: 
.societal  developmcnl:  aesthetic  development:  and  physical  de- 
velopment. 

As  children  progrevs  successfully  through  an  educational 
program,  and  as  they  grOw  older,  their  interests  and  capabili- 
ties l>ccume  luore  varied  and  their  individual  needs  require  a 
greater  variety  of  instructional  otTcrings.  When  courses  .such  as 
advanced  mat henia tics  are  provided  because  of  the  rtceds  or 
wishes  of  a  few  pupils,  smaller  class  si^es  may  be  necessary. 
When  sonic  pupils  need  advanced  art  courses,  ck pensive  .spc' 
ci:i|i7cd  equipment  may  have  to  he  purchased  and  n maintained 
As  courses  become  more  specialised,  teachers  with  advanced 
preparation  are  required.  Hence,  it  costs  more  to  educate  a 
child  in  jimior  high  .schiKil  than  it  did  wlieii  he  was  in  grade 
schotil.  Sinularly.  senior  high  t:ichoo\  education  is  ntore  ex- 
pensive than  junior  high. 

We  know  from  experience  that  ihcre  are  urgent  needs  which 
the  piiblic  scbiH>ts  must  meet. 

•  Research  shows  that  all  chiMrcn  profit  from  prcfirst -grade 
school  experiences:  therefore,  varfy  ihiUlhothl  (kindergarten 
and  prekindergarten)  programs  .should  be  universal. 

•  The  regular  education  program  may  not  provide  children 
with  ali  the  necessary  preparation  for  gainful  employment; 
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thcrctorc,  u«afi<»nu/  prog'unis  should  he  strengthened  to 
pr»'viJe  f  i>r  tvononiii;  neeils. 

•  St>nie  children  are  iin«hle  lo  succeed  because  of  cnio- 
(kmiil.  n>enl;il,  i>r  physical  disahiliiics".  therefore,  sprciai 
vthuniion  progr;mis  must  W  provided. 

•  St>nie  children  and  adulis  need  or  want  more  oppurtiini- 
lies  (h^tn  ar?  pntsided  the  regular  sch(H>l  year',  there{t>re, 
snmnirr  sihool  and  lulittt  nlucauon  programs  should  he 
avuihihlc  to  all  who  are  interested. 

•  Children  of  pwerty  e;nino\  always  benefit  from  vchwl 
programs;  iherefi're.  lotnpvnsatory  eJuioiton  programs  wre 
esserilial. 

Special  programs  such  as  these  should  he  added  lo  the  hasie 
cducatioital  program.  Their  specific  nature  oltcn  requires 
Miialler  classes,  teachers  and  consultants  M(th  specialized  or 
advanced  r raining,  iind  more  s<>phisticaled  facilities  and  equip- 
mcfil.  AU  tif  this  tuonvy. 

1  ht  Solution:  A  i'rderal  foundation  Prngnim 

I  he  stales  are  seard.ing  fttr  the  best  niean<i  to  comply  with 
the  rule  that  (he  level  of  spending  for  a  child's  education  may 
not  \-K  a  tnncti(>n  of  vteahh  iMher  than  the  wealth  of  the  state 
;is  »  uhole.  It'  this  rule  is  iicccpicd  for  educational  spending 
within  states,  the  nc\t  step  is  obviout— to  make  the  level  o\ 
educational  spending  u  function  of  the  wealth  «f  the  entire 
nation. 

Although  the  tn^ijority  of  youth  today  are  better  educated 
than  ever  hcfMre,  many  are  leaving  schools  inadequately  pre- 
pared in  the  skills  and  understandings  needed  to  work  and 


to  functism  as  c it i 7 ens  Many  with  learning  handicaps  are  not 
getting  remedial  programs.  Many  others  are  not  rcceivixig 
nuKlern  vivalumal  programs. 

The  tremendously  fruitful  years  of  early  childlKKHl  develop- 
ment arc  Kvil  for  many  children  because  schiwls  we  not 
providing  kindergarten  and  nursery  programs.  The  Mhole 
nation  ioses  when  it»  citizens  do  not  achieve  the  full  measure 
of  the  prixluctive  capacity. 

Slate  and  lival  funds — the  traditional  source  of  schtxil  su'^- 
pi>rt— cannot  supply  the  educational  funds  needed,  rurihcr- 
niore,  the  nation  cannot  afford  to  change  its  schtntls  at  the 
gradual  pace  Of  the  past  fc>«  decades.  Tlic  crisis  on  the  home 
front  with  youih  and  young  adults  is  far  more  acute  than  any 
eitterna!  threat  to  the  nation. 

This  is  the  time  to  discuss  and  make  decisions  ahtwit  thi; 
objectives  of  and  standards  for  »  national  schivjl  program, 
how  i>iuch  it  will  cost,  what  the  federal  government  will  con- 
tribute, and  liow  it  will  he  shared  among  the  state>  and  liKal 
schiHil  systems  within  the  Males. 

ProptMed  Objecllvrs 

The  dialogue  might  begin  with  the  following  proposed  edu- 
cational ohjectivest  of  a  National  Standard  of  iMJucatit*  i , 

}.  lujualization  of  educatic^nal  opportunity  by  guaranteeing 
a  ^tHHl  basic  elementary  and  secondary  education  to  '<i\\  pupils. 
regar«^iJss  ot  tirsidence  tA  a  rich  or  poor  state 

2,  Integration  of  schools  to  relieve  tftc  social  and  intellectual 
handicajts  of  racial  |<Ki>ation 

V  Provision  of  early  childhtKxl  education  including  kinder- 
garten for  all  five-year-olds,  beginning  nursery  whtKit  programs 
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ir«  citirt  and  dcprcMcd  areas,  day  ca7e  centers  for  cbtMren 
without  a  parent  at  home  during  the  day,  and  special  educa- 
tion from  birth  for  children  with  exceptional  mental  and 
physical  handicaps 

4.  Provision  of  special  educational  programs  for  all  handi- 
capped youth  and  compensatory  programs  for  all  )'oii(h  from 
culturally  deprived  homes 

5.  Modernization  and  c^ipansion  of  viKulional  education 
programs  to  prepare  youth  for  employment 

6.  Provision  of  modern  school  buildings  (o  facilitate  tiHla)*s 
educational  programs 

7.  Dcvclopmeni  and  improvement  of  programs  for  adults 
in  basic  education,  career  development,  and  cultural  enrichment 

8.  Provision  of  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  s>nd  instruct 
tional  personnel  at  pay  sufficient  to  support  an  adequate 
Mandard  of  living 

9.  Extension  of  learning  opportunities  for  pupils  to  a  )'ear- 
round  schedule 

10.  Provision  for  research,  .development,  and  evaluation  of 
kchooi  programs. 

I>»>igning  a  federal  support  progiram  raises  questions  tike 
the  follow  in  jt.  for  which  research  to  date  has  not  found  ffasy 
answers: 

What  is  the  appropriate  spending  level  ^rr  child  to  guaran- 
tee a  good  educational  opportunity  for  eve  7  pupil? 

To  what  extent  shoitld  a  federal  i>upport  program  equalize 
thT  ability  of  the  states  to  suppi^rt  education? 


Wmt  much,  if  any,  does  this  desirable  spending  level  dilTer 
among  slates  and  within  states? 

How  many  pupils  should  he  in  basic  elementar^  and  sec- 
ondary programs  as  compared  to  high-cost  programs  of 
remediation,  special  education,  compensatory  education,  and 
vocational  education? 

What  cost  differences  exist  among  these  programs? 

What  is  a  realistic  national  goal  in  kindergarten  and  early 
childhood  education? 

How  much  effort  should  he  made  in  the  public  schools  to 
educate  and  reeducate  adults? 

To  these  educational  questions  must  he  added  these  eco- 
nomic questions:  What  is  the  appropriate  share  of  each  level 
of  government  in  schtxil  support?  What  tax  sources  should 
support  education? 

MovinK  Ahead 

Solution  to  the  education^  crisis  cannot  await  definitive 
answers.  We  must  proceed  with  the  best  combination  we  can 
construct  of  preliminary  evidence,  best  opinion,  and  a  con- 
sensus of  what  ts  possible. 

Th;  National  Standard  of  Education  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  AsstKiatinn  culls  for: 

•  an  average  £>f  one-third  federal  funding  and  two-thirds 
stajc-Iocal  funding  of  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 

•  a  beginning  national  average  cost  standard  «^  $1,200  per 
pupil  enrolled,  to  he  adjusted  annuc!^y  for  changes  in  price 
kvels  and  changes  in  prograsn  needs  as  belter  information 
becomes  available 
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•  a  formula  lo  dislrihulc  federal  funds  which  accounis  for 
slate  difTcrcnccs  in  ahility  to  raise  the  state-local  share  of  SHOO 
per  child  at  a  reasonable  lax  efTort  and  for  slale  ditTerence  in 
price  levels  if  a  huilable  indeK  can  be  found. 

The  cosi  is  high.  Ii  is  eirfimaled  lhal  by  1976-77,  public 
schoiil  enrollment  with  the  addition  of  preschool  programs 
will  reach  48.1  million.  Al  loday's  prices,  Ihc  cMimaled 
revenue  demand  of  providing  adequate  schixil  programs  (or 
all  youlh  will  be  $70.97  billion.  This  year,  Ihe  revenue  of 
public  schools  from  jill  source'  is  eslimaled  al  $46.6  billion, 
with  $3.3  billion  (or  7.1  perceni)  coming  from  federal  granis 
and  $43.3  billion  (or  92.9  percent)  coming  from  slale  and 
Kxuil  sources.  Unde/  the  plan  propi>sed,  by  1976-77  federal 
support  wou^d  rise  to  $23.63  billion  and  stnle-ltxral  support 
would  increase  moderately  lo  $47.34  billion. 

The  first  call  on  the  federal  funds  should  be  a  distribution 
to  the  states  to  compensate  for  the  Inability  of  low-Income 
states  to  raise  (a|  the  national  average  ctfort)  from  their  own 
revenue  sources  SK(X)  per  child  enrolled.  Based  on  1970 
personal  Income,  this  equalization  grant  would  cost  a  little  over 
$3  billion.  The  remainder  of  the  federal  funds  would  be 
allotted  arr.ong  the  states  on  the  basis  of  the  numbers  of  pupils 
enrolled  and  the  cost  per  student  of  the  various  programs  as 
nCiowu  in  the  table. 

We  propose  tu.  hegio  now  a  dialogue  with  representatives 
of  a  broad  spectrum  of  organizations  representing  civic,  busi- 
ness, labiir,  political,  and  professional  Interests.  I'he  purpose 
of  the  meetings  will  be  to  develop  as  wide  a  consensus  as 
possible  o  the  details  of  a  National  Standard  of  l-ducation. 
'4s  price  and  alUxatlon,  to  he  offered  to  the  Congress. 


The  Cosi  of  nnancinc  m  National  SUmdard  o!  IRducatloa 


N 

Program 

umber  enrolled 
(iti  millions) 

Cost*" 
per  pupil 

Total  cost** 
(in  billions) 

Basic  education 

14.9 

$1,000 

$14.90 

Junior  high 

1,200 

10.56 

Senior  high 

6.0 

1,400 

H.40 

I'arly  childhtxnj 

6.5 

1,300 

8.45 

Vocational 

22 

1.800 

3.96 

Special  education 

3.5 

2,400 

8.40 

Compensatory 
education 

6.2 

2.000 

12.40 

Summer  school 

24.0" 

100- 

2.40 

Adult  education 

ISO" 

100» 

1.50 

Total 

4R.1 

$1,200 

$70.97 

"  Not  included  in  total. 
In  1972  prices. 

Sources  Program  enrollment  and  cost-ratios  based  on  data 
adapted  from  the  National  Education  I'i nance  Project.  Aher- 
nadxe  Progrann  for  Hnancing  ICducalion.  Vol.  V,  p.  272. 
Gainesville.  I'lorida.  1971. 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  •  120!  lethst  .N.w.,  Washington,  dc  20035.(202)833-4000 

DR.  HELCN  D.  WISE,  Prttidcnl  TERRV  HERNDON.  CxKutivC  Sccrttanr 

July  30,  1973 


Ttie  Honorable  Claiborne  Pell,  Chairman 
SubcQiuraitt.ee  on  Education 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
U228  New  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D»  C.  205IO 

Dear  Chairman  Fell: 

The  NEA  would  like  to  include  some  additional  comments  for  the  record 
on  points  which  arose  when  we  testified  July  25  before  the  Senate  Education 
Subcommittee. 

Senator  Dominick  proposed  that  a  provision  similar  to  Section  1+22  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act*  which  v^uld  relate  to  state  education 
agencies,  be  included  in  federal  categorical  aid  legislation.    Section  k^2 
reads  as  follows: 

"PROHIBITION  AGAIUST  FEDERAL  CONTROL  OK  EDUCATION 

"Sec.  U22.  No  provision  of  the  Act  of  September  30 »  1950,  Public 
Law  87U,  Eighty- first  Congress;  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958;  the  Act  of  September  23,  1950,  t^blic  Law  815,  Eighty-first 
Congress;  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  I963;  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  19^^^;  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965;  the  International  Education  Act  of  19^i  or  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  19^3  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any 
department,  agency^  officer    or  employee  of  th*  United  States  to  exer- 
cise any  direction,  supervision,  or  control  over  the  curriculum,  pro- 
gram of  Instruction,  administration,  or  personnel  of  any  educational 
institution,  school,  or  school  system,  or  over  the  selection  of  library 
resources,  textbooks,  or  other  printed  or  pubii£3hed  instructional 
materials  by  any  educational  Institution  or  school  system,  or  to  require 
the  assignment  or  transportation  of  students  or  teachers  in  order  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance." 

(20  U.S.C.  1232a)  Enacted  April  I3,  I97O,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  IV  sec. 
UOl  (a) (10),  81*  Stat.  I69. 

The  NEA  opposes  enactment  of  any  such  provision.    Its  effect  would  be 
to  prohibit  state  control  of  education.    We  believe  that  the  control  of 
education  properly  rests  with  the  state  as  a  power  not  specifically  delegated 
to  the  federal  government.    The  relationship  between  the  state  and  its  local 
education  agencies  is  fixed  f!=ZT  each  state  by  its  constitution  and  statutes* 
A  copy  of  the  state  consti^^yutional  provisions  relating  to  education  is  attached 
for  the  Committee *E  consideration.    It  would  Invite  an  Insidious  type  of 
federal  control  if  Congre£B  were  to  enact  legislation  which  would  prohibit 
the  states  from  controlling  any  aspect  of  education. 
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Among  the  states*  the  role  of  the  state  agencies  in  contipolling  and 
supervising  .\ocal  education  agencies  is  extremely  diverse.    We  believe  that 
on  the  whole  the  state  supervision  has  had  a  salutory  effect  on  the  operations 
of  local  education  agencies « 

V.'e  can,  of  course,  appreciate  the  desire  of  any  agencies  chwged  with  a 
function  to  be  free  of  aiiy  control,    However,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
each  local  education  agency  to  work  within  its  state  throu^  the  established 
administrative,  legislative,  and  judicial  channels  to  free  itself  from  those 
controls  which  are  iruly  onerous. 

For  all  these  reason^'s,  NEA  must  oppose  adoption  of  any  statute  which 
wc?uld  seek  to  removra  control  of  education  from  the  states.    We  hope  the 
Education  Suhcommlttert  will  share  our  views. 


Sincerely, 


Sti^ey  J.  McFarland 
Director  of  Government  Relations 


SJM/tan 


Attachment 


la 


APi^SNDIX  A 

STATE  CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS 
ESTABLISHING  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Alabama — Art  XIV,  Amendment  CXI,  §  256 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  state  of  Alabama  to  foster  and 
promote  the  education  of  its  citizens  in  a  manner  and 
extent  consistent  with  its  available  resources,  and  the 
willingness  and  ability  of  the  individual  student,  but 
nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  construed  as  cre- 
ating or  recognizing  any  right  to  education  or  training 
at  public  expense,  nor  as  limiting  the  authority  and  duty 
of  the  legislature,  in  furthering  or  providing  for  edu- 
cation, to  require  or  impose  conditions  or  procedures 
deemed  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order. 

The  legislature  may  by  law  provide  for  or  authorize 
the  establishment  and  Operation  of  schools  by  such  per- 
sons, agencies  or  municipalities,  at  such  places,  and  upon 
such  conditions  as  it  may  prescribe,  and  for  the  grant 
or  loan  of  public  funds  and  the  lease,  sale  or  donation 
of  real  or  personal  property  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  citi- 
zens of  the  state  for  educational  purposes  zander  such 
circumstances  and  upon  such  conditions  as  it  shall  pre- 
scribe, 

Ahska—Art  VII  §  l 

The  legislature  shall  by  general  law  'fistabUsh  and 
maintain  a  system  of  public  schools  open  to  all  children 
of  the  state  and  may  provide  for  other  public  educational 
institutions. 

Anzona — Art,  XI  1 1 

The  legislature  shall  enact  such  laws  as  shall  provida 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  general  and 
unique  public  school  system,  .  .  . 
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Arkansas — Art  XIV  §  1 

Intelligence  and  virtue  being  the  safeguards  of  liberty 
and  bulwark  of  a  free  and  good  government,  the  state 
shall  ever  maintain  a  general,  suitable  and  efficient  sys- 
tem of  free  schools  and  shall  adopt  all  suitable  means 
to  secure  to  the  people  the  advantages  and  ^jpportunities 
of  education. 

California — Art  IX  ^  5 

The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  system  of  common 
schools  by  which  a  free  school  shall  be  kept  up  and  sup- 
poi*ted  in  each  district  at  least  six  months  in  every  year, 
after  the  first  year  in  which  a  school  has  been  established. 

Colorado) — Art  IX  %  2 

The  general  assembly  shall,  .is  soon  as  practicable^,  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  aud  maintenance  of  a  thor- 
ough and  unifi)rm  system  of  free  public  schools  through- 
out the  state,  wherein  all  residents  of  the  state  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  may  be  educated 
gratuitously. 

Connecticut — Art  VIII  §  i 

There  shall  always  be  free  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  in  the  state.  The  General  Assembly  shall 
implement  this  principle  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Delaware — Art  10  ^  l 

The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  general  and  eFricIent  system 
of  free  public  schools,  and  may  require  by  law  that  every 
child,  not  physically  or  mentally  disabled,  shall  attend 
the  public  school,  unless  educated  by  other  means. 
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Flondor-Art.  IX  §  1 

Adequate  provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  a  uniform 
system  of  free  public  schools,  and  for  the  establishment, 
maintenance  and  operation  of  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing and  other  public  education  programs  that  the  needs 
of  the  people  may  require. 

Georgia— Art  VIII  §  1 

The  provision  of  an  adequate  education  for  the  citizens 
shall  be  a  primary  obligation  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  the 
expense  of  which  shall  be  provided  for  by  taxation. 

Haioaii — Art  IX  §  i 

The  state  shall  provide  for  the  establishment,  support' 
and  control  of  a  statewide  system  of  public  schools  free 
from  sectarian  control,  a  state  university,  public  libraries 
and  such  other  educational  institutions  as  may  be  deemed 
desirable,  including  i}hysical  facilities  therefor. 

Idaho^-Art  IX  %l 

The  stability  of  a  Republican  form  of  government  de- 
pending mainly  up^the  intelligence  of  the  people,  it  ' 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  of  Idaho  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  general,  uniform  and  thorough  system 
of  public,  free  common  schools. 

Illmois—Art  X  %1 

A  fundamental  goal  of  the  People  of  tlie  State  is  the 
educational  development  of  all  persons  to  the  limits  of 
their  capacities. 

The  State  shall  provide  for  an  efficient  system  of  high 
quality  public  educational  institutions  and  services. '  Edu- 
cation in  public  schools  through  the  secondary  level  shall 
be  free.  There  may  be  such  ether  free  education  as  the 
General  Assembly  provides  by  law. 
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The  State  has  the  primary  responsibility  for  financing 
the  system  of  public  education. 

Indiana — Art  VIII  §  l 

Knowledge  and  learning,  generally  diffused  throughout 
a  community,  being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a 
free  government:  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general 
assembly  to  encourage,  by  all  suitable  means,  moral,  in- 
tellectual, scientific,  and  agricultural  improvement;  and 
to  provide  by  law  for  a  general  and  uniform  system  of 
Common  Schools  wherein  tuition  shall  be  without  charge, 
and  equally  open  to  all. 

loioa-^Art  IX  PL  l  %  12 

The  Board  of  Education  shall  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  all  the  youths  of  the  state,  through  a  system  of 
Common  Schools  and  such  schools  shall  be  organized  and 
kept  in  each  school  district  at  least  three  months  in  each 
year. 

Kansas— Art  VI 

^  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  intellectual,  educa- 
tional, vocational  and  scientific  improvement  by  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  public  schools,  educational  in- 
stitutions and  related  activities  which  may  be  organized 
and  changed  in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Kentucky — §  183 

^  The  General  Assembly  shall,  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion, provide  for  an  efficient  system  of  common  schools 
throughout  the  state. 

Louisiana — Art  XII  §  i 

The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
school  children  of  the  state.   The  public  school  system 
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shall  include  all  the  public  schools  and  all  institutions 
of  learning  operated  by  state  agencies. 

Mcfine—Art  VIII  §  / 

A  general  diffusion  of  tlie  advantages  of  education  be- 
ing essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people;  to  promote  this  important  object  the  Legis- 
lature are  authorized,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  re- 
quire, the  several  towns  to  make  suitable  provision,  at 
at  their  own  expense,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
public  schools;  and  it  shall  further  be  their  duty  to  en- 
courage and  suitably  endow,  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  people  may  authorize,  all  academies, 
colleges  and  seminaries  of  learning  within  the  state.  .  .  . 

Maryland— Art  VIII  §  ;Z 

The  General  Assembly,  at  its  First  Session  after  the 
adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  by  law  establish 
throughout  the  State  a  thorough  and  efficient  System  of 
Free  Public  Schools;  and  shall  provide  by  taxation,  or 
otherwise,  for  their  maintenance. 

Massachusetts — §  01  (PL  2,  ch.  5,  §.2j 

Wisdom,  and  knowledge,  as  w"ell  as  virtue,  diffused 
generally  among  the  body  of  the  people,  being  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties;  and 
as  these  depend  on  spreading  the  opportunities  and  ad- 
vantages of  education  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  amor.g  the  different  orders  of  people  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  legislatures  and  magistrates,  in  all  future 
periods  of  this  commonwealth,  to  cherish  the  interests  of 
literature  and  the  sciences  and  all  seminaries  of  them; 
especially  the  university  at  Canibridg'e,  public  schools  and 
grammar  schools  in  the  towns.  .  . 
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MichiguTi—ArL  VlII  '§§  1  &  2 

Sec.  1.  Religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being  neces- 
sary to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  > 
schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  en- 
couraged. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall  maintain  and  support  a 
system  of  free  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
as  defined  by  law. 

Minnesota — Art.  VlII  §  i 

The  stability  of  a  republican  form  of  government  de- 
pending mainly  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  establish  a  gener^^J 
and  uniform  system  of  public  schools. 

Mississippi — Art.  VIII  §  301 

The  legislature  may,  in  its  discretion,  provide  for  the 
maintenance  and  establishment  of  free  public  schools  for 
all  children  between  the  ages  of  six  (6)  and  twenty-one 
(21)  years,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  and  with  such 
grades  as  the  Legislature  may  prescribe. 

Missouri — Art  IX  ^  1(a) 

A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  be- 
ing essential  to  the  preservatioea  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people,  the  general  assembly  shall  establish  and 
maintain  free  public  schools  for  the  gratuitous  instruction 
of  all  persons  in  this  state  v/ithin  ages  not  in  excess  of 
twenty-one  years  as  prescribed  by  law. 

Montana — Art  XI  §  l 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislative  assembly  of 
Montana  to  establish  and  maintain  a  general,  uniform  and 
tliorough  system  of  public,  free  common  schools. 
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.  Neb}mka^ArL  VII  §  G 

The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  free  instruction 
in^  the.  common  schools  of  the  state  of  all  persons  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years. 

Nevada — Art,  ii  §  2 

The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  uniform  system  of 
common  schools,  by  which  a  school  shall  be  established  and 
maintained  in  each  school  disti-ict  at  least  six  months  in 
every  year.  .  ,  . 

Neio  Hampshire — Part  11,  Art  83 

Knowledge  and  learning,  generally  diffused  through  a 
community,  being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  free 
government;  and '  spreading  the  opportunities  and  ad- 
vantages of  education  through  the  various  parts  of  the 
country,  being  highly  conducive  to  promote  this  end;  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislators  and  magistrates,  in  all 
future  periods  of  this  government,  to  cherish  the  interest 
of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  and  public 
schools,  to  encourage  private  and  public  institutions,  re- 
wards and  immunities  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture, 
arts,  sciences,  commerce,  trades,  manufactures,  and  nat- 
ural history  of  the  country;  to  countenance  and  inculcate 
the  principles  of  humanity  and  general  benevolence,  pub- 
lic and  private  charity,  industry  and  economy,  honesty 
and  punctuality,  sincerity,  sobriety,  and  all  social  affec- 
tions, and  generous  sentiments,  among  the  people  .  .  ,  . 

Ncio  Jersey— ArL  VIII  § -i  If;/. 

The  Legislature  shall  provide  for  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  public 
.  schools  for  the  instruction  of  all  the  children  in  the  State 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen  years. 
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Neiv  Mexico — Art  Xll  i  L 

A  uniform  system  of  free  public  schools  sufficient  for 
the  education  of,  and  open  to,  all  children  of  school  age- 
in  the  state  shall  be  established  and  maintained. 

Neio  York— Art  XI  ll 

The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  maintenance  and 
suppoi't  of  free  common  schools,  wherein  all  the  children 
of  this  state  may  be  educated. 

North  Carolina— Art  IX  111  &  2 

Sec.  1.  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  nec- 
essary to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  libraries  and  the  means  of  education 
shall  forever  be  encouraged. 

Sec.  2.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  by  taxation 
and  otherwise  for  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  free 
public  schools  .... 

Ncyrth  Dakota-^Art  VII     liT  &  US 

Sc.  147.  A  high  degree  of  intelligence,  patriotism,  in- 
teginty  and  morality  on  the  part  of  every  voter  in  a 
government  by  the  people  being  necessaiy  in  order  to  in- 
sure the  continuance  of  that  government  and  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  the  people,  the  legislative  as- 
sembly shall  make  provision  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  system  of  public  schools  which  shall  be 
open  to  all  children  of  the  state  of  North  Dakota  and 
free  from  sectarian  control. 

Sec.  148.  The  legislative  assembly  shall  provide  for  a 
uniform  system  of  free  public  schools  throughout  the 
state  .  .  •  . 
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Ohio—ArL  VI  §.7 

Provii^ion  shall  be  made  by  law  for  tlie  or^jiinization, 
administration  and  control  of  the  public  school  .system  of 
the  state  supported  by  public  funds  .... 

Oklahoma— Art.  XIII  §i 

The  legislature  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  system 
of  free  public  schools  wherein  all  the  children  of  the 
stale  may  be  educated. 

Oregon— Art  VIII  §5 

The  legislative  assembly  shall  provide  by  law  for  the 
establishment  of  a  uniform  and  general  system  of  com- 
mon schools, 

Pcnnslyvaniu — Art  III  §  it 

The  Gener;al  Assembly  shall  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  support  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of 
public  edv;ication  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Rhode  Mand—Art.  XII  §  1- 

The  diffusion  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  virtue,  among 
the  people,  being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  their 
rights  and  liberties,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general 
assembly  to  promote  public  schools,  and  to  adopt  all  means 
which  they  may  deem  necessarj'  and  proper  to  secure  to 
the  people  the  advantages  and  opportunities  of  educa- 
tion. 

Sonlh  Carolina— Art  XL  %%J,  2,  &  3 

Sec.  1.  The  supervision  of  public  instruction  shall  be 
in  a  State  Superintendent  of  Education  .... 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  a  State  Board  of  Education 
composed  of  one  member  from  each  of  the  judicial  cir- 
cuits of  the  state  .... 
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Sec.  3.  The  General  Assembly  sliall  make  provision 
for  the  election  or  appointment  of  all  other  necci^sary 
school  officers,  and  shall  define  their  qualifications,  pow- 
ers, duties,  compensation  and  terms  of  office. 

South  Dakotor^AvL  VllI  §  L 

The  stability  of  a  republican  form  of  government  de- 
pending on  the  morality  and  intelligence  of  the  people, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  general  and  unifom  system  of  public  schools 
wherein  tuition  shall  be  without  charge,  and  equally  open 
to  all;  and  to  adopt  all  suitable  means  to  secure  to  the 
people  the  advantages  and  opportunities  of  education. 

Tennessee — A,7L  XI  %  12 

Knowledge,  learning,  and  virtue,  being  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  republic  institu^:ions,  and  the  dilfu- 
gion  of  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  education 
throughout  the  different  portions  of  the  State,  being 
highly  conducive  to  the  promotion  of  this  end,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  in  all  future  peri- 
ods of  this  Government,  to  cherish  literature  and  science. 
And  the  fund  called  common  school  fund,  and  all  the 
lands  and  proceeds  thereof,  dividends,  stocks,  and  other 
property  of  every  description  whatever,  heretofore  by 
law  appropriated  by  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State 
for  the  use  of  common  schools,  and  all  such  as  shall  here- 
after be  appropriated,  shall  remain  a  perpetual  fund, 
the  principal  of  which  shall  never  be  diminished  by  Leg- 
islative appropriations;  and  the  interest  thereof  shall  be 
inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  common  schools  throughout  the  State,  and  for  the 
equal  benefit  of  all  the  people  thereof;  and  no  law  shall 
be  made  authorizing  said  fund  or  any  part  thereof  to  be 
divested  to  any  other  use  than  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  common  schools. 
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Texas—Art  VII  §  Z 

A  general  difTusion  of  knowledge  being  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
to  establish  and  make  suitable  provision  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  an  efficient  system  of  public  free 
schools. 

Utah— Art  Z  §1 

The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  uniform  system  of  public  schools, 
which  shall  be  open  to  all  children  of  the  State,  and  be 
free  from  .sectai^ian  control. 

Vermont — Chapt  2,  §  64 

Laws  for  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and  prevention 
of  vice  and  immorality  ought  to  be  constantly  kept  in 
force,  and  duly  executed;  and  a  competent  number  of 
schools  ought  to  be  maintained  in  each  town  unless  the 
general  assembly  permits  other  provisions  for  the  con- 
venient instruction  of  youths. 

Virriinia—Art  Vlll  ll 

The  General  Assembly  ahall  provide  for  a  system  of 
free  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  all  chil- 
dren of  school  age  throughout  thi^  Commonwealth,  and 
shall  seek  to  ensure  that  an  educational  program  of 
high  quality  is  established  and  continually  maintained. 

Washimjton—Art  IX  1 2 

The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  general  and  uniform 
system  of  public  schools. 
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West  Virginia—Art.  XII  §  1 

The  legislature  shall  provide,  by  general  law,  for  a 
thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  schools. 

Wisconsin — Art.  Z  §  5 

The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  establish- 
ment of  district  schools,  which  shall  be  as  nearly  uni- 
form as  practicable;  and  such  schools  shall  be  free  and 
without  charge  for  tuition  to  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  twenty  years  .... 

Wyoming — Art.  VII  §  l 

The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  complete  and  uniform  system  of  public 
instruction,  embracing  free  elementary  schools  of  every 
needed  kind  and  grade,  a  university  with  such  technical 
and  professional  departments  as  the  public  good  may 
require  and  the  means  of  the  state  allow,  and  such  other 
institutions  as  may  be  necessary. 
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Senator  Pell.  Our  final  witness  is  Prof.  Edward  G.  Holley,  dean, 
School  of  Librarj^  Science,  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  vice 
president,  president-elect,  of  the  American  Library  Association. 

Yesterday  you  spoke  to  us  and  p:ave  excellent  testimony  with  regard 
to  the  "White  House  Conference  on  Libraries. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  G.  HOLLEY,  DEAN,  SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARY 
SCIENCE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  AND  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT, PRESIDENT-ELECT,  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  H0LI.EY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Edward  G.  Holley. 
I  am  vice  president,  president-elect  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 

With  your  permission  I  will  merely  summarize  my  testimony  be- 
cause of  the  length  of  the  hearings  thus  far.^ 

Senator  Pell.^  Your  statement  will  be  included  in  the  record  fol- 
lowing your  testimony. 

Mr.  Holley.  I^et  me  say  in  terms  of  the  emphasis  today,  which  is 
the  categorical  versus  general  aid  in  educational  matters,  that  I  have — 
to  reverse  Shakespeare — come  to  praise  categorical  aid  and  not  to 
bury  it. 

I  think  the  categorical  programs  for  libraries  have  been  highly 
successful.  The  American  Library  Association  will  certainly  speak  in 
terms  of  preserving  the  basic  library  programs  as  they  are.  1  si)eak 
particularly  in  support  of  the  extension  in  your  bill  of  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  title  II  program  which  eixtends  through  197t-^ 
the  program  of  school  library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other  instruc- 
tional materials. 

I  would  like  to  speak  particularly  of  the  matter  of  libraries  and 
elementary  schools  and  secondarj'  scjiools.  When  I  first  went  to  Hous- 
ton a  decade  ago,  the  city  of  HoustoiL  which  was  a  very  large  city, 
had  virtually  no  elementary  school  libraries.  Thanks  to  ESEA  title  II 
the  city  of  Houston  now  has  many  elementary  school  libraries,  but 
that  is  not  true  of  the  State  of  Texas  as  a  whole,  \yherc^  59  percent 
of  the  elementary  schools  still  do  not  have  school  libraries. 

Your  own  State,  Mr.  Chairman,  does  very  well.  Only  7  percent  of 
the  elementary  schools  in  Rhode  Island  do  not  have  libraries.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  the  information  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  90 
percent  of  the  Vermont  elementary  schools  still  do  not  have  elementary 
school  libraries.  I  have  a  map  here  that  shows  the  percentage  of  school 
without  libraries  in  each  State.  I  ask  that  it  be  made  pari  of  the  record 
at  this  point.  Tlwre  is  a  great  deal  still  to  be  done— ^ — 

Senator  Pell.  We  are  doing  also  a  verj^  effective  job  m  my  State 
at  times  of  raising  money  privately  for  public  school,  elementary 
schools  libraries,  to  try  to  (fevelop  the  libraries  and  this  is  being  done-;— 
I  am  not  sure  it  is  being  done  in  everj'  State — but  it  is  being  done  in 
our  State. 

Mr.  Holley.  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  has  happened  in  terms 
of  ESEA  is  that  the  Federal  act  itself  has  led  to  additional  private 
support  and  additional  State  support  for  school  libraries.  We  would 
very  much  like  to  see  that  progi-am  continued.  Indeed,,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  part  of  the  record  a  ^iudy  that  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  did 
in  terms  of  the  impact  of  ESEA  title  II,  which  for  some  reason  has 
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not  bitcn  distributed  widely,  which  sliows  that  this  program  has  been 
a  highly  successful  proj]^ram.  The  name  of  the  study  is  "An  Evaluative 
Survey  Report  on  ESEA  Title  11."  I  ask  that  it  be  inserted  in  the 
record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  guess  one  of  the  things  tiiat  disturbs  me  is  the  point  of  view  that 
if  a  program  is  successful,  it  no  longer  needs  to  be  continued.  I  do 
find  tnat  a  strange  bit  of  reasoning,  I  must  say. 

Senator  Pell.  You  are  talking  about  title  III  ? 

Mr.  HoLu:y.  I  am  tallung  about  the  title  II  librarj'  programs.  In 
terms  of  the  college  programs,  title  II-^A  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
is  a  program  in  which  I  have  been  very  heavily  involved  as  a  member 
of  the  advisory  council  of  the  Office  of  Education  and  NVe  often  hear 
the  comment :  $5,000  dofis  not  make  a  lot  of  diflference. 

As  you  know,  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  mandated  the 
basic  grants  for  library  resources  wliicli  was  a  very  wise  provision  of 
Congress,  in  my  opinion.  X  suppose  it  does  not  make  a  lot  of  difference 
to  people  who  have  grandiose  ideas  of  how  funding  ought  to  t^iko 
place.  But  in  terms  of  small  schools  you  mentioned  the  private  sector; 
I  was  thinking  about  the  libraiy  of  Greensboro  College,  a  very  fine 
small  college  of  about  1,000  students,  basically  a  liberal  aits  college, 
and  their  basic  grant  from  the  title  II^A  program  of  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1965  is  roughly  one-third  of  their  library  materials 
expenditures  and  through  Uice  provision  of  that  program  they  hp.vo 
raised  additional  funds  for  libraries  in  that  college. 

I  could  i-epeat  many  examples  like  this  and  I  have  indeed  repeated 
this  in  the  statement  so  I  will  not  continue  with  that.  But  I  am  ponit- 
ing  out  the  fact  that  for  a  relatively  small  amount  of  money  in  terms 
of  the  total  appropriation  for  education,  these  funds  have  stimulated 
additional  funds  for  libraries  in  institutions  of  higher  education.  I 
feel  most  strongly  that  this  program  ought  to  be  continued.  ^ 

I  think  that  if  it  had  been  continued  at  the  $25  million  appropriation 
level  we  had  for  a  year  or  two,  within  a  decade  we  probably  would 
have  had  adequate  libraries  in  most  places  instead  of  mediocre  ones. 

I  would  like  also  to  address  mvself  to  the  problems  of  funds  under 
HEA  title  II,  particularly  the  funds  for  library  education.  Unlike 
some  other  disciplines  which  are  overcrowded  these  days.,  with  peo- 
ple who  obtained  graduate  degrees  which  aiti  no  longer  marketable, 
the  doctoral  programs  in  library  science  have  not  been  in  superabun- 
dflnce,  if  I  may  use  that  term.  I  have  some  data  on  that  too  in  my 
statement  ^   .  ,  „     .  „ 

So  I  would  like  to  see  continuation  of  those  HEA  title  II-B  fellow- 
ships.  You  mentioned  yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  libraries 
to  sliare  what  they  have  and  to  cooperate  more.  I  have  found  that  title 
III  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  which  is  designed 
to  encourage  inteflibrary  cooperation  among  all  types  of  libraries  has 
done  just  that.  The  stimulus  of  Federal  dollars,  even  though  those  dol- 
lars have  been  very  few,  has  achieved  a  great  deal  in  encouraging  this 
kind  of  cooperation.  .      ,     .  ^,        ,  ^ 

We  have  neard  from  other  witnesses  this  morning  about  the  need  tor 
adquate  statistics  and  that  continues  to  be  a  problem.  It  is  amazing  to 
me  that  on  the  eve  of  the  bicentennial  we  have  nothinpr  comparable 
to  the  1876  statistical  compilation  of  the  Office  of  Education  on 
libraries. 
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It  is  very  difficult  to  get  adequate  information  on  where  we  are  in 
terms  of  liorarics  at  all  levels.  For  instance,  the  library  statistics  of 
colleges  and  universities,  institutional  data,  last  appeared  in  1971. 
Wo  hfive  gone  on,  one  year  collecting  data,  the  next  year  not  collect- 
ing data  and  I  certainly  applaud  that  part  of  your  bin  which  requires 
tliat  tlic  Office  of  Education  shall  set  up  a  center  for  colloctinjr  acciu^ate 
statistics  in  all  kinds  of  areas  of  education. 

Rej2^onalization  has  been  mentioned  by  a  number  of  individuals  this 
morning,  and  their  impression  is  not  different  from  mine,  and  that  is 
that  regionalization  of  the  Office  of  Education  has  not  been  a  helpful 
development.  I  would  certainly  concur  with  that. 

Lastly,  I  would  mention  that  the  idea  of  a  National  Commission 
ou  Educational  Policy  Planning  and  Evaluation  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
good  one  and  one  that  deserves  the  most  careful  study. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  selected  the  right  number  of  peo- 
ple or  from  the  right  groups  or  whatever,  but  as  I  have  suggested  from 
my  testimony  yesterday,  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  a  discussion  of  what  • 
the  Federal  policy  and  the  Federal  role  ought  to  be  in  education  and 
libraries.  I  certainly  applaud  that  part  of  your  bill  as  a  step  in  that 
direction. 

I  believe  that  is  a  brief  capsule  of  niy  statement?  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  it  and  will  be  happy 
to  answer  any  questions. 

Senator  Pell.  Basically,  as  I  understand  your  testimony,  you  sup- 
port the  idea  of  the  categorical  programs  that  affect  you,  as  giving 
you  some  direction  in  your  fundmg  and  some  other  direction  which 
you  appreciate? 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  I  think  that  is  precisely  correct,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve I  hti  Ve  heard  my  colleagues  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  area 
comment  that  in  terms  of  administering  the  ESEA  title  II  program, 
there  have  been  very'few  problem  areas.  It  has  apparently  been  well 
administered.  There  are  lew  criticisms  from  the  nonpublic  sector, 
which  has  also  bee?i  involved,  as  you  know,  in  this  area.  I  would  say 
that  we  liave  the  same  problem  with  everybody  else  who  would  wish 
there  Wi\s  more  money  available. 

We  think  that  these  programs  have  worked  well  and  lest  that  be 
forgotten  I  am  happy  to  add  this  testimony  at  this  point. 

Senator  Pell.  Then  in  summary,  do  you  support  or  oppose,  the  ad- 
ministration's revenue-sharing  education  bill? 

Mr.  Holley.  I  am  not  sure  I  speak  for  the  association  on  this  point, 
but  I  certainly  speak  for  myself,  It  is  unclear  to  nie  that  administra- 
tion's bill  will  advance  the  cause  of  education  to  any  significant  degree. 

Senator  Pell.  Speaking  personally,  then,  you  Vould  oppose  it  or 
support  it  ^ 

Mr.  Holley.  I  would  oppose  it. 

Senator  Pell.  Now,  if  there  is  full  funding  of  the  categorical  pro- 
grams we  have  now,  would  that  not  relieve  the  crisis  of  your  libraries 
around  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Holley.  Yes,  indeed.  In  this  evaluation  of  ESEA  title  IT 
that  was  made  by  the  Office  of  Education  to  which  I  referred  earlier 
the  point  was  made  that  if  the  funding  had  been  adequate,  we  would 
have  achieved  the  goals  originally  envisioned  by  the  Congress  for  that 
progr&m. 
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Senator  Pelu  Thank  yon.  Thank  you,  indeed,  Dean  Holley  for  being 
with  us. 

I  now  order  printed  in  the  record  at  this  point  all  pertinent  material 
submitted  for  the  record  by  persons  unable  to  attend  today's  hearing. 

[The  prepai-ed  statement  of  Dean  Holley  and  other  pertinent  in- 
formation supplied  for  the  record  follow;] 
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Statcm.'^nt  of  Edward  G.  Holley 
Dsnn,  School  oT  Library  Sc'.ence 
The  University  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Vice  President,  ?resld2nt-elect, 

AiKyrican  Library  Association 
before  the  Subcoinmittcs  on  Education 
of  the 

Senate  Conmittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
on  S.  1539. 

Sletnentary  and  Secondary.  Education  Amend  men  ts  1S73 
July  25.  1973 

My  name  is  Edward  G.  Holleyt    I  am  Vice  Pre»ldent/presldent-6lect  of  the 
Anertcan  Library  AaSoclatlotv,  a  nonprofit  educational  organization  of  about  30,000 
librarians,  trustees,  and  other  citizens  who  are  cornaltted       tUe  advancement  of 
library  service  to  all  the  people.    For  the  past  eighteen  months  1  have  been  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Library  Science  of  the  tnlverslty  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
and  prior  to  that  for  almost  ten  years  I  was  Director  of  Libraries  at  the  University 
of  Houston,  Texas.    In  both  capacities  I  have  been  very  much  involved  In  the  planning 
for  and  distribution  of  federal  funds  for  libraries,  having  served  on  both  the  Texas 
and  North  Carolina  state  libraries'  LSCA  advisory  cotDWlttees,  having  worked  with 
higher  education  boards  In  both  stat^,  and  having  served  -as  an  appointed  mender  of 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education's  Advisory  Council  on  College  Library  Resources  for 
Title  II-A  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  from  1968  to  1971,  the  last  two  years 
of  my  term  as  chairman.    For  these  reasons  I  have  been  *l*l^  Co  view  the  Impact  of 
federal  programs  for  llbrarlea  at  flrat  hand  and  am  personally,  as  well  as  profes- 
sionally >  concerned  about  the  decreaslag  funding  of  the  past  three  years  and  the 
propoaed  elimination  o£  all  funds  for  libraries  In  the  present  fiscal  year. 

First,  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  speak  In  support  of  Title  I«  Part  B  of  S.  1539.  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Arondaents  of  1973.  which  would  extend  through 
fiscal  year  1977  the  program  of  school  library  resources,  textbooka  and  other 
instructional  uaCerlals  authorized  by  Title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.    Having  watched  the  Introduction  of  elementary  school  libraries  In 
a  clt7  the  size  of  Houston  where  few  elementary  school  llbrarlea  existed  prior  to 
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ESEA  Title  II »  and  having  had  four  children  In  elementary  school  during  Che  period 
when  Title  II  began  to  have  great  effect,  I  can  testify  stron(>ly  to  the  value  of 
this  program  In  providing  elementary  school  libraries  throughout  the  country. 
Since  that  time,  I  have  become  aware  of  the  existence  of  school  libraries  in 
smaller  consnunltles  solely  because  of  federal  funding.    These  Communities  would 
never  have  been  able  to  establish  school  libraries  without  federal  assistance. 
In  a  time  of  financial  stringency  for  local  school  systems,  I  believe  continuance 
of  'iLtlo  II  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
library  service. 

My  own  strong  belief  In  the  value  of  thU  program  is  anply  supported  by  an 
evaluative  survey  recently  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  which  shows 
that  a  generally  acute  need  for  library  materials  continues  to  exist  In  school 
districts  throughout  the  nation.    This  survey  recommends,  among  other  things,  that 
the  federal  supplement  Co  state  and  local  funds  through  Title  II  be  Increased  to 
the  level  of  authorUatlon.       And  yet,  the  Administration  proposes  that  Title  II 
be  terminated.    As  you  know,  in  the  Administration's  special  education  revenue 
sharing  proposal,  school  library  resources  would  be  c^iAslgned  to  the  "supporting 
materials  and  services"  category,  along  with  a  whole  range  of  other  programs  such  as 
school  lunches,  guidance  and  counseling*  adult  education  and  many  other  existing 
categorical  programs.    As  an  integral  part  of  the  Instructional  program,  fichool 
libraries  cannot  be  viewed  as  providing  only  "supporting"  services.    On  the  contrary 
they  are  fundamental  to  the  total  educational  process.    With  Increasing  emphasis  on 
Individualized  Instruction,  a  wide  variety  of  library  resources  and  multi-media 
learning  materials  are  essential  for  an  effective  educational  program.  Accordingly, 
the  American  Library  Association  endorses  the  provisions  of  S.  1539  that  would  extend 
the  Title  II  pr^^ram  through  FY  1977.    Attached  to  this  statement  are  a  series  of 
codsoents  from  the  states  which  cleerly  illustrate  the  necessity  of  continuing  this 
vital  program*    ^Attachgent  A)   

1./    U.S.  Office  of  Education.    An  Evaluative  Survey.  Report  on  ESEA  Title  II. 
Fiscal  Years  1966'68>    Septcii4>cr  1972. 
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Secondi  Mr.  Chalrnpn,  I  uould  like  to  express  my  conciirn  about  the  failure  of 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  Congress,  and  I  concur 
heartily  with  Senator  Fell's  sCatenc.nt  upon  Introducing  S.  1539  thai:  there  have 
been  "distortions  of  the  Intentions  of  Congress  with  respect  to  cho  administration 
of  education  programs."    Like  Senator  Fell,  I  believe  *'^aC  Congress  ought  to 
"legislate  uith  a  broad  brush  and  leave  details  to  trustrrorthy  administrators"  to 
vrork  out  the  inplenventation.    Although  the  Education  Amendments  o£  Vi72  (?L  9Z-310) 
have  corrected  the  situation,  Title  II-A  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  Wt5  Is  a 
classic  case  where  guidelines  vere  distorted  to  emphasize  priorities  not  In  the 
original  intent  of  Congress »  and  where  the  Advisory  Council  vas  toldi  in  effect, 
that  the  Administration  had  decided  to  target  Title  II*A  grants  in  selectt^d  colleges 
and  universities,  first  in  institutions  with  deficient  library  resources  in  large 
urban  areas,  and  later  in  colleges  and  universities  serving  large  nutnbers  of  minority 
groups.    The  Advisory  Council  was  told  that  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  had 
decided  how  many  grants  would  be  awarded,  that  funds  wsuld  not  be  made  available  for 
more  than  that  specific  number,  despite  Congressional  appropriations  to  the  contrary, 
and  that  the  Advisory  Council  should  therefore  construct  guidelinefi  which  would 
assure  this  intent.    As  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council,  I  protested  this  adminis- 
trative change,  first  to  Commissioner  Allen  in  May  1970,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council 
which  had  then  been  reduced  to  three  members  because  no  new  nominations  had  been  made 
to  fill  vacancies,  and  subsequently  to  Deputy  Cotomiss loner  Muirhead  at  final 
meeting  with  the  Council  in  May,  1971.    Later,  when  Commissioner  Marlaod  wrote  a 
routine  letter  of  thanks  for       service  on  the  Council,  X  responded  with  the  attached 
letter  of  December  2,  1971,  expressing  my  disappointment  that  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  had  been  permitted  to  move  the^program  away  from  its  basic  goal  of 
helping  all  our  weaker  college  libraries  become  stronger  and  more  ade(}uate  to  «erve 
the  needs  of  their  ihcreasing  student  bodies.    (Attachment  B) 
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To  prevent  such  situations  from  occurring,  S.  1539,  with  its  prohibition  af.ainst 
"use  of  practices  or  procedures  which  have  the  effect  of  requiring,  or  providing  for, 
the  approval  of  an  application  for  funds  derived  froia  different  spproprlaticns 
according  to  any  criteria  other  than  those  for  ^jhlch  provision  is  made  in  the  law  I 
V7hich  authorizes  the  approprinClon  of  such  funds"  seems  essential  if  congressional 
Intent  is  to  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  xjc  frequently  hear  the  argument  used  against  Title^  II-A  that  cate* 
gorlcal  aid,  ia  the  form  of  basic  grants  of  $5,000  for  college  libraries.  Is  too 
small  an  amount  to  do  any  college  much  good.    This  statement  can  only  be  made  by 
those  unfamiliar  \7ith  college  library  budgets,  by  those  Mith  an  ignorance  of  the  wlac 
provision  of  the  Congress  requiring  local  matching  funds  and  maintenance  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  college,  and  perhaps  also  by  those  who  tend  to  look  for  massive 
and  grandiose  solutions  to  our  educational  problems.    There  are  few  programs  enacted 
by  Congress  uhich  have  been  ao  directly  beneficial  to  rhe  smaller  college  aiid  univer^ 
slty  library,  as  well  as  the  libraries  of  those  emerging,  institutions  like  the 
University  of  Houston  which  sav  their  enrollments  double  or  even  triple  during  the 
sixties. 

Let  me  cite  a  survey.  Resources  of  Texas  Libraries,  which  Dr.  Donald  D.  Hendricks 
and  I  made  fo?  the  Coordinating  Board,  Texas  College  and  University  System,  in  1967, 
a  survey  whose  distribution,  incidentally,  was  funded  by  the  Texas  State  Library  under 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act.    That  was  the  first  year  that  H£A  Title 
II-A  was  funded  at  a  level  of  $25,000,000  by  Congress.    Yet  even  this  relatively 
modest  amount  of  money  in  the  fsdeval  budget  enabled  junior  and  senior  colleges  in 
Texas  to  increase  their  total  library  budgets  by  from  five  to  thirty  percent,  and 
the  p.:oportion  devoted  to  book  budgets,  by  even  more.    Attachment  C  provides  two 
tables  which  indicate  how  helpful  these  basic  and  supplemental  grants  were  for  such 
libraries  in  Texas,  but  every  state  could  provide  similar  cxan^les.    Let  me  call  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  grants  for  the  prlvtite  colleges,  many  of  which  have 
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inadequate  library  collections  ami  whose  very  survival  is  no^^  a  matter  of  grave 
concern.    As  we  noted  in  our  1S{37  survey,  a  good  undergraduate  library  can  be  es- 
tablished at  around  IQO.OOO  volunwj;  but  many  of  the  private  schools  have  difficulty 
mcetiRg  even  this  goal.    As  a  juatter  of  fact,  only  five  ye;srs  ago  there  were  still 
358  four-year  colleges  servin;*  up  to  5,000  students  with  fewer  than  50,000  volumes. 
Yet  a  number  of  them  offer  eraduate  prograws  and  their  ability  to  support  thv\ir 
instructional  programs  v7as  greatly  enhanced  by  their  receipt  of  library  funds  under 
HEA  Tide  II-A.    Moreover,  the  provision  that  they  must  match  the  $5,000  basic  grant 
and  muPL  inalntnin  their  library  expenditures  at  a  level  equivalent  to  the  average  of 
the  previous  two  yiars  has  resulted  in  increased  private  support  at  a  signifi'iant 
level.    If  the  Title  II-A  prosiflra  had  been  funded  continuously  at  evon  the  $25,'lOO .non 
level  as  opposed  to  the:  substantially  higher  authorized  level,  then  another  decade 
might  well  have  found  us  with  libraries  in  every  institution  of  hlghoi-  education 
which  would  be  adequately  stocked,  competently  staffed,  and  sufficiently  financed. 
What  wc  have  h.7id,  instead,  is  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Administration  to  spend 
even  the  reduced  funds  Congress  has  appt:opriaC:ed ,  as  well  as  a  redircctloa  of  the 
program  in  ways  that  the  Congress  did  not  intend.    The  follo;#ing  table  indi.':aces 
Congressional  appropriations  and  Office  of  Education  expenditures  from  1969-1972. 

HEA  title  II-A 

FY  19G9  FY  1^70  FY  1971  FY  1972 

Appirtipiriations  25,000,000         20,800,000*       15,325,000  11,000,000 

Expenditures  .22,721,567  9,816,000  9,893,400  10,993,000 

* 

But  subsequently  reduced  unde-i:  tho  15  percent  discretionary  provisions 
in  the  bill,  after  a  stalemate  over  appropriations  vetoes,  to  $9,900,000. 

There '3 cents  little  question  that  college  library  appropriations  have  suffered 
proportionately  a  greatir>:  tf^xduction  ir.  federal  funding  than  other  education  programs 
in  recent  years.    \.nCortunately,  KY>i^  reduction  has  come  at  a  time  of  spiraling  coots 
of  books  and  Journals  so  that  many  .^TQ^tler  colleges  have  now  had  to  drop  subscriptions 
to  such  fundamental,  but  expensive,  rvference  sources  as  Chemical  Abstracts,  the  basic 
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Indexlns  and  abstracting  Cool  for  chemical  literature.    This  has  just  occurred  0t  a 
very  fine  college  library  In  North  Georgia  where  the  only  title  of  this  Important 
work  In  any  library,  public  or  academic.  Is  held  by  Berry  College*    Host  coTlc^^e 
libraries  are  finding  It  Incrsaslngly  difficult  to  support  the  $1,900  subscription 
price  per  year  £or  even  a  fundamental  title  like  Chemical  Abstracts.    As  Senator 
Eagleton  observed  recently,  if  zero  funding  for  libraries  In  FY  1S7^  Is  allowed  to 
stand,  "It  Is  almost  certain  that  college  libraries  will  have  little  or  no  purchAsing 
power,  and  that  the  quality  of  services  vlll  decline."    For  that  reason  we  are  es- 
pecially grateful  for  Senator  Ilathatray's  technical  amendment  to  the  final  FY  1973 
siipplcniontnl  appropriations  bill  which  allows  extra  time  for  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  to  obligate  an  additional  $2,857,000  for  the  H£A  Title  II  programi  funds 
that  were  duly  appropriated  by  Congress  and  signed  Into  law  by  the  President  last 
October  (PL  92-607),  but  then  withheld  by  the  Administration  until  It  was  too  late  In 
the  fiscal  year  to  obligate  them.    We  are  gr&ceful,  too,  for  effortb  Iri  Congress  to 
assure  that  the  FY  197^  continuing  resolution  provides  funds  for  ongolr^  library 
programs  until  final  action  can  be  taken  on  the  regular  FY  1574  LaU::;^; v%12t-f  approprla* 
tions  blllr    Ue  support  the  provisions  of       1539  that  not  less  than  $'J0,000,000  be 
appropriated  for  CSEA  Title  II,  and  not  less  than  $2^,000,000  for  HEA  Title  II.  We 
also  support  setting  a  floor  for  the  LSCA  appropriation,  thcagh  I  think  that  the 
proposed  $55,000,000  for  LSCA  is  too  low  and  feel  that  the  miaimuQ)  for  this  program 
should  be  considerably  higher. 

The  figure  of  $25,000,000  for  Title  II  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
lnclu(^es  Title  U-B  as  well  as  II-A.    Title  Il-B  has  been  particularly  inportant  In 
assuring  the  training  of  administrators  and  library  science  teachers  at  the  highest 
level  of  graduate  study  as  well  as  providing  for  the  retrainintj  and  updating  of 
librarians  who  are  already  serving  In  the  field.    I  should  like  to  speak  to  btlh 
points,  for  sHiled  personnel  have  never  been  more  needecl  than  in  this  time  of  rapid 
technological  and  social  change. 
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Tltlc  II-B  felIos<&hlpG  have  been  especiaUy  Uelp£ul  In  encouraglns  doctoral 
study  In  library  science,  t/hlch,  unlike  sotae  otiier  Clelds,  has  not  had  and  does  net 
have  at  the  present  time  a  sufficient  number  of  people  at  this  level  to  fill  aOmin- 
Istratlve  posts  In  large  libraries  or  large  library  systents.    According  to  figures 
recently  cotsplled  under  the  dlrect/^n  of  Dr.  Russell  51dlack,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Library  Science  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  a  total  of  A69  doctorates  In  library 
science  wero  awarded  from  1931  &  when  the  first  such  degree  was  granted  at  the 
University  of  Chicago »  through  December,  1972.    Of  that  nuTnbcr,  190  or  '^0.5  percent 
have  been  avarded  since  196C,  after  the  Title  II-B  fcsllowshlps  had  begun  to  hflve  an 
Intact.    (Sec  attachtLents  D  &  E). 

As  Is  true  of  some  other  practitioner  disciplines,  advanced  study  In  librarian- 
ship  should  occur  after  a  student  has  been  a  practicing  llbk-arlar.  for  several  years. 
This  usually  means  that  the  Individual  has  acquired  family  responsibilities  In  the 
Interim  and  fljids  It  difficult  financially  to  teturn  to  graduate  school.    Nor  Is 
there  the  Incentive  of  large  salaries  ualtlng  at  the  end  of  thU  schooling  vhlch 
would  make  loans  a  significant  Influence  In  the  decision  to  return  to  school.  Many 
students  who  have  been  helped  by  this  program,  Including  one  of  my  former  assistant 
directors  at  Houston  who  is  now  a  director  at  Miami  University  In  Ohio,  could  not 
have  returned  for  advanced  training  ulthout  assistance  provli^cd  by  the  Title  II-B 
f  ellot^shlp^. 

llcreover.  In  terms  of  affirmative  action  programs.  It  will  be  even  more  essen- 
tial CO  continue  the  £elloi;shlps.    Of  the  total  of  A69  doci;orates  euarded,  only  160 
VBte  granted  to  women  and  only  lA  members  of  minority  groups.    Fortunately,  with  the 
Assistance  of  federal  support,  that  picture  Is  changing.    Hot^ever,  if  it  is  declared 
CO  be  federal  policy,  as  this  bill  spells  out,  "to  provide  to  every  person  en  equal 
opportunity  to  receive  an  education  of  high  quality  regardless  of  his  race,  color, 
etc«,"  then  ue  still  have  a  long  vay  to  go.    Just  last  veek»  for  instance^  a  very 
fine  young  lady  from  a  minority  Sroup,  who  wants  to  seek  a  master *s  degree  at  Chapel 
mil  and  whom  \Ye  want  in  our  program,  told  ine  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to 
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enroll  u'.Us  f»U  vjlthout  tuition  aid  and  sone  form  of  subsistence.    Since  she  Is  a 
state  resident,  the  tuition  sura  Is  relatively  raodesc,  but  the  subsistence,  «ven  at  * 
small  level,  required  that  vc  piece  together  «  combination  of  resources  to  make  It 
possible  for  this  one  student  to  attend.    Yet  there  have  been  others  In  «  similar 
situation,  especially  those  froa  out  of  st*te,  for  whom  we  have  simply  not  been  able 
to  provide  financial  aid.      If  we  are  serious  about  securing  TBore  black  professional 
librarians  and  If  we  are  serious  about  encouraging  more  iromen  applicants  at  the 
highest  level  of  training  In  library  science,  then  the  Title  II-3  fellowship  program 
iiniEt  be  continued  at  a  higher  level  than  the  current  appropriation.    Since  I  firmly 
beHcvt!  tliAt  every  citizen  should  be  given  an  equal  opportunity  to  develop  his  talenta 
to  the  limit  of  his  capability,  I  strongly  endorse  section  «13  of  S.  1539  as  * 
declaration  of  national  policy. 

Also  under  Title  II-B  are  Institute  programs  \fi\ic\\  provide  for  the  training  of 
Individuals  from  other  disciplines  who  can  bring  their  expertise  to  bear  upon  library 
and  Information  problems,  and  the  retraining  of  experienced  librarians  In  newer 
areas  such  as  library  automation,  non-print  media,  management,  ajid  networking.  The 
Association  of  American  Library  Schools  has  made  continuing  education  one  of  Its  top 
priorities  for  the  n.'.xt  decade.    The  fast  pace  of  change  In  our  society  has  iwde 
some  Jobs  obsolete  an*'  the  threat  of  f'.chnologlcal  obsolescence  makes  librarians 
especially  conscious  of  their  need  for  greater  subject  knowledge,  for  training  In 
the  newer  technology,  and  for  learning  about  the  behavlbral  approaches  to  the  manage- 
ment of  large  organizations.    Such  training  whether  It  comes  In  the  form  of  short 
courses,  workshops,  or  Institutes  will  enable  the  practicing  librarian  to  utilize 
the  latest  techniques  and  skills  for  the  benefit  of  library  usera,  the  ultimate 
beneficiary  of  all  llbrfrlan  tia.'nlng. 

In  revlei^lng  S.  1S39,  I  was  also  pleased  to  see  the  emphasis  upon  both  research 
and  evaluation  as  well  as  statistics.    In  the  ll'v^'ry  field  fundamental  work  atlU 
needs  to  be  done  In  deterfDlnlr.g  the  changing  needs  of  users,  on  the  assessment  and 
evaluation  of  Cirrent  programs,  and  for  development  of  the  computerized  networks  which 
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now  offer  so  much  hope  for  the  aharLng  of  the  nation's  total  library  resources.  The 
research  and  demonstration  funds  under  both  H£A  Title  II-U  and  Title  III  of  LSCA  have 
already  promoted  the  abaring  of  library  reaources  through  cooperative  efforts.  Recent 
budget  cuts  have  io^eriled  aome  of  these  programs.    Yet  these  efforts  can  rarely  be 
funded  from  already  tight  library  budge ta. 

la  aone  ways  we  already  koou  inore  about  making  netTA>rks  effective  than  we  have 
the  funds  to  accoB|rlish.    One  of  vy  former  colleagues,  Miss  Moxine  Johnaton,  in  a 
r<^cent  lecture  at  Texas  A&M  University,  "A  Reference  Librarian  Reflects  on  Resources 
Finance  Networks,"  shows  how  much  cooperative  library  activity  ic  already  going  on 
in  an  informal  network  called  the  Texas  Information  Exchange  (TIE).    (Attachment  F) 
Miss  Johnston  notes  that  the  bulk  of  the  requests  for  interlibrsry  loans  are  filled 
by  seven  institutions  and  she  raises  the  question  whether  or  not  the  public  might 
be  bett:er  served  by  a  recognition  of  this  fact  and  public  funding  of  this  activity. 
That,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  fundamental  questions  S«  1S39  seeks  to  onsvjer,  and  one 
which  LSCA  Title  III,  which  has  never  been  adequately  funded,  waa  auppoaed  to  promote. 
As  a  lit^rarian  who  has  been  involved  in  such  programs,  I  an  amaxed  at  how  much  activ* 
ity  like  TIE  haa  been  stimulated  by  the  modest  funds  provided  under  LSCA. 

After  reflecting  upon  library  cooperation  over  many  years  and  after  having  had 
an  opportunity  to  observe  some  excellent  exanplea,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  should  be  a  federal  responsibility  and  that  its  future  viability  very  jr>uch  depends 
upon  federal  assistance.    We  cannot  continue  to  ask  the  major  academic  libraries  in 
this  country  to  carry  a  heavy  interlibrary  lending  program  without  some  form  of 
federal  assistarice.    As  this  Comaittee  continues  its  hearinga,  I  hope  that  it  will 
re-examine  the  old  Title  VIII  of  the  Higher  Educ^^^tion  Act  of  196S,  "Networks  for 
Knoif ledge,"  which  had  great  promise,  but  got  caught  la  the  budget  squeese  at  the 
end  of  the  sixties. 

There  are  two  more  portloni  of  S.  1539  upon  which  I  wish  to  comnent:    (1)  the 
need  to  in^rove  the  statiatical  operations  of  the  federal  government  through  the 
establiahment  of  a  National  Center  for  Education  Statistltis  under  the  governance  of 
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a  highly  qualified  ^oard»  and  (2)  the  need  for  a  natlona)  policy  on  erlucation  at  the 
federal  level. 

In  evaluating  academic  libraries »  for  exanf)le»  we  are  faced  vith  a  lack  of 
adequate  statistics  which  seriously  hinders  our  understanding.    The  NCSS  publication, 
Library  Statistics  of  Colleges  and  Universities!  Institutional  Data,  last  appeared 
in  K71,  and  its  data  even  then  was  a  year  old.    Over  tha  past  decade  this  publica- 
tion, vrhich  librarians  have  found  especially  useful,  has  appeared  erratically,  has 
been  changed  often,  and  gives  us  far  too  little  consistent  data  to  use  as  a  management 
tool.    Some  means  must  be  found  to  develop  a  consistent,  rational  procedure  for  col* 
lecting  such  important  data  for  the  Congress,  the  library  coninunlty,  and  the  general 
public.    Collection  of  relevant  statistical  data  should  not  be  left  to  the  whim  of 
each  administration  which  comas  Into  office.    Rather  it  should  be  an  on-gotng  program 
with  a  governing  board  v;hich  can  report  to  Congress  regularly  on  its  performance. 
Nothing  is  more  frustrating  than  trying  to  discover  the  status  of  a  particular 
problem  in  the  absence  of  reliable  statistics.    Therefore  I  ho'^e  the  National  Center 
for  Educational  Statistics  will  be  given  a  permanent  and  expaivded  role  in  the  pro* 
po^ed  Education  Division. 

Closely  allied  vith  t£\ls  lack  o£  adequate  statistical  data  has  been  the  regionali* 
zatlon  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.    RAgional  offices  presumably  were  meant  to 
become  a  source  for  the  dissemination  of  information  on  federal  programs  and  to  as- 
sist librarians  and  educators  in  their  respective  ctates  tc  apply  for  such  programs. 
Tlie  results  have  been  far  from  satisfactory,  vith  some  regional  offices  attempting 
to  Influence  educational  solutions  in  their  regions  Und  few  of  theni  being  able  to 
provide  up-to-date  and  timely  information  about  library  activities.  Centralicatloa, 
of  course,  is  not  always  a  virtue,  but  the  testimony  of  some  librarians  has  been  that 
It  Is  more  difficult  to  aecure  information  on  educational  programs  from  regional 
officer  and  that  frequently  they  wind  up  going  to  the  offices  in  Washington  anyway. 
For  that  reason  I  urge  you  to  give  careful  consideration  to  that  provision  in  the 
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blU  which  limits  the  functions  of  the  regional  offices  to  dlseemlnatlon  of  InfonnA- 
tlon  end  technlcel  esslstence. 

Like  Senetor  Fell,  I  think  the  record  of  the  fedeval  role  in  education  *]urlng 
the  decode  of  the  tlxtlea  It  one  pf  v^lch  we  cen  be  proud.     Yet  the  chenges  VThlch 
occurred  In  the  Ute  tlxtlet  And  eerly  se/entlet  have  raised  serious  questions 
about  the  fedefel  r^le  At  r4%  educe^lonal  levels »  Including  Its  role  In  libraries. 
A  fundeoentsl  reassesstaent  of  policies^  f^^ndlng  petterns.  progrensi  end  In^lemente* 
tioa  of  progreos  Is  needed «    Thet  reessessiaent  should  come  frotn  the  federal  govern* 
XDfRpX  and  leadership  In  enswerlng  policy  questions  can  very  appropriately  come  from 
this  coonittee  of  the  Seneter    The  Idea  of  a  Netloaal  CocEmlssion  on  Educe tlon  Policy 
Planning  end  Evaluation  Is  a  good  one  end  deserves  the  most  cereful  study*  f/bsther 
the  proposa<f  con|}Osltlon  of  the  Commission  Is  right  or  not,  I  do  Aot  knowi  but  taot^i 
of  us  who  work  In  libraries  Vfould  like  to  see  some  group  address  Itself  In  e  funde- 
mentfr*.  vey  to  the  detenUneilon  of  oetfonel  edui:et.lonal  pel  icy.    The  Amerlcen  Llbrery 
Assoc^.atlon  stands  ready  tn  assist  the  Committee  la  tll^se  dellberetloas  and  will  ap* 
predate  the  opportunity  of  submitting  further  testimony  on  specific  points  as  they 
are  developed. 

Thenk  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  CoBnittee,  for  this  opportv:ilty  to 
present  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  Wricaa  Library  Association. 

*         *  * 
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AttBchioent  A 

Weed  for  Continuing  the  ESEA  Title  II  School  Library  Resourceg  Program 
(Based  00  Information  supplied  by  the  States  lo  1972-1973) 

RHODE  ISIAKD        Prior  to  ESEA,  school  library  standards  ^-ere  l&nored  and  the  library 

UMB  an  Incidental  occurrence.    ESEA  II  has  naJu  r  ssslf.le  Innovative 
programs  that  could  not  have  been  achloved  otherwise.    The  face  t:nat  "^SSA  II  guide- 
lines r44\\lre  maintenance  of  budget  has  been  the  feature  thaV  Ki?M  prevented  wholesala 
slashes  In  school  llbxary  budgets. 

MARYLAND        lodlvldualUed  reading  has  been  Introduced  into  one  local  educational 
agency  because  of  ESEA  Title  II  funds;  othenrise  this  would  have  been 
lofiosslble.    Title  II  hss  provided  an  Invaluable  resource »  one  which  had  not  existed 
previously,  for  teaching  English  as  a  second  language  and  bilingual  programs.  Bi- 
lingual education  programs  are  limited  at  present  In  Ilarylaod  but  are  expected  to 
expand  in  the  future. 

MASSACHUSETTS        In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  school  Ubrary/media  service  to 
Massachusetts  schools  has  doubled  sinco  1^65,  an  equally  large 
task  remains  ahead  of  us.    Even  not/  over  one  third  of  Massachusetts  public  schools 
still  have  no  library /media  centers.    Current  statistics  Indicate  an  average  of 
fewer  than  five  library  books  per  pupil  and  fe\«r  than  two  audlovlaual  Items  ?er 
pupil  lift  Massachusetts  schools* 

OHIO        The  halt  of  the  ESEA  Title  II  program  would  cut  off  Important  progress  In 

developing  libraries  In  the  schools  and  place  an  adb5.tional  burden  upon  the 
public  libral7.    At  one  tlott  the  puhUc  library  served  the  ele^otary  schools  to  a 
limited  exceixr,        the  school  systems  took  over  this  aervlce.    While  It  Is  proposed 
to  use  an  educa.<^iooal  revenue  sMrlng  program  to  replace  this  money*  there  Is  no  as- 
surance that  it  will  get  into  the  school  llbrarlss  for  much  needed  materials. 

gpLORADO        Approximately  30  percent  of  the  elefnantary  schools,  enrolling  some 
100,000  cb.ildreo  still  do  not  ha«re  <i  centralised  school  library. 

NEW  YORK        Ne\f  York  State  Is  moving  toward  greater  reglonallsatlon  of  educational 

servlr^s.    ESEA  Tltlu  U  has  had  a  direct  role  In  the  development  of 
regional  school  1/^brsry  media  ceotertf  and  services.    Such  centers  are  designed  to 
provide  resources        services  which  supplement  local  progtams.    The  loos  of  ESEA  II 
would  severely  curtail  regional  efforts  which  would  provide  badly  needed  services  and 
resources  In  an  efficient  and  ecoDonlcal  manner. 

MAINE        In  public  achools  the  requirement  of  maloteiLanci  of  effort  as  a  condition 

for  ESEA  Title  II  grants  has  required  iocs  I  superintendents  f^ed  with 
budget  cuts  to  look  at  areas  other  than  the  scl^ool  library  for  reduction  of  expendi- 
tures . 

CALIFORKIA        The  national  goal  to  eliminate  Illiteracy  has  ha^  great  support  through 

the  ESEA  Title  II  program  sioca  the  mala  thrust  of  Title  II  has  been 
to  provide  materials  In  such  variety  thac,  even  the  mosr^  reluctant  reader  would  find 
motivation  tt/  read.    Bllnlnstloo  of  Title  tX  would  be  a  great  loss  Xo  working  tcward 
a  vital  American  goal. 

CONHECTICUT        If  ESEA  Title  II  Is  eliminated,  (1)  somewhat  over  100,000  youngsters 

attending  private  and  parochial  achools  In  Connecticut  will  be  denied 
Title  II  beoefitii«  an^'^  (2)  aoii«  670,000  public  achool  youngsters  vlll  likewise  Buffer 
as  a  refiult.    Elimination  of  Title  II  will  completely  ruin  our  current  Eight  to  Read 
in  Connect 1 cut  program,  vhlch  is  designed  to  focus  directly  on  children  who  are  haadl* 
capped  because  they  are  unable  to  read  at  an  acceptable  grade  level. 

*        *  * 

Aaerlcao  Library  Association 
i;ashingtoa  Office 
July  1973 
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UNIVERSITY    of  HOUSTON 
Cullen  Boulevard 
Kou8  Con,  Texas  7700<t 

University  Libraries 

Deceniher 

Or.  S.  P.  Karland,  Jr. 
U.  S.  ConnisaiDner  of  Educaticn 
Office  of  Education 

Oeparttoent  of  Itealth,  Education  and  Welfare 
Washington,  D.  C.  20202 

Dear  Cotmisftioncr  Marland: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  >:r:n'/tcerning       term  on  the  Advisory  Council  on 
College  Library  Resources.    This  was  sn  asaignnent  which  was  accepted  with 
enthusiasm  In  1C63  and  one  which  I  tririi  <^.lligently  to  perform,  especially 
durlnft  the  pm}t  tiro  years  vhen  I  was  chairman.    The  prospect  of  upgrading 
weak  and  inndcqnate  libraries  had  •  strong  appeal  to  me  -  And  still  does. 
At  first  I  think  ue  did  ChiL  quite  successfully.  ' 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  X  h^ve  b'«en  much  disturbed  by  the  directives 
from  the  Office  of  Management  and  Bi;^get  to  change  this  program  during  the 
past  two  years.    The  program  has  moved  way  from  its  basic  goal  of  helping 
veak  libraries  who  have  been  strusgling  with  enrollment  pressures  tot^^rd 
administration  objectives  tihich  were  clearly  not  the  original  intent  tif 
Congress.    Ab  Representative  Carl  Perkins  has  recently  observed,  Che  f'fo- 
vision  for  basic  grants  has  been  flouted  under  the  new  guidelines  and  has 
resulted  in  the  denial  of  support  to  laore  thsn  two-thirds  of  the  colltiges 
and  universities  vhich  would  otherwise  be  eligible. 

The  argument  used  in  the  Office  of  Education  has  been  that  $5,000  dldn*t 
do  any  college  much  good.    This  argument  is  specious  and  could  only 
made  by  persons  totally  unfamiliar  with  the  many  junior  colleges  and  church- 
related  senior  colleges  across  the  country.    For  them  the  $5,00C,  with  Its 
wise  matching  provlsicn,  meant  the  difference  between  Aiming  for  adequacy 
and  being  content  wfth  library  mediocrity.    I  cannot  believe  thnt  this  w«a 
the  original  congr&itlonal  intent  nor  do  t  believe  our  congressmen  intended 
'>u  leave  out  these  strv^gllngt  but  deserving,  Institutions.    Thct  aim  was  to 
u«lp  them  help  themselw^s.    Having  visited  many  of  these  college  libraries 
on  sur/ey  and  occredltattsn  teams,  I  can  voucn  for  the  tremendous  boost  the 
$S,000  grants  gave  their  college  library  programs.    If  these  grants  had 
been  continued  at  the  same  level  of  appropriations  aj  In  1969,  some' 
$25,000,000,  within  ten  yeara  we  could  have  been  proud  of  the  improvement 
in  the  instructional  programs  of  those  colleges.    Let  me  add  that  it  does 
seem  strange  to  promote  a  **)flight  to  Read"  program  and  at  the  same  time  to 
reduce  expenditures  for  college  library  resources  fzon,  $25>00C,';O0  to 
$5,000,000. 

When  you  became  Cotnnlssioner  of  Education,  I  read  that  you  seriously  ques* 
tioned  the  existence  of  advisory  committees  is.  ^e  Office  of  Education./ 
Constructive  criticism  of  such  bodies  can  be  helpful.    However,  I  believe 
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Dr.  S.  J.  >larland,  Jr.,  V3.  2  Deceinber  2,  1S71 


that  those  of  us  who  have  served  on  the  Advisory  Council  on  College  Library 
Resources  have  worked  hard  and  given  you  our  best  professional  advice  under 
the  restraints  of  the  last  tt'o  years.    J  olght  further  add  that  there  la  not 
much  point  to  having  an  advisory  council  If  they  are  to  be  told  In  advance 
what  they  sh^ll  reconniend.    This  can  only  lear^  to  frustration  when  an 
advisory  group  mist  t»llor  Its  recommendations  to  procedures  which  do  not 
accord  with  either  Congressional  Intent  or  Its  own  professional  Judgment 
of  the  best  v;ay  of  fulfilling  that  Intent.    The  foes  of  federal  aid  to 
education  usei  to  tell  us  that  the  results  would  be  control  at  the  federal 
level.    Foe  at  least  the  first  part  (if  the  sixties »  they  were  wrong.  It 
Is  BOfnewhat  Ironic  that  an  administration  coosnltted  to  more  Initiative  at 
the  local  level  should  also  Institute  core  stringent  direction  frcr^  the 
Office  of  Education. 

In  wri^in^  this  somewhat  lengthy  letter  I  have  tried  to  convey  to  you  how 
the  v'^lSuatlon  appears  to  lae  after  three  years  of  service  on  an  advisory 
committee.    Thoxigh  I  do  not  claim  to  speak  for  all  of  those  who  have  servvld 
with  net  I  think  each  of  them  would  express  similar  views.    We  would  like 
to  set^  ITltle  II-A  returned  to  Its  original  congressional  Intent  and  see 
some  active  support  by  the  Office  of  Education  In  recognlxlng  that  college 
library  resources  deserve  support  at  the  federal  level. 

Sincerely  7ours« 


(Signed)  Edward  G.  Kolloy 
Director  of  Libraries 
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TABLE  V  -  Junior  CQlleges  in  TcMas 


Accachaicnt  C-a 


Total  Library  Expendlturec  1965-1966 
Compared  with  Title  II  Grants,  1967 


Institution 


Public 

Alvln  Junior  College 
Amarillo  College 
Clarendon  Junior  College 
Cooke  County  Junior  College 
Dallas  Junior  College 
Del  Har  College 
Grayson  County  Junior  College 
Henderson  County  Junior  College 
Howard  County  Junior  College 
Kllgore  College 
L«redo  Junior  College 
Lee  College 

Nav4*Tro  Junior  College 

Odessa  College 

Panola  College 

Paris  Junior  College 

Ranger  Junior  College 

San  Antonio  College 

San  Jacinto  College 

South  Plains  College 

Temple  Junior  College 

Texarkana  Colle:*2 

Tyler  Junior  College 

Victoria  College 

Weatherford  College 

llharton  County  Junior  College 


Total  Library 
Expenditures 
1S65-66 


15.233 
42.432 
9.238 
25.391 
48.723 

103.025 
63,100 
25.849 
29»301 
47.377 
26.079 
72.700 
35.101 
49,466 
10.394 
19.659 
7.603 

179.311 
46.328 
28.218 
22.769 
3C.881 
54.153 
31.338 
18.290 
34.158, 


Totals 


Private 

Christopher  College 

$12,669 

$1,000 

Christian  College.  S.W. 

16,200 

5.000 

Dallas  Baptist  College 

37.599 

None 

Fort  Worth  Christian 

5.772 

5t99l 

Gulf  Coast  Bible  College 

8. 995 

None 

L;jbbock  Christian  College 

27.411 

5.000 

South  Texas  Junior  College 

J.19.610 

10.991 

Southwestern  Asseoablles  o£  God 

16.977 

1.843 

Southwestern  Union 

9.69/i 

None 

$29.825 

From  Resources  of  Texas  Libraries,  by  Edward  G. 


Holley  and  Donald  D.  Hendricks.  1S68. 

45. 
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Attach'mcnt  C-b 

TABLE  XII  -  Senior  Collepes  In  Teras 


Total  Library  Sjrpendltures  1C65-65 
Conpared  with  Title  II  Grants  1$67 


Total  Library  Federal 
Expe.nditures  Grant 


Institution 

1565-66 

Title  XI' 

University  of  Texas  at  El 

Paso 

9  JU,V1J 

Unlvcrsltv  Jf  Texas  at  Arlington 

439  969 

42  262 

Tarleton  State 

9xi259 

X2!555 

Prairie  Vle\r  A£M 

222.660 

17,849 

Lamar  State 

300, 5S6 

5,000 

Texas  A&t 

.  217,990 

27,611 

Texas  Southern 

205,014 

20,515 

Midwestern 

156,333 

21,721 

Fan  American 

?.13,470 

18.251 

East  Texas  State 

340,704 

5,000 

San  Houston  State 

357,883 

28,895 

Southwest-  Texas  State 

222,470 

49.107 

West  Texas  State 

183,008 

5,000 

Stephen  F.  Austin 

170,616 

34,264 

Sul  RosB  State 

3Q,901 

5,000 

Angelo  State 

100.000 

20,023 

$3^^710,786 

$3^3.966 

Abilene  Christian 

$117,996 

None 

Austin  College 

123,060 

$7,124 

East  Texas  Baptist 

f 

49,906 

None 

Hardln-Slnanons 

84,161 

None 

Hou((ton  Baptist 

63»9Q8 

9,082 

Howard  Payne 

41,833 

8,169 

Huston-TllloCson 

30,489 

5,000 

Incarnate  Word 

57,607 

8,000 

Jarvls  Christian 

60,000 

5.000 

LeTourncau 

51,620 

7,087 

McMurry  College 

80,977 

6,750 

Mary  Hardln«Baylor 

29,805 

5,000 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake 

55,097 

13,347 

Sacred  Heart  Dominican 

50,722 

None 

Sc.  Edward *s  University 

18,982 

8,926 

St.  Mary's  University 

92,000 

6,000 

Southwestern  University 

59,415 

time 

Texac  Lutheran 

42,989 

17,000 

Texas  Vesley^n 

62,883 

12,422 

Trinity  University 

217,460 

88,089 

University  of  Corpus  Chrli 

atl 

39,808 

5,000 

University  of  Dallas 

56,974 

8,781 

University  of  SC.  Thomas 

43,200 

9,053 

Way land  Baptist 

52,845 

None 

Wilfty  College 

26.425 

Kone 

$1,610,248 

m:^3 

From  Resourcgs  of  Texas  Libraries >  by  Edx/ard  G.  Holley  and  Donald  D.  Hendricks,  1963. 

p.  36. 
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Attachment  F 

TABLE  111 

rem  moimxTicn  EmmcE 

IHTE'ilLlDRARy  LOAN  VIlANSACTIONS 
Joly  U  1971  -  Jung  30,^1972 


Llbrari? 


Requests 
?llled 


rubt^c  Ceiccepc  neaZcM) 
University  of  Texas 
Unlversltj*  of  HousCo*^ 
Texas  Tech  University 
Jtorth  Texas  State  UnI?Brstty 
Texas  A&M  University 


AngeJ  1  State  Unlversl-/ 
Hast  Texas  State  University 
Lamar  University 
Hldvestern  University 
Prairie  View  A&M  University 
SajK  Houston  state  University 
.  Southt^est  Texas  State 
Stephen  F.  Austin  Stat:s 
Texas  Southern  University 
Texas  Woman's  University 
Univ.  of  Texas  -Arlington 
Univ.  of  Texas  -  El  Paao 
Wejst  Texas  State  University 

Private 

Austin  College 

Baylor  ^Jnlversity 

Rice  University 

Southeirn  Ketliodlst  University 

Texaa  Christian  University 

lfeit\cal 

•—'"ston  Acadejuy  of  Hedlclne 
L«S.U.  Medical  Center 
Rudolph  Matas  (Tulane) 
Univereity  of  New  Kexlco 
University  of  Otdahotna 
Uaiveraity  of  Texas  -  Dental 

-  M.D.  Anderson 

-  Galveston 

-  San  Antonio 

-  Southwestern 


Percentage 
Filled  v/ 
Prig.  Copy 


Total  liOf 
of 

Requests 


Percentage 
of  Requests 
Not  Filled 


IM^ 
1,003 
874 
B37 
8,145 

5- 
159 
494 
41 

7 

145 
40 
240 
42 
263 
586 
160 
197 
2,379 


63  percent 

29 

57 

44 

27 

44 

50 
64 
17 
24 
14 
36 

78  • 

38 

45 

27 

30 

43 

20 

30 


Total 


34 

264 

26 

1,996 

5X 

989 

51 

401 

53 

3,684 

49 

.  590 

6 

603 

74 

742 

48 

155 

50 

210 

7 

120 

28 

950 

10 

401 

22 

502 

29 

OjO 

11 

5,073 

26 

19,281 

42 

5,066 
3,026 
1,S59 
1.75G 

6 

317 
674 
74 
12 

2<^5 
116 
373 
60 
532' 
1,404 
293 
346 
4,452 

53 
907 
•  3,603 
1,793 
_  723 
7vl64 

610 
654 
805 
-191  , 
241 
123 
1,047 

662 
1.365 
6,194 

31^775 


39  percent 

39 

49 

50 

21 

43 

17 

50 
27 
45 
42 
41 
66 
36 
jO 
51 
58 
45 

46 

36 
71 
46 
45 
45 
51 

5 

8 

6 
19 
13 

3 

9 
18 
24 

11 
18 

39  • 


*       *      * .  -  '  
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gCHOOL  LIBRARIES,  1972>73 


Today  almost  all  of 

the  nation's 

■ccondary  schools  hate  libraries 

,  but 

many 

elementary  schools 

still  do  not. 

Much  progress  haf,  hiien  made  since  l^b'S 

when  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  was  first  enacted 

,  but 

the 

Job  of  providing  all  American  school  children  accosc'^,  to  adequate 

librar 

resources  is  still 

not  done,  as 

the  following  figoros  show: 

Estimated  Percenta^.e  of  Elementary  Schools  Wichout  Libraries 

»  1972 

State 

Percentage 

State 

. crcontage 

Alabama 

5 

MJ.soouri 

AM 

Alaska 

60 

Miintana 

75 

Arizona 

15 

Nebraska 

50 

Arkansa;> 

35 

Nevada  i.' 

27 

California 

ee 

New  HampLhivfl 

66 

Colorado 

30 

New  Jersey 

40 

Connecticut 

40 

New  Mexico 

22 

Delaware 

0 

New  York 

5 

District  of  Columbia 

0 

North  Carolina 

3 

Florida 

0 

North  Dakota 

51 

Georgia 

.001 

Ohio 

80 

Hawaii 

13 

Ok  1 ahoma 

68 

Idaho 

60 

Orfjgon 

7 

Illinois 

20 

Pennsylvania 

44 

Indiana 

20 

Rhode  Island 

7 

Iowa 

8 

South  Carolina 

3 

Kansas 

43 

South  Dakota 

95 

Kentucky 

25 

Tennessee 

?. 

Louisiana 

50 

Texas 

59 

Maine 

55 

Utah 

15 

Maryland 

U 

Vermont 

90 

Massachusetts 

35 

Virginia 

4 

Michigan 

30 

Washington 

20 

Minnesot& 

.014 

West  Virginia  i' 

95 

Mississippi 

40 

Wisconsin 

49 

Wyoming 

48 

X/  1969  estimate  latesf  available 

\ 


Before  Enactment  of  ESEA 
^Jstimated  ?ercentage  ?f  Schools  Without  Libraries^  1905 

Public  Schools  Private  Schools 

bismentary  69  percent       Elementary  47  percent 

Junior  High  14  percent       Junior  High  5  percent 

Senior  High  6  percent       Senior  High  3  pnrcent 

American  Library  Association 
Washington  Office 
June  1973 
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AN  EVALUATIVE  SURVEY  REPORT  ON  ESEA  TITLE  II 
FISCAL  YEARS  I966-I968 


PART  I 

ANALYSIS  AND  INTERPRETATION 


11&3 


deparVment  of  health,  education,  and  welfare 

•y  OFFrCE  OF  EDUCATION 

WASHINGTON.  D  C  20202 

September  27,  1972 


Dear  Colleague: 

It  Is  tny  pleasure  to  tranaolt  to  you  the  attached  publication. 
An  Evalufitlve  Survey  Report  on  ESEA  Titla  Tl;  Fis' yal  Vears  196fe-6S, 
The  report  provides  benchmark  data  on  the  effects  that  the  provision 
of  scho'*l  Vibrary  reso.;.? '^es,  textbooks,  and  other  instructional 
materials  under  Title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  has  had  on  education  in  the  Nation's  pvblic  and  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools* 

Although  the  period  covered  by  the  survey  is  1966-68,  the  results  are 
still  valid.    For  example,  the  data  concerning  the  distribution  of 
materials  according  to  relative  need  show  a  weakness  In  the  program 
still  in  vioed  of  correction.    Other  data  are  equally  va*.  **  ^ad  usable. 

I  hope,  this  information  will  be  of  value  to  you  in  assessing  the  impact 
of  this  Federal  program. 

Your  continued  interest  in  ESEA  Title  II  ia  greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours,. 

Mary  Helen  Mahar 
Education  Program  Officer 
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PREFACE 

This  survey  of  the  title  II  program  uiider  the  Elementary  ancl 
Secoridary  Education  Act  cov€»red  the  first  3  fiscal  years  of  program 
QperCition  and  serves  as  benchnarX  data.    State  departments  of  education 
and  the  Ptaff  of  large  city  school  districts  were  involved  in  the  desic^n 
and  conduct  of  the  survey.    In  addition,  professional,  technical,  and 
clerical  staff  in  State  departments  of  education  and  local  school 
districts  contrib»t^l  greatly  to  the  completion  of  this  complex  study, 

Ilo  Remer,  '  ilhrey  L,  >1ones»  and  Mary  Helen  Mahar--title  II 
program  specialists- -compiled  the  statistical  data  presented  in  the 
tables  and  vnrote  the  rer.^^ti.    For  the  readers'  convenience,  the  text 
and  tables  have  been  published  separately  under  the  general  title. 
An  Evaluative  Report  on  ESE/V  Title  II:    Fiscal  Years  1966-68,  This 
publication  contains  the  text  -'Part  I:    Analysis  and  Interpretation." 
A  set  of  the  survey  questionnaire^^  appears  in  each  part  as  an  appendix. 


iii 
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CIIAPTKR  I 
BACKGROUND 


Signed  into  law  in  April  1965  and  funded  by  'Congress  the  follow- 
ing September,  title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
(ESEA)  became  the  first  program  providing  direct  Federal  assistance  for 
the  acquisition  of  school  library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other  instruc- 
tional materials.!.''    During  the  months  before  the  act  was  passed,  persua- 
sive testimony  was  presented  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  and  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  by  teachers, 
librarians,  and  supervisors  of  both,  as  to  the  growing  importance  of  well- 
stocV.ed  libraries  and  up-to-date  textbooks  and  related  materials.  This 
testimony  indicated  that  research  findings  showed  provision  of  school 
libraries  to  be  directly  related  to  academic  achievement,  to  remaining 
in  high  school,  and  to  continuing  to  and  in  college. 


1/  School  library  resources  are  books,  periodicals,  documents,  pamphlets, 
photographs,  reproductions,  pictorial  or  graphic  works,  musical  tscores, 
maps,  charts,  globes,  and  sound  recordings,  including  but  not  limited 
to  those  on  disc  or  tape;  processed  slides,  transparencies,  films, 
filmstrips,  kinescopes,  and  videotapes,  or  any  other  printed  and 
published  or  audiovisual  materials  of  a  similar  nature,  made  by  any 
method  now  developed  or  hereafter  to  be  developed,  which  are  processed 
and  organized  for  the  use  of  elementary  or  secondary  school  children 
and  teachers.    Textbooks  are  books-^  reusable  workbooks,  or  manuals, 
whether  bound  or  in  locselcuf  form,  intended  for  use  as  a  principal 
source  of  study  mat$%ri^l  for  a  givf?n  class  or  group  of  students,  a  copy 
of  which  is  expecte(^  fiv  be  availa^Je  for  the  individual  use  of  each 
pupil  in  such  class  or  group.    Pt  -vr  instructional  materials  are  the 
same  as  those  listed  a'i  school  library  resources,  but  are  not  processed 
and  organized  for  the  i>Be  of  elementary  or  secondary  school  children 
and  teachers . 
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The  report  of  the  CoTionlttee  on  Education  and  Labor,  March  8,  1965, 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  89th  Congress?./  Justified  the 
need  for  title  II  ci  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  as 
follows: 

The  cominlttee  received  convincing  testimony  from  educa- 
tional specialists,  both  from  the  field  of  instruction 
and  library  science,  as  to  the  growing  Importance  of 
well-stocked  librarle.  ,  the  services  of  professional 
librarians,  and  up-to-dnte  textbooks  and  related  mate- 
rials.    In  a-    :lfectlv»-  program  of  Instruction  In  all 
banlc  courses  of  academic  subjects,  good  libraries  and 
instructional  materials  are  essential.    As  one  witness 
stated:    "In  our  research  we  found  that  where  central 
libraries  are  provided  in  elementary  schools  with 
qualified  person  el  to  supervise  and  direct  a  prograni 
of  services,  children  ^nd  teachers  alike  received  a 
number  of  benefits  otherwise  denied  them:     (1)  they  had 
Immediate  access  to  a  more  adequate  collection  of  learning 
materials  both  In  their  classrooms  and  central  libraries... 
(2)  children  did  more  reading  and  therefore  there  vas 
less  apt  to  be  the  significant  proportional  of  nonreaders 
In  schools  having  central  libraries....  (3)  greater  edu- 

2J  89th  Congress,  1st  Session.    House  Report  Ho.  Elementary  and 

Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.    Report  to  a    .  .ryany  H.R.  2362. 
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catlonal  gain  between  the  fourth  and  sixth  grades  was 
found  to  be  associated  with  those  children  having  access 
to  a  central  library  with  a  full-time  librarian  within 
their  school  buildlnij." 

The  cotnmlttee  believes  not  only  that  there  is  widesfvread 
lack  of  library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other  Instruc- 
tional materials  in  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
but  also  is  convinced  of  the  serious  consequences  to  our 
educational  program  in  the  event  there  is  a  failure  to 
fill  this  need. 

As  a  result  of  the  committee's  conviction  that  the  testimony 
validated  a  genuine  need  for  instructional  materials  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  title  IX  became  a  significant  elcmcut  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secon';ary  Education  Act. 

The  Program  Begins 

The  passage  of  title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  set  the  stage  for  improving  the  quality  of  instruction  ir.<  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  through  increased  quantities  of  instructional  materials 
of  high  quality.    ESEA  title  11  is  a  State  plan  program.    The  State  plan  is 
the  contract  or  agreement  which  tiie  U.S.  Office  of  E-'-ucation  negotiates  with 
a  State,  outlying  area,  or  otVier  Government  department  for  thin  operation  of 
a  program  designed  to  acquire  school  library  resources^  te;xtbooks,  and  otlier 
printed  and  published  instructional  materials  for  the  use  of  public  and  private 
elementary  and  secondary  school  children  and  teachers. 
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Fifty  States,  rhc^  District  cf  Columbia,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  I'ncific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  participated 
in  the  first  year's  prc^ram  under  approved  p]ans.    A  plan  was  approved  in 
fiscal  year  1967  for  the  administration  of  the  title  H  program  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  Indians  administered  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.    The  only  elijuble  applicants  not  participating  in  1967 
were  American  Samoa  and  the  children^and  teachers  in  the  Department  of 
Defense's  overseas  dependent  schocls.     American  Samoa  participated  for 
the  first  time  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

ProRram-^omponents 

The  title  II  program  conslbL.*  ■ -.C  ':wo  t:omponents — ^acquisition  of 
materials,  and  administration.     The  acquisition  program  includes  the 
purchase,  lease-purchase,  or  suaight  lease  of  school  library  resources,  - 
textbooks,  and  other  instructional  materials.     It  also  includes  the 
necessary  costs  of  ordering,  processing,  and  cataloging  such  "materials 
and  delivery  of  them  to  the  initial  place  at  which  they  are  made  available 
for  use.    Administration  Includes  those  executive,  supervisory,  and  manage- 
ment responsibilities  vested  in  the  ^.ate  aj^ency  and  necessary  to  carry  owx. 
State  plans.    AmoUKt's  for  administration  and  acquisition  for  the  first  4 
years  of  the  title  II  program  are  shown  in  table  1.  2/ 

V  Data  for  tables  1  and  2,  referred  to  in  this  chapter,  are  derived  from 

annual  reports  of  State  departments  of  education  on  the  ESEA  title  II  program. 
Tables  have  been  published  separately  as  Part  II:    Tables  (OE-72- 91  - 
Part  II)  . 
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The  history  of  the  title  II  program  is  one  of  limited  use  o;^ 
Federal  funds  for  administration  of  the  prosvan,  the  greater  emphasis 
being  o;:  acqu:isition  of  materials  for  use  by  children  and  teachers  in 
instructional  programs.    Although  State  administration  of  the  program 
was  not  included  as  a  part  of  the  national  survey »  It  is  acv  important 
component  of  the  program.    As  •the  numbers  of  public  and  private  school 
children  parttcipating  in  title  II  during  the  tlrst  3  years  of  the 
program  were  respectively  38.6  million,  43.6  million,  and  47.7  million., 
it  can  be  deteTjnlneci  that  administrative  costs  for  this  period  ranged 
from  5  to  9  cents  per  pup51. 

State  Administration 

Data  on  the  number  of  administrative,  supervisory,  clerical,  and 
other  positions  assigned  by  the  SO  Statles,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Guam,  Fuei'to  Rico,  the  Trust  Territor}/  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  to  administer  ESEA  titi<;  II  programs  in  State  departments 
of  education  are  shown  in  table  2.    The. Increase  in  positions  assigned 
to  administer  the  title  II  progran  from  284  in  fiscal  year  1966  to 
456  in  fiscal  year  1968  can  probably  be  attributed  to  an  increased  effort 
to  provide  leadership  for  the  full  development  of  instruc^tlonal  materials 
services  in  education.    Several  States  were  able  to  provide  school  library 

I 

or  media  specialists  In  State  departments  Qf  education  for  the  first 
time  by  virtue  of  title  II.    Professional  personnel  involved  in  iitle  IX 
have  developed  programs  of  service  to  school  admlnlstratots ,  teachers, 
and  school  media  specialists.    In  cooperation  with  State  supervisors  of 
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Instruction ^  they  have  served  to  Improve  curriculum  and  Instruction, 
and  to  8trengthe7i  che  contribution  of  Instructional  mat-Tlals  to 
teaching  and  learning. 
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CHAPTER  n 
CCNDUCT  AND  SCOPE  OF  *iHE  EVALUATION 

QM&cMyes  of  the  KSEA  Title  Ti  Survey 

This  survey  of  titl^,  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educaticn 
Act  was  conducted  to  answer  thp  follovirig  .^juestions  after  an  indepth 
review  of  the  State -pian  program: 

1,  Is  the  5,ntent  of  the  statat-j^eing  carried  out? 

2,  Is  the  program  effective  in  attaining  the  goals 
refle'ited  in  the  statute? 

3,  Has  the  maxim^jm  statutory  authority  been  exercised 
in  attaining  the  goals  sought? 

k.    Is  a  revision  of  the  law  necessary? 

The  intent  of  the  statute  for  title  II  was,  of  course,  expressed 
in  general  terms  in  the  general  objective  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Act  of  1965:    "To  strengthen  and  improve  educatJ,onal  quality  and 
educational  opportunities  in  the  Nation's  elementary  and  secondary 
schools," 

The  expression  in  Senate  and  House  reports  of  the  great  need  for 
increased  quality  and  quantity  of  instructional  inateriais  for  public 
and  private  school  pupils  indicates  that  Congress  intended  title  II 
to  strengthen  and  improve  instructional  resouirces  in  schools, 

17    Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.    Public  taw  89-10, 
89th  Congress,  H.R.  2362,  April  U,  196>5.    32  pp. 
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The  statute  included  in  title  II  specific  provisions  by  vhich  this 
intent  could  be  implemented.    The  survey,  therefore,  covered  the  following 
major  aspects  of  the  law: 

1.  Equit ability  of  the  distribution  of  materials  to  childreh\ 
and  teachers  in  public  and  private  schools; 

2.  Implementatii  n  of  the  requirements  to  distribute  materials 
on  the  basis  of  relative  need; 

3.  Maintenance  and  increase  of  State  and  local  levels  of 
financial  support  for  instructional  materials; 

Availability  of  materials; 

5,  Selection  of  materials; 

6,  Standards  for  materials, 

^    In  addition,  the  need  for  assessing  the  effect  of  the  title  II 
program  on  teaching  methods,  learning,  and  achievement  was  expressed 
by  State  department  of  education  personnel  and  other  members  or  the 
educational  cv^mmunity, 

Preliminajy  Planning  for  ESEA.  Title  II  Evaluation  Objectives  and  Surveys 
It  was  decided  to  enlist  the  cct>pcrp*tion  of  St/it e  departments  of 

education  and  specialists  in  evaluation  in  designing  stratet»ies  for  the 

review  of  the  program, 

A  small  exploratory  conference  was  held  by  the  U,  S,  Office  of  ' 

Education,  Juay  31-AuguBt  if,  I967,    Conference  Iv;^rticipants  determined 

the  areas,:  methods,  and  objectives  of  evaluation  of  the  ESEA  title  II 

program.    The  areas  recoiiiBende<^  were: 
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l«    An  evaluative  title  II  survey,  naClonal  In  scope,  of  which 
this  publication  Is  the  report; 

2.  Case  studies  of  schools  with  title  II  special-purpose 
grants,  published  In  1969^'; 

3.  Case  studies  of  new  elementary  school  libraries  developed 
with  title  II  and  other  Federal  funds  in  inner-city  schools, 
also  published  in  19692'. 


Ihe  objectives  developed  by  the  conferees  for  this  three> p^rt  program 
of  evaluation  were: 

Major  broad  obiectivea. 

1.  To  determine  the  effect  of  increased  instructional 
materials  on  the  improvement  of  instruction; 

2.  To  determine  the  effect  of  Increased  Instructional 
materials  pupils. 

Specific  oblectives 

1.  To  assess  changes  In  pupil  use  of  instructional  materials, 
learning  skills »  and  attitudes; 

2.  To  ascertain  changing  methods  of  utilization  of  materials 
by  teachers; 

3.  To  determine  whether  Increased  Instructional  materlalc 
have  h Biped  teachers  to  Improve  f.helr  teaching; 

4<    To  find  out  whether  Increased  instructional  materials  have 
contributed  to  the  introduction  o£  newer  methodology  and 
curriculum  changes  in  instructional  prijgrams; 

5.    To  investigate  whether  increased  instructional  materials 
have  affected 


2/  EiMphaiils  on  Excellence  In  School  Media  Programs.    Descriptive  Case 
Studies  of  Speclal«Purpose  Grant  Programs.    Title  II,  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Educ&tlon  Act  of  1965*    Washington,  D.C.>  U.S.  Department  i 
of  Healths  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Educatl&h,  Hay    1969.    227  pp. 

3/  Descriptive  Case  Studies  of  Nine  Elementary  School  Madia  Centers  ; 
in  Three  Inner  Cities.    Title  11,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.    Washington,  T>.C.,  U<S.  Department  of  Hkialth,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  1969.    200  pp. 
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a.  The  programs  of  service  of  media  centers; 

b.  The  provision  of  professional,  clerical,  and 
technical  media  staff; 

c.  The  physical  environment  of  the  media  center. 

The  conferees  also  recoir/mended  the  development  of  instruments 
for  the  collection  of  data,  vith  a  subsequent  conference  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  understanding  of  and  agreement  on  the  instruments  and  their 

USCK  , 

Therefore,  following  the  August  I967  conference,  draft  instruments 
for  i/he  three  studies  were  developed  by  Office  of  Education  staff.  In 
February  1968,  a  confereuce  of  ESEA  title  II  coordinators,  State  school 
msdia  specialists,  representatives  of  concerned  professional  organizations, 
and  representatives  from  institutions  of  higher  education  was  held. 

The  purposes  of  this  conference  were; 

1,  To  gain  acceptance  for. a  national  plan  of  evaluation; 

2,  To  achieve  consenfe'us  on  the  evaluative  instruments; 

3,  To  obtain  cooperation  in  the  actual  work  of  evaluation. 

After  consideration  of  the  recommendations  made  at  the  confer,?nce, 
the  instruments  were  revised  and  ste>ps  for  implementing  the  evaluation 
were  begxon-  The  surveys  of  special -purpose  grant  schools  and  schools 
which  had  no  libraries  prior  to  the  ESEA  title  II  program  were  conducted 
as  case  studies  by  Office  of  Education  staff  and  consultants  from  the  field. 
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When  a  draft  instrument  had  been  developed,  four  regional  conferences 
were  held  in  July  1968  by  Office  of  Education  staff  vith  representatives  of 
State  departments  of  education  and  selected  local  education  agencies, 
particularly  very  large  school  districts.  The  purposes  of  these  conferences 
were: 

1.  To  review  the  draft  instrument  and  obtain  suggestions 
fior  final  changes; 

2.  To  explain  the  survey  design; 

I^.    To  enlist  cooperation  in  the  conduct  of  the  survey » 
Method  of  Survey 

Following  these  conferences,  the  survey  was  conducted  during  1968. 
The  data  were  collected  ^iy  means  of  an  instrument,  refined  during  the 
conferences,  consisting  of  five  forms  sent  to  a  sample  of  public  school 
districts  in  the  United  States:    (l)  school  district  questionnaire, 
including  (?)  a  public  school  and  (3)  a  private  school  supplement; 
(k)  a  school  principal  qvestionnaire;  and  (5)  a  school  media  personnel 
questionnaire  (see  forms  in  Appendix).    State  departments  of  education 
cooperated  with  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  in  the  distribution  of  the 
fonns  an^l  the  collection  of  the  data.    The  private  school  supplement  was 
completed  by  the  t'»ublic  agency  responsible  fc\T  administering^  the  E5EA 
title  II  program  to  cAhildren  and  teachers  in  private  schools.  The 
questionnaire  for  sf;hool  media  personnel  was  coinpleted  by  the  public 
school  media  specialist  or  another  person  responsible  for  activities  related 
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to  instructional  materials.     Definitions  of  terms  used  in  the  forms  were 
provided  with  each  questionnaire. 

The  Sample*. 

There  were  482  school  districts  in  the  sample,  stratified  by  enrollraent 
size  as  shown  in  Table  A.     Table  8  sliows  the  sample  design  for  individual 
public  schools. 


Table  A. — Sample  design  for  ac'nool  districts 


Enrollment  size 
of  districts 

Universe 

Sample 

Inflation 
factor 

(1) 

(2) 

C3) 

C4) 

11.849 

482 

25,000  and  more. 
5,000-24,999  

169 
1,595 
10,083 

163 
159 
160 

1.06 
10.71 
61.80 

Table  B. — Sample  design  for  public  Schools 


Educational  level 

Universe  of  schools 

and  enrollment 

within  the 

Sample 

Inflation 

size  of  dl^ttricts 

sample  districts 

schools 

factor 

(1) 

(2> 

(3^ 

(4^ 

16.954 

1,996 

Elementary. . . . 

12,797 

1,291 

4,157 

705 

25,000  and  over. . .. 

14.156 

664 

10,771 

442 

26.93 

3,385 

222 

17,23 

5,000-2<\,999  

2,256 

790 

1,685 

508 

41.37 

571 

282 

23.90 

300-4,999  

542 

542 

341 

341 

y^.Vo 

201 

201 

63.21  , 
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The  samples  were  drawn  from  districts  within  the  hS  contiguous 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  which  had  participated  in  the  ESEA 
title  II  program  during  one  or  more  fiscal  years- -I966,  19^7,  19^8* 
Within  the  districts,  1,291  elementary  and  705    sec<yndary  schools  were 
selected  by  a  random  sampling  procedure.  The  response  rate  for  the  school 
districts  was  93*2  percent  of  those  sampled.    Of  the  elementary  schools 
selected,  90.7  percent  responded,  and  87.7  percent  of  the  secondary  schools 
in  the  sample  returned  completed  questionnaires.    Data  on  private  schools 
were  obtained  by  each  school  district  in  the  sample  completing  the  form 
"Private  School  Supplement." 

Scope 

For  each  year  of  the  title  II  progr/am.  State  departtnents  of 
education  have  provided  aggregate  data  on  participants,  materiaJ.s,  expenditures, 
anti  other  pertinent  facets  of  the  program,  and  these  data  have  been  published 
in  annual  reports  for  fiscal  years  1966,  1967,  and  1968,    Thij)  evaluative 
report,  however,  is  dnrived  aljnost  entirely  from  data  obtained  directly 
from  local  school  districts. 

The  survey  collected  information  on  those  factors  of  the  pr.:^aa 
which  were  of  greatest  significance  for  the  assessment  of  title  II  in  local 
situations.    Those  factors  included  patterns  of  distribution  of  title  II 
funds  to  public  and  private  school  persormel,  the  purposes  for  which  local 
school  districts  and  schools  utilized  the  funds,  and  the  iarpact  of  the 
title  II  program  on  pxrpils  and  teachers  and  on  the  administration  of 
instructional  materials. 
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The  survey  also  ascertained  to  what  degree  schools  were  reaching  statidards 
of  matcrialsj  and  identified  £ome  needs  in  materials  provision  not  yet 
met  by  the  program^ 


In  essence,  the  survey  ascertained: 

1.  The  numbers  of  participants  and  nonparticipants  from 
the  public  and  private  sectors,  and  reasons  for  non- 
participation; 

2.  The  relative  need  factors  vhich  loc^A  school  districts 
employed  1/0  distribute  materials  to  the  children  and 
teachers  in  the  public  and  private  schools  within 
district  boundarie  s  > 

3.  Average  r;)er  pupil  expenditure  of  title  II  funds  in 
general,  and  per  pupil  expenditures  categorized  by 
minority  and  socioeccnomJ.c  cosipoaition  of  school 
enrollments;  comparison  of  expenditures  from  title  II 
with  expenditures  from  other  Federal  programs  and  from 
State  and  local  funds,  for  Instructional  materials; 

h.    Level  of  tttai.nment  toward  meeting  standards  for 
maVarials  in  local  schools,  and  extent  of  need  to 
achieve  standards; 

3»    Practices  in  the  8e4.ection  of  materials-^  atv^  roles 
of  school  media  personnel  and  teacheirs  In  the 
eelection  process; 

6,  l33ipact  of  title  II  on  the  types  and  quality  of 
instructional  resoui'ces  made  avaiiable  in  schools, 
and  highest  priority  needs  for  types  of  materials; 

7.  Impact  of  title  II  on  media  services  and  personnel 
In  individual  a(^o1s  and  school  districts,  and  on 
the  organization  and  accessibility  of  materials; 

8»    Impact  of  title  II  on  pupil  and  teacher  use  of 
instructional  materials. 


This  report  describes  the  degree  to  which  the  ESEA  title  II 
program,  1966-I968,  attained  the  goals  of  the  statute  and  objectives 
delineated  by  members  of  the  educational  community.    Data  in  the  report 
show  that  maximum  statutory  authority  has  been  exercised  both  in  State 
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administra'cion  and  in  the  expenditures  of  funds  for  instructional 
materials  for  the  use  of  public  and  private  school  children  and 
teachers.    There  are  some  indications  that  "broadening  the  legislation 
to  include  provisions  such  as  media  personnel,  and  tightening  the 
implementation  of  such  statutory  requirements  as  relative  need,  would 
make  the  program  more  effective  in  attiiining  the  goals. 
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CHAPTER  III 
PROGRAM  PARTICIPATION 

Participation  of  Public  School  Children  and  Teachers 

In  the  1965-66  school  year,  82.6  percent  of  the  39.8  million 
eligible  public  elementary  and  secondary  school  children  participated 
in  the  ESEA  title  II  program.    In  the  next  :i  fiscal  yenr>?  the 
number  of  eligible  children  Increased,  and  so  the  percentage  of  those 
who  participated  in  the  program.    By  the  3967-68  school  year,  nearly 
95  percent  of  the  42.1  million  eligible  students  ivere  participating 
(table  3).  . 

While  there  is  no  noticeable  relationship  between  enrollment  size 
of  school  districts  and  title  II  participation  in  the  last  2  years,  In 
1965-66  the  proportion  of  participating  children  enrolled  in  schools  in 
smaller  school  districts  was  significantly  lower  than  in  other  enrollment 
categories.    The  nearly  40  million  public  school  children  v;ho  participated 
in  1967-68  were  enrolled  In  93  percen*;  of  the  79,629  public  schools  in 
which  children  and  teachers  were  eligible  to  receive  title  II  benefits 
(table  4)  . 

In  1967-68,  1,7  million  public  school  instructional  personnel 
partlcipate/i  in  the  title  II  program.    This  number  represents  an  increase 
of  almost  26  percent  over  the  1965-66  figure  (table  5)  . 

Participation  of  Private  School  Children  and  Teachers 

A  decreasing  nvunber  of  private  elenientary  school  pupils  partic- 
ipated Im  the  title  II  prp^ram  in  the  3  liscal  years  undor  cotislHera- 
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tlon  (table  6).    In  the  private  secondary  schools,  however,  the  trend 
was  reversed.    Yet  the  proportion  of  elementary  school  pupils  partlc- 
ipstlng  (out  of  those  eligible)  is  greater  in  each  year  than  the 
proportion  of  participating  secondary  school  pupils.    About  94  percent 
of  eligible  private  school  children  benefited  from  the  title  II  program 
in  1967-68  as  against  92.8  percent  the  precef^lng  year,  ttnd  93-5  the  year 
before^    The  5*5  million  private  school  pupils  who  particip/; ted  in  title 
II  In  1967-68  were  enrolled  in  87.2  percent  of  the  17,063  private  schools 
in  which  pupils  and  teachers  were  eligible  to  receive  title  II  benefits; 
this  compares  with  85.4  percent  in  1966-67  and  80.1  percent  in  1965-1966 
(table  7>. 

In  1967-68,  204,846  private  school  instructional  personnel  partic-. 
Ipated  In  the  title  II  program,  an  increase  of  9  percent  over  1965-66 
(table  8), 

Nonpar tic ipat ion 

Only  in  the  first  year  of  the  program  were  significant  numbers 
of  eligible  children  not  served  because  of  State  plan  provisions  or  on 
the  basis  of  relative  need.    This  la  probably  so  because  in  that  first 
year,  many  of  those  schools  did  not  have  6ufficiev^t  lead  time  to 
develop  applications*    As  is  apparent  in  tables  9  and  10,  the  number 
of  nonpartielpstlng  schools  decreased  in  each  successive  year  of  the 
title  II  program,  except  elementary  schools  in  larg^^  districts  (those 
vith  enrollments  of  25,000  or  more).    Itelatively  few  public  schools 
failed  to  participate  because  of  inability  to  meet  Stfiite  plan  requ^ire-* 
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tnents  or  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  need  of  their  children  and 
teachers  for  materials* 

Reasons  for.  nonpartlcipatlon  of  children  and  teachers  in 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  1967-68  (table  11)  followed 
the  same  general  patterns.    Reasons  supplied  for  failure  of  both  public 
and  private  school  officials  to  submit  applications  for  mst:eL  lals  were: 

•  Lack  of  persor^^.el  to  complete  the  paperwork  required; 

•  Small  amounts  of  materials  allocated  for  the  use  of 
their  children  and  teachers  not  worth  the  effort  of 
applying; 

•  Disinclination  to  accept  Federal  aid; 

.    Koncompliance  with  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
REUTIVE  I^EED 

Ihe  relative  need  requiri-u^snt  in  title  II  is  significant.  Because 
of  the  relative  need  requirement,  several  millior)  children  who  had  been 
without  school  libraty  rtisourcef^  were  provided  them  for  the  first  time 
after  the  enactment  of  title  II,     Regulations  provide  for  the  distribution 
of  the  title  XX  n.aterlaXs  to  children  and  teachers  paiticipating  in  the 
program  on  the  basis  of  their  relative  need  for  school  library  resources, 
textbooks,  and  other  instructional  materials  already  available  to  them 
measured  against  qualitative  and  quantitative  standards,  and  in  relation 
to  the  materials  available  to  children  in  most  favored  schools. 

State  departments  of  education  administer ing  the  title  II  program 
collect  data  by  surveys  of  schools  and  school  districts  to  determine  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  materials  currently  available*     In  seeking  to 
establish  relative  need,  they  also  rely  on  the  judgment  of  experienced 
supervisory  personnel  concerning  other  factors  in  educational  programs 
important  in  the  identification  of  ;^eed  for  Instructional  materials. 

Relative  Need  Factors  Applied  by  States 

State  departments  of  education  use  varying  criteria  for  relative 
need.    These  have  Included  facto re  listed  in  the  Regulations:  requirements 
of  elementary  and  secondary  instruction,  quality  and  quantity  of  materials 
available,  requirements  of  children  and  teaoers  in  special  or  exemplary 
ins.tructional  programs,  cultural  or  linguistic  needs  of  children  and 
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teachers,  degree  o£  economic  need,  and  degree  of  current  and  previous 
financial  effort  for  prcviding  instructional  materials  in  relation  to 
ability. 

Title  IX  State  plans  set  forth  the  relative  need  factors  used 
in  allocating  the  school  library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other 
instructional  materials  made  available:  under  the  program.    During  the 
first  year  of  operation  of  the  program  some  States  experienced  problems 
in  determining  precise  criteria  for  relative  need  because  of  lack  of 
data  on  existing  instructional  materiula  in  schools  and  lack  of  time  to 
collect  and  analyze  such  data  and  to  develop  or  revise  standards. 
These  difficulties  account  for  the  large  number  of  States  using  a  per 
pupil  basis,  various  equalization  formulas »  and  other  economic  con* 
sideratians  as  major  indexes  of  relative  need-    The  revisions  of  State 
plan  provisions  made  during  1967*-68  included  to  a  much  greater  extent 
such  factors  as  local  effort  for  instructional  materials  in  relation 
_t;p,^^f inancial  ability,  quantity  of  materials  available  in  schools  compared 
with  standards,  special  needs  qf  pupils,  and  numbers  of  pupilo  in* low- 
income  families « 

Relative  Need  Factors  Applied  in  Piftricta 

Using  State  department  of  education  guidelines,  local  school 
districts  exercise  discretion  in  the  placement  of  resources  where  the 
needs  are  greatest. 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  the  larger  number  of  relative  need 
factors  frequently  used  by  the  States  for  allocating  title  TI  funds  to 
school  districts  were  merged  into  eight  inclusive  factors.  Districts 
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were  asked  to  rank  the  three  mosit;  important  used  in  1965-66  and  1967-68 
as  a  basis  for  making  title  II  resources  available  to  children  and 
teachers  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  (tables  12-17).. 

The  data  thus  collected  show  important  shifts,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  their  scope  and  their  limitations.    In  each  category  of 
materir.lD  (i.e*,  school  library  resources,  textbooks,  other  instructional 
materials) ,  the  factors  applied  to  elementary  schools  differed  from  those 
for  secondary  schools.    It  is  thus  evident  that  the  individual  needs  for 
mate'rlals  at  each  grade  level  v/ere  taken  into  account.    On  the  other 
hand)  In  most  instances  in  this  application  of  relative  need  in  the 
districts,  only  a  per  pupil  basis  was  used  at  each  level  and  no  consid- 
eration was  given  to  possible  differentiation  from  school  to  school. 
This  use  of  a  per  pupil  allocation  mi^t  be  Justified  on  the  ground 
that  all  children  in  the  school  districts  had  unmet  needs  for  instructional 
materials. 

Allocating  School  Library  Resources  in  School  Districts 

There  is  a  marked  similarity  in  the  importance  assigned  In  1965-66 
to  "per  pupil  basis"  and  "other"  as  factors  for  distributing  school  library 
resources  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  (tables  12  and  13) .  "Other" 
included  economic  considerations »  basic  minimum  grants  per  district  or 
school,  priority  for  elementary  schools,  and  value  judgments  of  school 
personnel . 

By  1967-68,  however,  emphasis  in  secondary  schools  had  shifted 
to  "curriculum  need,"  "per  pupil  basis,"  and  "need  for  basic  collection 
for  new  media  center,"  in  that  order.     In  elementary  schools  in  1967-68, 
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'per  pupil"  remained  highest  overall,  but  "curriculum  needs"  rose 


significantly  from  0  to  third  place. 

The  high  priority  assigned  by  school  media  personnel  co  the 
need  for  "library  books  for  basxc  collections"  in  elementary  schools 
(table  46)  was  not  among  the  factors  used  by  local  school  administrators 
for  determining  distributlo^f    "Need  for  basic  collection  for  new  media 
center"  was  not  reported  at  all  as  a  factor  at  elementary  and  secondary 
school  levels  in  1963-66,  and  was  mentioned  only  a  few  times  for  1967*66. 
"Meed  for  basic  collection  .for  new  media  center^'  was  rated  rhird  in 
importance,  however,  for  secondary  schools  in  1967-68.    In  all  prob- 
ability, the  reaso'A  for  this  was  the  need  for  the  £tddition  of  audiovisual 
maCe::ials  to  already  existing  media  centers  to  form  an  integrated  collection 
of  print  and  nonprinf.  materials* 

Allocating  Textbooks 

The  relative  need  factors  used  for  allocating  textbooks  in  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  1965-66  reflect  major  stress  placed 
on  "per  pupil  baeiils"  (tables  14  ard  13),     "Special  needs  of  pupils"  was 
empVoyed  to  a  significant  degree  f!or  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
in  the  first  year  of  the  program;  and  for  secondary  schools,  "quantity 
of  materials  available  in  school"  was  a  significant  factor  the  first  year. 

''Per  pupil  basis"  continued  to  be  dominant  for  elementary  schools 
in  I967*68v  ?avit  for  secondary  schools  that  factor  was  replaced  by 
"curriculum  -heeds"  as  the  one  most  often  reported.    In  both  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  that  year,  "need  for  basic  collection  for  new 
media  center'*  was  applied  a  number  of  times  in  allocating  textbooks. 
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In  schools  with  inadequate  instructional  materials »  reliance  is  placed 
on  the  use  ot  basic  textbooks  as  the  primary  source  of  study  materials; 
therefore »  the  use  of  "need  for  basic  collection  for  nt</  media  center" 
may  indicate  a  lack  of  both  textbooks  and  media  center  materials. 

Allocating  Other  Instructional.  Materials 

In  1965-66,  '''per  pupil  basis"  was  agaj-n  the  most  frequently  cited 
factor  foe  allocation  of  "othrir  instructional  materials"  in  botV; 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  (tables  16  aftd  17) .    "Curriculum  needs" 
was  reported  a  significant  nurober  of  times  for  secondary  schools;  for 
elementary  schools,  "special  needs  of  pupils"  took  higher  precedence. 
In  contrast »  "special  needs  of  pupils"  was  not  reported  &t  all  in 
secondary  schools. 

Signifl:i3nt  changes  in  emphasis  can  be  noted  by  1967-68,  when  the 
"need  for  basic  collection  for  new  mcAie  center"  became  the  most  frequently 
cited  factor  at  both  levels.    Since  a  major  part  of  the  exper^diture^  in 
the  "other  Instructional  materials"  category  was  devoted  to  audiovisual 
materials »  the  "need  for  basic  collection  for  new  meirjia  center"  indicates 
large  deficiencies  in  quantities  of  nonprlnt  materials  in  reporting 
districts. 

Allocating  School  Library  Resources*  TextV^oks,  and  Other  Instructional 
Materials  in  Private  Schools 

Agencies  assigned  responsibility  for  making  allocations  of  school 

llbrairy  resources,  textbooks,  and  other  instructional  materials  for  the 

use  of  children  and  teachers  i^sst  private  elenentarv  and  secocJary  schools 

were  asked  to  rank  the  three  relative  m-j^^i  factors  given  most  importance 
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in  1967-68 •    In  most  cases,  the  ageiicy  v;i3  the  local  school  district* 

Although  "per  pupil  basis*'  had  overall  highest  ranking  In 
allocat:{ng  school  library  resources  and  was  frequently  reported  for 
textbooks  as  well,  ^*speclal  needs  of  pupil<>',**  **amount  of  materials  tiow 
available  in  school,"  and  "curriculum  needs"  were  also  considered  signifi- 
cant iov  both  textbooks  and  other  instructional  materials  (table  18) • 

Other  Evidences  of  Application  of  Relative  Need 

The  operation  of  the  relative  need  factor/  is  evident  in  the  number 
of  children  participating  in  the  title  II  program  in  certain  States  and 
in  the  priorities  given  varying  types  of  materials  and  grade  levels* 
In  Kansas^  for  example,  only  a  very  small  numbf»r  of  secondary  school 
pupils  participated  in  the  pro^i^am  In  two  fiscal  years  because  title  II 
funds  were  used  so  extensively  to  provide  school  library  resources 
critically  needed  for  elementary  school  pupils 

The  operation  of  the  relative  need  factot  among  the  three  cate- 
gories of  materials  has  caused  emphasis  to  be  placed  ou  school  library 
resources  in  response  to  the  priority  of  need  established  in  State  and 
local  education  agencies*  Of  the  $243*5  million  expended  for  school 
library  resources,  $112*2  million  or  46  percent  was  used  for  elementary 
school  library  books,  reflecting  the  acute  need  for  these  materials  as 
well  as  the  llarger  number  of  elementary  nchool  pupils  vho  participated 
hik  the  program, 

1/  Data  in  this  section  are  derived  from  State  department  of  education 
reports* 
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Relative  need  for  audiovisual  materials  la  reflected  In  the 
Increase  each  year  In  the  amount  spent  for  theia**froin  ^19.4  v  11  lion 
In  fiscal  year  .1966  to  $24.5  mlllvon  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  relative  need  factor  Concerned  with  the  requirements  of 
children  and  teachers  in  special  or  exemplary  instructional  prograns 
has  been  implemented  in  some  States  through  special-purpose  grantk) 
under  title  II.    The  special-purpose  grants  have  been  used  to  demonstrate 
superior  media  programs  and  to  provide  specialised  materials  needed  in 
school  programs  of  innovative  curricular  and  instructional  techniques. 
isf^sJut  1,000  special-purpos!^  grants  were  funded  in  the  years  1966-68, 
vith  expenditures  for  the  msterlals  acquired  totaling  about  $21  million. 
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CHAPTER  V 

STANDARDS  AKD  THE  RSKA  TITLE  II  PROGRAM 

One  of  Che  requlrementa  for  StaCe  participation  in  the  ESEA 
title  II  program  Is  the  developtnent »  revision,  dissemination^  and 
evaluation  of *  standards  for  school  library  resources »  textbooks,  and 
othetr  instructional  materiala.    A  U.S.  Office  of  Education  burvey 
published  in  1964  had  reported  that  thfee  States-^Alaska,  Massachusetts, 
and  Utah— and  the  Virgin  Islands  lacl-2d  school  library  standards  for 
elementary  and  seccn^Iary  schools .-^^    Criteria  for  selection  of  textbooks 
are  employed  by  caany  States;  however »  the  numhar  of  States  with  standarda 
for  textbooks  ia  not  known « 

The  purpose  of  standards  in  the  title  II  program  is,  to  establiah 
quantitative  and  qualitative  measures  to  set  new  or  revised  levels  in 
requirements  for  materials.    These  set  minlmxim  levels  below  which  no 
Instructional  program  can  f>e  effective  and  stimulate  efforts  to  go  beyond 
minimum  standards  toward/  excellence  in  educational  opportimity*  Standards 
have  been  used  in  the  title  II  program  to  determine  (:h«  relative  need  of 
school  children  for  school  library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other 
InstKuctionsl  materials,  and  to  establish  relative  need  formulas  for  the 
distribution  of  materials* 

In  this  survey,  Statf^  and  natlot^al  standards  for  school  library 
resources  were  used  in  one  item  on  the  School  Kedia  lersonnel  Que>clon- 

y  Darling,  Richard  L*    Survey  of  School  Libtsry_  Standards*  Wasltiington, 
D.C,  U.S.  Department  of  HeA*^th,  Education,  and  Welfare.  1964. 
p.  175. 
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nalre  as  a  base  to  assess  the  quantity  and  quality  of  materials  available 
prior  to  1965,  and  the  effect  of  the  ESEA  title  II  program  in  Increasing 
the  quantity  Anc  quality  of  these  materials*    Continuous  analysis  of 
materials  svailable  and  the  application  of  standards  provide  baaei^  for 
identifying  additional  needs. 

For  example,  if  the  1960  national  standard  for  printed  and  audio* 
visual  school  library  materials  of  $13  per  pupil  had  been  net  for  ti\e 
43*6  million  pupils  participating  in  ESEA  title  XI  in  fiscal  year  1967, 
more  than  $566  million  would  have  been  needed.    Title  II  contributed 
$83.8  million  fot  books  and  audiovisual  materials,  or  $1.92  per  pupil. 
State  and  local  futvds  contributed  a  total  of  $153  million  or  $3.43  per 
pupil*    The  gap  in  expenditures  for  instructional  materials  in  fiscal* 
year  1967  vas  therefore  some  $330  million* 

In  1965,  when  the  title  II  program  became  operative,  a  large 
majority  of  school  districts  owned  fewer  than  11  items  of  instructional 
materials  (books,  audiovisual,  and  other  printed  and  published  instruc- 
tional materials)  per  pupil*    As  m&y  be  seen  from  table  34,  by  1968,  with 
the  aid  of  title  II,  these  collections  were  supplemented  wl<£h  up  to  five 
trade  books  per  pupil,  up  to  -H'-fe  audiovisual  items  per  pupil,  and  up 
to  five  periodical  or  newspaper  subscriptions*    In  a  very  few  districts 
where  fawer  than  six  items  of  instructional  materials  per  pupil  were 
owned  in  1965,  six  to  10     trade  books  were  made  available  under  title  II 
in  addition  to  the  other  items.    These  data  indicate  some  effort  to  place 
materials  acquired  with  title  II  funds  in  districts  with  smaller  quantifies 
oi  materials;  however,  the  high  percent  of  districts  with  fewer  than  11 
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items  per  pupil  in  ]965  and  the  relatively  small  number  of  items  pro- 
vided under  title  II  indicate  that  a  generally  acute  need  for  snaterlpls 
conr:^nues  to  exist  in  nearly  ,all  districts. 

Separate  analyse:^  were  made  of  title  II  acquisitions  in  schools 
,vith  enrollments  of  children  from  minority  groups.     Wliat  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  tables  in  this  group  (35  and  36)  is  that  the  schools 
provided  little  more  than  one  library  book,  and  soniewhat  less  than  one 
audiovisual  item  per  pupil,  1965'-1968,  regardless  of  racial  or  ethnic 
background  of  the  pupils. 

School  Levels  and  Stcindards 

In  June  1968,  a  larger  proportion  of  secondary  schools  met  both 
State  and  American  Library  Association^^  quantitative  standards  than  did 
elementary  schools  (tables  37  and  38).    This  is  undoubtedly  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  secondary  richool  accreditation  standards  have  for  some 
time  included  quantitative  levels  for  library  materials,  while  elementary 
school  accreditation  is  a  more  recent  development. 

Size  of  school  (by  enrollment)  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
factor  in  deterwining  the  proportion  of  schools  meeting,  quantitative 
standards  (either  State  or  ALA).     State  standards  were  lower  than  ALA, 
and  higher  proportion  of  reporting  schools  met  State  standards  than 


2J  American  Association  of  School  Librarians.     Standards  for  School 
Library  Programs.    Chicago,  American  Library  Association,  1960. 
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did  ALA  level  in  four  components:    numbers  of  library  books,  audiovisual 
materials,  and  periodicals;  and  annual  per  pupil  expenditure  for  books 
and  audiovisual  maCerials. 

More  than  SO  percent  of  elementary  and  between  23  and  54  percent  of 
secondary  schools  failed  to  meet  State  standards  in  one  or  mare  of  the 
four  components.    For  American  Library  Association  standards the  pro- 
portion of  schools  varied  from  4S«1  percent  not  meeting  the  standard 
for  annual  per  pupil  expenditure  to  vS.2  percent  not  meeting  the  sCStidard 
for  number  of  periodicals.    About  68  percent  of  elementary  schools  in 
districts  enrolling  25,000  pupils  and  over  did  not  meet  State  Standards 
for  number  cf  audiovisual  items;  almost  90  percent  of  eleme.'itary  schools 
of  this  size  did  not  meet  American  Library  Associstion  quantitative 
standards  for  audiovisual  materials  (table  38) • 
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CHAPTER  VI 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

E-nrollaent  Size  of  School  Districts  and  Average  Per  Pupil  Expenditurea 
Under  ESEA  TAtle  II.  196?'19fe« 

The  per  pupil  expenditure  from  ESEA  title  II  in  1967-1968  ranged 
frcn  0  in  12U  of  the  smallest  districts  (those  with  enrollments  under 
1,200)  to  norc  than  $7.00  per  pupil  in  62  school  districts  enrolling 
1,200-2,999  pupils.    It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  whilv^  more  than 
300  of  the  smallv^r  districts  spent  more  than      per  pupil,  no  district 
of  over  12,000  pupils,  and  only  3^3  out  of  10,639  districts  of  any  size, 
spent  more  than  $3-50  per  pupil  (table  I9)- 

School  District  Fer  Pupil  Expenditures  from  ESEA  Title  II  for  Public 
and  Private  School  I%plls,  19fa7*-X9^M 

More  than  80  percent  of  all  school  districts  spent  $1.01-$3  in 
ESEA  title  II  funds  per  public  school  pupil.    Of  the  districts  providing 
laaterialfi  for  private  school  pupils  uxvder  ESEA  title  II,  about  82  percent 
vere  spending  $1.01-$3  per  private  school  pupil  as  well  (table  20). 

Statistical  reports  from  State  departments  of  education  providing 
information  on  ESEA  title  II  expendifiures  foi*  public  and  private  school 
pupils  indicate  that  InAtTUctlonal  materials  provided  under  title  II 
are  being  distributed  to  private  school  children  00  an  equitable  basis 
(tables  20  «tnd  21). 

School  District  Per  Pupil  Expenditures  by  Minority  Group  Enrollaent, 

1967>196tj 

The  data  on  school  district  per  pupil  expenditure  under  ESEA  title 
II,  1967-1968,  were  studied  in  relation  to  the  percentage  of  minority  group 
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pupils  including  Negroes »  Orientals,  and  Spanish-surnamed  children  of 
Cuban,  Mexican,  Puerto  Rican,  Spanish,  and  Latin  American  descent 
enrolled  in  participating  districts  (tables  22A-22G) .    These  data  are 
soinewhat  more  significant  In  relation  to  Negro  pupils  than  to  other 
minority  groups  because  of  the  relatively  small  ^?miber  of  the  others  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.    There  were  Oriental  children,  fov 
example,  in  only  about  12  percent  o£  the  districts  included  in  the 
survey  (table  22B) . 

Of  the  school  districts  In  the  survey  with  0-10  perccint  Negro 
enrollments,  4  percent  spent  more  than  $4  per  pupil  from  title  II  funds 
while  of  the  districts  with  11-50  percent  Negro  enrollment,  only  0.7 
percent  spent  this  amount.    Of  districts  with  more  than  half  Negro 
enrollment,  not  one  Spent  more  t:han  $3  per  pupil. 

Some  districts  with  no  minority  group  enrollment  other  than  Negro 
spent  $4«01*$7  or  more  per  pupil  from  title  II  funds  In  1967*68.  In 
districts  with  minority  group  enrollments  other  than  Negro,  however, 
per  pupil  expenditure  from  title  II  funds  in  no  instance  exceeded  $4 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  districts  dj.d  not  exceed  $3.50  (tables 
22A-22G) . 

School  Dtstrlc t  Per  Pupil  Exp_endttures  from  ESEA  Title  II  by  Socloefconomic 
Groups,  1967*68 

A  very  large  mdjorlty  of  the  school  districts  of  the  survey  had 
sotae  children  of  families  in  the  professional,  technical,  managerial « 
and  white  collar  worker  categories  (table  23D) «    The  largest  number  of 
districts  spending  more  than  $7*01  per  pupil  was  in  the  category  with 
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10  percent  or  fewer  of  children  from  professional  families  (table  23D, 
column  4),  although  many  more  districts  in  this  group  spent  from  $1*$3.50 
There  is  nevertheless  some  indication  that  relative  need  formulas  based 
on  economic  need  v^ere  operative  here,  since  districts  with  a  low  percent- 
age of  children  of  professional,  technical,  managerial,  and  white  collar 
workers  tended  to  receive  more  title  II  funds  than  those  with  a  higher 
percentage  of  children  from  this  economic  level. 

The  expenditure^^  of  most  nonrural  districts  with  pupils  from 
lower  income  levels  fell  largely  within  the  $1*$3  range,  although 

I 

there  were  some  instances  where  the  expenditure  went  as  high  as  $7  per 
pupil  (tables  23A,  C,  F) .    The  districts  with  children  of  agricultural 
workers  reported  their  table  II  expenditures  within  the  $l-$3.50  bracket 
(table  23E) •    Relatively  few  districts  reported  large  numbers  of  f&im 
migrant  children  (table  23B) . 

Only  17 .4  percent  of  the  districtn  reported  concentrations  of 
welfare  children  above  10  percent.    The  pattern  of  title  II  expenditures 
among  the  7^713  districts  having  up  to  10  percent  welfare  children 
ainong  their  enrollments  is  sctnewhat  more  erratic  then  those  with  numbers 
of  lower  income  level  pupils,  or  even  rural  and  migrant  children.  Most 
of  the  expenditures  fell  within  the  $l-$2»50  range,  but  there  were 
some  expenditures  of  over  $7  per  pupil. 

Expenditures  for  Materials  With  Funds- From  All  Sources,  1965*1968 

Since  title  II  is  to  supplement  funds  from  State  and  local  sources 

and  not  to  supplant  them,  the  expen^liture  pattern  of  funds  from  these 
sources  is  significant.    For  example,  79  percent  of  the  more  than  10,000 
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districts  reporting  showed  title  II  expenditures  in  the  $l-$2.50  span. 
State  and  local  outlay  in  fewer  than  half  the  districts  ranged  from  S0-S5 
and  from  $5.01  to  more  than  $15  in  56  percent  of  the  districts  (table  24), 
There  were  250  districts  (2.3  percent)  showing  no  State  or  local  expenditures 
(table  27).     Expenditure  data  on  table  24  point  up  the  fact  that  "degree 
of  economic  need"  used  frequently  by  State  departments  of  education  as 
a  relative  need  factor  does  not  reflect  precisely  enough  amounts  spent 
from  State  and  local  sources  for  instructional  materials.  Therefore, 
as  shovn  in  table  24,  school  districts  which  spent  rather  low  amounts 
from  State  and  local  sources  for  instructional  materials  did  not  receive 
relatively  higher  amounts  from  ESEA  title  II. 

School  library  materials  are  also  acquired  with  Federal  funds 
other  than  those  under  title  II.    The  chief  sources  of  such  moneys 
are  ESEA  title  I  and  NDEA  title  III;  the  interrelationships  may  be 
seen  in  tables  25  and  26.     Some  2,800  districts  (26.6  percent  of  those 
reporting)  indicated  no  use  of  other  Federal  funds  for  school  library 
acquisitions  in  1967-68  (table  26). 

Analysis  of  these  reports  Indicates  that  recognition  of  con- 
tinuing and  widespread  need  for  instructional  materials  induced  school 
districts  to  use  funds  from  all  sources  at  a  relatively  low  per  pupil 
rate.     For  example,  the  thousand  school  districts  receiving  $1.51~$2 
per  pupil  from  other  Federal  sources  {table  26),  in  most  cases,  spent 
§0.51-$3  from  ESEA  title  II;  only  73  districts  went  over  $3.  About 
1  percent — 127  districts — bought  no  instructional  materials  with  funds 
from  any  source  (tables  26-28).    The  varying  amounts  of  title  II 
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funds  allocated  in  each  expenditure  category  of  State  and  local  funds  and 
Other  Federal  sources,  however,  demonstrate  that  the  distribution  of 
title  II  funds  was  not  based  solely  on  financial  criteria. 

State  and  Local  Efforts^ 

The  data  collected  in  this  survey  provide  clear  evidence  that 
ESEA  title  II  programs  stimulated  State  and  local  support  for  instruc- 
tional materials  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.     In  1954-1965, 
'before  title  II,  nearly  17  percent  of  the  school  districts  were  spending 
$6-$12  per  pupil  for  all  school  library  vet^ources  and  other  instructional 
materials.    After  enactment  of  ESEA  in  April  1965,  the  proportion  of  school 
districts  spending  $6-$12  amounts  rose  to  more  than  26  percent  in  1967-68 
(tables  31A  and  31B) .    The  proportion  spending  more  than  $12         pupil  for 
these  materials  went  up  froir  20.5  percent  in  1964-65  to  27.3  percent  in 
1967-68.        At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  districts  that  in  t:he  earlier 
period  had  spent  S0-i^2  fell  from  2,383  to  1,384.    The  number  spending  more 
than  $14  per  pupil  rose  from  1,455  to  2,425.     But  there  was  no  consistent 
pattern  of  change  between  expenditures  in  1964-65  and  1967-68  (table  31A) . 

Outlays  for  textbooks  showed  a  different  picture  (table  31B) . 
The  number  of  districts  that  spent  less  than  $6  yer  pupil  fell  from 
7,231  in  1964-65  to  6,328  in  1967-68.    The  number  spending  between  $6 
and  $14  per  pupil  rose  from  3,062  in  the  earlier  period  to  4,107  in 
the  later.    The  number  of  districts  which  spent  more  than  $14  dropped 
from  531  in  196A-<^.5  to  389  in  l967-r,8.     School  districts  spending 
very  large  amounts  for  the  types  of  media  included  in  the  school  library 
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resources  and  other  Instructional  materials  tended  to  spend  less  for 
textbooks*     It  is  probably  true  that  teachers  in  these  districts  relied 
less  on  textbooks  and  more  on  crher  printed  and  audiovisual  materials  as 
a  source  for  study  information. 

National  Standards  and  Recommended  E.  penditurt^J 

In  1960,  the  American  Library  Association  (ALA)  published  Standards 
for  School  Library  Programg,  developed  by  the  American  Association  of  School 
Librarians.     It  included,  for  example,  a  level  o£  $^-$6  per  pupil  annual 
expenditure  for  library  books  in  schools  having  250  or  more  pupils,  and 
$2-$6  for  audiovisual  materials.    For  printed  Tp:icerials  other  than  library 
books,  professional  opinion  provides  an  estimate  of  $1  per  pupil  and  for 
textbooks*  $12.     Listed  below  are  these  amounts: 

Books  $6  per  pupil 

Audiovisual  materials       $6  per  pupil 

Textbooks  $12  per  pupil 

Other  $1  per  pupil 

Total  $25  per  pupil 

As  we  saw  in  table  27,  more  than  half  the  reporting  districts 
(5,758  out  of  10,828)  spent  from  $5  to  over  $20  per  pupil  for  instruc-* 
tional  materials  out  of  State  and  local  funds  in  1965-1968.     (Of  these, 
10  percent  exceeded  $20.)    By  1967-1968,  title  II  had  enabled  districts 
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to  add  an  average  of  $2.50  to  this  per  pupil  outlay. 

This  meant,  nevertheless,  that  relatively  few  of  the  districts  met 
the  1960  national  standard  for  school  library  resources  end  audiovisual 
materials  plus  desirable  expenditures  for  textbooks  (aggregating  $25'  per 
pupil).    Only  about  11  percent  could  be  construed  as  being  within  reach 
of  the  suggested  level.    Even  when  all  funding  sources  were  totaled, 
about  85  percent  of  the  districts  failed  to  meet  this  standard* 

Proportion  o£  Funds  From  All  Sources  Used  for  Instructional  Materials 

Of  the  10,824  reporting  school  districts  fewer  than  one»fourth  of 
one  percent  spent  more  than  10  percent  of  their  total  budgets  from  all 
sources  for  Instructional  materials  other  than  textbooks  in  either 
period  unUer  consideration--  1964-1965  or  1967-1968.    In  the  case  of 
textbooks,  fever  than  1.5  percent  spent  more  than  $10  in  the  earlier 
period;  in  the  later  period,  it  was  fewer  than  1  percent. 

The  greatest  number  of  districts'*  10,126  in  1964-1965  and  9,853 
In  1967-1968--  reported  spending  2.5  percent  or  le.is  of  their  total 
resources  for  textbooks;  for  other  instructional  materials »  10,616 
spent  up  to  $5  in  the  first  period »  and  10,646  went  that  high  in  the 
second  period. 

(There  had  been  no  standard  recommended  by  anyone  at  that  time 
for  a  desirable  proportion  of  school  budget  to  be  spent  fdr  instructional 
materials.)    It  was  not  until  1969  th^t  any  valid  comprehensive  figure  was 
attempted.     In  that  year,  the  Asnerican  Asaociation  of  School  Librarians 
and  the  Department  of  Audiovisual  Instruction  (DAVI)  of  the  Mationcl 
Education  Aasociation  (NEA)   in  cooperation  with  28  other  organizations. 
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produced  St^ndarda  for  School  Media  Thla  auggestcd  that  "to 

maintain  an  up-to-date  collection  of  macerlala"  In  a  achool  media  center 
"not  leas  than  6  percent  of  the  national  average  for  per  pupil  operational 
coat"  ahould  be  apent  per  pupil  per  year.    NEA's  Eatimatea  of  School 
Statiatics  (published  annually)  reported  th&t  In  1967-1968  the  national 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  vca  $612.    For  1967-1968,  then,  the  6 
percent  suggested  mininusi  outlay  per  pupil  for  instructional  materials 
ahould  have  been  nearly  $37.    (Only  about  one  percent  of  the  reporting 
school  districts  were  in  the  6- percent  range.) 

Eatinatea  of  Weeds  for  Instructional  Materials 

To  provide  adequate  quantitlea  of  achool  library  resources,  text- 
books, and  other  instructional  materials,  a  majority  of  school  districts 
(65  percent)  indicsted  needs  rsnglng  up  Co  sn  additional  $7*00  par  pupil; 
the  remaining  districts  noted  needs  from  $7.01  to  niore  than  $30.00  per 
pupil.    Nearly  61  percent  of  school  districts  reported  need  for  additional 
textbook  expenditures  up  Co  $3.00.    (Fever  than  7  percent  of  achool 
districts  reported  need  for  more  textbook  expenditures  above  $11.00  per 
p\ipll.>    The  very  modest  need  reported  for  funds  for  ^^other  instructional 
materials"  may  be  accounted  for  by  tiie  grovth  In  the  number  of  centralized 
school  media  centera  and  the  fact  that  this  cstegory  is  excluded  from 
title  II  elislbility  in  23  States. 

1/    AMricen  Atsocistlon  of  School  Librsrlatis  and  the  Depsrtaent  of  Audlc-» 
"     vlsusl  Inatniction  of  the  Katloaal  Education  A^ttoclatlon.  Standards 
for  School  Msdia  Prograas>    Chicsgo  and  Washington,  American  Library 
Association  and  National  Education  Association,  1969.    p.  35. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

SELECTION  f^f  MATERIALS  PtfRCHASED  WITH  TITLE  II  FUNDS 

Selection  Practices 

Criteria  for  the  selection  of  materials  eligible  in  the  title  II 
program  arc  set  fort;h  in  the  State  plans  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  J  and  Staf.e  or  local  public  agencies  have  ultimate  responsibility 
for  selectlcvi.  criteria  are  designed  to  ensure  that  materials  are 

of  high  quality,  contribute  substantially  to  instructional  programs, 
and  meet  the  varying  needs  of  pupils  and  teachers.    Policies  that  shape 
the  selection  of  materials  purchased  under  ESEA  title  II  have  varied  to 
some  extent;  however »  more  than  64  percent  of  the  schools  curveyed  reported 
use  of  standard  selection  tools  and/or  reviewing  media  and  professional 
bibliographies 9  with  teacher  and  curriculum  personnel  involvement  (table  39). 
More  than  half  the  schools  reported  that  they  were  able  to  revieW  mater iala 
before  ordering;  the  small  proportion  of  schools  selecting  materials 
exclusively  from  approved  State  or  district  liatih  reflects  the  decline  of 
this  practice. 

Fewer  than  4  percent  of  schools  reported  following  none  pf  the 
comson  practices—use  of  approved  State  or  district  lists,  stsndard  Selec- 
tion tools  and/or  reviewing  media p  professional  blbliograpihieSi  review 
of  material  before  ordering »  selection  by  teachers  and  other  Instructional 
personnel— in  selecting  textbooks  and  other  InatTUCtional  materials. 

Selection  Role  of  Media  Personnel  and  Teachers 

The  Involvement  of  school  media  peraonnel  in  selection  of  library 

41 
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resourcea  purchased  with  title  II  funds  was  substantial  (table  40).  In 
only  about  3  percent  of  the  secondary  and  6  percent  of  Che  elementarvv? 
schools  did  they  have  no  role  or  play  a  minor  role  in  the  selection 
process.    Media  staff  In  12,168  secondary  schools  helped  develop  a 
collection  of  naterlal^x  for  the  school  media  center  exclusively;  they 
worked  with  their  counterparts  in  school  districts  In  developing  a 
collection  for  the  district  as  a  whole  in  3»904  schools*  Comparable 
figurea  for  elemeiQtary  schools  are  19^517  and  18»706.    Six  percent  of 
the  media  staCf  in  elementary  and  3  percent  in  secondary  schools  st^ll 
played  a  minor  role  or  no  role  at  all  in  selection.    Methods  of  admin** 
istering  other  instructional  materials »  which  are  usually  classroom 
collections t  varied  from  school  to  school;  however »  table  40  indicates 
that  in  a  limited  number  of  school? ntedia  staff  bore  some  responsibility 
for  the  selection  of  these  materials. 

Classroom  tet-^herSt  too^  had  a  aubstantial  share  in  the  selection 
of  library  resources  foi*  t^\e  local  school  media  center  in  34,645  ele* 
meiitary  and  15,965  Secondary  schools,  and  suggestions  for  developing 
collections  of  matetials  for  the  diatti<rt  as  a  whole  were  made  by  teachers 
in  23,309  schools*    In  34,404  sehools^-proportionally  more  In  secondary  than 
in  elementary>*-teachers  8y8temat,ically  raviewed  and  exaoined  library 
resources  In  order  to  evaluate  them  before  purehase  (table  41).  In 
comparison,  however,  few  of  the  schools  reported  the  teacher  role  in 
choosing  printed  and  audiovisual  materials  not  circulated  from  the  medl* 
center*    It  is  significant  that  in  l,74B  schools,  teachers  had  no  role  or 
only  a  minor  role  in  choosing  textbooks* 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

PRTORiry  Nl-KHS  FOR  MATERIALS 

Typea  of  Materu^ls  Provided  for  the  Plrat  T\W ,  Unuer  ESEA  Title  II 

Various  kinds  of  Instructional  mater^al£  which  were  not  available 
to  many  elementary  and  secondary  school  chl  .dren  and  teachers  before 
1965  became  accessible  for  th«  first  time  under  the  ESEA  title  II  program. 
These  Included  newer  sorts  of  audiovisual  aids  such  as  transparencies  and 
8mm  film,  aa  well  as  more  traditional  Items  such  as  maps,  globes,  and 
periodicals.     (W^lle  It  Is  troe  that  these  materlala  were  available  In 
some  achools  before  1965,  it  Is  equally  true  that  some  elementary  and 
Secondary  achool  children  still  do  not  have  acceas  to  the  variety  of 
matezrlals  required  for  teaching  and  learning.) 

Transparenclea  have  become  a  popular  tool  for  many  classroom 
teachers  because  of  their  flexibility  of  uSe,  ease  and  economy  of 
production,  and  Increasing  commercial  availability.    Title  II  made  trana- 
parenclea  available  for  the.  flrat  time  In  37  percent  of  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  surveyed  (table  42) . 

Pllmatrlps  have  also  found  vide  acceptance  In  teaching  and  learning. 
TUey  are  used  In  classrooms  and  media  centers,  especially  In  elementary 
schoolsj  and  are  particularly  veil  sulded  to  individualized  study.  Twenty 
two  percent  of  the  achools  reported  that  fllmstrlps  became  available  to 
them  for  tbe  flrat  tlmo  undi^r  title  II.    Picture  sets,  tape  and  disc 
recordings,  and  to  lesser  extents  paperback  books,  art  prints,  periodicals, 
and  globes  and  maps  found  their  way  into  schools  for  the  first  time  by 
reaaon  of  title  II. 
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Rciearch  reporta,  reports  on  experlnental  or  Innovative  ptograoBa» 
professional  Journals,  micvofiln^  and  nusical  acorea  were  Introduced 
for  the  first  tirae  In  a  small  number  of  schools.    These  are  for  the 
most  part  professional  materials  and  it  is  probable  that  such  itena  are 
purchased  more  commonly  for  district  or  regional  media  centers  than  for 
local  schools. 

Although  raicrofilm  is  growing  in  use  as  a  means  of  storing  and 
retrieving  certain  typea  of  inforrnatlon ,  only  9  percent  of  secondary 
schools  and  2»3  percent  of  elementary  schools  reported  title  II  as  the 
agent  of  their  introduction  to  this  nedluin* 

Adequacy  of  Equipment  for  Use  With  Audiovisual  Materials 

In  the  19^0*8  local  education  sgenclea  showed  increasing  interest 
in  developing  unified  school  media  pWograns  wherit  a  full  ratif^e  of  materials 
could  be  organised  and  made  accessible*    The  1969  preparation  of  loint 
ALA-DAVX  media  standards  conf^rlbuted  to  this  Intere&t. 

Appropriate  and  adequate  equipment  is  needed  to  Implement  the 
multimedia  avP>^oach  which  good  teaching  and  effective  learning  require, 
particularly  In  schools  where  Indlvidualleed  Instruction  and  independent 
study  are  the  Tule« 

Title  II  funds  may  not  be  used  tot  purchase  of  equipment »  even  thst 
essential  to  use  of  eligible  materials.    Such  equipment  may*  however »  be 
bought  with  other  Federal  funda;  title  HI    ND£A»  fOr  example ^is  specifically 
intended  fnr  such  acquisitions  In  furtherance  of  instruction  in  academic 
subjects.    This  svrj^ey  did  not,  explore  the  extent  of  coordination  between 
title  II  and  other  prbgrams  for  purposes  of  acquiring  equipment,  but 
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title  II  annual  reports  to  th^  U.S.  Office  of  Education  disclose  a  high 
degree  of  coordinated  planning  to  this  end. 

Still,  audiovisual  equipment  was  reported  inadequate  by  a  substan- 
tial percent'Sge  of  surveyed  schools:     23  percent  lacked  adequate  motion 
picture  equipment;  25  percent  had  insufficient  filmstrip  projectors; 
about  42  percent  had  inadequate  disk  and  tape  recorders;  and  nearly 
63  percent  lacked  appropriate  equipment  for  programed  materials  (table  43). 

Impact  of  Title  II  on  Quality  of  Materials 

A  substantial  percentage  of  responding  schools  were  able  to  report 
that  title  II  was  responsible  for  improvement  in  the  quality  of  their 
Instructional  Oaterials.     Just  under  60  percent  declared  this  was  the 
case  for  printed  materials  and  more  than  60  percent  held  it  true  for 
audiovisual  matter  (tables  4^A  and  44B).    An  effort  to  relate  such  change 
to  percent  of  enrollment  which  was  Negro  provided  little  difference  in 
percentages  (table  45). 

Ranking  of  Priority  Needs 

Respondents  in  the  survey  were  given  a  list  of  types  of  instruc- 
tional materials  identified  by  purpose: 

!•  For  the  handicapped 

2*  High- interest  lovvocabuXary 

3*  For  teaching  English  as  a  second  language 

4*  Which  foster  intetcultur^l  understanding 

5*  For  advanced  placement  or  independent  study 

6,  For  basic  collection  (library  books) 

7*  Supplementary  textbooks 

8*  Audiovisual,  for  Individual  pupil  use 

9,  Audiovisual,  for  classroom  use  by  teachers 

10.  Frograined  materials 

11.  Other. 
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School  media  personnel  were  asked  to  rank  their  schools*  three 
highest  priority  needs*    In  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  high* 
interest  low  vocabulary  items,  basic  collection  library  books,  and' 


individual  use  of  audiovisual  materials 

led  the  lists. 

Tlie 

rank  order 

of  the  11  catceorles  In  ncrcentaKes  of 

total  responses 

for 

the  two 

levels  follows: 

Materials 

Elementary 

Secondary 

High* interest  low- vocabulary 

20. 95% 

18.95% 

Basic  collection  library  books 

17.59X 

16.60% 

Individual-use  audiovisuals 

16.A9% 

17.95% 

Teacher-use  audiovisuals 

9.93X 

13.82% 

Intercultural  understanding 

9:22% 

7.60% 

Advanced  placement;  self-study 

8.59% 

11.85% 

Programed  materials 

5.95% 

4.75% 

Supplementary  textbooks 

5.09% 

3.60% 

For  Che  handicapped 

3.63% 

2.81% 

For  English  as  second  language 

2.36% 

2.12% 

Other 

0.32% 

0.80% 

(These  priority  rankings  are  expressed  in  other  ways  in  tables  A6  and  A7.) 

The  fact  that  3l,A3A  specialists  in  eleicentary  schools  (nearly  21  percent 
of  thoae  reporting)  and  10,713  in  secondary  schools  (19  percent)  elected 
"high-interest  low-vocabulary  materials'*  as  first,  second,  and  third 
priority  needs  for  instrtictional  materials  is  a  strong  indication  that 
improvement  v<)f  reading  is  a  major  problem  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  underlines  the  essentiality  of  the  Right "To *Read  effort. 

Since,  prior  to  inception  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  in  1965,  69  percent  of  public  elementary  schools  had  no  libraries,  it 
is  also  of  interest  that  26,338  respondents  in  elementary  schools  gave 
high  place  to  **lib^ary  books  for  basic  collection^"    ESEA  title  II  does 
not  in  most  instances  yield  sufficient  funds  to  establish  basic  ^Collections 
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to  which  books  are  added  annually.     It  is,  therefore,  understandable 
that  fit  the  end  of  3  vears  of  the  program,  basic  collections  remain 
a  continuing  neec. 

Changes  in  Quality.   Quantity,  and)  Relevance  of  Instructional  Materials 

In  order  to  assess  the  degree  of  change,  school  personnel  were 
asked  to  rate  as  excellent,  good,  fair  or  poor  th^ir  school  library 
resources  and  other  instriictlona 1  materials  on  these  characteristics  in 
the  two  periods  under  cons Iderat ion V 

relevance  to  units  of  study  and/or  curriculum; 
relevance  to  pupil  needs; 
.    timeliness  (materials  are  up-to-date); 
.    quality  of  concent; 
.    quality  of  format 

sufficiency  (quantity  of  materials); 
variety  (d&fferent  types  of  materials) . 

Printed  Materials 

Printed  materials  in  schools  were  rated  higher  In  19W-'65  than 
audiovisual  media  in  all  characteristics  except  sufficiency,  which  about 
one-third  of  the  elementary  and  one-^flfth  of  the  secondary  schools  called 
**poor'^  (tables  48A  and  48G)»    In  elementary  schools,  the  characteristics 
of  relevance  to  curriculum  «nd  to  student  needs,  timeliness.-  quality  of 
format,  and  variety  failed  to  reach  5  percent  in  1964-65;  by  1967-68,  printed 
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materials  had  Improved  so  that  in  at  least  13  percent  of  the  schools  a 
rating  of  "excellent*'  in  6  characCe^isclca  was  achlevec^  (tables  ^Hc  an<^ 
48T))  ,     Sufficiency  was  "excellent"  in  only  9  percent  of  the  elencMit^ry 
schools  and  "gooH"  in  only  37  percent  by  the  later  year. 

Printed  media  in  secondary  schools  wete  given  soinewhat  better  rat- 
ings In  1964-65  and  also  in  19&7-63  than  were  elemci.tary  schools  ftf^Mes 
48G  and  48H^ .     In  th^t  later  year,  the  nuality  of  secon-lary  materfals  had 
Improved  in  about  half  or  inore  fexcept  for  Che  characteristic  oC  suffi- 
ciency) .     Ry  1967-68,  sufficiency  in  printed  media  was  rated  "excellent" 
in  only  10  percent  and  "good"  in  abouC  half  of  the  secont^sry  schools. 

Audiovisual  Materials 

On  the  matter  of  relevance  to  curriculum  or  students  needs,  only 
small  percentages  of  respondents  said  "excellenc"  in  196A-64:     about  2 
percent  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools  (tables  48A  and  48*;>  . 
By  1967-68,  this  proportion  had  risen  to  over  16  percent  in  elementary 
and  nearly  10  percent  In  secondary  schools  (tables  4^»B  and  UT>?)  .  On 
no  score  (timeliness »  quality*  sufficiency^  variety)  did  audiovisual 
materials  receive  a  rating  as  high  as  4.2  percent  for  excellent  in 
1964-65.    By  1967-63  '"e-xcellent"  was  the  rating  in  as  many  as  2^}  per- 
cent of  the  responses. 
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CHANGES  lU  MEDIA  SERVICES  AND  THE  IMFLUE^CF. 
0>-  'I'lTL'i:  IT 


Tlie  litle  XT  program  place/"!  new  responsibilities  on  both  school  lUs- 
Crict  aiid  school  media  staff  and  other  schC7ol  personnel  to  provide  a'ilHiLional 
ser^riccs  to  schools  such  as  lea»Iership,  ^',ui<lance,  snif  assistance  in  the 
stfTection,  acquisition,  organization,  and  use  of  instructional  matei'iala. 

[•or  example,  to  orepare  approvable  project  apolications  requesting  t\\o. 
use  of  iitateriala  provide^!  under  title  II,  oartlculflrly  where  suc^i  materials 
had  not  previously  been  availablo,  it  was  necessary  to  study  the  educa- 
tional re<iuireinents  of  the  children  ami  teachers  who  would  use  the 
materials,  establish  priorities  for  various  types  of  natei'ials  by  aubiect 
areas  and  levels  of  instruction,  and  st»lect  and  order  materials.  I^ie 
es tablislimoi^t  of  new  school  media  center  collections  under  E"KA  title  TI 
and  the  improvement  of  existing  ones,  combined  with  the  accelerated  develop- 
ment of  unified  media  prograirs,  contributed  further  to  the  need  for  c^o- 
ordinatej  sc'liool  district  media  support,  such  as  consultant  services, 
centralized  ordering,  processing  services,  and  maintenance  of  a  school 
district  media  center. 

School  Distrjlct  Media  Services 

In  a  1960-61  survey  of  b36  school  districts,  4  percent  reported 
that  they  provided  central  office  professional  media  services  to  scbools-i-' 


y  ^:ahar,  Mary  Helen.    Statistiics  of  Public  School 'Libraries ,  1960-1^61. 
t>fftt  11  An.nlysis  and  Int&rpretatiort,    'vashingtou ,  '* .  C . ,  U .   .  Pepar t- 
went  of  Health,  Education,  and  '7elfare,  Office  of  7,ducation.  p.,  10 
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In  lo6U-6^  there  were  3i67U  school  districts  initiating  or 
expanding  one  or  more  services;  this  munber  increased  to  5,173  by  1967- 
68  (table  U9).    More  districts  began  providing  or  increased  their 
centralized  ordering  onO  processing  services  in  1967-68  (5il73)  than 
rrmsultant  services  (2,7^5),  circulation  of  instructional  materials 
^'^lO^l),  or  a  curriculiim  laboratory  or  media  center  for  professional 
personnel  f2,4'i?^.    Thr*  j^rRatRSt  incre.ase  in  each  of  3  years, 
196S-66— lQ67-fin,  occirrred  in  difitricts  enrolling?  300  to  4,999  Pupils  . 

The  influence  of  title  TI  was  reported  as  "substantial"  or 
"moc^erate"  in  about  one-third  or  Ttiore  of  the  districts  except  for 
Ihe  maintenance  of  a  ciU'riculuw  laboratory  or  media  center  for  pro- 
fessional personnel  where  it  -was  only  28  percent, 

Of  the  more  than  73 » 000  schools  surveyed  on  this  point,  substantial 
numbers  reported  for  1967-68  receiving  (in  descending  order)  centralized 
ordering  services  (67* 2  percent),  circulation  of  instructional  media  from 
a  district  center  (60,5  percent )»  centralized  processing  of  materials 
(57.2  percent),  consultant  services  (5^ "3  percent).    Forty-five  percent 
reported  maintenance  of  a  ourriculum  labrTv,tory  or  a  media  center  for 
professional  personnel  f table  50). 

Elementary  schools,  fared  better  than  secondary  schools  in  all 
respects,  though  the  rankinf',  of  services  was  consistent  at  both  levifls 
with  the  totals  mentioned.    As  might  have  been  expected,  larger  school 
districts  (enrollment  of  25,000  and  over)  reported  highest  proportions 
of  ell  centralized  services,  but  perfect  consistency  ends  there.  The 
smallest  districts  (fewer  than  5»000  enrollment)  did  better  than  the 
medium-sized  districts  in  respect  of  centralized  processing.  Elementary 
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schools  I  vith  three  exceptions  (all  in  the  largest  districts)  did  better 
than  the  secondary  schools.    The  range  of  difference  was  on  maintenance 
of  curriculum  laboratory  or  professional  media  center:    in  the  largest 
seooKidary  schools,  75.^  percent  reported  their .  existence j  only  26.^  per- 
cer^it  of  the  smallest  secondary  school  could  so  report  (table  50)« 

School  District  Media  Personnel 

From  1964-65  to  I967-68,  school  media  personnel  increased  (in 
the  districts  surveyed)  percent  (table  51)-    Technicians  showed  the 

greatest  increase  (59-0  percent)  with  media  aides  a  close  second  (58-5 
percent).    The  smallest  relative  increase  was  in  media  supervisors 
(30.9  percent).     In  this  case,  it  was  the  medium-sized  school  districts 
that  nearly  consistently  showed  the  largest  percentage  increase.  The 
sole  exception  was  in  the  case  of  technicians »  where  the  smaller  districts 
(fewer  than  5»000  enrollees)  showed  a  100-percent  growth. 

The  influence  of  title  II  in  the  increase  of  personnel  was  sig- 
nificant.   The  percentage  of  districts  crediting  the  program  ranged  frcmi 
a  high  of  39  for  media  aides  to  a  low  of  22  for  professional  positions 
concerned  with  centralized  processing,  with  an  overall  rate  of  27  percent 
media  for  all  persoimel.    Title  II  had  the  most  influence  in  the  employ- 
ment of  media  supervisors,  professionals  concerned  with  centralized 
processing,  and  technicians  in  school  'Kstricts  belgw  5,000  pupils. 

Need  for  Additional  School  District  Media  Personnel 

In  addition  to  already  established  positions  and  media  personnel 
added,  more  than  99  percent  of  school  districts  surveyed  indicated  an 
additional  need  of  Up  to  four  professional  media  specialists  at  the 
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district  level  to  provide  adequately  for  the  administration  of  ESEA 
title  II  (table  52).    Ninety-eight  percent  of  school  districts  indi- 
cated need  for  up  to  four  media  aides  and  technicians  at  the  district 
level  for  administration  of  the  title  II  prograa. 

The  greater  needs  were  expressed  by  districts  having  enrollments 
of  between  300  end  6,000;  the  larger  and  the  very  smalle?!:  required 
fever  additional  staff  by  1967-I968.    School  library  supervisory 
positions  were  reported  in  the  196O-1961  Mahar  study  previously 
mentioned  (footnote  l)  as  more  numeroois  in  larger  school  districts. 

Schools  Served  by  Media  Specialists 

The  number  of  elementary  schools  served  by  one  or  more  school 
media  specialists  rose  from  7,^*8l  in  196U-1965  to  13»953  in  1967-1968, 
an  increase  of  more  than  85  percent  (table  53).    Even  with  this  increase 
in  number  of  elementary  schools  served  by  qualified  media  specialists, 
39,828  elementary  a?  corapared  with  8,066  secondary  schools  did  not  have 
a  media  specialist  in  1967-I968  (table  57).    Of  8,1*95  schools  adding  at 
least  one  modia  specialist  in  a  3-year  period,  nearly  41  percent 
reported  that  title  11  had  influenced  this  change. 

In  196U-I965,  there  were  1,768  schools  (both  elementary  and 
secondary)  where  personnel— generally  certified  teachers— with  less 
than  12  hours  of  library  science  or  audiovisual  education  were  serving 
as  school  media  specialists  (table  5U).    By  1967-I968,  that  number  of 
schools  had  nearly  doubled—to  3»388.    This  was  more  true— to  the 
extent  of  2  to  1— of  elementary  than  of  secondary  schools  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  of  smaller  than  of  larger  school  districts. 
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Full-time  media  aides,  technicians,  and  volunteers,  performing 
clerical  and  secretarial  tasks  and  sanetimes  serving  as  the  only  m^Jdia 
personnel  in  elementary  schools,  increased  sharply  in  number  between 
I96U-65  and  1967-68— media  aides  from  1,700  to  6,2UU  (table  55).  In 
secondary  schools  the  increase  was  also  substantial,  but  not  quite  so 
dramatic— from  2,206  media  aides  to  ^,503,  about  100  percent  (table  56), 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  increase  at  each  level  vas  attributed  to  title 
II, 

Technicians  nearly  doubled  in  elementary  schools  in  the  three- 
year  period,  and  more  than  doubled  in  secondary  schools.    This  is  a 
significant  development,  since  "media  technician"  is  a  fairly  recent 
position.    In  the  absence  of  sufficient  paid  staff,  larger  numbers  of 
volunteers  were  used  to  assist  "in  the  media  program. 

In  196^  -65,  there  were  72,507  schools  without  media  specialists 
or  other  certified  personnel  serving  in  that  capacity.  Approximately 
equal  numbers  lacked  media  aides,  technic i wis,  or  volunteers.    By  1967- 
68,  the  number  of  schools  lackifig  qualified  media  specialists  had 
fallen  by  8,800;  the  number  without  other  certified  personnel  filling 
the  jobs  had  made  a  small  drop  to  70,886;  and  in  respect  to  supportive 
staff,  those  without  media  aides  fell  from  70,569  to  63,1+00.    With  re- 
spect to  technicians  and  volunteers,  the  changes  were  insignificant 
(table  57).  , 

Hat  we  of  Media  Tasks 

Tne  time  spent  by  media  sped all cts  and  other  certified  personnel 
performing  media  functions  was  quite  fragmented  in  I967-68;  few  spent 
large  blocks  of  time  in  any  one  area  of  operation.    More  than  half  the 
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eiementary  schools  reported  that  their  special!, ^ts  spent  10  percent  or 
lef5B  of  their  time  working  with  teachers  on  puch  tasks  as  curricultm 
developroent,  conoultation  on  use  of  media  or  cooperation  in  selection  of 
materials  (30,261*);  working  with  pupily  or  providing  them  with  help  in 
ipffdia  use  (15 •279);  selecting,  ordering,  catalofing,  or  orfanialnr, 
materials  (J?2,92?);  media  center  adiitinistration  (?e,U6l);  or  otht-r 
media  activitieJ?  (table 

A!5  many  as  11,97?  reported  their  media  Fp'^cialistr  pave  no 
time  to  pupils  for  individual »  group  or  class  instruction,  or  even 
helping  in  media  use.    On  the  other  hand,  nearVi*  twice  as  many — ?2,Pl7-- 
reportcd  that  their  speclalipts  gave  hetwron  20  and  60  percent  of  their 
time  to  pupils  for  these  purposes. 

Some  ?2  percent  of  the  sch(  .')ls  piid  that  their  media  specialists 
had  to  spend  more  than  OO  percent  of  their  time  (5t?00  of  them  said  100 
percent)  on  nonmedla    teaching,  adminictration  and  other  media  unrelated 
chores  (table  58)# 

In  secondary  schools,  the  data  differ  only  In  degree  (table  59 )• 
These  i?,ata  underline  the  t\ccd  for  If^creased  professional  personnel. 
They  may  also  suggest  that  some  profes.Tional  media  personnel,  even  under 
optimum  conditions,  elect  to  spend  their  time  on  other  types  of  activities, 
an  indication  of  need  for  upgrading  their  professional  p?reparatl<^n. 
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CHAPTER  X 

EFFECT  OF  TITLE  II  ON  THE 
Q8GANT NATION  OF  MATER lAI^ 

Of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  all  enrolbnent  categories 
(frcjm  300  to  25,000  and  more)  sane  U5»000  reported  classroco  collections 
or  materials  in  196i*-65»  elementary  schools  at  the  rate  of  3  to  I 
over  secondary.    Since  the  fall  of  1965»  some  6,900  additional  elementary, 
and  3»S*00  secondary  schools  instituted  such  collections.    Also  since  then, 
more  than  3U»000  elementary,  and  12,500  secondary,  schools  Improved  their 
classroom  collections.    More  than  6o  percent  stated  that  title  II  had 
had   moderate    to    substantial    influence  on  the  additions  or  Improvonent 
(table  60). 

Fifteen  thousand  schools  with  classrocn  collections  reported 
that  their  collcc'iions  had  been  cataloged  in  I96U-65,  elementary  schools 
again  in  about  a  proportion  of  3  to  I  over  secomlarv  schools.  Since 
1965,  nearly  19»000  more  classroom  collections  were  cataloged,  and  nearly 
30,000  improved  their  cataloging.    Two-thirdU  credited  title  II  with 
moderate  to  subst8,ntial  Influence  on  the  changes  (table  6l}> 

Media  Centers 

Between  196U.68  and  1967-68,  the  proportion  of  schools  with  media 
centers  Increase  from  52  percent  to  85  percent*— frca  38,912  to  62,835* 

*Thefif  percentages  are  calcuj^^ed  on  a  base  of  7**»273  schools  with 
enrollttintfi  of  300  or  aore— $3»7?6  elementary  and  20,^97  secondary. 
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(Nineteen  percent  of  the  elementary  schools  and  6  percent  of  the  secondary 
schools  still  lack  a  media  center.)    The  greater  rate  of  Increase  was  In 
elementary  schools,  from  25»011  to  ^3,598;  secondary,  27  percent,  ftom 
13,901,to  19.237  (table  62).    Of  the  schools  establishing  a  media  center 
for  the  first  time  or  Improving  an  existing  center,  28,507  credited  the 
title  II  prosrem  vlth  havlrig  substantial  Influence. 

Title  II' s  Involvement  Is  further  supported  by  the  fact  that  this 
rate  of  Increase  Is  nearly  four  times  greater  than  the  change  In  an 
earlier  4-vc«r  f»erloH— from  1958-59  to  1962-61--bftfor*»  rh*»  ••nflct»n*»nt 
of  title  II  (table  63). 

Audlovioual  Materials  In  Media  Centers 

The  number  of  schools  which  had  aadiov:!3ual  materials  In  their 
media  centers  also  Increased  dramatically  between  19*^-63  and  1967*68« 
In  elementary  schools,  the  number  x&ore  than  doubled*-frca  l6,177  to 
39»000;  In  secondary,  the  rise  %ra8  87  percent  (table  Here  again, 

the  large  majority  of  respondents  credited  title  II  with  subst^tlal 
(21,761  or   moderate    (lU,U76)  influence  in  the  growth.    Only  U,88l  saw 
no  title  II  effect*    Of  interest,  too,  ir  the  finding  that  of  the  total 
of  the     55,000      schools  which  reported  having  audiovisual  materials 
in  their  media  centers,  more  than   51,000        reported  In^rovoments  in 
their  collections  since  1963*    It  should  be  noted  that  some  elementar^^ 
^d  secondary  schools  were  apparently  still  vithout  audiovisual  ny;<cy-lkls 
in  centralized  media  centers  in  1968*    The  term  media  center  was  tised 
in  this  survey  to  refer  also  to  units  in  a  transitional  stage  where 
collections  consisted  largely  of  printed  materials* 


; 

Resource  Centers 

Sxipplemeotary  school  media  centers,  structured  on  a  subject  or 
grade  level  basis  and  containing  special  collections  of  instructional 
materials  administered  by  the  school  media  center,  are  described  as 
"resource  centers."    There  vere  feyer  than  10,CXX)  of  these  in  I96U-65-- 
6,800  in  elementary  schools  and  3»000  in  secondary.    By  1967-68  there 
were  10,300  more  elementary  and  1|,200  secondary  school  with  resource 
center tff  and  of  the  aggregate  2S»|,U00,  more  than  22,000  had  been  lAprov^d 
since  1965.    Here  again  there  waw  an  overwhelming  prepon(i>t ranee  of  or*>^it 
to  title  II  for  the  changes  (table  63). 

Technological  Equipnent  in  Media  Centers 

Title  II  does  not  allow  acquisition  of  equipment  with  it«  funds > 
btit  the  increased  availability  through  title  11  of  materials  for  use  wib 
projectors,  viewers,  readers,  and  similar  equipment  may  be  expected  to 
have  affected  its  procurement  with  other  funds. 

In  196U»63  only  U,300  school  media  centers  possessed  such  equipment 
as  television  sets,  bm  filn  projectors,  coaputer  consoles*  dial  access 
systems,  and  the  l^ke.    By  1967*68,  that  uumber  bad  nearly  quintupled. 
Even  though  title  II  did  not  pay  far  the  new  equipment  (nearly  l8,000 
reported  improvement  in  existing  equipment  after  1963  as  well)  consid* 
erably  mGre  than  half  the  respondents  said  title  II  influenced  the 
additions  substantially  or  moderately  (table  66), 
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CHAPTF.R  XI 

ACCl:SSIbILITY  OF  MATERIALS  ACOUIRED 
vnil  TITLE  II  FU>m3 

The  m».'tho^1  tnusL  frequently  use!  by  State  '^opartiMents  of  cflucation 
for  acquisition  of  instructional  nnterials  in  tht  title  TI  piogrfim  is 
the  cuthorizatlon  for  thrir  purchase  by  locul  nuMic  school  '^'istricts 
rtfter  HpprovftI  of  pro'ccl  applications.    The  State  'Jcpartments  notify 
districts  of  the  amounts  allot Le'^  to  them  under  relative  nec»1  forirulas 
for  mater iAls  to  he  used  by  pahlic  wntl  private  school  children  and 
teachers  within  school  district  geographic  boundnries.     The  diRtricts 
then  make  pro'eCt  apolications  which  list  or  describe  the  school  library 
resources,  textbooks^  and  other  instructional  materials  nee«^ed  by  the 
public  school  pupils  and  teachers »  anc  include  materials  requested  by  the 
private  school  officials  within  their  boundaries  for  use  by  their  pupils 
and  teaching  staffs- 

In  the  most  coimonly  used  method,  after  proiect  applications  are 
approved,  locnl  school  districts  order  from  vendors  naterlals  to  be 
deli.vered  either  to  a  central  point  in  the  school  district  for  redistri- 
bution, or  directly  to  individual  schools*    Huring  the  first  year  of  the 
title  XT  program,  there  were  some  delays  in  delivery  of  materials  because 
of  shortages  in  irventory  of  publishers  and  Jobbers,  or  because  of  other 
factors  related  to  the  increase  in  demand  for  materials  spurred  by  new 
Federal  funds.    For  example,  a  shortage  of  binding  board  slowed  book 
production.    Iliese  problems  were  for  the  mostr  part  resolved  by  the  end 
of  the  second  year  of  the  orogrem,  and  materials  ordered  under  the  title 
II  program  were  deliveied  in  reasonable  time. 

« 
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To  help  States  and  school  dlstrlcis  provide  ifflclent  service 
In  the  acquisition,  circulation,  and  loan  of  fflaterials,  the  costs  of 
ordering,  processing,  cataloging,  arA  delivering  uaterials  to  the  initial 
place  of  use  were  made  eligible  in  the  title  II  regulations*    In  seme 
school  districts,  processing  is  perfonned  by  a  school  district  processing 
center;  In  others,  ecasnerclal  processing  services  are  used*  State 
departifients  of  education  share  administrative  costs  with  school  districts, 
particularly  larger  ones,  for  acquisition  and  processing.  Nevertheless, 
in  some  very  large  school  districts,  procedures  for  making  materials 
accessible  to  thousands  of  pupils  an£  teachers  in  schools  have  been 
slower  thai)  desirable*    The  number  of  such  delays,  however,  has  been 
relatively  small ;  through  efficient  organization  and  hard  work  of  media 
personnel,  books  and  other  natf?rial6  are  made  available  in  public  and 
private  schools  within  a  reasonable  time  after  delivery  by  vendors. 

Locations  Frorn  Which  Materials  are  Circulated 

School  library  resources  in  the  title  II  program  are  usually 
msiSe  avallsble  through  media  centers  > school  libraries)  by  loan  in 
individual  schools  to  pupils  and  teachers,  or  in  classrooms*    frcn  some 
large  district  centers,  or  multidistrict  centers,  materials  are  made 
available  through  loans  to  teachers*    States  which  have  intermediate 
units  use  t^  for  distribution  of  materials  in  the  title  II  program 
to  schools  in  sparse  rural  areas*    Mobile  equipment  is  enployed  to 
transport  materials  In  ^cme  rural  areas,  such  as  the  upper  peninsula 
of  Michigan,  central  and  western  Nebraska,  cmd  Alaska* 
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Public  schools  were  asked  to  check  locations  from  which  school 
library  resources  and  other  Instructional  materials  purchased  with  ESEA. 
title  II  funds  could  be  borrowed  by  their  children  and  teachers.     In  all 
cases >  school  media  centers  («ven  In  elementary  schools)  outnumbered  other 
locations,  with  classroom  collections  close  behind  (table  67). 

School  districts  were  asked  to  indicate  the  agency  administering 
materials  acquired  with  ZStA  title  II  funds  to  the  children  and  teachers 
in  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools  within  their  geographical 
boundaries* 

In  more  than  60  percent  of  the  local  school  districts  participating 
in  title  II,  the  program  for  private  school  children  and  teache/s  was 
administered  by  the  district  Itself;  In  about  25  percent,  title  II  was 
administered  directly  by  the  State  department  of  education;  In  the 
remainder,  the  program  was  handled  by  other  agencies*    The  one  agency 
most  often  identified  was  the  Intermediate  school  district*  Regional 
tiubagencles I  public  school  districts  acting  as  StUbagencles  for  the 
private  school  sector  of  the  program  in  the  entire  State ,  and  the  two 
agencies  administering  title  il  for  the  U*S*  Commissioner  of  Education 
In  Nebraska  and  Oklahoms  also  administered  the  program  for  private  school 
children  and  teachers* 

The  administering  agencies  for  private  school  children  and  teachers 
were  asked  to  check  sources  from  vihlch  their  participants  could  borrow 
school  library  resources  and  other  instructional  materials  acquired  under 
title  II*    Private  school  media  centers  ranked  first,  followed  by  private 
school  classrooms*    Public  school  media  centers  came  third  (table  68) « 
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Loan  Terms 

The  increased  volume  of  materials  made  available  by  the  CiCle  II 
program  and  a  broader  view  of  Che  role  of  these  materials  in  Che  learning 
process,  have  caused  school  administrators  and  media  specialists  to  relax 
rules  concerning  their  circulatipn*     It  is  now  not  unusual  for  pupils  to 
borrow  not  only  books,  but  films,  recordings,  tapes,  art  reproductions, 
and  naps  for  home  use* 

The  time  these  borrowed  materials  may  be  kept  varied  among  schools 
and  school  districts*    They  tended  to  be  somewhat  more  restrictive  In  loan 
of  audiovisual  materials,  perhaps  because  quantities  of  printed  materials 
available  are  generally  somewhat  larger*    School  district  media  centers 
appear  to  emphasise  circulation  of  audiovisual  rather  than  print 
materials  (table  69)* 

Maintenance  of  Catalogs  or  Lists  for  Circulation  of  Materials 

States  are  required  to  provide  for  maintenance  of  catalogs  or  lists 
of  materials  acquired  with  title  II  funds,  in  order  to  assure  that 
children  and  teachers  will  have  reasonable  access  to  the  m^iterials*  The 
lists  are  prepared  by  State  departments  of  education,  in  school  districts, 
or  by  individual  schools*    They  nay  be  limited  to  certain  kinds  of 
materials*  such  as  art  prints  or  professional  Journals;  sometimes  only 
those  titles  useful  in  a  specific  subject  Area,  such  as  State  or  local 
history,  may  he  included*    Eighty-nine  percent  of  the  -districts  responding 
to  this  question  had  lists  available  at  the  district  level,  and  72  percent 
at  the  school  level*    Of  these,  most  drew  from  school  library  resources 
rather  than  frUon  other  instructional  materials  or  textbooks  (table  70)* 


97-457  O  -  73  -  pt.  4  16 
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CHAPTER  XII 

EFFECT  OF  TITLE  II  ON  PLTPIL  AND  TEACHER 
USE  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Pupil  Use.  1965-1968 

Some  59,000  schools  (40,800  elementary  and  18,400  secondary) 
reported  increased  use  of  school  media  centers  £or  class  assignments 
between  1963  and  1968.    Of  these,  nearly  three-fourths  attributed  to 
title  II  substantial  or  moderate  responsibility.    Fewer  than  4  percent 
thought  title  II  had  no  part  in  influencing  the  change  (table  71).  The 
greatest  number  of  schools  reporting  such  change  were  in  the  school 
districts  with  enrollments  fewer  than  25,000*    Increased  use  was  greatest 
in  the  smallest  districts,  and  here  title  II 's  involvement  was  considered 
highest*    This  would  appear  to  bear  out  the  conclusion  that  availability 
of  media  centers  encourages  utilization  of  their  materials*     (About  5 
percent  of  the  schools  reported  no  change,  and  the  greater  proportion  of 
these  were  in  the  largest  districts,  where  media  centers  were  already 
available  and  In  use  to  a  relatively  larger  extent  by  1965  than  in  the 
small  districts*) 

The  number  of  schools  reporting  an  Increase  In  the  use  of  the  media 
center  for  pupils  with  reading  difficulties  for  the  period  1965*66  through 
1967-68  was  57,876  (table  72) »    0£  these,  28»4  percent  said  that  this 
Increase  was  attributable  to  a  aubstantial  extent  to  the  ESEA  title  II 
program*    A  moderate  extent  was  reported  by  41*6  percent  of  the  total* 
The  number  of  schools  so  reporting  was  somewhat  less  thon  the  number 
telating  the  Increase  in  use  of  the  media  center  for  school  assignments 
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(table  71).    Nevertheless,  It  Is  significant  that  title  II  contributed 
reading  materials  for  poor  readers  In  more  than  Uo,000  elementary 
schools.    Schools  In  districts  25,000  and  over  in  enrollment  attributed 
substantial  Increases  in  the  use  by  poor  readers  of  media  centers  to 
a  greater  extent  than  schools  In  districts  of  loKer  enrollments  (table 
72,  column  11 ). 

This  fact  can  be  related  to  the  findings  in  the  ESEA  title  I 
evaluative  report  for  1968  that  "the  large  majority  of  disadvantaged 
pupils  enrolled  in  elementary  schools  assisted  by  title  I  live  in 
cities  and  rural  areas  rather  than  in  suburbs"  and  that  "the  educationally 
disadvantaged  pupil        probably  requires  special  remedial  programs  in 
basic  skills— reading,  arithmetic,  and  language  usage."!,/ 

A  most  interesting  aspect  of  the  reports  on  increased  use  of 
school  media  centers  by  pupils  from  1965  to  1968  is  that  the  largest 
number  of  schools  reported  Increased  use  for  reading  for  pleasure: 
60,000  schools.    Only  U  percent  reported  no  increase  (table  7^).  In 
this  case,  9^  percent  of  the  largest  districts  and  95  percent  of  the 
smallect  showed  a  rise.    Of  the  middle  range--di8trlcts  with  enrollments 
between  5|000  and  25 1 000- -97  percent  reported  an  increase  in  this  cate- 
gory.   Attribution  to  title  II  of  some  responsibility  ranged  frco  70 
percent  moderate  to  aubatantial  (largest  districts)  to  BO  percent 
(smallest  districts). 

These  data  can  be  interpreted  to  reflect  ^  number  of  concomitant 
factors.    Materials  selected  in  the  title  II  program  were  apparently  liked 

T7    Education  of  the  Disadvantaged*    An  Evaluative  Repbrt  on  Title  I. 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.    Fiscal  Year  196S. 
Washington.  D.C«,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Office  of  Education,  1970.    pp.  7  and  80. 
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by  school  pupils,  and,  since  improveoient  in  reading  proficiency  is 
associated  with  liking  to  read,  the  title  II  program  must  have 
assisted  pupils  to  become  better  readers. 

Schools  reporting  increased  use  of  the  media  centers  by  gifted 
children  were  less  numerous:    5^,000,  with  the  school  district  size 
having  a  direct  be&rlng.    The  smallest  districts  comprised  nearly  half 
the  number  reporting  increased  use  (25,000).    The  proportion  of  schools 
reporting  no  change  in  medl?i  nenter  use  by  gifted  children  was  10  per** 
cent  (table  73).    Attribution  of  responsibility  to  title  II  for  the 
increase  was  slightly  higher,  in  this  instance — 68*7  percent* 

Audiavioual  Materials  \ 

Only  20  percent  of  the  reporting  schools  said  that  there  was  an 
increase  in  use  of  audiovisual  materials  borrowed  by  pupils  for  home 
use,  with  middle- .  ize  districts  showing  the  largest  number  (21.5 
percent),  the  smallest  20.1*  percent,  and  the  largest  districts  somewhat 
less  than  17  percent  (table  75).    These  facts  may  reflect  to  sane  degree 
the  greater  amount  of  title  II  funds  n«ed  for  printed  materials  than  for 
audiovisual.    Then  too,  lending  equipment  to  pupils  for  heme  use,  along 
with  the  audiovisual  materials,  Is  a  rather  recent  development  in  schools. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  schools  with  special-purpose  grants  under 
title  II  where  unusually  large  amounts  were  spent  for  audiovisual 
materials,  heme  use  of  these  materials  has  greatly  increased.    The  study 
Bnphasls  on  accellence  in  School  Media  Programs,  cited  in  chapter  I,  shows 
that  in  homes  previously  without  access  to  audiovisual  materials,  their 
introduction  has  stimulated  exceptional  Interest  by  parents  in  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  changed  their  attitudes  toward  school 
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and  learning.    Moreover  ,  as  one  teacher  reported,  "the  availability 
of  audiovisual  materials  for  Independent  use.  .-has  Increased  student 
interest  in  reading  and  study." 

Teacher  Use 

Respondents  In  the  survey  were  asked  to  report  on  teacher 
practices  in  relation  to  instructional  materials,  specifically  increases 
in  the  following  practices: 

.1.    Evaluates  Eaaterial  before  purchase; 

2.    Gives  assistance  in  selecting  new  materials; 

3»    Uses  professional  materia?.s; 

U«    Bequests  assistance  of  media  specialists  in 
locating  materials; 

5«    Brings  classes  to  media  center  for  talnlng  in  its  vise; 

6«    Borrows  materials  for  classroom  work; 

7*    Requests  participation  of  tt(?dla  specialists  in  team 
teaching  or  other  instructional  activities. 

Many  more  schools  by  far  reported  increases  in  all  these  practices 

than  reported  no  change.    Nearly  95  percent  of  the  schools  said  that 

increasingly  teachers  were  asking  media  specialists  for  help  in  locating 

materials  {No»  k)  and  borrowing  materials  for  classroon  work  (No.  6). 

Just  fewer  than  92  percent  reported  that  teachers  were  using  professional 

materials  to  a  greater  extent  (Nc*  3)  and  helping  select  new  materials 

(No.  2),    Nearly  88  percent  said  that  to  a  greater  extent  teachers  were 
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bringing  their  classes  to  the  media  centers  to  learn  about  them.  About 
83  percent  (see  table  76)  reported  an  Increase  in  the  use  of  teachers  to 
evaluate  materials  before  purchase  (N0..I), 

OnJ-'  63  percent  reported  that  teachers  were  increasingly  involving 
media  specialists  in  team  teaching  or  other  instructional  activities 
(No.  7).     Teara  teaching  Is  a  relatively  newer  development,  and  there  has 
perhaps  been  insufficient  time  or  opportunity  for  involvement  of  media 
specialists. 

Two  title  Unrelated  studies  published  in  1969  and  mentioned  earlier 
in  the  text  may  hold  another  clue.    Emphasis  on  Excellence  in  School  Media 
Programs  (see  footnote  2,  f;hapter  I)  indicates  that  teacher  practices  are 
influenced  to  change  to  a  substantial  extent  where  optimum  amounts  of 
materials  are  made  available.    Descriptive  Case  Studies  of  Nine  Elementary 
School  Media  Centers  Ir  Three  Inner  Cities  (see  footnote  3,  chapter  I),  which 
deals  with  schools  where  only  minimal  or  average  amounts  of  materials  were 
made  available,  shows  that  instructional  practices  did  not  appear  to  be 
greatly  affected.     (Pupils,  on  the  other  hand,  respond  positively  to  even 
modest  amounts  of  materials.)    It  seems  a  reasonable  speculation  that 
teachers  would  change  their  practices  only  when  there  were  assurances  of 
sufficient  quantities  of  materials  to  serve  all  their  pupils;  or  that  an 
abundance  of  new  materials  might  stimulate  a  totally  new  approach  to 
instructional  methodology  in  the  whole  school*s  program. 
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SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Suiunary 

It  viU  be  recalled  that  t\\e  survey  was  undertaken  in  response 
to  certain  questions: 

1,  Is  the  intent  of  the  statute  being  carried  out? 

2,  Is  the  program  effective  in  attaining  the  goals 
reflected  in  the  statute? 

3,  JIas  the  maxiJnum  statutory  authority  been 
exercised  in  attaining  the  goals  sought? 

U,    Is  a  revision  of  the  law  necersory? 

Hov  the  Profcram  Met  the  Intent  of  the  Statute 

Question  1  is  answered  by  saying  that  the  intent  with  respect 
specifically  to  title  II  was  to  e?Kiploy  an  upgrading  of  quantity  and 
quality  of  instructional  materials  to  further  the  general  objective  of 
the  act:    "To  strengthen  and  iinprove  eda'.fiticnal  quality  and 
educational  opportunities  in  the  Nation's  elementary  and  secondary 
schools/'    The  intent  is  being  carried  out  to  tM  extent  possible 
with  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  program. 

Whether  the  program  has  been  effective  in  attaining  the  goals 
(question  2)  must  be  answered  with  the  same  qualification:    to  the  extent 
possible.    Very  nearly  all  eligil^ie  public  and  private  school  children 
ttJichers  have  benefited  from  title  11.    TVie  survey  data  Indicate,  hovever, 
that  even  those  Instructional  materials  added  under  title  IT  to  supplement 
those  acquired  through  State  and  local  efforts  fell  far  short  of  being 
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adequate  to  support  educational  prot^rams  of  high  quality.  The  follovdng 
summary  of  significant  findings  of  the  siirvey  demonstrates  this  Inadequacy: 

The  greatest  proportion  of  funds  spent  for  instructional  materials 
comes  from  State  and  local  sources.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  title  II,  in 
addition  to  suppXoi&ent ing  these  funds,  also  stimulated  State  and  local 
efforts  everi  further.    Yet  despite  Incresaed  expenditures  from  all  sources, 
in  1967*68  only  16  percent  of  the  school  districts  met  or  exceeded  the 
American  Library  Association's  standards  of  196O. 

The  total  of  library  books,  audiovisual  natcrials,  and  other  materials 
was  insufficient  In  more  than  50  percent  of  the  elementary  schools  and 
between  33  «nd       percent  of  the  secondary  schools  to  meet  State  standards 
for  school  library  materials,    A  generally  acute  need  for  materials 
<;ontinues  to  exist  In  nearly  all  school  districts  surveyed. 

Question  3  dealt  with  the  exercise  of  maximum  stitirtory  authority  in 
attaining  the  goals  of  the  statute.    The  survey  did  not  deal  with  State 
management  of  the  program.    Annual  reports  from  State  departments  of 
education  have  been  used  each  fiscal  year  as  the  basis  for  ESEA  title  II 
program  reports,  which  have  dealt  at  sowe  length  with  program  raiinagement.i^ 

17    U.  S,  Depfij»tment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,    Office  of  Education, 
First  Annual  Report,  Fiscal  Year  1966^  Title  II >  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965;    School  Library  Resources,  Textbooks,  and  Other 
Instructional  Materials,    Washington,  U,  S,  Government  Printing  Office, 
1967.    73  pp, 

1/   .    Second  Annual  Report^  Fiscal  Year  1967,  Title  ir,_  Elementary 

and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965     School  Llbr&ry  Resources,  Textbooks , 
and  Other  Instructional  Materials;    Washington,  U,  S,  Government  Printing 
Office,  1969,  '78  pp. 

3/   .    Third  Annual  Report,  Fiscal  Year  1968,  Title  II,  Elementary 

and  Secondary  Education  Act  ofl965:    School  Library  Resources,  Textbooks, 
and  Other  Instructional  Materials,    Washington,  U,  S,  Goverrvnent  Printing 
Office,  1970,    70  pp, 

The  Federal-State  Partnership  for  Education;  the  fifth  annual  report  of 
the  Advisory  Council  on  state  Departments  or  Education^    Wa.gMngton;  t?,  5, 
Government  Printing  Office,  1970#    pp.  67-97 • 
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The  data  in  these  reports  indicate  that  State  departments  of  education  have 
administered  the  ESEA  title  II  program  in  accordance  with  statutory  authority. 

On  question  U"-"Is  a  revisitTi,  of  the  lav  necessary?"- -the  survey  of 
ESEA  title  II  showed  progress  in  upgrading  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
instructional  materials  made  available  to  pupils  and  teachers.    Nevertheless^  . 
some  revisions  of  the  lav  nay  be  desirable  to  attain  the  goals.    For  example, 
school  district  central  offices  have  indicated  a  need  for  additional 
professional  and  clerical  personnel  to  administer  the  title  II  prograa. 
Although  the  act  permits  the  use  of  an  amount  equal  to  ^  percent  of  the 
amount  paid  to  the  State  in  any  year,  or  $^0,000,  whlc'ivever  is  greater,  for 
administration  of  the  State  plan,  ari  further  permits  the  State  to  make 
appropriate  administrative  funds  avllable  to  local  education  agencies  for 
responsibilities  assigned  to  them  in  the  distribution  and  contral  of  materials 
acquired  with  title  II  funds ,  the  amounts  made  ii,v&l.lable  to  Stc.te  and  local 
education  agencies  hav«  been  inadequate  for  program  administration,  in 
addition  to  increased  admlnititrative  support,  good  program  management 
in  State  departments  of  education  require  competent  supporting  staff 
for  planning ,  evaluation,  and  dissemination. 

Relative  Need 

The  1966-68  data  on  relative  need  and  expenditures  under  title  II 
indicate  that  school  dlstf/ict  personnel  vho  are  involved  in  its  administration 
require  specific  direction  In  the  application  of  relative  need  Indexes  within 
school  districts.    All  State  i«9partment8  of  education  employ  relative  need 
criteria  in  the  admini8tratic«n  of  title  II.    Among  school  illstrlcta,  there  is 
a  trend  avay  fVom  per  pupil  factors,  equaliiatioii  fozimilas,  and  other  economic 
indexes  and  toward  the  use  of  more  precise  criteria  such  as  local  effort  for 
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instructional  materials  in  relation  to  financial  ability  and  special  needs  of 
pupils.    Howeveri  In  this  survey,  the  operation  of  relative  need  factors  In 
local  school  districts  was  seld:)m  evident  in  the  expenditure,  data  or  the  data 
on  quantity  of  materials  made  available. 

The  pattern  of  expenditures  (1966-68)  under  the  title       progratn  was 
generally  In  the  middle  range,  from  $1.0l-$3  per  pupil,  regardless  of  school 
district  enrollment,  educational  level,,  or  socii>economic  or  ethnic  composition 
of  the  school.    Significant  differentiation  In  expenditures  among  pupils  In 
different  schools  was  rare,  but  the  distribution  of  expenditures  for  materials 
for  public  and  private  school  pupils  appeared  equitable. 

Selection  Methods 

Data  on  the  selection  of  Instructional  taaterials  purchased  with  title  II 
funds  show  a  general  adherence  to  the  criteria  set  forth  In  State  plans.  Ma- 
terials acquired  with  title  II  funds  have  been  selected}  according  to  standard 
practices,  with  media  specialists,  teachers,  and  cutriculum  personn<iI  cooper- 
ating to  select  media  of  sufficient  range  and  variety  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
pupils  and  teachers  using  them.    The  process  of  selection  has  frequently  include 
examination  or  review  of  school  library  resources  before  ordering;  generally, 
however,  the  process  of  selection  was  expedited  by  usR  of  standard  selection 
tools,  review  periodicals,  and  professional  bibliographies. 

Since  1964-65,  appraisals  of  media  by  school  media  specialists  indicate 
improved  relevance  to  the  curriculum  and  pupil  needs,  greater  up-to-dateness 
and  Vilgher  quality  of  content  and  format  in  instructional  materials.    But  in 
many  schools,  elementary  and  secondary  school  children  and  teachers  still  do 
not  have  access  to  the  variety  of  mateitlals  required  for  teaching  and  learning. 
As  thoim  in  the  survey,  high-interest,  low-vocabulary  materials  rank  first 
in  priority,  with  library  books  for  basic  collections  and  audiovisual 
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materials  for  individual  pupil  use  ranking  second  and  third.    Also,  audiovisual 
equipment  was  found  not  to  be  sufficiently  availsbie  Tc^r  adequate  use  of 
materials* 

New  Kgdia  Centers 

In  the  3-year  period  from  196A-65  to  1967-68,  the  ti^le  II  program  had 
substantial  effect  on  the  establishment  and  Improvement  of  new  public  elementarv 
and  secondary  school  media  centers.    The  proportion  of  schools  with  media 
centers  increased  from  52  to  85  percent,  largely  in  elementary  schools.  But 
19  percent  of  the  elemef/i^ary  schools  and  6  percent  of  the  secondary  schools 
surveyed  still  had  no  media  centers  in  1967-68. 

Under  title  II,  me^la  services  for  students  and  teachers  expanded: 
audiovisual  materials  were  added  to  media  centers  for  the  first  time;  existing 
collections  of  audiovisual  materials  were  improved;  and  classroom  collections 
were  established  or  improved.    The  title  II  program  had  little  effect  on  the 
addition  or  improvement  of  recently  developed  technological  equipment  for  media 
centers,  such  as  computer  consoles,  television,  8Dm  projectors,  and  dial  access 
systems.     Such  equipiaent  is  not  eligible  for  acquisition  with  title  IT  funds. 

Title  II  had  a  significant  Impact  on  the  school  media  center  by  pupils, 
especially  In  preparation  of  class  assignments  and  reading  for  pleasure.  Its 
Influencv:  on  use  of  the  media  center  by  pupils  with  reading  difficulties  and 
by  gifted  pupils  was  also  noteworthy. 

Title  II  was  reported  as  having  marked  influence  on  the  Increased  partic- 
ipation of  classroom  teachers  In  evaluating  Instructional  materia^'is  before 
purchase,  assisting  loedla  specialists  in  selection  of  materials,  and  requesting 
assistance  from  media  personnel  in  locating  materials.    The  low  rate  of  change 
in  media  staff  participation  in  team  teaching  and  other  instructional  activities 
is  probably  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  material  added  In  many 
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schools  under  title  II  vas  Insufficient  to  influence  teachers  to  change 
their  instructional  methods. 

Although  the  siVhool  niedla  center  vas  the  most  common  location  for 
title  II  materials ,  the  suirvey  found  ^hesc  materials  were  also  circulated 
from  and  used  in  school  classrooms,  school  district  or  multidistrict  media 
centers^  intenriediate  education  agencies,  and  mobile  school  library  uni^s. 
Increased  quantities  of  available  materials  caused  relaxation  of  rules 
concerned  with  use  of  materials;  howevert  schools  still  tended  to  be  more 
restrictive  in  loan  of  audiovisual  niaterials  than  printed  materials. 

Most  school  districts  maintained  selective  lists  and  catalogs  of 
title  II  materials  so  that  public  and  private  school  pupils  and  teachers 
could  have  ac^c^tss  to  them. 

Media  Personnel 

Although  title  II  has  stimulated  the  employment  of  school  ni'tdla 
personnel  in  school  district  central  offices  and  contributed  to  the  estsb- 
lishment  of  coordinated  school  district  media  support  services,  more  than 
98  percent  of  the  school  districts  Indicated  need  for  professional  and 
clerical  media  staff  to  adequately  administer  the  title  II  program.  The 
program  also  has  had  substantial  impact  on  Che  employment  of  media  personnel! 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  but  the  number  of  schools  vlthout  media 
staffs  especially  elementary  schools  and  all  schools  in  small  school  districts* 
is  still  high.    These  data, and  those  collected  on  the  time  inedia  specialists 
spend  on  various  activities,  show  that  many  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
lack  sufficient  media  personnel  to  work  on  curriculum  development,  consult 
with  teachers,  or  provide  classroom  Instruction  in  media  use. 
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Reconimendations 


To  improve  the  education  of  public  and  private  cleeentary  and 
secondary  schopl  pupils,  it  is  recommended  that  the  ESEA  title  II  program 
be  continued,  because: 

1.  Some  but  not  all  eligible  pupils  and  teachers  have  been 
provided  with  sufficient  additional  instructional  materials 
of  high  quality. 

2.  State  and  local  support  for  school  library  resources  and 
other  instructional  materials  was  stimulated  by  title  II 
and  evidence  indicates  that  continued  stimulus  is  needed. 

3.  The  proportion  of  public  schools,  particularly  elementary 
schools,  with  media  centers  increased  significantly,  and 
continuation  of  the  program  would  effect  further  gains  in 
the  development  of  media  centers. 

4.  Improvement  since  1964-65  in  relevance  of  materials  to  the 
curriculum  and  pupil  needs,  up-to-dateness,  and  quality  of 
conti^t  and  format  argue  strongly  for  continuation. 

5.  Adequate  amounts  of  audiovisual  materials  are  needed  it  all 
schools,  although  for  the  first  time,  some  schools  havfv  added 
these  materials. 

6.  Increased  p\^il  use  of  instructional  materials  in  school  media 
centers,  especially  in  relation  to  the  preparation  of  class 
assignments  and  reading  (or  pleasure,  points  to  the  necessity 
for  mor<».  of  this  kind  of  motivation. 

7.  Increased  teacher  participation  in  selection  of  instructional 
materials  and  use  of  materials  where  they  are  available  in 
sufficient  quantities  makes  obvious  the  need  for  more  acquisitions 
to  bring  materials  in  all  schools  up  to  levels  essential  for 
teacher  use. 

8.  The  title  II  program  stimulates  the  employment  of  professional, 
paraprofessional,  and  clerical  media  personnel. 

To  increase  the  impact  of  title  II,  it  is  recommended  that: 

I.    The  Federal  supplement  to  State  and  local  funds  through  title  II 
be  increased  to  the  level  of  authorization*    Title  II  has  con- 
tributed about  8  percent  of  the  annual  cost  of  instructional 
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materials  and  this  should  be  increased  to  at  le^st  16  percent, 
and,  if  possible,  to  25  percent.     If  the  Federal  share  were 
25  percent  the  amount  would  be  about  $700  million  to  meet 
national  standards  for  annual  expenditures  for  materials  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.    In  the  event  of  grant 
consolidation,  safeguards  should  be  provided  for  assuring  a 
fair  share  of  the  funds  for  instructional  materials,  because 
the  unmet  and  continuing  needs  for  such  materials  are  so  great 
and  their  role  in  supporting  instruction  is  so  >7ltal. 

2.  Increased  funding  be  provided  for  State  and  local  a'f mir* stratJon 
of  the  program  to  obtain  the  additional  perso^ne^  needed  to 
administer  it.    Additional  personnel  in  State  departments- of 
education  are  also  needed  to  carry  out  title  II* s  commitment  to 
the  Right-To-Read  effort. 

3.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  provide  technical  assistance  to 
State  departments  of  education  in  the  revision  of  relative  need 
formulas  and  develop  models  for  possible  State  use  or  adaptation. 
In  turn.  State  departments  of  education  should  provide  school 
district  personnel  who  administer  the  title  II  program  with  the 
specific  direction  and  leadership  needed  for  applying  relctlve 
need  formulas. 

4.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  Increase  Its  assistance  to  States 
in  planning,  evaluation,  and  dissemination  activities  required 
for  good  program  management. 

5.  Special  emphasis  be  placed  on  the  use  of  titl«  II  funds  to  supply 
high-interest,  low-vocabulary  materials  as  psfti  of  the  Rlght-To- 
Read  effort. 


It  is  further  recommended  thats 

The  title  II  program  be  reevaluated    at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973, 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

WASmINCTON.  O.C.  207C2 

BUDGET  BUHEAU  NO.  SI.S6aOI« 

ESEA,  TITLE  15  SURV\'?Y 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT  QUESTIONNAIRE 

IMPORTANT:  Vle»»,r  trvtrw  H>e  Ji-tinittunii  UEKOHE  compleUn^ 
Ihia  <]UF»lior>nairr  and  irfrr  to  Ihrm  as  you  provtife  ygur  annwrrti 


□1 


?.  REFER  TO  ATTACHED  DEFINITIONS  BEFORE  ANSWERING  THIS  ITEM.  IF  YOU  DO  NOT  HAVE  THE  INFORMATION  REQUESTED.  PLEASE  ESTI> 
MATE.  MHEN  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  GRADES  ARE  HOUSED  IN  ONE  SCHOOL  PLANT.  COUNT  THEM  AS  TwO  SCHOOLS.  IF  YOUR 
SCHOOL  OtSTRlCT  *AS  nOT  tN  EXISTENCE  DURING  ANY  OHE  OF  THC  YEARi  INDICATED.  ENTER  *»A"  fflfu*  /ipci.r.Mr)  In  THE  APPROPRIATE 
BLOCKS. 


COLUMN  b.   EnU'l  Jhe  toUl  numbet  «>1  SCHOOLS  m  v»ut  dt»Utcl 
lot  i-aoh  yr#>  «n<i  for  t-ach  Irvrt  of  school  ilemKi'd  in  Column  «> 
COLUMNS  t'.  d,  and  e.  Enter  the  lotsi  numlier  of  msirurtional 
prrsuitnrl  tn  your  (liittricl  on  Ortohrr  1  of  vitvh  year,  snd  foj 
each  h'vri  of  school  ilrmi<t-d  tn  Column  a. 

COLUMN  f.  Enter  the  lot  si  number  of  CHILDREN  tn  your  distriit 
on  Ot'to)tr>  t  of  each  year  tn  each  tevi'l  of  school  ilerpKed  m 

Column  s. 


COLUMN  It'  EnWi  thv  numV>fT  u(  «t:hooU  ^Nho«e  vhildim  snd 
insiiut'lional  pfrsimnt-l  partiopMird  tn  KSEA.  Tillr  II  duimK  rach 
ye«i  and  lor  caih  level  uf  school  itrmtired  tn  Column  s. 

COLUMNS  h.  i.  snd  |.  Enter  tht>  number  of  tnatrurtional  personnel 
stttifjiod  to  the  scliiiulk  onteroJ  in  Column  k* 

COLUMN  k.  Enirr  iho  number  of  chittUi-n  miolled  in  the  Sihnola 
enleied  in  Column  k  on  Oi'lobiT  I  for  earh  tevel  and  ypfcr  itemi'ed 
tn  C»lutnn  a. 
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3,  IF  VOU  HAVE  PUIIIC  SCHOOLS  IN  TOUff  DISTRICT  WHOSE  TEACHERS  AND  CHILDREN  DID  NOT  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  6SEA,  TITLE  Jl  PRO- 
GRAM IN  ANY  OF  THE  YEARS  INDICATED  BELD*.  SUPPLY  THE  NUUBERS  OF  THOSE  SCHOOLS  OPPOSITE  THE  REASONS  GIVEN  BELOW  FOR 
NONPARTtCIPATlOK.   FOR  EACH  SCHOOL,  CONSIDER  ONLY  THE  MAJOR  REASON  FOR  NONPARTICIPaTION.  (H*pott  ••<h  ichooronlf  ene».) 

_    WHEN  ELEMENTARY  ANO  SECONOaRv  CRAPES  APE  hOUSEO  IN  ONE  SCHOOL  PLANT.  COUNT  ThEm  AS  TWO  SCHOCLS,   


PUBLIC 
Etc. 
Entarv 


MAJOR  flEAIDN&f  ON  NDNPART  IClP  A  TIDM  OP  SCHOOLS'  CHILDREN  ANO  TCACHCni 


(I).  CKCLUDCD  av  STATE  PLAN  •nOVlSlON 


E|KCLUDC0  ev  OtITRlCT  ON  TkC  6A$(I  Or  RCLAKve  UttO 


(J).  <^hdscndt  id  paptilipatc 


«t,  FAlLCD  ID  SUBMIT  ^EOuiMCD  DOC  I>M  CN  T  A  T  IDN 


;si,  pcceiveo  funds  from  dthcn  fcocral  iourcei 


{•),  OTHER  \SpmttlY) 


El).  CKCLUDCD  aV  STAVE  »LAN  PROviSiON 


i»i,  cxcLUDED  av  District  on  the  «Aiii  of  rclative  ncco 


(10).  CH04C  not  *o  participatc 


ill).  rAILCO  to  tUWMIT  RCOUIRtO  OD  CUMtW  T  A  T  ION 


III.  RECCfVED  FUNDS  FROM  OThCR  pCOERAL  lOURCCi 


IJ),  OTHCR  fSp*eUy}  r 


lf6ft.IT 


}  114).  TOTAL  )  

••rh»«»  loi»l«,  whtt  add»d  to  1H»  ioi»l  nuaibM  of  •thocta  pmUUlptunt  Uttu  3,  Cotim^      thcutd  •qu»l  rh»  rauf  numb*r  »t  *thQ«U  Ir  yQttr  H*uU* 
11  fat  7,  Catunwi  b)  »icludlr<  ih*  ltt44S  ion  J. 

4A,  BUDGETARY  INFORMATION  •  RtFEfl  TO  THE  ATTACHED  DEFmiTIONS  BEFORE  COMPLETING  TMlS  ITEM.  IF  YOUR  SCMOOU  OiSTRlCT  WAt" 
NOT  IN  EXISTENCE  DURING  AMY  OF  THE  YEARS  INDICATED,  EMTE  R  "KA"        AppKc.frUJ  IN  THE  APPROPRIATE  BLOCKS.  MOTZ:  ASNVAL 
EXPENDirVRES  FC»«  msTHVCUOSAL  MATERIALS  AHE  INCLUDED  tN  CURRENT  EXPENDJTVRES. 
COLUhfN  b.  Par  och  yt»r,  rn\t>t  the  curttnl  eiipvnditurei  from 


all  lOurcei  (Locul,  State,  *nd  Fcttent  aauKo%)  tot  all  public 
cchoglf  in  fout  di»Utct> 

COLUMN  c.  Fdt  each  ror.  enter  the  lolil  ■nnuil  ripcnditurca 
far  Inilrurt  IohbI  inBt«ri«lB  for  all  public  ichaola  In  your  diatricti 
COLUMNS  d,  and  e.  For  each  year,  enter  the  annual  ta[>«ndl* 
turea  tot  teitbookai  lor  school  library  laaOurcvKi  and  othar  in* 
•  tructional  materlala  frotn  Siatr  and  local  aourcea  and  from 
funda  provldod  under  Public  LawBl*874  for  all  the  public 
achoola  in  your  dlatrlcl. 

(ftOVND  TO  NEAREST  DOLLAR} 


COLUMNS  t.  K.  and  h.  For  aach  year^  enter  (h»  annual  eipendl* 
(urea  from  ESEA,  Titia  II  for  achool  libraiy  laaourcali  taiiboalia, 
and  other  inatructional  matoriaU  for  children  and  taachaTt  <n  all 
public  achoola  in  your  district. 

COLUMNS  i  and  )•  For  ra^h  ytar.  antar  lha  annual  cipcndiluica 
for  Intiructional  materiala  from  all  other  Federal  lourcca  (Except 
ESEA,  Title  U,  and  PutUs  Lmw8i'8?4i  tot  all  public  achoola  in 
your  dlalrict. 


SCHOOL  OIITWICT  ANNtJAL  EXPEWD|T'JHei  FDR  INSTRUC YIONAL  MATERIALS 
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«.  WHAT  WAS  THE  SOURCE  OF  Ex^^ENOfTURE  OaTa  REPORTED  FOR  YOUR  OJSTRlCT  IN  ITEM        fC^•e»  osr  le^c*  toe  ••rh  i, 
Ic*  CACN  r»»t.}  IF  YOU  CHtCK  SOURCE  O,  SPECIFY  IN  COUUWN  F. 


SOURCE  "I  -  DATA  REPORTED  WERE  PRORATIONS  OF 
DISTRtCT  VIDE  PER  PUPIL  EXPENDITURE,  BY  LEVEL. 
(District  tvetnfit  ptt  pupil  trpwditute  timtf  entoHmmt  by 
•choot  lev*lf  «Sament»ty  ot  feconddryj 


SOURCE  '2  •  DATA  REPORTED  WERE  ACTUAL  RECORDED 
EXPENDITURF.S  QY  SCHOOL  LEVEL  (R*«:oti/*  of  •iptndtJur^a  h*d 
btm  kfpt  by  •choo/  f*vef. ) 

SOURCE  «3  -  OTHER 


EXPCMOITU«ES  CATCOORr  FROM  ITEM  4a 

YEAR 
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•  1 
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•z 
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•  1 
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OTHER  SOURCE  OF  OaTA  REPORTED 
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HO 
OATA 

REPOfIT' 

eo 
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>  

rt}.  CLFRRENT  EXPENO)TUftES  FROM 
ALL  SOJRCES<f(*ni        Column  t-) 

1S6S>eB 

19M.«7 

IM7.W 

<2h  ANNUAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  iMSTRUC 
nONAU  MATERIALS  FROM  STATE  AKO 
LOCAt  TAK  SOURCES  ANO  PUBLIC 
LAW  4  (.(174  ffl*m  <A,  Cvt*.  d  and  •> 

t*S«-t7 

1>S7-U  ' 

(!].  ANNUAC  CKPENOITURES  FOR  INSTRUC* 
IIONAL  MATERIALS  FROM  ESEA 
TITUE  ri  FOR  TEXTBOOKS.  SCHOOL 

lisrarv  resources  and  other 

iNSTflUCTiOKAL  MATERIALS  (ttsm  *A, 
Coi«.  t,  t  •nit  t) 

IH9.SS 

1«e«-«7 

i9(7<eB 

(4).  ANNUAL  EKPCNSITURES  FOR  tNSTRUC> 
TlOMAL  MATERIALS  FROM  ALL  OTHER 
FEDERAL  SDUflCEk  FOR  PUBLIC 
SCXOOLS  (EMewPI  eSBA  Tltl*  U  •ad  PX. 
tt'^H)  (tt^m  4At  CcU,  i  and  0 

l«B4.(i 

t9SS>BB 

t»B<.e7 

nB7.BB 

S.  Factors  used  for  distribution  of  materials  >  in  •teU  CDtumn.  rank  (h«  3  m^it  ifflpoftdnl  Intmt  vi«d  aoeh  y^e>  •■  a  ba»Ii  fer  making 
ifhool  l>br«ry  r*i»u>e*1r  «*i>boohi.  on^  «t>«i  iniMuefiDnal  insiaridli  ae^uir*d  undat  fSEA,  Titl«  II  avail»bl«  to  ehi!dr«>i  and  t«BEh««i  >n  Pu^dc 
•Uminiofy  «a4  titMjary  »eh«»li,  >n  aaeh  column,  f)i«  molt  impaitont  foeier  ihevk  b«  rank*^  "t",  (hi  Mcend  nta»l  <mper(*nt  Uttw  rankad  "3",- 
«nj  ih4  third  met*  «npe««onl  fsEia*  ronJiad  "3".  I(  any  caugery  ef  malarioll  wqi  net  ce«wi'«d  a*  •iihai  U*«l  In  any  e(       r«w«,  antar  "NA" 
Wof  AfipUcmbUi  in  lK»  «p|K«p<,Bf«  b\«eh».  M  ta^tr  than  3  laefen  wtrt  if*»d,  r»nk  onlr  thei*  und. 


FACTORS  USED  FOR  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MATERIALS 


I9ES<«B 


ELEMENTARV 


ii«T.Ba 


S(.'COKOAnv 


(11.  NEED  FOR  BASIC  COLLECTION  FOP  N£w  MEOI  A  CENTER 


ni.  ABILITY  or  SCHOOLS  TO  MAKE  MATEHpaLS  ACCESSIBLE 


|}^(4K  tf>£CIAL  NEEDS  OF  p 


<J).  OUANnTT  OF  MATERIALS  AVAILABLE  tM  SCKODt.S 


<«).  CURRICULUM  NEEDS 


(B).  OTHER  f5p«rir>'} 
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6,  MEDIA  PERSONNEL  POSITIOKS  AT  THE  DISTRICT  LEVEL  if*  I964  £5  anq  IN  1^67.68  fE<c(urff  irwdU  pittorr,,!  . 


typc  of  media 
personnel 

POSITIONS  AT  DISTRICT  LEVEL 
(Ffir  tflch  lyp*  ol  mmtlta  p»r»om>wli 

POSITIONS  «N  COLUMNS 

t,f  on4  g  WHOSE 
CSTA9LISHMENT  MAS 
INFLUCNCEO  BY  THE  ESEA. 
TITLE  tl  PROGRAM  IN 
YOUR  DISTRICT 

1964.6S 

I9&7>6B 

NO.  Op 
FLTLL'TlME 

b 

PAPT-TIME 

NO.  OF 
FLTLL'TIME 

e 

P  AOT'TtMC 

NO.  OF 
ruLL'TIME 

h 

part-Time 

NO. 

C 

f  T»;- 

d 

NO. 
f 

FTE' 

NO. 

t 

FTE* 

J 

>  (1).  MEDIA  lUF'EMVISamSl 

(J>-  PHOrtSllONALS  comcehneo  *jth 
centnaLizeo  processing 

>  (3).  MCOtA  AlOEISI 

(4).  TVCHNICtANISI 

>  (S).  TOTAL 

'FTE  •  FulUTimm  Equlv.Unf  fR»pott  (hi  d»ct 


1  ot  Full-ltinti 


7.  M  YOUR  OPINION,  tS  THE  CURRENT  NUMBER  OF  MEDIA  STAFF  AT 
THE  QISTRfCT  LCVEL  ADEOUATE  FOR  THE  AOMIKISTRATION  OF  THE 
E5CA.  TITLE  )l  PROGRAM  CI  YOUR  OlSTRJCT?  fCh.ck  "YES"  «r  "NO" 
far  tacfi  tttm.i  ■ 

$.  1K  YOUR  OPUllON,  *HAT  EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING 
mSTRUCTION'AL  MATERIALS  WOULD  HAVE  MET  THE  WA7>6G 
NEEDS  Of  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CHILOREN.  AND  TEACHERS  IN 
YOUR  OlSTRlCT?  <Rooi(f  to  ,hr  ni»*«(  tfolf>rJ 

(11-  PROFESSIONALS  fM»di,  tlffinrimori  mnd  Ptnlttilanrntm 

tonetmmd  with  fnUmttt§d  pioc9»att\g} 

r~l  YES           rn   no     UI  "NO",  alvm  numhtt  ttt  mddnUnmt 

1_J   TtS             1  1    «U      j.....„>...l  .T-TT*"*  '■  *  p 

(1),  SCHOOL  LISRARY 
RESOURCES 

S 

U].  TEXTBOOKS 
S 

C3K  OTHER 

INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS 

S 

(1).  MEDIA  ^IDES  AND  Tfy  lNICIAKS 

\ — 1  YES  1 — 1  NO    p„to.lntt  nfdrd  Htf)   ^ 

9,  CHECK  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  SCHOOL  OlSTRICT  SERVICES  FOR  MEDIA  PROGRAMS  *imCH  WERE  INITIATED  OR  GREATLY  E.":PANDE0  IM 
YOUR  DISTRICT  DURING  AMY  OF  THE  YEARS  INDICATED,  FOR  EaCH  ITEM  CHECKEO  IN  COLUMNS  b,  c,  and  d,  WHAT  WAS  THE  INFLUENCE 
OF  ESEa,  TITLE  It  ON  THE  EXPANSION  OR  miTIATIOM  OF  THIS  SERVICE' 


SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SERVICES  f  OR 
MEDIA  PROCRaHS 

a 

i»6»*e6 
t> 

l»&-67 

C 

1 167.6a 
d 

INFLUENCE  OF  CSEA.  TITLE  II 

NONE 
e 

SLI CHT 

f  . 

MCD^R* 
ATE 
B 

SUDSTAN> 
TIAL 

h 

DON'T 
KNOW 

i 

>    (I).  CONIULTANT  services  bV  MEOIA 
'  SPECIALISTS 

(t).  CENTRALIZED  ORDEHkNC  O^  ItlSTRUCTiON AL 
MATERIALS 

(}).  phcprdcessino  and  catalocino  or 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MiiTEltlALS 

«),  CIRCULATION    or  tNSTHUCTIONAi.  mATEAIALS 

amono  schools  on  indiviouals  from  a 

DISTRICT  MEOIA  CE-^TER 

(5>.  MAINTENANCE  OP  Cy  tPICULUM  LABOPATORT 
OR  MEDIA  CENTER  r^H  PROFESSIONAL 
PERSONNEL 

lOA.  ARE  USTS  OR  CaTI.LOCS  OF  UA  :£RIAtS  ACif-^REO  UHDER  ESEA. 
TITLE  U  AVAILABLE  AT  THE  Ol.-^TRICT  LEVELS 
□  YES           Q  NO 

)DB.  ARE  LISTS  OR  CATALOGS  OF  MATERIALS  ACOUlREO  UNOER 
ESEA.  TCTLE  II  DISTRIBUTEO  TO  SCHOOLS  IN  YOUR 
DISTRICT?      □  YES           Q  No 

E5> 


IOC.  IF  YOU  ANSWEREO  "YES"  IN  ITEM  lOB,  CHECK  ANy  OF  THE  ?i.\LOW|NG  WHICH  ARE  INCLUOEO  IN  THE  LISTS  OR  CATALOGS 
t»-C3  yCHDOL  \.1BRARY  RESOURCES  »).  □  TEXTBt/}!  j   <i^'Ci  DTMER  mSTRUCT(OWAL  MfcTEwlALS 
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II.  FROM  WHICH  Of  THE  FOLLOWING  LOC*r!ON$  WERE 
MATERIALS  PURCHASED  WITH  E$E*.  TtTLE  it  FUNDS 
Itf    i  AVAILABLE  TO  CHILDREN  AND  TEACHERS  IN 
tb.'  DISTRICT  IN  ^967-6Bf  (Ch*c»  mfl  thmi  mppty.) 

12.  CHECK  ALL  OF  THE  'OLLOWtNC  f>RACTtCES  THAT  «ERE  USEO  >N  I9«7  <  ^  IN 
SELECTING  MATERIALS  TO  BE  PURCHASED  UNDER  ESEA,  TITLE  II,  FC*:.  v>SE 
IN  Pl/QLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  YOuR  DISTRICT.  IF  ANY  CATEGORY  OF  MATERIALS 
WftSNOT  PROVlDEtX  MARK  "NA«'  \Ji ot  A ppUfmb)*)^  THE  APPROPRIATE  BLOCKS 

PRACTices 
« 

M&TE«(&LS 

(1).  CL«rkRO«<M  COLLeCTiONS 

SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 
RESO^ACES 

Tf  XT» 
POOKS 

c 

OTHER 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS 

(t).  SCHOOL  MCDtA  ceNTCft 

(M.  fCLeCTION  FROM  APPROVCO 
STATC  on  OlSTRlCT  LISTS 

Only 

ij).  oisTRiCT  MeoiA  ceNTen 

<2}.  SeCCCTtOH  f  ROM  STAnQAKO 
SELECTION  TOOLS  ANO/OR 

nevie«iN«  MEDIA 

(4K  nCCIONAL  MCOiA  CENTC N  (ilfull/-^(fir(ci; 

(J),  use  OF  PROf  eSSlONAL 
•  IQLlOCIIAPHirs  OF 
MATERIALS 

1$).  STATE  MeoiA  ccNTen 

(4).  Review  or  M&TERIALS 

BEFone  oNoeRiNO 

i6i.oTMeit($pfciir; 

IS).  SELeCTION  BY  TEACHERS 
AND  OTHER  INSTRUCTIONAL 
PERSONNEL 

13.  IN  COLUMN  b,  ESTIMATE  THE  NUMBER  X>f  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  IN  YOUR  DISTRICT  IN  EACH  CATEGORY  AS  OF  JUNE  U.  I««S.  IN 
COLUMN  e.  ES''m*TE  THE  NUMBER  CP  MATER"::  '  >N  YOUR  MSTRICT  AS  OP  JUNE  30.  I96B  PROM  ALL  SOURCES  OP  PUNDS  EXCEPT  ESEA. 
TITLE  ri.  IN  COLUMN  4,  RE  PORT  ThE  NumBEA  DP  MATERIALS  IN  THE  DISTRICT.  As  OF  JUNE  30,  1961.  WHICH  HAD  BEEN  ACOUIRE  D  UNDE  R 
ESEA,  TITLE  It  BETWEEN  JULY  1,  196S  AND  JUNE  )0,  1961.  IP  MATERIALS  IN  ANY  DP  THE  THREE  CaTEGDAiES  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  ACOUlREO 
UNPER  ESEA,  TITLE  II,  M  Aft  K  "NA"  iNoi  Ap^Ufhl*)  |N  THE  APPROPRIATE  BL^K, 


CATEGORIES  OF  MATERIALS 
S 

TOTAL  NUMBEN  OF 

INSTRUCTtOHAL 
MATERIAL!  IM 
DtlTRtCT  ON 
JUNE  10.  ISIS 

b 

INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS  iN 
OlSTRiCT  AS 
or  JUNE  IB.  itst 
EXCLUOINO  THOSE 
ACOUIRKO  UNOER 
ESEA.  TITLE  II 

C 

rNSTR'JCTIONAL 
MATERIALS  IN 
OlITRlCT  ON 
J\l*tW  te,  (fft  WHICH 
HAp  BEEN  ACQUIREO 
UNpER  EIEJi.  TITLE  II 
BETWEEN 
JULV  1,  III*  ANO 
JUNE  IB.  (••• 

d 

TOTAL  SCHOOL  LiBRAKY  kESOURCEl  TSm  4»HnUton»i 

(2) 

BOOKS  (NumMt  •(  •oltNMf) 

(» 

PERlPOICALS  AMO  NEWSPAPERS' 

-2 

AuOIO-VlkUAL  MATERIALS" 

(S) 

TOTAL  T* XT  BOOKS  (S*m^tt^t  •otumf)  Mtniiit^*} 

TOTAL  OTHER  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  rS««  <tarin»/wi«; 

in 

BOOKS  rNunbfr  ol  VBiumtt> 

PERIODICALS  ANO  NfWtPAPERS* 

|B> 

AUOIOVISUAL  MATERIALS" 
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TMt  PROPORTION  Cf  The  PUP.lS  rN  rOUR  OrSTRlCT  »hO  ME  MEMBERS       TnE  POlUO-WS 


M)NORiTT  CROuPf 


S»ANlt»4.SijNNAHE0  AHtRICAN  OF 
(*).  CU**N  OtiCtNT 


JMEMICAM  OEICEMT 


Ifel.  PUERTO  R<CAM  OCfCENT 


SP*NllM.»iJ«N4MEo  AMERICAN  OF 


•  K  L*Tl«i  AMEIiCAN  OEftCENT 


Croui*"TLl%'*f"Dr'*r«Vj^                   M TENDING  SCHOOL  IK  TN.S  OiSTRiCT  .HO  BELOnO  TO  TKE  F0U0*1N& 
CROUP  J,  THE  PERCENTAGES  VOU  PROVIDE  SHOULD  TOTAL  100% 

•CRCENT 

tl>.  CMiLDNEN  OF  PROFE»|,0N*L.  TtCHNICAL.  AND  H^MASERIAL  khITC  COLLAR  irORlERi 

|J>.  CHILONCN  OF  OTHER  wHlTE  COLLAR  wONKCMS  jucm  *»  CLfdlCAL  AND  »»Lt»  •DNKENft 

IJV.  CM.LDHEN  of  LABONIftt.  lEPTVICC  WOMKENl.  AND  IK.LLEO.  »eNl.H(fLLBO.  AND  UNtK.LLEC  BLUE  CDLtAJI  «ORKE«ft 

Ul.  CNlLDNCN  or  RURAL  ACHCuLTU  PI  AL  VONKCRt  rS«<«pl  mIJ^mi 

W).  CNILDREN  OF  weLFARE  RCCOlEHTft  DN  ThE  ChHONlCALLV  UNEH^COTCD 

TOTAU 

w% 

«».«»IAT»ASTM£  SOUrCE  OP  EXPENDITURE  OATa  REPORTED  f  OR  INOIViOUALJCMOOlI  IN  THE  SCmOCHUPRLVJmENT  ,TS¥  3'  fCi-o 
•Mr<»  far  Mcfc  ii«m  «i  »«p*Mfi*u,«  (-«  ..^^          IF  YOU  CHECK  iUUflCt       S^CClFT  IN  COlUmM  U 

wtd*  p«r  pupil  expend itHr«c  fOUrrf    a  p*,  nipi/  •wandlc 

lurm  4ff9  arfiooi  •nrollataiO 


SOURCE      -  Othvf 


CKPKNOrTURCI  CAfECORv 
(^rmm  ^uMIc  IcAmI  li^ipfanMI. 
Iim  tm) 

• 

VEAR 

b 

«l 

c 

d 

• 

OTHER  KOURCC  OF  DATA  rBPOrTBO  t$p*tttri 
t 

MO  DATA 
RtPOI^T> 
CD 
t 

n>-  CURRENT  tf  PtNOlTUNtft  FROM 
ALL  tOUNCet 

in.  ANNUAt  CXPeMOITUNtft  FOR 

rNtTNUCTtONAL  MATENIAlI  FROM 
STATC  AND  LOCAL  TA]|  iQURCEft 
AND  PUBLIC  LAWtU»T« 

)M«.«t 

IMUCfl 

(11.  ANNUAL  CKPCNOlTURtft  FOR 

INATRUCTIQN  AL  MATERtALt  FROM 
CltA,  TlTLC  lU  FOR  TCxrtoOKt, 

(MkM 

SCNOOL  LIBRAffV  RtMuRCCft  AN^ 
DTNtR  IN«TPUCTM>NAL  MATtKlALft 

i»U  ANNUAL  CKPCNDlTuREft  pPff 

rNiTRUCTIONAL  WATVIlLALI  FrQM 
ALL  OTHCR  rrOtMAL  tOURCCft  FOR 

^ukLic  icNOOLa  {Emm  ska. 

■l«NATuRe  OF  RCftPONOCNT 

TCLCPKONC  rir«cpa»itf«niJ 

OATt 

AI|EA  CODE 

NUMtEN 
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TEPaHTmEnT  DF  health,  education,  and  nELfAME 

ornct  OW  COllCATlON 

•  AtMINCTON.  O.C.  10102 

ESEA.  TITLE  II  SURVEY 

SCHOOU  DISTRICT  QUESTIONNAIRE  •  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SUPPLEMENT 

Data  on  thil  qurationnairr  arv  nuPPliCii  Int 

rhr  irhooT  Mdicatrd  on  thr  labri  at  thr  trd 


I   F0«  (ACH  TEAR.  If64-4S 

CNTCK  The  NUM«eR  Of  «N> 
STRUCTlONAL  PERSONNEL 
ASSIGNED  to  THE  SCHOOL 
AND  THE  OF  CMIL< 

OIIEN  ENROLLED  IN  ttt 
SCHOOL    PROVIDE  THiE 
f  *LL  fN«Ott«MT  OM^ 
OCtOftfK  1  OF  EACH  VIIAR 
INDICATED. 


TOTAL  NUmICCOF  iNATHUCTlONAi.  rCKtONNCc 


ICMOOL  VKA* 


PAWT'TimC 


ruLL«Ti«»e 


&Ooil«ALfct«T 


(4).  1967'6B 


I.  The  FOL(.0«riNC  nO^iUCtiONi  ARC  TQ  IE  FOLLOwCD  whEN  COmPLETinC  tHE  itEm  BElOw  FOR  EaCh  SChOOL  in  YOUR  DiSTRiCT 
That  it  in  this  ijRvCV  SaMPLK.  ffEFE$>  to  THE  ATtACHEO  OEPINITlONi  BEFORE  COMPLETING  ThC  ITEM.  IF  A  SCHOOL  IN  THiS 
SAMPLE  «VAS  NOr  IN  EXISTENCE  OURING  ANT  OF  THE  TEARS  INDICATED,  EnTE  V  "NA"  fH»»  *ppt>t»bU)  IN  THE  APPROPRIATE  BLOCkS 

Please  proviok  acyual  ExriNDtTURCS  fo*  each  school  in  the  sample  if  these  oata  are  not  available,  estimate 
jvorv  <t: R.«rwr  KxptMpirvntM  inclvdm  txptwirvKEt  eon  iNSTitvCTiQNUL  ma TenuL%. 


COUllitt  b  For  Ock  year,  aiitar  th*  current  etpandituraa  Irom 
•11  Bo^rcat  lor  thit  tL'hool. 

^OLI?f^  t,  For  aifch  yrai,  atitar  th«  total  annual  rtpanditurtt 
for  lAiVvctlonal  matviialt  (or  Ihia  ftchool  fToraf  o/  Columns  d 

COLUklN  i.  For  aach  Vf  V,  aniar  th«  aiinual  aa^cndtturea  lor 
tatlbovka  Irom  State  aad  local  »ourc*a  and  Irom  lunda  provided 
undet  Public  La*  B1«S74  4o>  thia  achoot. 
COLUMN  a  For  aack  'ftKM,  an  Mr  tha  annual  aapendttwraa  lor 
•chool  Itbrary  («aeurtyi«  find  of^ar  t«atructio«al  materials  lro« 
ftiaie  and  loc«l  aourcmt  Mtd  Iron  funda  provided  undai  Putoltt 
Law  BI-«;*4  lof  this  Mteol. 


COLUMNS  I  through  h.  For  each  year  enter  the  annual  rtprniA* 
tutf  (torn  ESEJl,  Title  U  ior  tealbook*  f Column  1)  arhoo)  hbrary 
rteoufTva  fColunm  t>  end  other  ineuut.  tional  tnatcnala 

COLUMN  I.  For  cath  year,  enter  the  «nnual  capenditurrt  lur 
icatboctke  from  all  other  Federal  aeurcra  (Emc*fil  ESEA  Title  II 
(:;td  Public  L»w  tt-MT4>. 

COLUMN  i.  For  each  year,  efitet  the  ennoat  eafwrnditiua*  for 
ektbool  library  reaourrca  and  other  inatructional  maienala  Irrm 
•II  other  Federal  eourrea  ^Eacepl  ESEA  Titl*  II  md  Pubhc 
La«-S'*<74j. 


ANNUAL  CXPtNOITURCI  FOR  INBT  RUC  T  IOMAL  MATKRiALS 

CURRINT 
BKPCNPt> 

rOT4L 
(P»oe> 

FROM  ITATA  ANO 
LOCAL  TAX  tOuACCS 
ANO  PUBLIC  LAW 
•  (•«T4 



FROM  tSKA,  TITi.t  il 

... 

FROM  ALk  OThCR 
FtOtRAL  S<iURCtS 
<Kmt»p*  ESKA  Tltlt,  n 

%CAK 
a 

TURCI 
FROM  ALL 
•OURCKI 

b 

•It 
Celuan* 

c 

TS»T« 
■  OOHt 

i 

ichool 

i,k»RAR« 

Rtiouacti 
AND  OTHtR 
n»%^  RUC* 

TlONAl, 
MATCRiAvt 
• 

TlUT* 
BOOK! 

f 

SCHOOL 
LiBRAttY 
RttOuRCCI 

« 

OTMkR 
•NITRUC* 
TlOMAL 
MATtRiALl 

h 

TI«T* 
BOOK  A 

4 

School 

LIRaAR* 

ntsouwctt 

ANO  OTmC* 
iNATIluC* 
TtOMAL 

matCRiala 

1 

(3>. 

(4). 

Of  FOiM  4450.1,  10  M 


9 
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CtPAHMttHl  Ot  HtALTM,  EDUCATION.  «Np  «ELf  A«i 
0»,ttC€  or  tOUCATiON 
•  AtKlNCTON,  P.C.  iOKt 

ESEA,  title  11  SURVEY 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT  QUESTIONNAIRE  .  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  SUPPLEMENT 

•  WD6ET  tuMCAU  NO.  tt-SftIk 

for  •diiv;iiH(rrin»  ihr  ESCA.  Tillr  II  Ptocrcm  to  rhildrrn  and 
te«rhcr«  in  prlvvi*  tchool*. 

>.  CHECH  ImE  aCENC*  R£J»>ON$ieLC  P0«  AOmimSTIRInS  ThE 
ISE*.  TITLE  II  PPOC«A»*  FOB  CHILDREN  AND  TEACHERS  <N  PR). 
VATE  SCHOOLS  IN  VOUR  D1&TR4CT 

b 

Ii>.  tTATI  COi/CATlDN  ACtWCr 

PUlLtC  tCHOOL  D'kTMlCV 

OTHE"  ffprntth) 

•  n  f«v  •na»ararf  •"tfon'r  An.*",  «ir««.»  r«rum  ihV  «<M.M«in«j>«  lt» 
nrAM«  ffoo  r»w  rfiardcr. 

Al 

U>  PUILIC  ftCMOOL  MKOiA  ccmtcub 

^Jy       ATC  MlO'A  cIntcm 

Ij)  PHtVATE  ftCHOOC.  UlOIA  ClNTCnk 

r«J.  PHIVA1 1  tCMQOk  Ck  AMROOWl 

<)>   OlITHlCT  WlOlA  ClNIKM 

{ti,  OTMin  rsp««irri 

<4)   RCOONAl  UlOlA  CCmTCH  fmuflt^mtfttti 

COLUMN  b.  Enltf  lh»  toul  numbvt  of  •rlvst*  »ch6olt  in  Toul  die* 
Uict  on  Ocia)>«>  I  9mch  yr»r.  ind  (av  ••ch  of  school  ilvmlxad 
»n  Cotunui  a. 

COLUMN  c.  Enter  4h«  tout  nunb^  of  uialmrUonAl  ffrtutnal  in 
»>i*Bt«  schoolt  in  voui  dutricx  en  0«tob«r  I  wch  y»Ar  «iul  for  «ach 
Lrvrt  ef  •chnol  namtivd  in  Column  •> 

COLUMN  d.  Cniat  th«  (olat  nu*ib»f  &t  chitdrvn  anralUd  in  ^iW«r« 
Achftol*  jfl  irour  4iiAtrici  on  Ctt*kv  I  /ar««rh  VMr  And  for  cash 
l«v«|  of  Achettl  ItcmUod  In  Calumn 


COLUMN  *.  Cnlvt  Ihr  numbsr  of  primer*  •chool*  whei*  children 
Md  intirvcltohAl  p*rAonR»l  parlicipaird  in  C5CA.  Title  TI  hi  ecch 

of  tfhoot  itrtniKcd  in  Column  «. 
COLUMN  r  Enter  (he  numb«r  o(  tnnnicl  ion«l  pereonnvl  employed 
bv  the  pfivofe  actissle  «ntef«d  in  Column  a. 

COLUMN  B>  Enter  the  numbar  ef  children  aArolled  on  Octabor  1  of 
eacb  year  indicated  in  the  achoote  entaied  ui  Column  a. 


>lAM  Alio 

LCvtk  OF 

CCHOOt. 


PniVATC 

•N  «OUM 
Oilt  M1CT 


IMftTKaCtiONAk 
PlRftONtaCk  IM 
^HlVATC  ftCHOOkl 
IN  TOUR 
ObtTRiCT 
(On  Otiobmr  ti 


TOTAL  uoMacR  or 


PHlVJ  TE  SCHOOL 
CMlLtntN 
1*^  TOUR 
D'tTniCI 
fCno/Ja^ni  an 


PRlVAIS 
kCMOOLft 

ENROLLtKft 
C»nTiCtP*1lN0 
CMtLtlRiN 


PRi  VATt 
CC*«00l. 
■  »»ft1RgC  TiO«tAL 

PCRftOMNKL 
PARIICIP  AI1NO 


PRiVA  Te 
ftCHOOL 

P  ARTrCIPATlNO 
rrnf«Jla«»ni  an 


roTAL 

U6M« 


a<npr  '  «  f/ 


01  PO«M  4l50>a,  ta/M 
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MIklO"  »C  AlONf  rem  MOM^AMTI CITATION  j  NuMltN  Of 

OP  ICNOCkl    CNILnKCN  AND  TOCMtKI  -NivAlt  ICHCOkl 


4.  IF  TOU  HAVE  ^IttVATI  SCHOOL*  IN  YOjA 
DISmiCT  •HOil  TEACHFMS  AND  CHiLDKEM 
DID  NOT  PAfiTiCt^ATE  IN  THE  ESEA,  TITLE  M 
PHOGKAM  CUK'NC              SUPPLY  THE 
MUMSfR   OF  THOSE  MIVATK  SCHOOLS 
OPPOSlTr  THE  REASONS  GIVEN  FOR  NON> 
PAKTlCt'^A-TlOH.  FOR  tACN  ICHOOU,  CDN> 
SiOER  ONLT  THE  MAJOR  REASON  FOR  nON> 
PaRTICI^ATiOH     f>»p^l  ntfS  •.ftM.f  nnrv.i 

|}),   KKCluOFD  KI  IIATK  ^l.*'>  ^MOV.tlO't  j 

(J).  KHSLUCt  D  »v  Oifl  I»<C1  ON  TNl            0^  *Vl  A  livl 

tl>.  'AikKC  10  lutMii  »iuu<*rD  nocwM|Niaiio<» 

(«)    UNAftLf.  TQ  CCTt*«AVST.  tttAkON 
(}},  OTmIK  tift0t.llt) 

ror^t  n»ft*f«               tf«  f«4r-«t  io«af  far  prtvar* 
#cfta«fi  civan  in  fivat  >  tin*        Cafumn  »  -^Saut^  •«u«J 

t*4T44  m»  gtw0fHn  lt»^  i.  t.»»  li  rafwavt  *  j 

S.  *HA1  weRE  THE  ANNUAL  EXRENDHuRE:  0'  E&CA,  TfTLf  H  FUNDS 
FOR  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERrAL^  S»EC*rtCALLY  FOC  THE  USE  OP 
TEACHERS  AND  CHILDREN  tN  PRIVATK  SCHOOLS  IN  E*CH  Qf  THE 
YEARS  SPEClPlEO*  (hOVhO  TO  htAHgtT  nOLLAR) 

RICA,  TllkC  II  Cli^eNOiiLrMll 

S 

S 

(I,  t*lf  M 

s 

«.  O'VE  TH(  NUMBER   Of  PRiVATt  SCHOOL*:  IN  THE  D-STRtCT  »MOIE 
CHILDRlN  AN9  TEACHERS  PARTICtPATED  IM  ThC  ESEA.  TITLE  U  PRO- 
ttlAM  AND  WHICH  HAD  PRtVATt  ICMOOk  FUNDI  FOR  mS^RUCTtQNAL 
MATERIALS  OURInC  ThE  YtARS  SPE ClFiL &  («* flrnat*  if  Mf»»mtt,l 

MUHRCK  OP  l£M00h.l  RCetlViNC  ^HiVATK  PUNOI 
POR  INITKuCTlONAL  HATIRiAlI 

Hi 

1)1  I««»*t1 

(J)  l««}.«« 

m  ThC  item  >CL0«,  rank  THf  THRCI  MCS't  IMPORTANT  fACTQRS  USCO  m  \W't%  FOR  MAKInG  MATERIALS  ACQUtNCO  UN&f  R  CSCA, 
TITLE  n  AVAlLA^ir  TO  CHILDREN  AmO  TCAChCRS  IN  PItlVATk  SCHOOLS-  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  f  ACTOR  IHOULD  KE  RaKKCD 
THE  lECOKD  "3",  «NC  Tne  Th(RD  "I".  GtVi  SEPARAte  RANKlHOi  f  OR  SCHOOL  LiftRARY  RESOUfiCES,  TEXTftOOKS.  AMO  OTHCR 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


pACToRt  u«io  t^n 

TnI  OlITKlRuYlOM 
OP  I^AYtRlALI 

ICHOOl 
LlftftAKT 

lOuRCII 

TtXT- 
RCOKI 

OTnRR 
WtYRUCi. 
TlONAL 
fc-ATC- 
RiALI 

 - 

f  ACtOft«  UllO  FOR 
TnIL  OIITRieUTlOM 
OP  MATCRtALI 

■CMOOk 
LlRRAKV 

r.t- 

lOURCfl 

YtHY* 
SOOKI 

OYnIK 
tNIYRUC* 
TlOMA^ 
HAYI- 
ItlALl 

■ 

b 

d 

C 

4 

lit.  ^t*^»UPIU  R*llt 

til.  Aftll.{tY  OP  ICMOOk.  YO 
HAftt  WAYERlAkI  AC 
CCMIRlI  fMi4<a  f«cUf> 
tiat  aiMf  pvfntfO 

UK  AWlOuHY  MATlRtAvt 
m0»  AyAil  ABLt  l»' 

«Cmool 

f*j  OT»ik«  iijpMHx} 

m,  IPtC'Ak  S&&OI  Of  »uPiLl 

CURK'CmLU"  ftt&C* 

 ' 

RII^ONOCNY 


HOHATuRt 

tCHPMOMt 

OATt 

A«IA  coot 

MUWtiK 
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DrpARTMENT  Of  HEALTH.  E^JC*TlON.  ANO  wCirARE 
Office  or  CtJklCATtON 
•  AtMlNOTOM,  D.C.  lOIOI 

€r£A.  TITU-  II  SURVEY 
SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL  QUESTIONNAIRC 


*.  Ni/MBefi  OF  how«s  per 
CKii'f.i  Foj»  TMt  MiG;:r,5T 

GRADE  CKECiCtO  IN  ITfK  \  iHt 
m  lE&SlON 


IMPORTANT)  Pleait  rvvitw  iht  dtlinittoni  DEFORE  c  i>T<r>t' 
ifiK  this  sutlttonnvit*  »ni  r«ftr  lu  rhtm  ti  >ou  pruvnlv  Vcur 

~l.  tHtC*  TF^t  MtCMEIT  ««»L'k  Axb  »««  LOWEST  <.**L't 
Oj^       INCLUOf  O  «N  TOU«  ICmOOL  KtT'll 


no 


(1>.  Ltii  thfn  1  yta r 


l?\  At  >t»it  I  yt»f.  tivii  itii  th«n  J  ytnti 


13V  At  lt»it  3  y 


r  Of  moK  y»f» 


•.  CmECR  Tr*l  PtKCENT*CE  OF  Cl*SSES  in  YOU" 
:£N0Ot  V^^T  ARE  EEIiCnEC  FOR  ^MY^CAkLY. 
e#ENT*LLY.  OR  EM57tCM*Ll.Y  M*nOiC*P^EO 
iruDEKTi 


■  CHECK  TEARS  That  tNlTRUCTlONAL  WaTERI 
ALI  PuRCmaIED  *rTM  E&Ca.  TITCE  II  PUnDS 
»ERE  AVAILABLE  TO  STUDENTS  AND  TEaCh. 
ERS  IN  TMtS  SCHOOL  _ 


4.  ENTER  tN  THE  aPPrO^RJATI  COLUMNS  TmE  NUMBERS  OF  mEoU  PERSONNEL  ASSIGNED  TO  TMIS  SCmOOl  IN  BaCh  OF  TmE  YEaRS 
InOiCateO.  \'  THi  SCMOOL  »«S  NOY  in  EXISTENCE  TURING  any  OF  TmE  YEaRS  inDiCaTEO.  EnTER  "na"  (s„  Appiu»t,i,)  in  The 
*PRRORRlATI    COLUMNS.  IF  NO  mE&I*  PERSOnnCL  WERE  REGULARLY  aSSiGNEO  TO  TME  SCmOOL  OURiNG  TmE  YEARS  inOiCaTEO  00 
NOT  ENTER  TmE  tNFORMATiOH  8EL0"  BUT  CMECK  MERE    [Ij    and  cONTtNUE  TO  ITEmJ  7  *nO  •. 


• 

TOTAL  NUMtIR  OF  Mf  QiA  PIIIIONNIL 

NUMBER  OF  #i«IONNtL  IN 
l«»T>M  AFPOINTBP  PRu 
MARlLY  Al  A  RKIULT  OF  TmI 
■  IKa.  TtTLK  tl  RROORAM 

IN 

IN  IM7-M 

TtMl 

b 

#AIIT*TIMC 

TiMl 
• 

PA«T<Tv^l 

FULL* 
>IMC 

h 

PARY>..t|M| 

MUMtC* 

c 

d 

•iUMtIR 

f 

FT1» 

NuwtKR 

(1),  M«dt«  •P«<:l»lUt(») 

it).  Other  r*nift*4  pmonntl  ••rvini 

(J).  Madia  vitMiC*) 

(4).  TcchAiciind) 

.  1 

>  (S).  Volunt*«K») 

1 

1 

V,  ESTIMATE  TmE  PERCENT  OF  TmE  PuRILS  IN  YOUR 
SCHOOL  WHO  ARE  mEm^EBS  OF  TmE  FOLLOWING 
MINORITY*  GROUPS  ftniw  "n«n«"  U  M>*r«  Cr*  MA».( 

RCM* 
CChT 

■.  ESTIMATE  Thj  PERCENT  OF  TmE  Pu^tLS  in  YOur  SChOOl  »mO 
BELONG  TO  TmE  FOLLOWING  CROUDS  4»Uni:»t>«l 

(1).  ChiUnB  of  pro(«t«im«I,  i«chnlc«l,  and  manaiarial 
whitfl  collar  workara 

PCRCCnT 

% 

(1).  AnartcM  Indlm 

% 

(2),  Childrtn  of  oihtr  whita  collar  wofkar*  atich  aa 
clartcal  witf  talaa  «othar« 

% 

% 

(3).  Chitdran  of  taborort.  aarvlca  workara.  *tid  •killed. 
•»m(«klUa4,  *n6  untkiUad  blua  cellar  workara 
ffacaiH  tgncullurml  worti»rt) 

(3).  Ori«ot«l 

% 

iPANlSH'SURNAMED  AMUICAN  OF: 

% 

(4).  Chitdran  of  rural  africulturat  woikara 
(Etizmpt  migtut  workt**i 

(4).  Cuban  4*Bctat 

(S).  Childran  of  nufrant  farm  workara 

% 

Maxicaa  B«ie«at 

% 

(6).  Ctuld««n  of  wolfar*  ra^ipianta  at  tht  chrontcaUy 
unamployad 

% 

(&>■  Puerto  AicM  4«i«Mi 

% 

(T).  TOTAL 

100  % 

SIGNATURE  OF  PRINCIPAL 

Date 

(7),  Kpwttib  4»tcW( 

% 

(t).  lAtia  AmmUm  4t«cR&l 

% 

TELEPMONE  . 

ERIC 
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oipartment  or  HEALTH,  cducaiiOm.  aho  «etr*<ii 

OrPiCI  OP  IQUCATiON 

»A|MINaTON.  D.C,  10901 

•  UOCIT  aUflCAU  HO.  I1-IM017 

ESEA,  TITLE  II  SURVEY 

SCHO^It  MEDtA  PERSONNEL  QUESTtONNAIIlE 

IMr<OltTANT[  Pl*»i*  raviaw  th«  Ltuchfftf  d«finlii«ni  BEFORE  •p*citliti  «r  oth«f  |»«r^'l  f«»pc«iibU  for  acUrdtvt  r«ltl*4  t« 

cpffipltlkni  thi*  i)u*»Uonn«ti«  and  rtf«r  lo  tht,-*  •■you  pvorid*  |  invinictlwiAl  in«t«ri«U.  j  aa  principal  ahouid  bt  cixiaultad  for 

fQUf  anawara.  j  ittfonntllftn  which  tha  «i«>^..4  ipacialiat  cannoi  providt 

Thia  qu*»iliHinair«  la  to  b«  complatad  hf  th*  pubile  achoal  madia  ' 


TYPED  OR  PRINTED  N*ME  OF  WE,?tA  SPEOaLISI  r«  «n«f  ^aa^ 


TITLE 


1,  During  im^ch  ickool  te*«  did  vou 

START  WORKING  IN  TH(I  IChOOL^ 

3*     NUMecR  or  re*et 

f  XPERlENCE  At  A  mEOM 

smcjaliit 

U*  otjmt*  JHI> 

3«.     NU«t»eR  or  TCARi 

EK»EPlENCe  At  A 
CLASSROOM  TEACHER 
(A*  »r  /una  JMl/ 

9A.  AVERAGE  MUM- 
BCR  Of  HOUAt 
PER  «te<  vOU 

wORKLO  IN 
THil  SCHOOL 
DURING 

aCaOEMIC  YEAR 

C!  »•*»■»•         <*\  CZl 

fULL>TlMI 

PAIir>T4MK 

rULL>TIMC 

PAltT.TlMl 

MOuat 

SB  JKOiCaTE  the  »EllCCNT  Or  TtuC  V«^4N  AVf  RaCE  WEEK  tN  WHICh  mEOia  tPEClALllT^OR  OTHER  CCRTiriEO  PERtONNEL  SERVING  *l 
MEDIA  tPEClAtltTS  IN  Y^Un  liCMOOlyttEIIE  ENCaGEO  IN  CaCh  OP  iHf  AClfVITIEI  iPEClPtCD  lELO*  OURimG  THC  tlkT-M  aCaOEwiC 
•»Ea», 


T*P»  or  ACTIVITY 

piRCiNT  or 

TIMI  IPINT 

aOniCINO  WiTN  TtACMtnt  on  TAtUt  tUCH  Al  CURIIlCUCUII  OCVILCPMKNT,  COM»ULTATiPN  ON  TMC  U>K  OP 
MATCMIALI  in  WMITt  or  «TUOV,  OR  COO^CnATIVK  AKLICTION  or  MATCMIALt 

<2)  ttOMiCtNO  artTM  PUPIL*  ON  TAl«»  »UCM  AF  INOiviOuaL,  ONOUP.  OR  CLAJS  iNaTHuCTiON,  OR  PNOVIDINO 
AtlllTANCC  tNMCOlA  U«I 

% 

{J).  arONKiNO  WITH  INlTRiiCTiONAL  MArcMIALt  ON  TAIKS  tUC;:  14  ULCCTVOH,  ftllCCIItNO,  CATAi.OOtM0  ON 
PMC/INIIATIOM 

% 

(4).  WORKlNO        MCDIA  CCNTCH  AOMINtlTN A T IQM  TAI«»  tUCH  A|  ■CKkw:-,INO.  CiftCJLATlON 

^ 

(»>.  WOMKiNO  ON  OTHCN  MCDi*  ACTitftTtf  i 

% 

(•).  PCRrONHlNa  NON-MKDiA  TAlKkftUCM  AS  OTMCR  TCaChiI  tt,  AOMtNitT  RATION 

% 

TOTAL 

100% 

4  OOCt  THtl  ICHOOL  H»VE  A  mEDia  CENTER  A|  |>aRT  09  m  rAClLlTlftf 


Sa.  number  or  HOuRt  IN  A  TYPICAL  WEEK  T^C  tCHOQL  MCQU  CENTER  «&t  OPEMEO  &T  THE  PDUO«)NG 
TiMEt  DURING  THE  \  W-M  »CH0Ol  TERM  {Ai»w»t  aat*  Ji»«.  antav  "«>•  wh»f*  «p*r^(awJ 

It.  AVERAGE  MU«EE«  OP 
HOURt  PER  »£EK  THE 
SCHOOL  MEO«A  CENTER 
ITA^  OPENED  OURIN& 

tl).  •IFDRC 

klj.  OurinS 

(1),  A»TtR  SCHOOL 

(41.  CVCNtN«» 

<S]  SATURQAV 

(t>.  tUNOAV 

THE  SUMMER  Of  t<a 

ftCttOOL 

iCHftOL 

rintar  -9"  Hup^mpnm) 

HOUR* 

MOuRk 

HOwat 

hOURI 

HOUR! 

HOURS 

OC  rORM  44M,  lA/M 
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«.  IN  COLUMM  b  ESTIMATE  THE  NUMBER  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL  IN  EACH  CATEGORY  Ai  OF  JUNE  30.  19«S,  IN 
COLUMN  <  ESTIMATE  THE  NUMBER  OF  MATERIALS  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL  A$  OF  JUNE  30.  1961.  FROM  ALL  SOURCES  OF  FUNDS  «>XCCFT  ESCA. 
TITLE  11.  IN  COLUMN  4  REPORT  THE  NUMBER  OF  MAfERIALS  IN  THE  SCHOOL.  A|  OF  J\SHl  30.  1968.  WHICH  HAD  BEEN  ACQUIRED  UNDER 
EUa.  title  M  MT*ECN  JULY  1.  196S  AhD  JUNE  30.  \^hl,  VF  MATERULSIN  ANY       THE  3  CATEOORtES  HAVC  NOT  fiCEN  ACQUIREO 
UNDER  ESEA,  TITLE  H,  MARK  "NA"  (Not  An>flc»bl«J  IN  THE  APPROPRIATE  SLOCK. 


CATKOONiei  or  MATCRIALI 
• 

TOTAL  NUM»KR  Of 

italTRuCTlONAL 

material!  in 
•cmool  on 

JUNE  lO, 

to 

INITRviCTIONAL  MATERiALI 
•  N  ICMOQL  ON  JUNC  Illl, 
EKCLUOIMO  TMOir  ACOUIREO 
UNOf  R  EIEA.  TiTLC  » 

INITRsJCTiONAL  MATCRiALI 
tCMOOL  ON  lUHt  10.  nil, 

VMlCM  MAO  aCEh 
ACQUIRED  UNDER  CIEA. 
TITLE  11  IETMCCn 
JSJLV  (.  his  and  JUXtC  lO.IIM 

d 

>{I) 

TOTAL  SCNOOL  LIBRARY  REMURCCS 

(3) 

»60KI  (Mambtr  ol  woltw} 

(» 

PERIOOIC^'.^  AND  Ne«lpA*KR|> 

141 

AUOIOVIIUAL  MATKRIALI" 

><•> 

TeXTBOOKl  f/ViMiW  pf  voluM*) 

!•) 

TOTAL  OTHER  (HIT RUCTtOHAL  MAYCRIaLI 
r>aa  rf»rinll/MiJ 

>n> 

•OOHft  (NunltM  mt  *»l«aM«> 

t'":a^. -V',"  ... 

l») 

PKRIOOICALI  ANONEWlPA^CRI* 

Audio viiUAL  matcriali" 

II 


•/^•porr  tbm  nuatbtr  o{  pmnodicmt  »nd  nmwapapmr  aubxcnpilona. 


trrniZftannciaat  *nd  other  autfio-viMi*!  in«r«Ha(a  by  fthyticml 


7.  INDICATE  THE  av^RACE  LENGTH  OP  TIME  AUDlO'VlSUAL  anD  FRtNlED  MATERIALS  CAN  6t  SORROWED  FROM  lACH  OF  THE  LOCATIONS 
LItTEO  (Ctfck  ont  riaw  lor  •mch  n«i*rl«l  and  Im  Mch  loc«(/an.; 


LOCATJON  or 
MATENIALI 

• 

TTP« 

CP 
MATE- 
NIAL 

b 

NO  CiMr 

rULA- 
TION 

C 

14 
HOUR* 
OR 
LESI 

d 

MORE 
THAN  II 

HoUnS 
■UT  LCIi 

THAN 
X  WEEK* 
• 

AT  LEAIT 
2  WEEKI 

■UT  LCll 

THAN 
•  WEEKI 

r 

AT  LEAlV 
1  WEEK! 
■  UT  LEII 

Than 
•  MONTHS 

■ 

• 

MONTHS 

on 

LONGER 
b 

NOT 
A^PUl* 
CAILt 

1 

(lU  CLAIlROOMI 

AUOII^ 
VISUAL 

PRINTKO 

(a).  ICHOOL  MEDIA  CENTER 

AUOIvS 
VIIUAk 

rfftNt^P 

liU  OIITRICT  MEDIA  CENTER 

AUOI^ 
VISUAL 

^RINTf  O 

(4).  NEaiONAL  MSOIA  CENTER 

(Mutil-dfttiet) 

AuDlO> 
VISUAL 

.•  RINTEO 

(It.  ITATC  MCOIA  CENTEH 

AUOI^ 
VISUAL 

^RlNT«0 

(•).  OTMENi«p*elfr) 

AUOI(^ 
VISUAL 

^RlNTCD 
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B.  CHlCf.  IN  COLUMNS  b-«  WHETHER  IN  JUNE  l«68  VOUR  SCHOOL  MET  THE 
STATE  AND  AMCRICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION         STANOAROS  INDICaTCD. 
<F  tOU  check  "NO"  IN  COLUMNS  c  CR      ESTIMATE  \H  COLUMNS  ♦  AND  ■ 
The  number  of  years  REOUIREO  to  meet  the  standards  IF  FUNDS 
CONTINUE  AT  THE  IH7<68  LEVEL. 


tYEMl  INCLUOtO 
IN  OU*NTITaT«VC 
ITANOAMDI 

* 

IN  JUNC  III!  X»0  VOUR 
ICMDOL  MCeT  THE 
QUANTITATIVK  ITATI  QM 
A.L.A.  (TANDAHDiY 

NO,  DF  TEARS 
MCOuiRED  TO 
MEET  STANDARDS 
IF  Fundi  con* 
TINkiE  AT  THE 
Iie7-«l  LEVEL 

LOCATlDN  OF  MATERIAul 
• 

CN1L* 
D««e«4 

t 

*  EACf 
LRS 

in,  Clasikoom  COLLECTiONI 

(TATC 

ALA  iieo* 

ITATt 

/ 

ALA 

>  El 

b 

NO 

c 

mEI 

NO 
« 

(}>,  SCHOUL  MEDlk  CENTER 
(In         •^^ool  pt»ni) 

(t).  L'BNAKT  aOOKI 

(Jj,  OlITMiCT  MEDIA  CENTER 

(}|,  PCNlOOICALI 

},  

(4),  reoional  media  center 

(Mttlll'iHU'lcl) 

fl).  AUDlO*VI1UAL 
MATINIALI 

(»),  ITaTE  MEOiA  CCnTER 

14).  annual  pin  pupil  ix- 
pcnoituke  fnom  all 

lOUNCCI OP  FUNDI 
FON  UBNANT  BOOHI 
ANO  AUOiO>V<IUAL 
MATERIALI 

(«),  OTHER  (Sp«cMrJ 

♦  ,  FROM  WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLO*tNG  LOCATIONS  COULO 
SCMQOL  LieRARY  RESOURCES  anD  OTHER  INSTRUCTION^ 
AL  MATERIALS  PURCHASED  WITH  CSCA.  TITLE  tl  FUNOS 
BE  eORRO«EO  BY  CHILDREN  AND  TEACHfRS  In  >0UR 
SCHOOL  DURING  I9a7>A8*  (Ct,»tt  *t[  ttimt  mpphi 


*Am9iiCM  Ubnty  A»ocUtion.  STANDARDS  FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 
PROGRAMS,   CtrCmio,  ilUnoia:  0\9  A»»oci»um,  19^0.  t32p. 


10.  WERE  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  mEDia  SEnVICES  PROvIDEO  TO  YOUR 
SCHOOL  er  the  district  during  the  Ua7-M  school  YEART  (Chaci. 
"y»t"  at  "no"  IM  »»ch  ii»m.) 


II.  IS  THE  AUDtO'VlSUAL  EQUIPMENT  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL  aDE* 
QUATE  FOR  THE  USE  DF  EACH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 
TYPES  OF  AUDlO*VISUAL  MATERIALS*  (Chtck  '»y»ii"  or 
"no**  tot  90th  ti»m.)  (II  th»»»  mot*'i»l»  »t*  nol  »ir»l!mbl», 


mCDIA  iCrVICCI 
* 

VES 

h 

NO 

c 

•MAtEfttALS 
■ 

ves 
b 

NO 
c 

NOT 
Apptt. 
CASLC 
& 

Ot.  1.  "VIULTanT  SIRVICEI  BT  mKOia  SPCCtALIITdl 

(}|.  CENTNALIZtO  OROERINO  OF  INI^  RuCTIONAL  MATCRiaLI 

11).  FiLMITRtPI 

(3).  PREPROCf  IIINO  AND  CATALOOINO  OF  INITRUC  TiONAL 
MATtRtALS 

iH,  DlIK  RfCORDlNOI 

Ktt.  TAPt  RKCORDIMOS 

(•1.  Circulation  op  iNirRUCTiONAL  matiniali  amono 

ICMOOLI  OR  INDIVlOUALI  PROM  A  OIITRICT  MEDIA  CEnTCR 

(ih  ILIOII 

(6).  TR  ANIPARSnCIEI 

(IL  CURRICULUM  LABORaTOR  >  OR  MCOIA  CCNtCR  POR 
PROPEIKDNAL  SCHOOL  RCRIOnnIL 

(7).  PROORAMtD  MAltN^ikLS 

(i).MAPi,  Charts,  oraphi 

(6).  OTHIR  (U>»clty) 

(t>.  OTHER  (Spotlit) 

la.  IN  THE  ITEM  BElOW.  RaNK  YOUR  SCHOOL'S  3  HIGHEST  PRIORITY  NEEOS  FOR  (nSTRuCTION aL  MATERIALS.  MaRKInC  THE  HIGHEST  PRI* 
ORITY  "I",  THE  SECOND  HIGHEST  PRIORITY  "3".  anO  THE  THIRO  HIGHEST  PRIORITY  "3".  IF  ELEmENTaRY  GRADES  DR  SECONDAi)Y 
GRADES  ARE  NOT  INCI  UOEO  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL.  MARK  "na*!  (»ot  ApplUmbU}  FOR  EXClUOEO  GRaOES. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATCRIAlI 
• 

CRa 

DCS    ^1  . 

INITRUCTtONAL  MATERIAL! 
• 

GRAOES 

ELEMEN* 
TART 

b 

lECDt^ 
DART 

ELEMEN* 
TART 

b 

lecoN* 
Oart 

(1).  matcrialT  POR  The  Hanoicappio 

(7).  supplementart  textbooks 

(}).  HIOH*InTIRIIT  LOWVOCABuLARr 
MATIRIALI 

IS).  AU010*VISU'*L  MATERIALS  POR 
INOlVIDUAL^  '4PIL  USE 

()),  MATIRIAUI  POR  TIACHImO  CNOLIIH  ai 
A  ItCONO  LanOUAOI 

TO  USE  IN  CLASIROOmS 

(4),  MATERIALS  WHICH  POSTER  INTER* 
CUv,TuRAL  UNOERSTa-MDINO 

(10).  PROORAMCD  MATCRIALI 

(1).  <MATERIALI  POR  ADVANCED  PLACEMEk'yT 
OR  INDCPENOENT  itudv 

(li).  OTHER  (Spoeiir) 

i*),  LrsRART  BOOKS  POR  BASIC 

Collection 

^(1 


1 
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1J  FOR  E*CH  OF  The  FOLLOWING  TY»»ES  OF  ORC*K/Z*TtON    OP  FACILITY.  CHECK  WHETHER  IT  »*S  EXISTING  IN  »f*4-65  wPROVED 
SINCE  1964.6S.  OR  INSTITUTED  SINCE  1964.63.  ir  THE  ORGANIZATION  OR  FACILITY  »AS  INSTITUTED  OR  luPROvEO  A5TEM  1964-63, 
tNDlCATF  THE  riTENT  TO  wgiCH  THE  ESEA,  TITLE  II  PROGRAM  «AS  INFLUENTIAL  IN  EFFECTING  THESE  0EVEL0PUENT^^. 


EXiSTlNb 

IMPROVED 

INSTI' 
TUTEO 

EXTENT  TO  «hICh  The 
ESCA,  TITLE  II 
CRAM  INtTLUENCEO  ThE  CHINNSE 
SINCE  1I64-6S 

OPGANtlATION  on  FACILITY 
IM  THIS  SCHOOL 

IM4-6S 

SINCE 
I964.6S 

SINCf 

Z 
bl 

5 

z 

'  i 

1 

z 

i 

» 

o 
z 

z 

o 

• 

ft. 

|L 

o 

TES 

NO 

f  El 

NO 

tEI 

NO 

1 

3 

3 

4 

o 

z 

b 

t 

f 

K 

h 

i 

k 

1 

Mt.  vLikVsnooM  coccECTtost  or  MAiiLnvA\.t 

<>>.  CATALOOINO  OF  ClAIIROOM  COLLECTtOMI 

iJ).  MrOlA  CEMTCR 

141.  AU0iO«VI6UAl  mAtcriali  in  The  MEOIA 
CEMTER 

(SI,  RE.^OuNCE  C  EN  YENS 

(S).  rfcentlt  dkvelopko  technological 

EQUIPMENT  IN  THEMKP>A  CENTER 

14.  MATtRIALS  MADE  AVAILAflLP  rOR  THf  PtR3T  TImE  DURING  OR  AFTER  1943-66,  CHECK  EACH  TYPE  Of  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIAL 
*HICH  «»AS  NOT  AVAILABLE  TO  THE  CHILDREN  AND  TEACHERS  OF  YOUR  SCHOOL  IN  l9i,4.63  AND  WHICH  WAS  PURCHASED  BETWEEN 
SEPTEMBER  1963  an*)  JUNE  1961  WITH  FUNDS  PROVIDED  BY  ESEA,  TITLE  II  FOR  USE  tN  YOUR  SCHOOL.fChaek  mil  ihtl  apply,) 


necoHDiNGi 

19).  CD  ^ILMS 

iu^.nrc"o'^cV 


tj»,  [□closes 

(6).  I — I  rccoROINCS 

(10).  riMicw&riLM 
rn  PROFESSIONAL 

<>*>•  I  I  ^OUNNAlS 


(J>,  [3  FILMSTRIP3 
(T).nPEWIOOICALS 
(in,  [7]  ART  PRINTS 

rii}  m  «E»E*«Ch 
(IIJ,  I — I  REPORTS 


(4).nPICTURC  seTs 

(■}.Q]  TNANSPAHCNCIES 

(13}.C]PAPERiACK  aoOKS 

r~i  RCONTSON  CRPERlMCNTAL  ON 
(IB). I — llNNOVAriVC  PNOGRAMS 


(!?>.□  OThEN  {4p«el(KJ 
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19.  RATE  THE  FOLLOWING  ChAR»CT C«I$TIC$  OF  JCHOOL  LieSARY  RESOURCES  *N0  OTHER  INSTRUCTIONAL  M*TERJ*LS  AVAILAUlE  (M 
YOUR  SCHOOL  FOR  PUPIL  USE  IN  IMV4$  AnO  \H  XW-it,  BY  lYPE  OF  MATERIAL.  tCh,ck  on.  t«M  tot  ..cf.  .  h«r.<««r<»rie  mn4  ,,ch  iyp» 
ot  mMl^tlml  (or  tmth  y»ur,) 


CHANACTERtlTlCS 
« 

TYPeS  OF  SCHOOL  LIBRAi^Y  RESOURCES  AND 
OTHCR  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

PRmTtO  WI*TtR»*L5 

AUOlO-VISUAL  MATERIALS 

If 

tt»ft.sa 

It67-6a 

K 

O 

o 
1 

b 

K 

k 

o 
o 
o 
o 

i 

>• 
z 

u 
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o«. 
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o 
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411 

a 

Oft 
k 
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o 
ft 

1 

m 
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n 

z 
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o 

■ 
•-ft 

Oft 

z« 
p 

0 
0 

ft 

1 

K 

r 

o 
o 
o 

• 

z 

w 
1 

u 
^  ft 

O  ft 
z  « 

u 

>  ,  1).  ^^"jj^YAHCEJO  UNITS  OP  iTUOY  AND/OH 

(«K  KeuCVANCE  TO  PU^tU  MtCDI 

TIMCLINEStfMarartar*  ara  up  lo  a»l»t 

OUALirv  OW  COKTENT 

(*).  QUC'.^fVY  OF  rONMAT 

(6J.  SUPPIClCNCY  (QtmrlUr  of  iMlarlAU; 

(7).  VAKieTV  {DHI»t»rl  typ»»  »i  Mitrtafi) 

 1 

16.  C0N$lDEI'l»3C  THE  FOLLOWING  PRACTICES  OF  CLASSROOM  TEaChERJ  IM  YOUR  SCHOOL  PRIOR  TO  THE  EiE*.  TITLf  II  PROGRAM  IN 
YOUR  SCHOOL,  CHEC*  WHETHER  THESE  PRACYtCtS  HAVE  INCREASID  SINCE  TITLE  II  MATERIALS  HAVE  6EEN  AVAILABLE  IN  YOUR 
SCHOOL.  THEN  CHECK  THE  EXTENT  TO  *HICH  THE  INCREASE  IS  A TTBIflUTAflLE  1  0  THE  ESEA,  TITLE  II  PROGRAM. 


TEACHER 
PRACTICES  NAVE 
INCRCASEO  SINCE 
SINCE  THE  BECINNINC 
or  Ef  *A.  TITLE  II 
OVEH  VAACTICE* 
PRiCiR  ^  >  ESEA. 

Extent  to  mnxcki  increase 

tS  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO 
ESEA<  TITLE  14 
PROGRAM 

CUASSNOOM TSACHCR  PRACTICE4 

TITLU  II 

« 

o 
z 

u 

m 
< 

Z 

W 

>• 

Z 

U 

< 
K 

< 

h 
X 

«r 

• 

O 

z 

M 

-1 

V 

YES 

NO 

M. 
\- 
Z 

u 
»-  ft. 

O  ft 

z  « 

kl 
O 
X 

t 

a 

M 

o 

s 

3 

• 

Z 

s 

u 

h  a 
o  & 
z  < 

c 

b 

c 

« 

f 

B 

h 

i 

i 

h 

lU.  EVALUATES  MATERIALS  BEFORE  PURCHASE 

I2».  OiV£S  AtSISTANCe  To  YOU  IN  SCLECTINO  NEV  MATER  AUS 

(J).  USES  PROFESSIONAL  MATERIALS 

(4>.  AEQuetTK  ASSIST  ANCe  FROM  VDU  IN  VoCATINC  MATERUlI 

(1).  BRIHCS  CLASSES  TO  THE  MEDIA  CENTER  FOR  TRAINING  IN  ITS  USE 

It 

(6).  BORROW*  MATERIALS  FOR  CL  aS*R0OM«DRK 

m.  REQUESTS  YOUR  PARTICIPATION  IH  TEAM  TEACNINa  OR  OTHER 
mSTROCTlONAL  ACTIVITIES 

i 
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17.  CHECK  WHfTMEfi  OB  NOT  THERE  H*$  BEEM  AW  {NCREaSE  IM  PUHL  LSE  OF  THE  «EDl*  CEHTER  FOR  THE  PE 
IW'W  AND  THE  EICTtHT  TO  WHICH  THE  INCREASE  i$  ATTR«UTA*LE  TO  THE  ESEa,  T>TLE  M  PROGRAM.  IF 
HAVE  A  MEDIA  CENTER.  CHECK  MERE  Q    ANO  CO  ON  YO  ITEM  19. 


93 


RlOO  t96j-6(  THROUGH 
YOUR  SCHOOL  DOES  NOT 


PUPIL  UlC 
■ 

JNCPEAse  FOP 
THE  PERIOD 

ia«s<*B 
thpouch 
iat7>«t 

IF  "rEi**,  exrcNT  to  wh^cm 

INCREAIE  iJ  ATrniSUTAILe 
Yo  OCA.  T1TLC  II  PROQRAM 

NO 
EX* 
TENT 

1 

ILIQHT 

MODEP' 
ATE 

«TAN. 

TIAL 
4 

DON'T 
KNOW 

h 

b 

HO 
c 

d 

f 

g 

(I).  PUPILI  ARC  USING  THE  MEDIA  CCnTCR  FON 
CLaII AtKONMCNTt 

(31.  PUPILS  ARC  RCADINO  FOP  PLCAIUPC 

(1).  PUPILI  WITH  RCAOINO  OlFFlCULTlCI  ARE  FUNDING  UkCPUL 
MATEKIALI 

(«).  Pl/PILI  ARC  aORROWNO  AUOI>VltUAL  MArCRI.«^.S  TO  UlC 
AT  hOhC 

HI.  CIFTCO  PUPILS  ARC  FiNOiNO  UICPUL  MATERIAL! 

t*.  DURING  >M7^I.  WHAT  WAS  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  MEDIA  CENTER  PERSONNEL  IN  THE 
JElECTiON  of  materials  purchased  WITH  ESEa,  TITLE  II  FUNDS'  (Ct\»tk  mtl  tht  ti»m4 
wMci>4pply.}  IF  ZnlATERIALS  m  OHl  OR  MORE  CAT£CORIES  WERE  NOT  PURCHASED.  MARK 
THAT  CATEGOfty  "*ifC'  iNPt  App)U»hiB>. 

LIB.tARV 
RCtOUf^CCS 

TCXTBOOKS 

OTmER 
INSTRUC* 
'  tional 
MATCRK 
ALS 

(1).  WORKS  mUn  tCHOr>L  DISTRICT  M^DIA  PCRIONnCL  IN  OEVELOPINS  A  COLLECTION  OF 
VATCRlAUS  FOP  THE  SCHOOL  DIJTPICT  AS  A  WHOLE 

(2).  SELECTS  Oft  HELPS  SELECT  MATERIALS  FOR  THE  LOCAL  SCHOOL  MEOlA  CCNTCR 
exCLl/SlVCLV 

<J>.  HAS  NO  ROLC  OR  A  MINOR  ROLE  IN  T  HC  SCLECTION  OF  MATEItlALB 

U).  OTHCPfSPtclirJ 

19.  DUfVWC. \W'it,  WHAT  WAS  THE  ROlE  OF  CI-aSSROOM  TEaCHERS  IN  SElCCTINC  MATERIALS 
PURCHASED  WITH  ESEA.  TITLE  II  FUnDST  {Ch*ek  mil  liimt  tpply,) 

SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 
RCSCURCCS 

^-  » 

tckteooks 

b 

0T«e»( 

INSTRUC« 
TeOMAL 
MATERH 
ALS 

ilh  »1A0C  SU&OtSVlOMS  FOR  DCVCLOPINO  A  COLLCCTION  OF  CSCA,  TITLE  II  MATERIALS  FOR  THC 

SCHOOL  DlSTRlCV  AS  A  WHOLC 

(».  MADC  SU08CSTIDNS  FOR  DCVCLOPINO  A  COLLCCTiDH  OF  CSEA,  TlTLC  M  MATERIALS  FOR  THE 
UOCAL  school  MEDIA  CENTER 

1 

(S).  SVSTEMAtfCALLY  PRCVlCWCD  OR  CXAMlNED  MATERIALS  IK  ORDER  TO  EVALUATE  THEM 
•CFOnC  PURCHASE 

t4>,*IAO  NO  ROLC  OR  A  MINOR  ROLC  IN  THC  SELECTION  OF  MATERIALS 

IS).  OTHtH  <Sp»cltr) 

30.  CHECK  ALL  OF  THE  FDLtOWlNG  PRACTICES  THAT  WERE  USED  fH  1V67'Aa  Fn  SELECTING 
MATERIALS  TO  BE  PURCTHA'CS  iNDEfi  ESE^t.  rTLE  |(  FDR  YOUR  SCHOOL,  If  MATERIALS 
IN  ONE  OR  MORE  CATECD^'ES  wL^c  NOT  PURCHASED.  MARK  THAi  CATEGORY  "NA"  (Nti 
APPUe*bt»t, 

SCHOOL 
LIBRAAV 
RCIDU'lCCS 

't 

TCXTiOOKS 

fa 

OTHEA 
INSTRUC« 
TlONAL 
MATCRi* 
ALS 
c 

(U.SCLCCTION  FROM  APPROVED  STATE  CM  DISTRICT  LiSTS  OKLV 

(IK  SCLECTiOn  from  STANDARD  ICLItCTIDN  TOOLS  ANO/OR  RCVICWINil  MCDIA 

<S>.  use  OF  PR0r£SB40NAL  ■IBLIOC«ArH|CS  OF  MATCRlALB 

{*).  RCVIEW  oF  MATCRIALB  BCFORC  ORDCRFNO 

(ij.  selcction  «v  tcachcrs  and  other  imstructional  PCRSONNCL 

sionature  of  RCSPONOCNT 


TCLCPHONC 
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ESEA  T]TI£  II 

DEriNiTiojra  for  k-'.tiokal  survey 


ANNUAL  EXPErt>ITniES  FOR  IKSTBUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 
Include  expenditures  for  school  library  ro- 
tources,   textbooks,  and  other  Instructions! 
materials, 

AUDIO'VISUAL  1IATERIALS  Include  fllnstrlps;  fllRs; 
tap«  and  disk  recordings:  aUdes;  graphic  nsterl- 
als  Including  study  prints,  arc  prints,  pictures 
and  other  graphics  such  as  posters,  charts,  and 
diagrams;  globes;  naps;  microfilm;  transparencies 
and  transparency  nasters;  realla  ( three-d Inenslon. 
al  objects;  jnuseun  natorlals,  dlagrans,  modola, 
and  samples);  kits;  art  objects;  video  tape  re. 
cordlnps;  and  dial'accfss  programs. 

CATALOGING  OF  MAIXRIALS,  see  "Cataloged  Instruc- 
tional materials". 

CATALOGED  INSTRXTIONAL  MATERIALS  are  any  nateri- 
als  which  have  b«on  Identified  In  a  catalog  vhlcb 
records*  describes,  and  Indexes  the  resources  of 
a  nedla  center  as  distinct  frOn  Instructional 
aaterlalt  which  are  merely  physically  Brraneed 
for  use  and  sre  not  Indexed  and  described  indivi- 
dually by  Item. 

CENTRALIZED  ORDERING  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  HATIMlALS 
Is    the  ordering  of  materials  by  one  central 
agency  for  more  than  one  school  or  media  center. 

CENTRALIZED  PROCESSING  of  school  library  re- 
sources is  the  processing  of  Instructional  materi- 
als by  one  central  agency  for  more  than  one  school 
or  media  center.    Preprocessing,  for  the  purpo^m 
of  this  study,  refers  to  processing  performed  b# • 
fore  the  Instructional  materials  are  delivered  to 
the  Individual  schools  where  they  are  placed  for 
use. 

CH1U)P.BN  are  those  persons  who  are  In  »t tendance 
in  elenentary  or  secondary  schools  of  a  State 
which  provide  education  or  which  comply  with  State 
compulsory  school  attendance  laws  or  are  otherwise 
recognized  by  some  procedure  c«stomt.rliy  used  in 
the  State.    The  age  limits  are  the  permisstble 
ages  for  attendance  st  the  pgblic  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  tbs  State, but  "children"does 
noc  include  persons  enrolled  in  adult  education 
courses,  or  in  courses  beyond  grade  12> 

CHIL5S.es  part  SC  spats  kg  I»  Pl'BLlC  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  are  those  for  whose  use  in- 
structional materials  have  been  acquired  with 
ESCA,  Title  II  funds  at  the  request  of  public 
schooS^  officials  and  to  whom  such  materials 
have  been  made  ava^able.     Numbers  of  sucb 
children  sre  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
October  1  enrollment  of     the  schools  in  the  years 
indicated. 

CHILDREN  PARTICIPATING  IN  PRIVATE  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  are  those  for  whose  use  in- 
structional materials  have  been  acquir«d  with 
ESEAj  Title  II  funds  at  the  request  of  ropresetv- 
tatives  of  private  schools  and  to  whom  sucb 
materials  have  been  made  available.    Numbers  of 
such  children  are  considered  to.  be  eQulvalent  to 
the  October  1  enrollment  of  tbe  Bcbools  in  tbe 
years  indicated. 

CUSSROOM  COLLtCTIONS  are  instructional  materi- 
als permanently  boused  in  slnElP  classrooms  and 
not  sdtiinistered  fr^rn  a  central  nedla  center. 

CLASSROOM  TEACHERS  sre  persons  employed  to  In- 
struct pupils  in  a  situation  where  the  teacher 
and  tbe  pupils  are  in  the  presence  cf  each 


other.    7be  term  does  not  Include  media  spocial. 
ists  or  other  instructional  personnel. 

CURRENT  EXPENDITURES  Include  all  eapendlturea  for 
the  regular  operation  of  the  school  plant  and  the 
instructional  program,   including  such  accounts  aa 
salsriea,  operation  and  maintenance  of  plant,  food 
servxcesp  studenC  activities,  and  conn)ut)lty 
services.    "Current  expenditures'*  exclude  cap- 
ital outlay  and  debt  aervlce,  wntcn  cons' "Jfs 
of  expenditures  for  the  retirement  of  <:obt  *nd 
expenditures  for  the  retlrtinenC  of  debt  and 
cxpepdltures  for  interest  on  debt,  except  prln- 
clofli  and  ltt\>eresC  of  current  loanB. 
CURRICULUM  UDORATORIES  are  facilities  where 
special  assistance  is  provided  to  members  of  the 
instructional  staff  in  planning  and  preparing  for 
instruction. 

CURRICUttAf  NEEDS  are  needs  for  those  aaterials 
requlri?^!  to  support  tbe  instructional  progrAB  of 
tbe  school. 

DISTRICT  XEDIA  CENTER  is  a  nedla  center  Iccated 
in  or  admlnlstored  by  a  school  system  central  of- 
fice which  circulates  books,  other  printed  mate- 
rials,  or  audio-visual  materials  and  equipnent  to 
tbe  schools  of  tbe  system. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  are  schools  classified  *s 
elementary  by  S2ate  and  local  practice  and  coa- 
posed  of  any  span  of  grades  not  above  grade  «, 
The  term  Includes  kindergarten  and  prekinder- 
garten  levels  if  they  are  recognized  by  the  State 
as  A  pare  of  tlJe  elementary  school  system. 

GIFTED  PUPILS  bre  those  ikbose  level  ol  oental 
development  has  been  identified  by  profesaionally 
qualified  personnel  as  being  so  far  advanced  that 
they  need  additional  educational  opportunities 
beyond  those  provided  by  the  usual  school  program. 

JNSTRXTIONAL  mERIALS  include  all  printed  and 
audio-visual  materials  that  have  been  purchased 
for  usa  in  the  Instructional  progran  by  children 
or  teachers,  EXCLUDING  materials  which  csnnot  (le 
expected  to  last  mor«  than  1  year,  costs  for  re- 
pairing instructional  materials,  and  equliment 
including  shelving.     It  Includes  "school  library  \ 
resources",  "textbooks",  and  "other  instructional 
materials",  as  defined  below^ 

IKSTRUCTIONAL  PEHSONKEL  are  persons  who  are  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  the  instructional  program  ' 
of  an  elciaentary  or  secondary  school,  Intiluding 
PrinclpslB,  guidance  counselors,  media  BpeC*fel% 
istSt  or  other  nettbers  of  tbe  Instructional  or  " 
supervlaory  staff. 

INSTRXTIONAL  PERSONNEL  PARTICIPATING  are  all 
those  in  public  and  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  enrolling  children  who  are 
participating  in  tbe  ESEA,  Title  11  program. 

UBORERS,  SERVICE  WORKERS,  AND  SKILLED  SEMI- 
SKILLEDjAND  UNSKILLED  BLUE  COLUR  WORKERS  are 
workers  such  as  filling  ststioa  attendant,  domes- 
tic worker,  baby  sitter,  longshoreman,  laundry 
worker,  assembly  line  worker,  machine  operator, 
driver,  cook,  waiter,  nail  carrier,  police  of- 
ficer, fireman,  electrician,  mecbaaic,'or  tailor. 

LIDRARY  BOOKS  FOR  BASIC  COLLECTIONS  are  tbose 
books  which  provide  a  well. balanced  collection. 
They  sstlsfy  tbe  chief  curricuUr  needs  as  vsll 
as  th(r>  reading  interests  of  Pupils  in  the  school 
and  can  be  used  *m  a  nucleus  for  larger  collections. 
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MATERIALS  FCTi  ADVANCED  PUCEMENT  ire  thoi«  which 
Bupplenent  materials  nornally  found  In  a  second- 
ary school  and  bupport  courses  of  study  which 
will"  pr/rn*  •  pupils,  on  the  compIe»',on  6.T  second- 
ary school,  to  enroll  In  college  clacL>8  beyond 
t^e  btginnins  level. 

MATERIALS  FOR  INDEPENDENT  S'.TIDY  are  those  uSed  by 
puplM  who  are  Individually  ^Jrrylne  'in  a  course 
of  Btudv  at  their  own  rn'.e  vi  progress  and  v/l  th  a 
minimum  ->f  supcrvlslprt., 

MATERIALS,  FOR  TEACHING  EKCLlSh'  AS  A  SECOM)  liAh- 
SUACE  ar?  tbosi;  designed  for  the  use  of  teachers 
In  the  Instruction  of  pupils  from  homes  where 
Er.);llBV>  13  not  spoVten  as  ih«  native  language. 

JUATERIAli  FOR  THE  GIFTED    re  those  materials  ««P- 
plcmenriry  tu  bnslc  textbo^'lts  or  media  center  col- 
l^-zctlons  acquired  for  the  use  of  pupils  poBsess- 
InK  ability  well  above  the  norm  In  one  or  more 
subject  areas, 

MATERIALS  FOR  THE  ij-ijlfftCCAPPED  ar'^  those  printed 
ar.d  avdio-vltiual  ma*^5rialB  especially  sultalJie 
for  use  by  children  who  afe  mentally  retarded, 
hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  impaired,  visually 
handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  disturbed, 
crippled,  or  otherwise  health  impaired  or  by 
their  teachers.     Some  examples  of  materials  ars 
talklnf^  books,  captioned  flZms  for  the  deaf,  and 
materials  especially  selected  for  use  in  bibllo- 
therapy. 

MATE'.  iALS  WHICH  FOSTER  ISTERCULTURAL  UKDERSTASiJ- 
INC  incltido  those  materials  that  reflect.  In 
content  and  illustration,   the  existence  of 
various  ml',iority.  groups  Ik  America.     Such  mate- 
rials accuralely  repk^^sent  the  heritage  and  cul- 
tural contribution  of  kUiih  groups  as  Negroes, 
American  indlans,  Orientals,  .«nd  those  with 
Spanish  surnames.  . 

MEDIA  AIDES  include  paid  adult  personnel  such 
clerks,  typitits,  and  ot\^er  clerical  personnel 
who  perform  clerical  and  seCrotarlal  work,  dis- 
tributive 'unctions  for  the  loan  of  materlalsi  or 
assiBt  wjtA  the  organization  and  use  of  materials. 
Media  >idch  '>ith  \tome  college  training  may  also 
be  ABsisncd  Bemiprofessional  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

MEDIA  PERSONNEL  include  media  supervisors,  media 
spec ia lists,  media  aides,  r;-chnicians,  and  v'«!^** 
unteers. 

MEDIA  PROGRAMS  art>  those  services  performed  by 
media  Bpecialists  in  the  media  centers  throuRh 
leadership  and  guidance  in  the  selecxlon,  acQul- 
sltion,  orKAnization,  nvanasem«nt,  and  use  of 
instructional  matei-lals, 

MED  I.*.  SPECIALISTS  are  full-time  certified  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  one  or  more  school  bulldinKa 
who  have  not  less  than  twelve  hours  of  library 
science  and/or  audiovisual  education  and  who  have 
-at  least  half  of  their  workload  devoted  to  scrv-  ^ 
ice  as  n"mcdia  specialist".  These  persons  may 
have  a  variety  of  titles  such  as  school  librar- 
ian, audlo.visual  spccialistyor  building 
coordinator.  "Media  spi'c  la  I  Ists"  assigned  to  more 
than  one  school  arc  not  to  be  confused  with  media 
supervisors. 

MEDIA  SUPERVISORS  arc  advlsefii  and  other  resource 
personnel  in  a  school  system  w.io  are  charged  with 
specific  supervisory  responsibilities  at  the 
system  level  in  a  planned  program'.of  developing 
anJ  improving  media  ^CkVices  and  resources. 
These  personnel  may  have  a  variety  of  titles 


Ob 

»Lch  as  k'upervlBor,  ccn^ultant,  coordinator,  spe- 
oiallst,  or  director. 

OTHER  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATEniALfi  Include  the  same 
types  of  matei'lals  as  ttiose  in  "school  library 
resources"  bu'c  are  not  processed  and  organized 

for  ,izs. 

OTHER  WHITE  COLUR  WORKERS  are  workers  such  as 
bookkeeper,  sales  clerk,  office  clerk,  secretary, 
typist,  etc. 

PHYSICALLY,  MENTALLY,  EMOTIONALLY  HANDICAPPED 
PUPILS  arc  those  pupils  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
hard  of  hearing,  deal,  speech  Impaired,  visually 
handicapped,  seriously tnotlonaUy  disturbed, 
crippled,  cr  otherwls'j  health  impaired. 

PREPROCESSINC  -  See  "Centralized  Processing". 

PRINTED  MATERIALS  include  books;  magazines;  X:.j' 
•    capers;  pamphlets,  cll'ppings,  and  ephemeral  ' 
V    jtAterlals;  catalogs;  and  printed  programed  ma- 
tev<*al8. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  are  schools  established  by  an 
agency  other  than  the  State  or  its  subdivisions 
which  are  primarily  supported  by  other  thai;  pub- 
lic funds,  and  in  which  program  operations  ivst 
with  other  than  publicly  elected  or  appointed 
oificlalB. 

PROFESSIONAL  BIBLIOGRAPHIES  OF  MATERIALS  are  these 
prepared  by  Stat4,  ('listrict  or  local  personnel,  oV 
by  professional  oreanizations  for  use  in  selection 
of  materials.    Usually  thsy  are  limited  to  spe- 
cial subject  areas  or  typee  of  materials  for 
curtain  levels  of  Instruction  or  are  directed  to 
special  groups  of  users. 

PROFESSIONAL  HATEHIALS  FOR  TEACHERS  are  those  ac- 
quired to  further   professional  growth  and  increase 
effectiveness  in   the  claasroom.     They  include  such 
types  of  materials  as  professional  Journals,  na<- 
terials  on  methods  nf  Instruction,  general  works 
on  education,  standk'rd  selection  too Is^  and  media 
which  review  printed  and  audio-visual  materials, 
reports-on  research  and  demonstration,  and 
materials  In  the  subject  fields  being  taught  or 
related  to  those  being  taught  in  the  school. 

PROFESSIONAL,  TECHNICAL.  AND  MANAGERIAL  WHITE 
COLLAR  WORKERS  are  workers  such  as  accountant, 
teacher,  doctor,  engineer,  librarian,  social 
voTV(«T  ,  T«si«t.«t«<l  nurfte>  artt&t,  dratt&iaati> 
surveyor ,  medlca 1  or  denta 1  technician,  sa les 
manager,  store  tcanager,  office  manager,  factory 
supervisor,  foreman  in  a  factory  or  mine,  union 
official,  real  estate  or  Insurance  salesman,  fac- 
tory representative,  etc, 

PROFESSIONALS  CONCERNED  VTITH  CENTRALIZED  PROCESS- 
ING for  purposes  of  this  study  are  those  pnrsonnel, 
usually  librarians,  who  superv Ise  at  the  district 
level,  the  technical  processing,  cataloglng>  and 
physical  preparation  of  Instructional  materials  ac- 
quired for  use  in  more  than  one  school.  They  msy 
also  supervise  tb**  ordering  of  such  materials. 

PROGRAMED  MATERIALS  are  thoae  providing  a  sequence  . 
of  carefully  constructed  items  leading  the  pupil 
to  mastery  of  a  subject  with  minimal  error.  The 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  programed  materi- 
als is  the  testing  procedure  to  which  they  are 
,  .    subjected.     Empirical  evidence  of  the  effective- 
;  II    nesB  of  each  teaching  bt^quence  is  obtainable  from 
:       the  performance  records  of  pupAls. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  are  schools  operated  by  publicly 
\  elected  or  appointed  school  officials  In  which  the 
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prt>gr*n»  and  icllvltleH  lie  under  ttin  fontrol  of 
thfK«f  officiMe  •nd  •hich  ire  •upported  by  public 
funds. 

RZaiJfTLlf  DEVELOPED  TCCHNOLOGICAL  EQVIPMTS'T  Ift- 
cludf*  equipwnt  »ucfi  aa  computeri,  tolpvtalon, 
«  MB.  proJ«'ClDr«  and  ftjm  loopn,  and  dial  accps* 
■  y»t<*Mii. 

nXClOWAL  M£0IA  CEKTEK  (nul  1 tr  Ic  t  J  Is  »  Mi^dU 
center  wtilch  lervt-b  more  tTian  one  icbuil  dlitrtct 
and  in  auppurted  Jn  whulu  or  part  by  public  fundi 
fr<iM  t?i«  Bcbooy  dlilrlclb  uvrvmi. 

RESOL'RCE  CENTERS  are  suppleB^ntary  »chool  nedta 
ceniera,  structured  on  a  iMOject  or  (;rid«  level 
baal»»  containing  special  coJlectlonn  of  In- 
^iructlonal  material*  adnlntatered  by  the  arhool 
iwdla  center. 

RURAL  AGRICI'LTL'R/S  WOMKERS  Include  ftrtrf.era  lucb 
a*  farnerBt  tmrm  managera,  fara  laborer*  (except 
nlnrantl,  and  farm  foremen. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SERVICES  fOB  NEDIA  PRaiRAMS  are 
those  vfrvicea  pro.  ided  »t  the  achool  (llatrlct 
level  md  desUned  to  devoloP  Bnd  Improve  media 
proRraiBs  in  inktlvidual  achoala  and  s/^nool  media 
centers  through  Itie  provjaion  of  Je^jderahlp, 
guldince,  and  aailiitaiice  in  the  avlectlon,  ac- 
quisition, orgatH/atlon,  and  usu  r.f  Inatruc t  lonai 
aaterlals. 

SCHOOL  LIDRARy  RESOURCES  are  b<iokB,  per  led  lea  la, 
document*,  panpMet*,  ptiotof r»}th*,  reproductions, 
pictorial  or  graphic  *orki,  nuptlcal  scoj-as,  napa, 
chart*,  glol>«*,  «ou.-d  iT>cri"iln|*,  Including  but 
not  limited  to  lho*e  on  d^Hlt*  *n^  tapes; 
processed  slide*,  tranKparen':  le» ,  /I  In*,  film. 
Htrlps.  klne*copes,  and  vliieo  tape*,  or  any  other 
printed  and  publlahed  naiti'iala  of  a  *ini]ar 
nature  made  by  any  method  no*  developed  or  here- 
after  !o  be  developed,  *nd  »hlth  at  •  proccsMd 
and  orvanlKed  for  u*e  by  eleffntary  or  *econdary 
*cbool  children  and  teachers. 

SCHOOL  MEDIA  CENTERS  are  Instructional  matwrlala 
cenlera  tiTnlnlB ter«d  bb  a  unit  In  individual 
kchoot*  where  books,  aud lo-v Isua 1  na teria 1*  and 
other  Instructlorftl  materials  tr«  made  avalltble 
to  puplla  and  teachers  of  the  Kchooi.    The  term 
1*  also  being  used  In  tMs  survey  to  refst  to 
\initm  In  *  tran*ltlonal  »tage  where  collection* 
pienently  can*lst  lalgely  of  printed  nateriala. 
Other  terms  which  of  fen  "pply  to  the  media  cenler 
are  achooi  library,   inrlructionai  «aterlaJB 
center,  i»*rning  ceitier,  oducstlonal  material* 
center,  or  any  equlvtlcnt, 

SECOKDARY  SCHOOLS  Bre  v>chooi«  comprl*lng  *ny 
*p*n  of  gr*dvH  beRlnnlnv  with    the  next  grade 
following  the  elam*ntary  School  and  ending  with 
«r  below  grad«M3,   includtnn'  junior  high  Bcbool, 
the  different  types  of  high  achools  and  vocational 
Or  trade  ht|fh  school*. 

SPEC  1 A  I.  VV?n.  y^EM  mea^s  the  needs  for  liistrw-, 
tlonal  mattr'OI*  In  addl\lon  to  thoa*  noraaMy 
provided  In  k  school.    Gl^oup*  of  pupils  requiring 
such  special  materials  Ptp  Include  ths  dlssdf'^n. 
tagttd,  the  gifted,  ths  handicapped,  nenbers  of 
minority  racial  and  ethnlv'v  gro(ipa,  thoae  for 
whon  English  is  a  aecond  Iai,j;uUge,  and  slow 
learners . 

STATE  AKD  LOCAL  TAX  SOURCES  ar«  all  those  sources 
of  Income  for  s  school  dlsXi'lct  eacluding  Kilts 
and  /edorbl  granta. 


STATE  MEDIA  CEMTeR..rQr  the  purpoaea  of  tbta  atudy, 
refera  to  a  media  center  which  Is  adiKlnWtered  by' 
■  State  agency  and  which  p)-ovldea  aervlces  with 
Instructional  materials  to  s^jhortls  or  individual 
teschera  or  pupils. 

SlTPLElTEKTARY  TEXTBOOKS  are  those  tektbooka,  re- 
usable worktmoka,  or  »anuala  not  intended  for 

•»  »  principal  source  of  study  material  for  a 
given  diss  or  group  of  pupil*. 

TECHNICIANS  are  paid  adult  peraonnel  with  apecial* 
Ized  Thills  Who  asaUl  with  the  production  of 
Materiala  and  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  materU 
a  Is  and  equipment . 

TEXTBOOKS  are  book*,  rvuaabl«  workbooks,  or  »anu.» 
a  Is,  whether  bound  or  In  luaaeleaf  form.  Intended 
for  uae  a*  s  principal  source  of  study  material 
for  a  given  claas  or  group  of  atudents,  a  copy  of 
Which  la  expected  to  be  available  for    the  indi- 
vidual use  of  uach  p>pll  In  such  claaa  or  group. 

VOLUNTEERS  are  part-time  or  fuU-tlme  unpaid 
adult  m«-dla  aides  or  technicians. 

•WELFARE  RECIPIENTS  OR  THE  CHRONICALLY  LTJiMPUlvEO 
include  peraons  who  »re  currently  receiving 
welfare  payments  and  persons  who  are  not  regular. 

ly  employed. 
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PREFACE 

This  survey  of  the  title  II  program  under  the  Eleitsntary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  covered  th-^  first  3  fiscal  years  of  progrwa  operation  an<^ 
serves  as  benchmark  data«    State  departments  of  education  and  the  staff 
of  Ibtz^  city  scVoT>l  districts  were  involved  in  the  deeiijn  and  conduct 
of  the  survey.    In  addition,  professional,  technical,  and  clerical 
staff  in  State  departments  of  education  and  local  schocvl  distrivts 
contributed  greatly  to  the  completion  of  this  complex  study, 

31o  Ferae;*,  Milbrey  ho  Jones,  and  Mary  Helen  Mahar--title  II  prograa 
specialistR--compiled  t>ie  statistical  datt*  presented  in  the  tables  and  vrote 
the  report f    For  the  reader's  convenience,  the  texii  and  tables  have  been 
published  separately  under  the  general  title.  An  Evalxiative '  Beport  on 
ESEA  Title  II;    Fiscal  Years  1966-68,    This  publicftiion  contains  "Part  II: 
Tables,"  and  is  intended  to  y)e  used  with  Part  1,    Discrepancies  between 
the  totals  of  school  distrlf^ts  and  schools  in  various  tables  nay  be  noted. 
These  discre^^anciefl  arise  from  t>^e  fact  that  nonresponse  to  C'^rtaln  items 
on  the  qi fistionnaires  was  so  treated  that  tVAe  school  district  or  school 
was  disregarded  in  a  particular  table  or  set  of  tables* 
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workers) ,  cstegorised  by  per  pupil  expenditures  from  ESEA 
title  II  programs,  1967-68 

23P«    Number  and  percent  of  school  districts  with  children  from 
families  of  welfare  recipients  or  the  chronically 
unemployed,  categorized  by  per  pupil  expenditures  from 
ESEA  title  II  programs,  1967-68 

24*    Number  of  school  distriets  in  expenditure  categories,  by 
State  and  local  per  pupil  expenditures  and  per  pupil 
expenolt^tres  from  ESEA  title  II  for  school  library  resources 
snd  other  in^^^tructional  mateVials,  1965-68 

25*    Number  of  school  districts  in  t^.^penditure  categories,  by 
per  pupil  expenditures  from  ESEA  title  II  and  per  pupil 
expenditures  for  instructional  materials  from  Federal 
sources  other  thsn  ESEA  title  II,  1965*68 

26*    Number  o£  school  districts  in  expenditure  categories,  by 
per  pupil  expenditures  from  Federal  sources  other  than 
ESEA  title  II,  1965-68,  and  per  pupil  expenditures  from 
ESEA  title  II,  1967-68 
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27*    Number  of  school  districts  in  expenditure  categories,  by 
per  pupil  expenditures  for  Instructional  materials  from 
State  and  local  funds,  1965*68,  and  per  pupil  expend* 
Itures  from  ESEA  title  II,  1967-68  38 

28*    Number  of  school  dlstr.vCts  In  expentllture  categories,  by 
per  pupil  expenditures  for  Instructional  materials  iVom 
State,  local,  and  Federal  sources  excluding  ESEA  tltl«  II, 
1965*68,  and  per  pupil  expenditures  from  ESEA  title  XI, 
1967-68  39 

29*    Number  of  public  elementary  schools  In  categories  of  per 
pupil  expenditures  for  Instructional  materials  from  State, 
local,  and  Federal  sources  other  than  ESEA  title  11,  as 
compared  with  number  of  schools  In  categories  of  ZSEA 
title  II  per  pupil  expenditures,  2965*68  ^0 

30.    Number  of  public  secondary  schools  In  categories  of  )MV 

pupil  expenditures  for  Instructional  materials  from  Sflate, 

local,  and  Federal  sources  other  than  ESEA  title  XT,  i^a 

compared  with  nunber  of  ^^chool;^  In  categories  of  ESEA 

title  II  per  pupil  ejty^^ndltures ,  1965*68  41 

3).A»     State  and  £*>cal  per  pupil  expenditures  by  number  and  (jer* 
cent  of  school  districts  in  categories  of  expenditure's 
for  school  library  resources  and  other  Instructional 
materials,  1964-65  and  1967*68  42 

t 

3lP»     State  and  local  pe.ir  pupil  <  fcpendltures  by  number  //nd  per- 
cent of  school  districts  in  categories  of  expend/.tures 
for  textbooks,  1964-65  and  1967-68  43 

32A*    Percent  of  total  current  school  district  expenditures  from 
all  sources  allotted  to  school  library  resources  and  other 
Instructional  materials  by  number  end  percent  of  Vchool 
districts,  1964*65  and  1967-68  ,  44 

Percent  of  total  current  school  <!l8trlct  expenditures  from 
all  sources  allotted  to  textbacks  by  mimher  and  percent  of 
school  districts^  1964*65  and  1967-68  45 

33,    Number  of  school  dl8trj.^.'t8  In  Cilt^'igorles  of  pupil  expend- 
itures which  would  have  met  196V-68  needs  for  school 
library  reaources,  textbooks,  and  other  Instructional 
nv^terlals  46 
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34»    Number  of  school  districts  repotting  amounts  of  school 
library  resources  and  other  Instructional  materials 
acquired  per  pupil  under  ESEA  title  II,  1965-68,  by 
number  of  instructional  materials  per  pupil  available  In 
school  districts,  June  1963  47 

35A.    Number  of  public  elementary  schoCls  Hn  various  categories 
oi  quantities  of  audiovisual  materials  acquired  under 
ESEA  title  II  programs,  by  enrollment  size  of  school  and 
percent  of  enrollment  which  is  Negro,  1963*68  48 

33B«    Number  of  public  secondary  schools  in  various  categories 
of  quantities  c£  audiovisual  materials  acquired  under 
ESEA  title  II  programs,  by  enrollment  size  of  school  and 
percent  of  enrJllment  which  is  Negro,  1963-68  49 

35C«    Number  of  public  elementary  schools  in  v:irlous  categories 
of  quantities  of  audiovisual  materials  acquired  under 
ESEA  title  II  programs,  by  enrollment  size  of  school  and 
percent  of  enrollment  which  is  Orients!,  1965-68  50 

35D«    Number  of  public  secondary  schools  In  various  categories 
of  quantities  of  audiovisual  materials  acquired  under 
ESEA  title  II  programs,  by  enrollment  size  of  school  and 
percent  of  enrollment  vhlch  Is  Oriental,  1965-68  SI 

35E«    Number  of  public  elementary  schools  In  various  categories 
Of  quantifies  ef  sudlovtsual  materlalHS  acquired  under 
ESEA  tide  II  programs,  by  enrollment  size  of  school  and 
perceive  of  enrollmt^nt  which  la  Spanish  surnamed  of  Cuban 
descent*  1965*68'  52 

35?.  Number  of  public  secondary  schools  In  various  categories 
of  quantities  of  audiovisual  materials  acquired  tindet 
ESEA  title  II  programs,  by  enrollment  size  of  school  and 
percent  of  enrollment  which  Is  Spanish  surnamed. of  Cuban 
descent,  1965-68  53 

35G*    Number  of  public  elementary  schools  in  varioxjs  categories 
of  quacCltles  of  audiovisual  materials  acquired  under 
ESEA  title  II  programs,  by  enrollment  8i7C>  of  school  and 
percent  of  enrollment  which  la  Spanish  surnamed  of  Latin 
American  descent,  1963-68  54 
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35H.    Number  of  public  secondary  schools-  in  various  categories 
of  quantities  of  audiovisual  materiaVs  acqul,red  under 
ESEA  title  II  programs,  by  enrollment  size  of  school  and 
percent  of  enrollment  which  is  Spanish  surnamed  of  Latin 
American  descent,  1965-68 

351*    Number  of  public  elementary  schools  in  various  categories 
of  quantitiea  of  audiovisual  materials  acquired  under 
ESEA  title  II  programs,  by  enrollment  size  of  school  and 
percent  of  enrollment  which  is  Spanish  surnamed  of  Mexican 
descent,  1965-68  * 

35J*    Number  o£  public  secondary  schools  in  various  categories 
of  quantities  of  audiovisual  materials  acquired  under 
ESEA  title  II  programs,  by  enrollro>)nt  size  of  school  and 
percent  of  enrollment  which  Is  Spanish  surnamed  of  Mexican 
descent,  1965-68 

35K.    Number  o£  public  elementary  schools  in  various  categories 
of  quantities  of  audiovisual  materials  acquired  under 
&^£A  title  II  programs,  by  enrollment  size  of  school  and 
percent  of  enrollment  which  is  Spanish  surnamed  of  Puerto 
Rican  descent,  1965-68 

35L.    Number  of  public  secondary  schools  in  varioua  categories 
of  quantities  of  audiovisual  materials  acquired  under 
ESEA  title  II  programs,  by  enrollment  size  of  school  and 
percent  of  enrollment  which  is  Spanish  surnamed  of  Puerto 
Rican  descent,  1965-68 

35M*    Number  of  public  elementary  schools  in  various  cflJtegories 
of  quan(;ities  of  audiovisual  materials  acquired  under 
ESEA  title  II  programs,  by  enrollment  si^^e  of  School  and 
percent  of  enrollment  which  is  Spanish  surnamed  of  Spanish 
descent,  1965-68 

35N*    Number  of  public  secondary  schools  In  various  categories 
of  quantities  of  audiovisual  materials  acquired  under 
ESEA  title  II  programs,  by  enrollment  size  of  school  and 
percent  of  enrollment  which  is  Spanish  surnamed  of  Spanish 
descent,  1965-68 

36A*    Number  and  percent  of  public  elementary  schools  in  various 
categories  of  quantities  of  library  books  acquired  under 
ESEA  title  II  programs,  by  enrollment  site  of  school  and 
percent  of  enrollment  which  is  Negro^  1965-68 
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36B»    Number  and  percenC  of  public  secondary  scl^pols  in  various 
categories  of  quantities  of  library  books  acquired  under 
'     ESEA  title  II  programs,  by  enrollment  size  of  school  and 

percent  of  enrollment  which  Is  Negro,  1965»68  63 

36C«    Ntmiber  and  percent  of  public  elementary  schools  in  various 
categories  of.  quantities  of  library  books  acquired  under 
ES£A  title  11  programs,  by  enrollment  size  of  school  and 
percent  of  enrollment  whirh  is  Oriental,  1963-66  64 

36D«    Number  end  percent  of  public  secondary  schools. In  various 
categories  of  quantities  of  library  books  acquired  urvdeY 
ESEA  title  II  prograisSj  by  enrollment  size  of  school  and 
percent  of  enrollment  'which  is  Orlentalj  1965-68  S5 

36E«    Number  and  percent  of  pu)ilic  elementary  schools  in  various 
categories  of  quantities  of  library  books  acquired  under 
ESEA  title  II  progr£mSj  by  enrollment  size  of  school  and 
percent  of  enrollment  which  is  Spanish  suvnamed  of  Cubsn 
descent,  1965-68  66 

36F«    Number  and  percent  of  public  secondary  schools  in  various 
categories  of  quantities  of  library  books  acquired  under 
ESEA  title  II  programs  J  by  enrollment  size  of  si^hool  and 
percent  of  enrollment  v^lch  Is  Spanish  sur named  of  Cuban 
descent,  1965-68 

36G«    Number  and  percent  of  public  elementary  school^i  In  various  ; 
categories  of  quantities  of  library  Vooka  acquliied  under 
ESEA  title  II  programs,  by  enrollment  size  of  school  and 
percent  of  enrollment  which  Is  Spanish  surnamed  of  Latin 
-  American  descent j  1965-68  58 

368.-  Number  and  percent  of  public  secondary  schools  in  various 
cetegori'^^s  of  quant^ltles  of  library  t^:i>ok8  acquired  under 
ESEA  title  II  programs,  by  enrollment^  size  of  school  and 
percent  lyi  enrollr.ent  which  Is  Spanish  surnamed  of  Latin 
American  descent,  1965-68  ,  69 

36Ik    Number  and  percent  of  public  elementary  schools  in  various 
categories  of  quantities  of  library  books  sizqu.Vred  under 
ESEA  title  II  progr  /4nSj  by  enrollment  size  .^t  school  and 
percent  of  enrollment  which  Is  Spanish  surnamed  of  Mexican 
descent,  1965-68  7° 
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36J.    Nvunber  and  percent  o£  public  secondary  schools  In  various 
categories  Til  quantities  of  library  books  acquired  nnder 
ESEA  title  II  programs^  by  enrollment  size  of  sclv  v-  -nnd 
percent  of  enrollinent  vhlcb  Is  Spanish  surnamed  t^«v,icat\ 
descent,  1965-68 

36K.    Number  and  percent  of  public  elementary  schools  In  various 
categories  of  quantities  of  library  books  acquired  under 
ESEA  title  XI  programs,  by  enrollment  size  of  school  and 
percent  of  enrollment  which  Is  Spanish  s\irnained  of  Puerto 
Rlcan  descent,  1965-68 

36L.    Number  and  percent  of  public  secondary  schools  In  various 
categories  of  quantities  of  library  bdoks  acquired  under 
ESEA  title  II  programs,  by  enrollment  size  of  school  and 
percent  of  enrollment  which  Is  Spanish  surnamed  of  Puerto 
Rlcan  descent,  1965-68 

36m.    Number  and  percent  of  public  elementary  schools  In  various 
categories  of  quantities  of  library  books  £^';qulred  under 
ESEA  title  II  programs,  by  enrollment  size       school  and 
percent  of  enrollment  which  Is  Spanish  surnamed  of  Spanish 
descent,  1965-68 

36N.    Number  and  percent  of  public  secondary  schools  In  varlcus 
categories  of  quantities  of  library  books  acquired  urid«r 
ESEA  title  II  programs,  by  enrollment  size  of  school  and 
percent  of  enrollment  Which  Is  Spanish  surnamed  of  Spanish 
descent,  V965-6B 

37.  Total  number  and  percent       schuO^s  meeting  State  school 
library  standftrda  for  library  books,  periodicals,  and 
audiovisual  materials,  and  annual  per  pupil  expenditures 
for  ^>lbrary  'books  and  audiovisual  materials  In  June  1968, 
by  eATollroent' size  of  school  district  and  educational  level 
of  school 

38.  Total  number  and  percent  Of  schools  meeting  American  Library 
Association  standards  (1960)  for  library  books,  periodicals, 
and  audiovisual  materials  and  annual  per  pupil  expenditures 
for  library  books  and  audiovisual  materials  in  June  196S, 

by  enrc'ilment  aize  of  school  district  and  educational  level 
of  rC'h'jol. 

39*    Number  of  Schools  reporting  practices  used  In  selection  of 
materiale  purchased  with  ESEA  title  II  funds »  by  educational 
level  of  school,  1967-68 
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40*    Number  of  schools  reporting  rcle  of  school  media  personnel 
in  selection  of  instructional  materials  purchased  with  ESEA 
title  II  funds ^  by  educational  level  of  school,  1967-66  79 

41«    Number  of  schools  reporting  role  of  classroom  teachers  in 
selection  of  instructional  materials  purchased  with  ESEA 
title  II  funds,  by  educational  ievel  of ^school,  1967-68  80 

A2«    Number  and  percent  of  public  elementary  and  S'l-^'w'ondary 

schools  where  types  of  instructional  materials  were  made 

available  for  the  first  time  under  ESEA  title  II,  1965-68  81 

43*    Number  of  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  reporting 
on  the  adequacy  of  audi'Jvisual  equipment  for  use  of  audio- 
visual materials,  by  #;nrollment  size  of  school  district  and 
educational  level,  1967-68  82 

44A*    Number  and  percent  of  public  elementary  schools  enrolling 
pupils  participating  in  ESEA  title  II,  1967-68,  where 
improvement  in  quality  of  instructional  materials  was 
reported,  1965-68  '  83 

44B«    Number  a.^d  percent  of  public  secondary  schools  enrolling 
pupils  participating  in  ESEA  title  II,  1967-68,  where 
improvement  In  quality  of  in8truct;iorial  materials  was 
reported,  1965-68  84 

45*    N'lmber  and  percent  of  public  elementary  and  sf^condary 

>>chools  enrolling  pupils  participating  in  ESEA  title  II, 
'  1967-68,  where  improvement  In  quality  of  Instructional 
materials  w^.s  reported,  1965-68,  by  percent  of  enrollment 
which  is  Negro  • ^  85 

46.    Ranking  of  highest  priority  needs  for  types  of  instruc- 
tional materials,  hy  elementary  and  secondary  schoctls, 
1967-68  86 

47 •    Comparison  of  rankings  by  public  elementary  schools  with 
public  secondary  schools  of  types  of  materials  needed  and 
coefficient  of  correlation  for  these  .rankings ,  1967-68  87 

46A*  Number  of  public  elementary  schools  rating  characteristics 
of  audiovisual  school  library  resources  and  other  instruc* 
tional  materials,  1964-65  88 

48B*  Number  of  public  elementary  schools  rating  characteristics 
of  audiovisual  school  library  resources  and  other  instruc- 
tional materials  ,  1967-68  ,89 
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48C.    Number  of  public  elementary  schools  rating  characteristics 
of  printed  school  library  resources  and  other  instructional 
materials,  196^-65 

48D.    Number  of  public  elementary  schools  rating  characteristics 
of  printed  school  library  resources  and  other  Instructional 
materials,  1967-68 

48E.    Number  of  public  secondary  schools  rating  characteristics 
of  audiovisual  school  library  resources  and  other 
instructionsl  materials,  1964-65 

48F.    Nur:\ber  of  public  secondary  schools  rating  characteristics 
of  audiovisual  school  Hbrary  resources  and  other 
instructional  materials,  J367-68 

48G.    Number  of  public  secondary  schools. rating  chsracteristics 

of  printed  school  library  resources  and  other  instructional 
nciterials ,  1964-65 

48H.    Niimber  of  public  secondary  schools  rating  characteristics 

ot  printed  school  library  rssoutces  and  other  instructional 
materials,  1967-68 

49.  Number  of  schoo^..  districts  in  which  school  district  media 
Services  were  initiated  or  expsnded  in  1965-66,  1966-67, 
and.  1967-68;  and  extent  to  which  these  services  were 

■  influenced  by  ESEA  title  II,  by  type  of  service  and 
enrollment  site  of  school  district 

50.  Number  of  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  In  which 
school  distrlct^'medla  services  were  provided,  by  type  of 
service,  enrollment  size  of  school  district,  snd  educational 
level,  1967-68 

51.  Number  of  School  districts  employing  full-time  medis  per- 
sonnel In  school  district  central  offices,  1964'n^5  and 
1967-68;  number  and  percent  of  achool  districts  tcfiortlng 
Increase  influenced  by  tiSEA  ittlle  IT  programs  and  by  other 
factors,  by  enrollment  size  of  sei'i^ol  district  and  type' of 
position  ' 

52.  Number  and  percent  of  school  di(\Leict  central  offices 
needing  additional  personnel  for  ader^uste  administration 
of  tVie  ESEA  title  II  program,  by  enrolXtntnt  size  of  school 
district,  1967-68 
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53»    Total  number  of  schools  employing  full-time  media  specialists, 
1964-65  and  1967-68;  and  number  reporting  change  in  employ- 
ment of  media  specialists  due  to  E5KA  title  II,  change  as  a 
result  of  other  factors^  and  total  change,  by  enrollment  size 
of  school  district  and  educational  leveX  100 

5U,  Total  number  of  schools  employing  full-time  certified  per- 
sonnel to  serve  as  media  specialists,  1964-65  and  1967-68; 
and  number  reporting  change  in  employment  of  such  perr-^nnel 
due  to  ESBA  title  II,  change  as  a  result  of  other  factorb, 
and  total  change  by  enrollment  size  of  school  district  and 
eciuca tiona?.  level  101 

55.     Total  number  of  elementary  schools  with  full-time  media 

aides,  technicians,  and  volunteers  assigned  to  school  media 

centers,  1964-65  and  1967-68;  and  number  reporting  change 

in  employment  of  personnel  due  to  ESEA  title  II,  change  as 

a  result  of  other  factors,  and  total  change  102 
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Total  nvT^ber  of  secondary  schools  wlr.h  fuil-ttme  medl.« 
aides,  technicians,  and  volunteers  assigned  to  school  media 
centers,  1964-65  and  1967-68;  art.d  number  reporting  change 
in  employment  of  personnel  due  to  ESEA  title  II,  change  as 
a  result  of  other  factors,  and  total  change  103 

57.     Total  number  of  school?  without  media  personnel,  1964-65 
and  1967-68,  by  type  ot  personnel,  enrollment,  size  of 
school  district,  and  educational  level  104 

58*     Number  of  public  elementary  schools  reporting  on  average 
percent  of  time  media  specialists  spend  on  activities, 
1967-68  105 

59*    Number  of  public  secondary  schools  reporting  on  average 
percent  of  time  media  specialists  spend  on  activities, 
1967-68  106 

60«    Number  of  schools  reporting  on  the  existence  of  classroom 

collections  or  materials,  1964-65;  Improvement  since  1964-65; 

establishment  since  1964-65;  and  the  extent  to  vihich  ES£A 

title  II  influenced  the  change  since  1964-65,  by  edu^a^ 

tlonal  levtfl  and  school  district  enrollment  107 

61.     Number  of  schools  reporting  on  the  cataloging  of  classroom 
collections  or  materials  Improvement  since  1964-65;  estab- 
lishment since  1964-65;  and  the  extent  to  which  ESEA  title  II 
influenced  the  change  since  1^64-65,  by  educational  level 
and  school  district  enrollment  108 
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62. 


Number  of  schools  reporting  on  Che  exisCence  of  school  media 
Centers,  1964-65;  ImprovemenC  since  1964-65;  esCablishmenC 
since  1964-65;  and  the  extent  to  which  ESEA  title  II  influ- 
enced the  change  since  1964-65,  by  educational  level  and 
school  district  enrollment 


109 


63. 


P'irceat  of  public  schools  with  centralized  libraries  in 
school  systems  vith  150  pupils  or  more,  by  enrollment  size 
of  school  system  and  grade  level  of  school*  1958-59  and 


1962-63 
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64. 


V.jmber  of  schools  reporting  on  audiovisual  materials  in 
school  media  centers,  1964-65;  improvement  since  1964-65; 
establishment  since  1964-65;  and  the  extent  to  which  ESEA 
title  II  influenced  the  chanr^  since  1964-65,  by  educa- 
tional level  and  school  district  enrollment 
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Number  of  schools  reporting  on  the  existence  of  resource 
centers ,  1964-65 ;  improvement  since  1964-65 ;  establishment 
since  1964-65;  and  the  exten.t  to  which  ESEA  title  II  influ- 
enced the  change  since  1964-65,  by  eduicatlonal  level  and 
school  district  enrollment 
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66.  Number  of  schools  reporting  on  recently  developed  tech- 
nological equipment  in  school  media  centers,  1964-65; 
improvement  since  1954-65;  establishment  since  1964-65; 

and  the  extent  to  which  ESEA  title  II  influenced  the  change 

since  1964-65,  by  educational  level  and  school  district 

enrollment  113 

67.  Number  of  public  schools  using  various  locations  from  which 
school  library  resource?  and  other  instructional  materials 
purchased  with  ESEA  title  II  funds  could  be  borrowed  by 

children  and  teachers  i.n  public  sch'ijols,  1967-68  114 

68.  Number  of  school  districts  citing  various  locations  from 
which  school  library  resources  and  other  Instructional 
materials  purchased  with  ESEA  title  II  funds  could  be  bor- 
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Table     11. --Number  of  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  not  participating  in  ESEA  title  II  programs, 
by  major  reason  for  nonparticipat Ion,  1967-68 


Number  of 

Major  reasons  for  nonparticipation 

private 

schools 

Not  in  compliance  with  title  VI  of  the 

44 

39 

Excludf;id  by  district  on  the  basis  of 

4 

342 

Failed  to  submit  rijquired  documentation  

86 

90 

94 

699 
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Table    20. "-Public  and  private  per  pupil  expenditures  by  number  and 
percent  of  school  districts  in  categories  of  expenditures  under 
ESEA  title  II  programs,  1967-68 


ESEA  title  II 

Number  of  school  districts 

per  pupil 

expenditures » 

Public 

Private 

1967-68 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

(1) 

(2) 

(3)  ' 

(A) 

(5) 

0 

6,781 

62.6 

$0.01  to  $0.50  

13A 

1.2 

74 

.7 

$0.51  to  $1.00  

535 

4.9 

281 

2.6 

$1.01  to  $1.50  

1,747 

16.1 

874 

8.1 

4,089 

37.3 

1,681 

15.5 

$2.01  to  $2.50  

2,295 

21.2 

616 

5.7 

$2.51  to  $3.00  

772 

7.1 

160 

1.5 

$3.01  to  $3.50  

.  523 

4.8 

56 

.5 

114 

1.1 

136 

1.3 

$4.01  to  $5.00  

258 

2.4 

3 

0 

$5.01  to  $6.00  

■  147 

1.4 

63 

.6 

74 

.7 

I , 

0 

136 

1.3 

96 

.9 

10,824 

100. 0 

10,824 

100. 0 
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Table  3lA**-Stace  and  local  per  pupil  expenditures  by  number  and  percent 
of  school  districts  in  categories  of  expenditures  far  school  library 
resources  and  other  instructional  materials,  1964-65  and  1967-68 


Expenditures 
per  pupil 

1964-65 

1967-68 

Number  of 

school 
districts 

Percent 
of  total 

school 
districts 

Number  of 

school 
districts 

Pcrcertt 
of  tPCal 

school 
districts 

(X) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Total  school 

10,821 

100.0 

10,821 

100.0 

2,383 
2,805 
1,591 
531 
890 
407 
761 
1,455 

22,0 
25.9 
14.7 
4.9 

8.2t 

3v^* 
7.  3 
13,5 

1,384 
1,992 
1,635 
1,563 
795 
508 
523 
2,425 

12.8 
18.4 
15,1 
14.4 
7,3 
4.7 
4.8 
22.5 
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Table  31b  •••State  and  iocal  per  pupil  expenditures  by  nu*»ber  and  percent 
of  school  districts  in  categories  of  expenditures  for  textbooks, 
196^-65  and  196?^68 


1964- 

65 

1967- 

-68 

Expenditures 

Number  of 

Percent 

Number  of 

Percent 

per  pupil 

school 

of  total 

school 

of  total 

districts 

school 

districts 

school 

districts 

districts 

(2) 

(3) 

w 

(5) 

Total  school 

10,819 

100.0 

10,819 

100.0 

2,736 

25.3 

2,465 

22.8 

2,119 

19.6 

1,557 

14.4 

2,376 

21.9 

2,306 

21.3 

1,936 

17.9 

2,137 

19.7 

772 

7.1 

1,321 

12.2 

281 

2.6 

512 

4.7 

$12.01  to  $14.00..... 

73 

.7 

137 

1.3 

531 

4.9 

389 

3.6 
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Table  32A. --Percent  of  total  current  school  district  expend- 
itures*from  all  sources  aJ.lotted  to  school  library  resources 
and  other  instructional  materials  by  number  and  percent  of 
school  districts,  I96I+-65  and  I967-68 


Percent  of 

Number  and  percent  of  school  districts 

total  current 
expenditures 

I96U-65 

1967-68 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

(1) 

(Z) 

(3i 

(?) 

8,l8U 
2,1+32 
Z2h 

75.6 
22.5 
1.1 

8,UU9 
2,197 
95 

78  eO 
20.3 
.9 

^•1  to  7a5«^«s** 

62 

.6 

62 

10.1  to  15.0.... 

0 

0 

_ 

15.1  to  20.0.,.. 

1 

0 

0 

20.1  to  25.0.... 

0 

21 

.2 

25.1  and  over... 

21 

.2 

0 

10,82U 

100.0 

10,82U 

100.0 

♦Current  expenditures  exclude  only  those  for  capital 
outlay  and  debt  service. 
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Table  32B.— Percent  of  total  current  school  district  expend- 
itures* from  all  sources  allotted  to  textbooks  by  number 
and  percent  of  school  districts,  19^^-65  and  19^7-68 


Percent  of 
total  ciu*rent 
expenditures 

Number  and  percent  of  school  districts 

196i*-6^ 

1967-68 

Kunber 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

(1) 

(3) 

(M 

10,126 

93.5 

9,853 

91.0 

1*25 

3.9 

71*9 

6.9 

125 

1.2 

135 

1.3 

2 

0 

2 

0 

10. I  to  15.0. .•. 

135 

1.3 

63 

.6 

1^.1  to  20.0.... 

0 

11 

.1 

20.1  to  25. O.... 

0 

0 

2^.1  and  over... 

11 

.1 

11 

.1 

10,821* 

100.0 

10,821* 

100.0 

♦Current  expenditures  exclude  only  those  for  capital 
outlay  and  debt  service. 
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Table  63  •--Percent  of  public  schools  vith  centralized  libraries  in 
school  systems  with  I'pO  pupils  or  more,  by  enrollment  size  of  . 
school  system  and  tirade  level  of  school,  1958-1^9  and  19^2-63!/ 


Enrollment  size  of 
school  system  and 
firade  level  of 
school 

1958-:j9 

1962-63 

Charce 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

W 

Ml  school  systems  with 

58.9  ' 

3U.1 

+10.3 

96.7 

97. h 

+.7 

87.7 

89.6 

+1.9 

62,2 

72.2 

53.2 

97.2 

97.6 

+.U 

63.7 

76,7 

-7.0  ' 

12yOQO  to  2^,999  pupils.... 

53.5 

60.:^ 

+7.0 

J4l,l 

i+8,6 

+7.t? 

90.5 

98.6 

+  .3 

89.0 

90.1 

+1.1 

1/  Darling,  Richard  L.  Public  School  Library  Statistics,  I962-63. 
Washinefton,  D.C  Department  of  Health,  Vacation,  and  Welfare, 
Office  of  Education.    196I*.    p.  6 
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Table    67. --Number  of  public  schools  usiing  various  locations  iVom  which 
school  library  resources  and  other  Instructional  materials  purchased 
with  ESEA  t:f;2le  II  funds  could  be  borrowed  by  children  and  teachers 
In  public  schools,  I967<'68 
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Table    68. — Number  of  school  districts  citing  v&rious  locations 
from  which  school  library  resources  and  other  Instructional 
materials  purchased  with  ESEA  title  II  funds  could  be  bor- 
rowed by  children  and  teachers  in  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  1967**68 
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DEPARTMENT  Of  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  nELf  ARE 
OFriCR  OF  COUCAt/ioN 
•  ASHiNQTON,  O.C.  1010} 

'vJ;^.,iT  eUKCAu  NO.OI*IMOI* 

ESEA.  intF,  11  SURVEY 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OUESTIOHHAJRE 

IMPORTANT.  PltM  rrvirw  itic  MtntUtMi*  DtKORE  tomplrtinK 
'  thia  qwrtlionnaiir  And  irirr  to  l>irm  a«  yow  provirir  yow*  anAwrrt. 

1.  CHECK  LDkEST  A'.D  HIChifST  CffADL  INCLUDED 
IN  YDUR  SCHDDL  DISTRICT 

t 

t 

T 

1* 

11 

a.  REf  ER  TO  All  ACHED  DEf  mtTlOn  ftCFORE  AM!*ERIHC  tMli  iTtM.  *f  YOU  DO  hDT  HAVe  tHE  IKf  DS»»aT.On  REQUESTED.  PLEASE  ESTl- 
MATE.  fcHEN  ELEMENTARY  AnD  :.ECDNDARY  GRACES  ARE  HOUSED  IN  ONE  SCHOOL  PLANT,  COUNT  ThEm  AS  T«0  SCHOOLS.  If  'UK 
ICHOOL  DISTRICT  *4;t  ICOT  In  E»liTENCE  DURING  ANY  ONE  Of  THE  YEARS  InDiCaTEO,  IttitR  '  NA"  tNM  IN  THE  APPRO»'»ii*Ti; 

BLOCKS. 


COLUMN  b.    Eniri  thr  lot«l  nwmfarr  uf  SCHOOLS  m  your  dtXrict 
fot  rach  f»0t  and  fat  each  Irvrl  of.  achoot  ilrmicrd  m  Column 
COLUMNS  c,  ii,  «nd  *.  C<itr)r  ihr  total  number  of  tnktiuclKinal 
peraunnrl  in  yow'  dittnct  on  Oilofarr  1  nf  rttth  yr^ri  and  for 
rach  lavri  ot  achool  ilrmizad      Cotunw  a. 

COLUMN  f.    Entat  Iha  tolftl  number  of  CHILDREN  in  your  diktru't 
on  Ortobat  1  ot  rach  yaai  in  aairh  taval  ol  school  itrmiard  m 
CpIuoui  a. 


COLUMN  r   tCniar  thi-  number  of  sc-hoola  whota  thildirn  ynd 
inalrucitonal  peiaonnri  (laiiu-ipated  in  ESKA.  Tiile  II  duiinn  aa«  h 
yaar  and  foi  aai  h  level  u(  tchool  ilemi>e  I  tn  Column  a. 

COLUMNS  h,  I,  and  Cnlei  the  numbei  of  inKiiu*  (icmal  |ic.i«gnnel 
aaaiKned  tu  the  kchouta  etitfred  tn  Column  n. 

v^OLUMN  Cntei  ihe  number  of  t  hildren  eniullvd  tn  ibe  JchooU 
enivird  in  Column  c  on  Ot  lober  I  foi  eath  level  and  V*M  itemised 
ii\  Column  a. 


ICHOOL 
VCAR  ANO 

LCVtL  OF 
fCHOOL 

NUMRCR  OP 

ICrtOOLS 
IN  YOUR 
OlITRlCT 

b 

INSTRUCTIONAL 
PERSONNEL  IN  VOUH 
OlSTRICT  (OttMti  1} 

m^jmrcr  of 
chilopcn 

IN  YOUR 
OtITbllCT 
fOclubir  1 
vnrallmintJ 

f 

NUMBin  Of 

ICMOOLl 
CNROLLINC 
PARTlC*' 
PAriHC 

children 
«nO/or  in* 

..TPUCTtONAL 
PCftlONNCL 
• 

INSTRUCTIONAL 

PCRSONNCL 
PARYICIPATING 

NMMBCP  Of 
CMILORCN 
iPARTlCI* 
PATIHO 

k 

NO.  OF 
FULL'TtMC 

PAMT>'iMC 

NO.  OF 
FULL-tlM» 

h 

PART*"!'!. 

MO. 

d 

FTn 

NO. 
1 

1 

II).  r lcmcnTarv 

^(1).  ICCONOARV 

^(1).  TOTAL 

.|0^<«>.  KLCKirNTAR* 

OK  irCONOAR* 

1^(7).  ELCMtNTAR* 

^^(a).  ICCONOAR* 

P^IIO).  klcmcntar* 

fijXtO.  »CCONO«lt* 

^(tii.  rorAL 

OE  FOKM  44S0,  tO/M 
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3.  IF  YOU  HAVE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  YOUR  DlST*?ICl  WHOSE  TEACHtHS  AND  CHILDREN  DID  NOT  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  ESEA.  TITLE  if  PRO- 
GRAM IN  AMY  OF  THE  YEARS  IIIDICATED  BELOW.  SUPPLY  THE  NUwaCRS  OF  THOSE  SCHOOLS  OPPOSITE  THE  RCaSONS  GIVEN  BELOW  FOR 
NONf  ARTICiPATION.  FOR  EACH  SCHOOL.  CONSIDER  ONLY  THE  MAJOR  REASON  FOR  NONPAftTICIPATlON.  m-paii  mch  school  ori/f  wtc*.) 
WHEN  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  GRADES  ARE  HOUSED  IN  ONE  SCHOOL  PLANT,  COUNT  THEM  AS  TWO  SCHOOLS. 


PUBLIC 
CLE* 
MENTART 


MAJOR  REASONS  POR  HON  P  AR  T I C  IP  ATIOH  OF  SCHOOLS'  CHILDREN  AHO  TEACHERS 


eacluoeo  et  State  plan  provision 


(It.  KXCLUDEO  BT  OrSTRlCT  OM  THI^  BASIS  OF  RELATIVE  NEtQ 


C.t).  C>lOSE  KOT  TO  ••A  RTiCIf  ATE 


14).  FAILKO  TO  SUBMIT  HEOUIRtD  DOCUm  EK  T  A  T  ION 


.(S),  RECtlVEO  FUNDS  pROM  OTHER  PEOEfAL  SOURCES 


VT).  TOTAL  • 


(»L  EXCLUDED  UT  STATE:  PLAN  PROVISION 


14).  CWCLUDtD  BT  OlSTfllCT  ON    THC  DASiS  OF  RELA 


PUBLIC 
SECON'" 
OARY 


(101.  CHOSE  NOT  TO  PARHCIPATt 


(in.  TAILKn  TO  SUPM<  T  RCOUiREn  OOCUMENT  ATION 


II2J.  RCCElVt^U  FLF^t^S  FRDMOThKR  FEDERAL  50UHCES 


(14).  TOTAL  • 


■  i\mtlitilt»tinc  (f(>^>      Column  flj  uhauiJ  equaf  tht*  (• 


JA.  BUDGETARY  INFORMATION  •  REFER  TO  THE  ATTACHED  DEFlNtTIOHS  BEFORE  COMPLETING  THIS  HEM.  IF  YOUR  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  WAS 
NOT  IN  EillSIENCE  DURING  ANY  OF  THE  YEARS  INDICATED,  ENTER  "N»>"  (Not  AtiptieahUHH  TH E  A PPROPRJAT E  BLOCKS.  fiOTE:  A.SSOAL 
liXVKNni  TV  ft  r.S  FOK  ir>STftUC  TtOKA  f .  MA  TKHtA  l.S  AHE  \K  MLUIiKn  l\  CUHHEitT  KXri-SOITUNFS. 


COLUMN  1».    For  rai-h  yvat,  i-nlor  thp  curronl  oxpcndicurtfs  f«»iii 
nil  wutci-H  (Lovtil,  SfAfe,  atiit  Fedctat  .sou^ct.■^>  for  all  piiLlic 
schiiuls  ill  ycjiir  diuirict*  \ 
COLUMN       For  vnch  year,  vnlvr  itiv  tatnl  niiniiBl  I'xpenditurcs 
Toi  inKlriiftionul  mMti-rt«lH  for  ull  putiliu  schools  in  ynur  ttiitrict 
COLUMNS  it.  itnJ  i>.   For  oii  h  your,  cntor  lliu  anhunt  cxpendL- 
iuren  for  i4.>xtbooks,  lor  SL-hooI  libniry  rcsourct^s,  anil  olhct  in- 
Ktructtonul  miittriHlB  (torn  Sutu  bnd  loi-iij  sources  on  J  from 
fuitila  priividi'il  unitiT  PubUi.'  Lhw  BI-874  for  nil  the  public  ^ 
KciiDuU  ill  yuui  Jisirici. 

(ROUND  TO  NEAKUST  nOU.AK) 


COLUMNS  U  t:.  and  h.  pnr  each  year,  rn\cr  the  nnnua]  cxpMidi- 
tiirvs  frum  EtSBA,  TiUi?  It  Tor  school  tibrtiry  resoufcvs,  U'xibooksj 
and  other  insstniciianiil  miitcrialB  for  chitdri'ti  and  teiicheiit  in  all 
public  achobts  in  your  dinlrict. 

COLUMNS  i  and  J.  Hot  rach  yvur,  cnlur  ihe  annjttl  vxpvndilurt's 
for  instructinnal  mHterinl-n  fiom  nil  other  Fedcrel  sources  (Excvpt 
ESKA,  Tittti  U,  and  Pahlit:  Lowai-37-l)  for  hII  puhlic  Bchuols  in 
your  tlts^tricli 


.  SCHOOL 
VEAR 
AMD  ' 
LE{/CL  OF 
SCHOOL 


SCHOOL  OlSTRICT  ANNUAL  EKPEHQtTURES  FOR  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


CURRENT 
EXPENOI- 
TUBES 
;  FROM  ALL 
SOURCES 
FOR 
PUBLIC 
.  SCHOOLS 


FROM  STATE  ANO 
LOCAL  TAK  SOURCES 
ANO  PUBLIC  LAW  Bt*a7A 
POR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  • 

SCHOOL 
LIBRAnV 
RESOURCES 
ANO  OTHER 
iNSTRllC- 
TlONAL 
MATERIALS 


PROM  ESEA,  TITLE  II 


SCHOOL 
LIBRARV 
RESOURCES 


OTHER 
IHSTRUC* 
TIONAL 
MATE- 
RIALS 


PROM  ALL  OTHER  FEOERAL 

SOURCES  For  public 

SCHOOLS  (Htentii  ESEA  It 
nnti  Putille  f.Aw  af-a?<> 

school 

LIBRArV 

resources 
ano  other 

INSTRUC- 
TIONAL 
MATERIALS 


iyft4.0> 

|ia>t>).  ELEM, 

jir>  DARY 
Pj>tJt.ELEM. 

DARY 
-  1967'»> 
I^CTI.  ELEM. 
|5>vl»».  SECON* 

oart 

^(9J.  rOTAl, 


D*Rr 


ERIC 
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4.  WHAT  WAS  THE  SOURCE  OF  EXPENDITURE  OaTa  REPORTED  FOR  YOUR  DISTRICT  IN  (TEM  4a?  fchrcfc  oJVS  lourc*  for  ••ch  li*m  of  •tptnc 
foe  EACH  IF  YOU  CHECK  SOURCE  "3,  SPECIFY  IN  COLUMN  F. 


SOURCE  «l  •  DATA  REI»ORTED  WERE  PRORATIONS  OF 
DISTRICT  WIDE  PER  PUPIL  EXPENDITURE,  BV  LEVEL. 
(Dialtict  av^srago  per  pupil  expenditure  (imvs  enroffmenf  by 
school  fece/,  efementary  or  aecoittiary.) 


SOURCE  »2  .  DATA  REPORTED  WERE  ACTU AL.RECORDED 
EXPENDITURES  DV  SCHOOL  LEVEL  (Record*  oi  •apwdifurc*  hmd 

been  kvpl  by  nehoof  /«vr/J 

SOURCE  »3  -  OTHER 


EXPENDITURES  CATEGORY  FROM  ITEM  4a 

YEAR 

b 

It 

t2 

d 

■  3 

c 

O'^HER  SOURCE  OF  OATA  REPORTED 
(Sptclly) 

{ 

NO 
OATA 
REPORT* 

EO 
K 

>  ^ 

<t).  CURRENT  EXPENOiTURES  FROM 
'   ALL  SOURCES  Ilium  4A,  Cnlumn  h) 

t964-fi5 

i96S<ee 

I967>6e 

CZ).  ANNUAL  EXPENOiTURES  FOR  INSTRUC 
TIDNAL  MATERIALS  FROM  STATE  AhO 
LOCAL  TAX  SOURCES  ANO  PUBLIC 
LAW  tUtlA  llirm  4A.  Colt.  J  i,nd  e> 

I9e4-6S 

1  9eS<66 

1966-67 

1967.60 

O).  ANNUAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  INSTRUC- 
TIONAL MATERIALS  FROM  ESEA 
TITLE  U  FOR  TEXTBOOKS.  SCHOOL 
LIBRARY  RESOURCES  ANO  OTHER 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  tlirm  4A, 
Colt.  1,  A  •nd  Ui 

I96S<66 

1 966*67 

I967>6B 

(4K  ANNUAL  EXPENOITURES  FOR  INSTRUC- 
TIONAL MATERIALS  FROM  ALL  OTHER 
FEDERAL  SOURCES  FOR  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  rEac*p(  ESEA  Till*  H  »nd  P.L. 
Bl'«74)  (Ifm  4A,  Colt.  1  and  1) 

1964-65 

I96S<66 

1 966-67 

I967-6B 

5.  Factors  USr'>  for  distribution  DF  materials  •  in  aoch  cotumn.  rank  th«  3  motl  impoflont  fcoort  ut«d  each  y*ar  o*  o  botU  (o*  makina 
ichgol  librory  i*igurc*i,  lairlboakt,  and  olh*r  Intiruciionot  mal*rjoli  acquired  und«r  ESEA.  TllU  It  availubl*  to  childrtn  and  i«ach«r»  in  Public 
•tamvniory  and  tvcondary  ichooli.  In  •och  column.  ih*  moil  imponanl  factor  thoutd  bv  ronk»d  "1",  tfi*  ««cend  mott  impoit«nl  (acloi  ranked  "3"; 
•and  Ih*  third  matt  tmporionl  (octor  ronktd  "3".   I(  ony  colagoiy  oT  moUrioU  «at  nol'ocquircd  01  tithar  l««al  In  any  of  lha  y«ort,  *n1*t  "Na" 
(Not  Appllcahir)  in  ih*  aPPrapnOt*  blocks.   If  ft.*r  than  3  faclorl  *«r*  ut*d,  rank  Only  ihot*  ut«d. 


196S<66 


1967.6B 


FACTORS  USEO  FOR  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MATERIALS 


ELEMENTARY 


SECONOARY 


ELEMENTARY 


SECONOARY 


M).  NEED  FOR  DASIC  COLLECTION  FOR  NEW  MEDIA  CRNTER 


(3).  ADILI  TY  OF  SCHOOLS  TO  MAKb'  MATERIALS  ACCESSIBLE 
(Media  laclllllrt  and  pitaonnrh 


uOU).  Special  needs  of  pupils 


TY  OF  MATERIALS  AVAILABLE"  IN  SCHOOLS 


(6).  CURRICULUM  NEEDS 


(7).  PER'PUPtL  BASIS 


■   (a).  OTHER  (Spucily) 


OT^IER  (Sprelly) 


'SL.R  •  School  Library  Kecourcri;  T-  Teilbonkt;  OIM  ->  Othpr  Inttiuctiontl  MtUrlalt 


J  V>  7  O  -  73  -  pt.  4  27 
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6.  MCDIA  PEHSONNEL  positions  at  the  district  level  in  I964.6S.  and  in  1967.68  tEtctud*  m»dl»  p*i«<Mn*(  ;»Hn»a  to  wtnh  t,iul»tlr  In 


TVPC  OF  MEOIA 
PCRSONNEL 

• 

POSITIONS  AT  DISTRICT  LEVEL 
(For  »»eh  typ*  ol  m»dl»  p«rtonntO 

-     POSITIONS  IN  COLUMNS 
•    and  9  «HOSC  ■ 

'establishment  was 
influenceo  bv  the  csea. 
title  ii  program  in 
vour  district 

I96«'6S 

19B7-M 

NO.  OF 
FULL-TIME 

b 

PART-TIME 

NO.  OF 
FULL-  TIME 

e 

PART-TIME 

NO.  OF 
FULL-TIME 

h 

PART*  TIME 

NO. 

FTE* 

d 

NO. 
f 

FTE* 
ft 

NO. 

i 

FTE' 

>  (U.  MEOIA  •UPCNVlSORisl 

(2).  PNOrClilONALS  CONCERNEO  WITH 
CCNTNALIZCD  PROCESSING 

>  <3}.  MEOIA  AlDCIS) 

(4).  TECHNICIANISI 

>  (s>.  TOTAL 

7.  IN  YOUR  OPINION.  IS  THE  CURRENT  NUMBER  OF  MEDIA  STAFF  AT 
THE  DISTRICT  LEVEL  ADEQUATE  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
ESEA,  TITLE  II  PROGRAM  IN  YOUR  DISTRICT?  (C/i.e*  "YES"  or  "NO" 


(t>.  PROFESSIONALS  (Marff*  •uparWaor*  mid  ptoi»»mionmtm 
eonetmtd  w/tA  e»nltmtlm»d  oroeasaJn^l 

n 


e.  IN  YOUR  OPINION.  WHAT  EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  WOULD  HAVE  MET  THE  1967-68 
NEEDS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CHILDREN,  AND  TEACHERS  IN 
YOUR  DISTRICT?  fKomrf  ro  iht  n*«r*.t  doUmr) 


eone»m»d  with  eanltmllfd  proem»»lng} 

□ tin    (It  "NO",  giva  numbar  ol  »ddltlof»t 
frtonntt  n»»d»d  hni»i  


il).  MEOIA  AlOES  ANO  TECHNICIANS 

□ vr<  I — 1  un  f  "NO",  |/r*  nunifevr  ol  mddltlonml 
 VES         .|_J  NO    p,,uonn»l  nwtdtd  hum) 


(3).  TEXTBOOKS 


U).  OTHER 

INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATENIAtS 


'•  SS.^iS^fttl.^^  I';*,l.!.°'-i'°*'J?°  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SERVICES  FOR  MEDIA  PROGRAMS  WHICH  WERE  INITIATED  OR  GREATLY  EXPANDED  IN 
YOUR  DISTRICT  DURING  ANY  OF  THE  YEARS  INDICATED.  FDR  EACH  ITEM  CHECKED  IN  COLUMNS  b,  e.  ond  d.  WHAT  WAS  THE  INFLUENCE 
OF  ESEA.  TITLE  n  ON  THE  EXPANSION  OR  INITIATION  OF  THIS  SERVICE? 

 INFLUENCE  OF  ESEA.  TITLE  II 


(2).  CENTRALIZEOOROERINO  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS 


(4)  .  CIRCULATION    OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

AMONG  SCHOOLS  OR  INOlVlOUALS  FROM  A 
OlSTRICT  MEOIA  CENTER 

(5)  .  MAINTENANCE  OF  CURRICULUM  LABORATORY 

OR  MEOIA  CENTER  FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
PERSONNEL 

10».  ARE  LISTS  OR  CATALOGS  OF  MATERIALS  ACQUIRED  UNDER  ESEA. 
TITLE  H  AVAILABLE  AT  THE  DISTRICT  LEVEL? 


n  NO 


lOB.  ARE  LISTS  OR  CATALOGS  OF  MATERIALS  ACQUIRED  UNDER 
ESEA.  TITLE  II  DISTRIBUTED  TO  SCHOOLS  IN  YOUR 
DISTRICT?      □  VES    .       □  NO, 


IOC.  1?  YOU  ANSWERED  "YES"  IN  ITEM  lOB.  CHECK  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  WHICH  ARE  INCLUDED  IN  THE  LISTS  OR  CATALOGS 
»).□  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  RESOURCES  »).  Q  TEXTBOOKS  (3).  □  OTHER  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


ERIC 
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II.  FROM  mJlCH^^HC  FOLLOWING  LOCATIONi  WERE 
MATERIALS  PURCHASED  WITH  ESEA,  TITLE  tl  FUNDS 
MAOE  AVAILABLE  TO  CHILDREN  ANO  i:eACHER&  IN 
yoUR  OlSTRICT  IN  1967-68?  (Chacfe  •((  r/i.i  »pplr,> 


12.  CHECK  ALU  OF  THE  FOLLOlflNG  PRACTICES  THAT  ITERE  USED  IN  19b7>6«  IN 
SELECTING  MATERIALS  TO  BE  PURCHASED  UNDER  ESEA,  TITLE  II.  FOR  USE 
IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  YOUR  DISTRICT.  IP  ANY  CATEGORY  OF  MATERIALS 
I^Ai  NOT  PROVIDER  MARK  "HA"  (^oi  App»c<i»<ij  IN  THE  APPROPRIATE  BLOCKS 
MATEmALS 


(1).  CLASSROOM  COLLECTIONS 

PRACTICES 

SCNOOL 
RESOURCES 

TEXT- 
BOOKS 

OTHER 
IHSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS 

d 

a).  SCHOOL  MEDIA  CENTEfl 

(1).  SELECTION  FROM  APPRoVEO 
iTATE  OR  DISTRICT  LISTS 
ONLY 

{».  DISTRICT  MEDIA  CENTER 

(2).  SELECTION  FROM  STAnDAOO 
SELECTION  TOOLS  AnD/OR 
REVIEWING  MEOIA 

(4).  RECIOHAL  ITElflA  CEKTER  (Mu(ll-djii,tcr) 

(J),  USE  or  PROFCSSIONAL 
eiBLIOCRAPNtES  OF 
MATCRULS 

(M.  STATE  MEOIA  CENTER 

14).  REVIEW  OF  MATERIAL^ 
BZFORE  ORQERINC 

<b).  OTMER  tSpmelfr) 

(S).  SELECTION  eV  TEACHERS 
ANO  OTHLR  IN^TDUCTIOKAL 
PERSONNEL 

J,  IN  COLUMN  b.  ESTIMATE  THE  NUMBER  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  IN  YOUR  DISTRICT  IN  EACH  CATEGORY  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1965.  IN 
COLUMN  c,  ESTIMATE  THE  NUMBER  OF  MATERIALS  IN  YOUR  DISTRICT  AS  OF  JUNE  20.  1968  FROM  ALL  SOURCES  OF  FUNDS  EXCEPT  ESEA, 
TITLE  II,  IN  COLUMN  d.  REPDRT  THE  NUMBER  OF  MATEfffALS  IN  THE  DISTRICT,  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  \9(A,  WHICH  HAD  BEEN  ACQUIRED  UNDER 

ESEA,  TITLE  II  BETMEEN  JULY  I.  IMS  ANO  JUNE  3C,  19b8,  IF  MATERIALS  IN  ANY  OF  THE  THREE  CATEGORIES  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  ACQUIRED 

UNDER  ESEA.  TITLE  II.  MARK  "NA"  {Not  AppliftI,)  IN  THE  APPROPRIATE  BLOCK, 


CATEGORIES  OF  MATERIALS 
» 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF 

INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS  4N 
OtSTmCT  ON 
JUNE  3D,  IBQ& 

b 

INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS  IN 
DISTRICT  AS 

OF  JUNE  30.  loee' 

EXCLUDINQ  THOSE 
^ACQUIRCa  UNOER 
E»EA,  TITLE  It 

4NSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS  IN 
DISTRICT  ON 
JUNE  30,  I90e  WHICH 
HaD  been  ACQUIRED 
UNOEft  ESEA.  TITLE  tl 
BETWEEN 
JULY  t.  I«09  And 
JUNE  30,  t«»« 

d 

>(IJ 

TOTAL  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  RESOURCES  tS„  dmllnliionw) 

(2) 

BOOKS  {Numbft  ol  volitmar) 

<J) 

PERIODICALS  AND  NEWSPAPERS* 

;fj\ : '  »'■■'      '^^^  ■r^^^'^if 

(•) 

AUGIO-VISUAL  MATERIALS'* 

(S) 

TOTAL  TEXTBOOKS  (Mumbvr  0/  vo/umai)  {Sem  diflnJMon*> 

>m 

TOTAL  OTHER  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  <Smi  d,iiniUon»> 

(7) 

BOOKS  (niimbmt  of  v«fuin«*| 

<•) 

PERIODICALS  ANO  NEWSPAPERS* 

IB) 

AUOIO-VISUAL  MATERIALS'* 

■ 

;!i:^'^=::T^  iew^p-^ 

•Rvporr  ihr  ttumb^t  el  pmtlodlcml  and  nanripapar  ■ubicifprtona. 


>*CDLr>r  hitnt,  ri/mariipa.  Imp*  f*cordln|*.  d(tk  racofdllid*.  afidai.  iwia> 
IMrMciaa.  and  or'**'  •vdi^«p/i_u«f  (nil*r/»fa  far  fihyieml  icm  -  ft,  dttt 
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U.  ESTIMATE  The  PROPORTION  OF  THE  PUPiLS  IN  YOUR  OIJ  fRICT  *M0  *RC  MEMBERS  OF  TmE  FOLLOW'NC  MINORITY  CROUPS 
IBniwi  "/Vonr",  tt  thwir  at*  nunwl   


>  t  n.  AMERICAN  INDIAN 

PERCENT 

SPANISH>SURNAME0  AMERICAN  OP: 
(4).  CUBAN  DESCENT 

PERCENT 

SPANISH>SURNAMEO  AMERICAN  OPt 
iT|.  SPANISH  DESCENT 

PERCENT 

1 1).  NEcno 

(&).  MEXICAN  OESCENT 

<•).  LATIN  AMERICAN  OESCENT 

4J).  OniLNTAL 

I6>.  PUERTC  HICAN  OFSCSWT 

1  S.  ESTIMATE  TMf  PROPORTION  OF  PUPILS  ATTENliINC  SCHOOL  >N  THIS  OlSTRlCT  *H0  BELONG  TO  THE  FOLLOWING 
CROUPS.   THE  PERCENTAGES  YO'J  ^ROVIOE  SMOULO  TOTaL  100« 

PERCENT 

II).  CHILOnCN  OF  PNOFEkklONAL,  TECHNICAL,  ANtl  MANAQEfllAL  WH1TC  COLLAR  trONKERt 

% 

C2I.  CHlLDntN  OF  OTMER  «Mne  COLLAR  WORKlRk  kUCH  At  CLERICAL  ANO  (ALtt  WORKERS 

% 

(S>.  CHILOREN  of  LA0ORrRk.  SERVICE  WORKERS.  ANO  SKILLEO,  SC  MI*SK  IL  lE  0.  ANO  UNSKILLEO  CLUE  COLLAR  KrORKERS 
ff.»rwpl  mttirulluttl  wathittf 

% 

141.  CHILOREN  OF  RURAL  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS  IF.trwpl  ail^.tnr  MOftarr) 

V. 

V. 

(6).  CHILORE  N  OF  WELFARE  RCCIPIE  NTS  OR  THE  CHRONICALLY  UNEMPLOTfO 

% 

IT>.  TOVaL 

100% 

NOTt-  :  Th»  <<»Un*ln«         ir(*i*  to  ,|aia  plutldwd  in  tM  PUftClC  ICHOOC  SUPPLtHtHT  *<"  («rf(»irfu»(  •rhoof*  «n  tvnrwr. 
Ifc.  WHAT  WAS  The  SOURCt  OF  CXPENOJTUWE  OATA  REPORTEO  TOft  INOIVlOU*!-  SCHOOLS  'N  THE  SCHOOL  SUPPLEMENT  ITEM  3»  (Ctvth  <■ 
•otwcr  la>  aach  lr*m  of  rip*nrf.lu«r  («»  r«rh  r»n,)  IF  YOU  ChECK  SUURCt  'i.  SPECIFY  IN  COLUMN  (. 


iU>UHCE  »•  •  "wiA  rt-porled  wrrp  rn>f»«iofi»  by  arhnol  of  di«tricC 
wid«  per  pupil  pxprndltureR  fOintrtrr  wtf  rn^p  (irr  puptl  vxpendc 


SOURCE  *2  -  Dtt«  reported  w*tr  wrtual  warded  cxp«nditufe«  by 
•thoo).  (Hetord$  of  txp^tbtunt  hud  fceen  *pp»  tot  Mtch  ichoaU 
SOURCE  "3  -Oib»r   


CKPENDvruREk  CATEGORY 
ffiom  PubUe  Srhfol  Suppltmtnt, 
lirm 

YEAR 

b 

•  1 

c 

»2 
4 

•1 
e 

OTHER  SOURCE  OF  OaTA  REPORTEO  iSpttUr) 
t 

NO  JAT  A 
REPORT* 
EO 

C 

<i).  CURRENT  EXPENOITURES  FROM 
ALL  SOURCES 

tt««-SI 

ItSt-W 

IMM? 

IM%M 

O).  ANNUAL  CXPENOITURES  FOR 

(NSTRUCTlON  AL  MATERIALS  FROM 
STaTE  ANO  LOCAL  TAX  ftOURCCS 
ANO  PUBLIC  LAW  tl-tT* 

IK44S 

itss-«« 

IM6>B? 

IMT^t 

(J>.  ANNUAL  CKPENOITURES  FOR 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  FROM 
CSEA,  TITLE  tl;  roR  TEXTBOOKS. 
SCHOOL  LIBRARY  RESOURCES  ANO 
OTHER  INSTRUCTl(?NAL  MATERIALS 

V4)BS>M 

ItSft-ST 

ItST-Sf 

««).  AHHUAW  tXPEMOlTURt*  f  OR 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  FROM 
ALL  OTHER  PEOERAL  SOURCES  FOR 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  tPttPpt  SSBA. 
Tntf  U  anrf  Public  tmw  9l-9t4t 

tHvtS 

ltS&-M 

tKMT 

IMT.M 

SIGNATURE  OF  RCSPONOENT 

TELEPHONE  ttt»»pontl—»} 

OATC 

«R|^A  CODE 

NUMBER 
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DEPARTMENT  Of  HEALTH,  C:>UCATI0N,  AND  wELFSRE 

OFFICE.  OF  EDUCATION 

WASHINGTON,  O.C.  2O202 

euDOCT  BUHCAUNO.  S1.SfaeOI6 

ESEA.  TITLE  II  SiJRVEY 

APPROVAL  EKPlRES    fa,' 10,  69 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT  QUESTIONNAIRE  >  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SUPPLEMENT 

Dam  un  this  qufilinnndirv  *rr  in  \,f  stipphrd  (or 
\he  »chool  indiralrd  on  ihr  latifl  al  Ihv 


I   F0»  EACH  YEAR,  196«'AS 
VVbS.6b,  t9bb<b7,  onC  t9b7-b&, 
ENTER  THE  NUMBER  OF  IN* 
STRUCTIONAL  PERSONNEL 

ai&ioned  to  the  school 
and  thc  number  of  chil* 
dren  enrolled  in  the 
school.  provide  the 
Fall  enrollment  on 
october  «  of  each  year 
indicated. 


SCHOOL  YEAR 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  PERSONNEL 


PAR?. Time 


(4). 


2.  The  following  instructions  are  to  be  followeo  «hen^cou?letinc  The  item  below  for  each  schdol  in  your  district 

THAT  \i\H  THIS  iUHVEt  SAMPLE.  HEfERTOTME  ATTACHED  OEFt  JItlOHS  BEFORE  COMPLEltHO  TME  ITfM.  »F  A  SCHOOL  m  M»S 
SAMPLE  *AS  NOT  IN  EXISTENCE  DURJNC  ANY  OF  THE  YEaRS  INDICATED,  ENTER  "Na"  <SoI  Appticmbtn  IN  THC  APPROPRIATf  BLOCKS. 
I'LEASC  PRDVIDE  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  EACH  SCHOOL  IN  THE  SAMPLE.  IF  THESE  DATA  ARE  HO^  AVAtLABLE,  ESTIMATE 
NOTE.  CUHKENT  tXfiEMDtTUKHS  INCLUDE  EXPkNniTVREi  FOH  WiTltVCTIONAL  MAtKHlALi. 


COLUMN  ti  For  rath  year,  rnler  the  ruttcnt  FiprndKurei  from 
■II  tourLca  for  thia  achool. 

COLUMN  c.   For  vtch  Y^'r.  vntcr  the  total  annual  Fiprnditurca 
for  inilrucllonat  malrriala  fur  Ihik  SLhool  f  To'*/  oi  CoJumna  d 
thtOiifih  I). 

COLUMN  li.  For  each  year,  cnl»r  th«  annual  Fapcnditurea  for 
traltiooka  from  Slate  andiocal  aourcra  and  frotn  funda  proviiJcd 
uiiilFt  PubUc  Law  Bl*874  !or  ihis  nctiook. 

COLUMN  F.  For  each  year,  enter  the  annual  CMpcnditurra  for 
Kvhaol  library  rcaourcca  and  olhrr  inatruciional  maicriala  from 
Siair  and  local  sourcra  and  from  funds  providctt  under  Public 
Law  81-874  for  this  achool. 


COLUMNS  f  through  h.   For  earh  vrar  enter  the  annuiil  rH|icn(li- 
ture  from  ti^SEA,  Title  It  for  teitbuokK  (Cotuuvi  It  crhaui  lilir^ry 
reaourcea  (Column  fi)  and  olht^r  tnktruitional  rm^l^'rialc 
{Column  h). 

COLUMN  I-   For  raL-h  y-ar.  vntvr  \\w  unniial  rmprndituri'K  for 
leHttiQoks  from  all  otht-r  Federwl  BOurcvs  (KKiipl  ESEA  Titic  II 
and  Public  Law  81-874). 

COLUMN  ].   For  each  year,  enter  ttii'  annual  i>^m)>f>nri)tt)rvs  tnr 
school  library  reaourcea  and  other  Instructional  materials  from 
all.  other  Frderal  aourcra  (EACt-tit  ESEA  Title  U  ond  J'uliltc 
Liiw8l'874). 


AI4I4UAL  £X 

P£l40tTUR£S  Pon  IMSTnuCTtOI4AL  ti*ATE,ntALS 

CURRENT 
EUPENOt* 

TOTAL 

FROM  S^ATE  AND 
LOCAL  TAX  SOURCES 
AND  PUBLIC  L'.« 
Bt.B7« 

FROM  ESEA.  TITLE  Vt 

rROM  ALL  OTKcR 
FEOtRAL  SOURCES 

anil  I'ubllc  JJ-<."<I 

YEAR 
■ 

TuREt 
I^ROM  ALL 
SOURCES 

b 

aff 

Columns 
d'f) 

TEmT- 
BOOKS 

d 

SCHOOL 
LtBRANT 
RESOURCES 
AND  OTHER 
•MISTRUC- 
TIOn  AL 
fMATERlALS 

TEXT* 
BOOKS 

f 

SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 
RESOURCES 

R 

OTHER 
INSTRUC* 
TIONAL 
MATERIALS^ 

h 

TtmT* 
BOOKS 

SCHOOL 
I  IBRART 
RESOUNCE  S 
ANO  OtHiB 
INSTNUC* 
TIONAL 
MATERIALS 
» 

(1). 

1964*6  f) 

(2). 

l%S-«> 

1966^/1? 

(4). 

|qt,7-(i8 
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OEPAAlMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  ANO  WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EOUCATION 
WASKINSTOM.  DX.  20102 

ESEA,  TITLE  II  SURVEY 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT  QUESTIONNAIRE  •  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  SUPPLEMENT 

BUOCCT  BUREAU  NO.  St.SMIOIS 
APf»HOVAJ.  EXPIRES:  6/ JO/69 

Thiik  qucsiionnai'c  !■  lo  b«  completed  by  the  ^(ccncy  retponBibte 
far  «ilminis(erinK  ihc  ESEA,  Titlf  11  p'oicrtm  \a  chilcUm  and 
|earhi*>s  in  prlvure  schools. 

1.  CHECK  THE  AGENCY  RESPONSIflLE  FOR  A  OMINISTJ  RING  THC 
eSEA,  TITt.£  II  PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDRFN  ANO  TEACHERS  m  PR|. 
VATE  SCHOOLS  IN  YOUR  DISTRICT 

(U.  STATE  EDUCATION  ACENCT 

(2).  PUBLIC  SCKOOL  DISTRICT 

(Jh  OTMEH  (Sp»cHr) 

(41,  OON'T  KNOW*  ^ 

'  If  you  mnf  rfrJ''icn'l  know",  fiff imtittn  IMr  ^urarJonnaiir  wllh  Ihf 
tithut  /(om  rour  tfiairiri. 

2.  FROM  XfHtCHOF  THC  FOL  LOWING  LOCATIONS  ARE  MATERIALS  TURCHASEO  WITH  ESEA.  T'JTLE  l(  FUNDS  MADE  AVAILABLE  TO  CHtLOREK 
ANO  TtACHERS  IN  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS?  (Ch,ck  mJi  thmt  wppty.) 


tn  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MEDIA  CENTCRS 

(JJ.  STATE  MEDfA  CENTER 

(i)  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  MEDIA  CENTERS 

(t).  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  CLASSROOMS 

(J)  OISTRICT  MEOIA  CENTER 

OTHER  (Sp*ti(r) 

(4).  RECIOnAL  MCOIA  CENTER  fMullhilimUleO 

3.  PLEASE  SUPPLY  THE  FOLLOWING  INFORMATION  FOR  ALL  PRtVATC  SCKOOL$  IN  YOUR  DISTAfCT  AND  FOR  THOSE  WHOSE  TCACHERS  ANO 
CHILORtN  PARTICIPATE  JN  THE  PROGRAM.  ESTIMATE  IF  NECESSARY. 

COLUMN  t>.  Entet  the  tolil  numt>e>  of  p'ivDK  ichoolg  in  your  dir* 
trtrl  on  Oclobi>  I  e»ch  yea>,  and  lor  each  level  of  school  KemUed 
tn  Column  ». 

COLUMN  c.  Entei  \Yik  total  number  o(  int\nic\itmBt  pertonnel  in 
p>ivDi«  Bchoolt  in  your  district  on  Oclobar  1  each  ytmr  and  for  each 
ieirel  of  ichool  ilemized  in  Column  a. 

COLUMN  d.   Ente>  Ihe  lolal  numbtr  of  children  aniollad  in  piivat* 
■  chooU  in  vou>  djBliict  on  Ociobar  1  for  each  year  and  foi  each 
level  uf  school  itemized  in  Column  s. 


COLUMN  e.  Enlet  Ihe  number  ct  ptJyota  schools  whose  chltdrrn 
«nd  instniclional  personnel  psrticipaied  in  ESEA.  Title  II  for  e«ch 
level  of  Bchoot  ilemized  in  Column  a. 

COLUMN  !.  Enter  the  number  of  instructional  pctaonnel  employed 
by  the  private  si:haols  entered  in  Column  e< 

COLUMN  R.  Enter  Ihe  number  of  children  enrolled  on  Octobef  1  of 
esch  yea>  indicated  in  Ihe  schools  entered  in  Column  c. 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF 


YEAR  AND 
LEVEL  OF 
SCHOOL 
(friraf« 


SCHOOLS 

IN  voun 

DISTRICT 


INSTdUCTIONAL 
PERSONNEL  IN 
PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 
IN  rouR 
DISTRICT 
fOn  Orlob*>  I) 


PRIVATE  SCHOOL 
CMILORCN  - 
IN  TOUR 
OlSTRICT 
(CruolttnM  Mi 
Octob«i  i) 


PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 
ENROLLING 
PARTiCIPATINO 
CHILDREN  ' 


PRIVATE 
SCHOOL 
INSTRUCTIONAL 

PERSONNEL 
PARTICIPATINO 

f 


P|IIVATE 
SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 
PARTICIPATING 
(EnroMmanl  on 
OclobM  I) 
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4.  IF  YOU  HAVE  PBIVATE  SCHOOLS  IN  YOUR 
DISTRICT  WHOSE  TEaCHERS  anO  CHILDREW 
DtONOT  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  ESEa,  TITLE  11 
PROGRAM  DURING  1M7-6B,  SUPPLY  THE 
NUMBER   OF  TH05E  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 
OPPOSITE  THE  REASONS  GIVEN  FOR  NON- 
PARTICIPATION,  FOR  Each  SCHOOL.  CON- 

'  SIDCR  0»LY  THE  MAJOfi  REASON  fOR  NON' 

Participation,  tnnpoit  raeri  t^hoot  oni>-  once.; 

MAJOR  RE  A50NS  roR  nonparticipatioh 

OF  SCHOOLS'  CHIUDPEN  ANO  TCACMEflS 

HUHOEN  OF 
PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

II}.  NOT  IN  COWPtlANCE  WITH  1ITI.E  VI  Or  THE  ClVH. 
flI&HTS  ACT  OF  ^9t* 

IJ}.  EXCLUOEO  BT  STATE  PLAH  PROVISION 

f3\  ExcLUDtn  Btf  Distiller  ON  tmc  basis  or  R^t'LaTiVE 

NRfc'D 

<S).  FAILED  TO  SUBMIT  DE  OU  L  R  ED  OD  CUwEN  T  A  T  lON 

<(>»..  UNABVe  TO  DETtflMINE  REASON 

(J).  OTHER  tSpfCUri 

T07AI.  (H'h«n  mddnt  to  thv  If  A^^tt  {oral  lat  /wlvatr 
tchoota  divro  itt  J<*ni  J,  l.lftr  13.  Caltarin  e,  ahouM  equal 
tfi9  raral  numttof  of  fnivmi*  »chool»  in  your  tflttriel  In 
lV67-4t  ai  atv»r>  In  Itwm  J.  Mn»  J3.  Cofumn  ».> 

3.  WHAT  WERE  THE  ANNUAL  EXPENDITURES  Of  E5EA,  TITLE  II  FUNDS 
FOR  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS,  Sf'CCI FICALLY  FOR  THE  USE  OF 
TEACHERS  aNO  CHILOR^N  IN  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  IN  EaCH  OF  THE 
YEaRS  SPECIFIED?  iROUM)  TO  NtrAUEST  nOLLAK> 

ESEA.  TtTLC  tr  EXPENDITURES 

<  11.  ttti-tfl 

s 

s 

(J;.  \9t7^i» 
t 

GIVE  THE  NUMBER    OF  PRIVaTE  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  OISTRKT  VfhoSE 
CHILDREN  AND  TEaCHERS  PARTICIPATE D  IN  THE  ESEa,  TITLE  II  PRO> 
CRAM  ANO  WHICH  HAD  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  FUNOS  FOR  INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS  DURING  THE  YEARS  SPECIFIED  tEttimmtr  iln«rp*ik,fj 

NUMBER  or  SCHOOLS  RCCCIVINC  PRIVATE  PUNDJ 
FOR  INSTflUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

CD.  lf<bV6B 

II),  \*(,t.t1 

7,  IN  THE  ITEW  BELOW.  RANK  THE  THftEE  MOST  IMPORTANT  FACTORS  USED  IN  1967<68  FOR  MAKING  MA  TCRIALS  ACQUIRED  UNDER  ESEA, 
TITLE  II  AVAILABLE  TO  CHILDREN  ANO  TEACHERS  IN  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS.  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  FACTOR  SHOULD  BE  RANKED  "V 
THE  SECOND  "r'.  AND  THE  THIRD  "3".  C(V£  SEPARATE  RANKINGS  FOR  SCHOOL  LtBRARY  RESOURCES,  TEXTBOOKS,  AND  OTHER 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS. 


Factors  used  for 

The  DISTRIBUTION 
of  MATERIALS 

SCHOOL 
LiBRARY 

souRces 

TEXT- 
BOOKS 

OTHER 

IN^TRUC. 
TIONAL 
MATE* 
RIALS 

FACTORS  USED  FOR 
*  THE  0ISTRIBUTA3N 
Of  MATERJAL^ 

SCNOOL 
LIBRARY 

RE< 
SOURCES 

TEXT- 
BOOKS 

OTHER 
INSTRUC* 
TtONAU 
MATE- 
RIALS 

'  A 

b 

c 

d 

» 

tl 

c 

d 

*  It).  PEH-PU(>IL  BASIS 

(S).  ABILITY  OF  SCHOOL  TO 
MAKE  MATERIALS  AC' 
CESSIBLE  iM»dla  laciU' 
t/aa  mnd  paraannal) 

(3).  AMOUNT  OF  MATERIALS 
NOW  AVAtLABLE  IN 
SCHOOL 

(t),  OTHER  (Sp»tilr) 

<JU  SPECIAL  NEEOS  OF  f>UPlLh 

(■4).  CURRICULUM  kEEDS 

RESPONDENT 


SI  CNATURC 


TELEPHONE 
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OEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  ANO  WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON,  O.C.  20202 

EScA,  TITLE  II  SURVEY 
SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 


IMPORTANT:  PIriRr  rrvtrw  ihr  dpiinilion*  liKKOHK  lo-np!*-!' 
inK  (hit  qurDtionniirr  «nd  refer  la  tlifm  bs  v^u  pruvi<K>  yuur 


Check  tmE  HIGHEST  C*i»of  »no  rut  LOWEST  ftWADfc 
Ol^     iNCLuoEO  IN  vouR  SCHOOL  IN  i«er*6e 


(1).  Ltii  than  I  yenr 


i7\  Ai  JtiH  I  yrat,  hut  iem%  ihwrn  J  year* 


(3).  Ai  ItiH  J  yntm.  hui  ir%*  ihtn  4  ynT« 


(4).  Four  or  worr  ymts 


J-  NUMBER  OF  HOURS  PER  WEEK 
CLASSES  FOR  TJP  HIGHEST 
GRADE  CHECKCO  IN  ITEM  t  ARE 
tN  SESSION 


.  CHECK  THE  PEfCk'NTAGI:  OF  CLASSES  IN  YOUR 
SCHOOL  THAT  ARE  OES'GNEO  FOR  PHYStCALLY, 
MENTALLY,  OR  EMOTIONALLY  HANOICAPPED 
STUDEKTS 

M)Qo-25\  12)  □  26-50t 

cj)  Qst.7s\  (41  76-100% 


».  CHECK  YEARS  THAT  tNSTRUCTIONAL  MAVERI- 
ALS  PURCHASED  WITH  ESEA.  TITLE  II  FU^'OS 
*fRE  AVAILABLE  TO  STUOCNTS  ANO  te»CH. 
CRS  (N  THIS  SCHOOL 

Ml  [_]H6S.66  121  [^'l«b.67 

111  r  i  t96T<6B 


6>  ENTER  'N  THE  APPROPRIATE  COLUMNS  THE  NUMBERS  OF  MEOIA  PERSONNEL  ASSIGNEO  TO  THIS  SCHOOL  IN  EACH  OF  THE  YEARS 
INOICATEO.  IF  THE  SCHOOL  WAS  NOT  IN  EXISTENCE  DURING  ANY  OF  THE  YEARS  INDICATED,  ENTER  "KA"  ^^<,^  Xppfrr«M>)  IN  THE 
APPROPRIATE    COLUMNS.  IF  nO  ME0>A  PERSONNEL  WERE  REGULARLY  ASSIGN  to  TO  THE  SCHOOL  OURING  THE  YEARS  INOICATEO,  00 
NOT  ENTER  THE  INFORMATION  BELOW  BUT  CHECK  HERE    Q     ANO  CONTINUE  TO  ITEMS  7  AND  8. 


,*EO|A  PCR'jOHNCL 

Total  number  of  meoia  personnel 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONNEL  tN 
ISKT-ea  APPOINTED  PRI< 
UARtuV  AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE 
ESEA,  TITLE  II  PROGRAM 

IN  1>64-6S 

IN  196T«U 

FULL* 
T«ME 

h 

PART*  TIME 

FULL- 
TIME 

r 

PART-TIME 

FULL- 
TIME 

h 

PART-TIME 

NUMBER 

FTE* 

d 

NUMBCR 
f 

r  TE* 

t 

NUMBER 
1 

FTE* 

(1).  Mrdia  ipccUliitfi) 

(2).  Othrr  crrtifird  pertonnrl  lervtng  «i 
tnrdia  rpecisliitd) 

(J).  Midi!  tided) 

(4).  Trchniciin(i) 

(5).  VolunteeKi) 

'FTE"  Full'lima  Equivalent 


7.  ESTIMATE  THE  PERCENT  OF  THE  PUPILS  IN  YOUR 
SCHOOL  WHO  ARE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FOLLOWI.HG 
MINORITY  GROUPS  <Bntm,  "nonm"  H  rhar*  ir*  nnnt  0 

PER- 
CENT 

«,  ESTIMATE  THE  PERCENT  OF  THE  PUPILS  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL  WHO 
BELONG  TD  THE  FOLLOWING  GROUPS  (Sa»  dtlmtiton*} 

(1)>  ChtSdrrn  of  profetiional.  Irchnicil.  ind  minaKtrial 
whtir  collar  workrra 

PERCENT 

".fy  American  IjxUm 

% 

(2).  Children  ot  othrr  while  eoliar  uorkrra  auch  ai 
clerical  and  aalra  workera 

% 

(2).  Unto 

% 

(3).  Chlldrrn  of  laborrri,  arrvicr  workrra,  and  skilled, 
^emi^killrd,  and  unikilird  blue  collar  workrra 
(Excepf  agricultural  wot1<eis) 

(3).  Orirntal 

r. 

SPANISH-SURNAMED  AMERICAN  OP: 

% 

14),  Children  of  rural  aKrIeullural  workrra 
(Except  mtAisnl  uotkets) 

(4).  Cuban  deiecnt 

(S).  Children  of  tnigranl  farm  workrra 

(S)'  Mrxican  drie«rt 

% 

(G)..  Children  of  welfirr  recipienii  or  the  chronically 
unemployed 

(6).  Purrto  Rican  dricrnt 

% 

<7).  TOTAL 

100  % 

»,ONATURE  or  PRINCIPAL 

OATE 

(7).  Spcniih  d«icent 

% 

(ft),  X^Wn  Amrrlcwi  dcicont 

TELEPHONE 

OE  FORM  44SI.  lo/M 
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DEPARTMCNr  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 
OFFICE  Dr  EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON.  O.C. 

ESEA,  TITLE  11  SURVEY 
SCHOOL  MEOIA  PERSONNEL  QUESTIONNAIRE 


BUDGET  BUREAU  NO.  9l>SUOt7 
APPROVAL  EXPIRES'  i/Vi/t* 


IMPORTANT:  Plv^nBF  fFview  the  BttBchrd  (iFfinitiuna  BEFPRE 
complrting  this  queBlionnsitF  and  rrfpi  to  tbrtn  you  provide 
your  BnaWFi*. 

This  que Btlonn sire  \»  to  b«  cafnpleied  hy  Ihr  public  Bchool  media 


•pccistiBt  OT  otbrr  prtaon  rrBponBibtr  (gr  BcttvltiFB  trlaird  lo 
inBlrucliDliat  mBtrriBlB.  Tht*  piincipBt  shoutd  br  consutlFd  tot 
infortnaiton  which  the  mrdiB  Bpeciahat  cannot  provide. 


TYPED  DR  PRINTED  NAME  OF  MEDIA  SPECIALIST  tor  othti  paraon 
(•apanatfcia  lot  actfvKftfa  (alatad  fa  (nairurrtonaf  mar«(lalal 

TtTCE 

1.  DURING  WHICH  SCHOOL  YEAR  DID  VOU 
START  WORKING  IN  TKtS  SCKDDL* 
{CAacJi  ofiaj 

(t>  CD                OR  BEFORC 

(7}  CI  •♦**-«<           <*i  O  »»*'•*« 

l»  O  «t66-*?               IS>  CU  «t»»-»» 

3a.     number  of  YEAR^ 

exPER'ENCE  AS  A  MEDIA 

sPECtACisr 

(At  pf  /una  I9t$) 

3B.       NUM6ER  OF  YEARS 
EkPERICNCE  AS  A 
CLASSROOM  TEACHER 
(A0  «<  /una  tU$) 

3a.  average  num- 
ber or  HDUftS 
PER  WEEK  YDU 
WDRKCD  IN 
THtS  SCHDDL 
DURING  UiJ  M 
ACADEMIC  YEAR 

NOUNS 

FULL>TIME 

PART-TIME 

FULL'TIME 

PAflT'TtME 

7 


7B.  INDICATE  THE  PERCENT  OF  TIME  IN  AN  AVERAGE  WEEK  IN  WHICH  MEDIA  SPECI ALISTS^DR  OTHER  CERTIFIED  PERSONNEL  SERVING  AS 
MEOtA  SPECIALISTS  IN  YDUR  SCKOOtyWERE  ENGAGED  IN  EACH  OF  THE  ACTIVITIES  SPECIFIED  BELOW  DURING  IHE  1967-61  ACADEMIC 
YEAR, 


TYPE  0^  ACTIVITY 

PERCENT  OF 
TIME  SPENT 

It).  WORKING  WITt/  TEACHERS  ON  TASKS  SUCH  AS  CURRICULUM  OEVELOPMENT,  CONSULTATION  ON  ThE  USE  OF 
MATERIALS  IN  UNITS  OF  STUDY.  OR  COOPERATIVE  SELECTION  OF  MATERIALS 

% 

trS  WORKING  WITH  PUPILS  OV  TASKS  SUCH  AS  INDIVIDUAL,  QROUP,  OR  CLASS  tNSTRuCTtON,  OR  PROVIOINC 
ASSISTANCE  IN  MEDIA  USE 

% 

(J).  WORKtMO  WITH  IMSTRUCT(OMAl  MATERIALS  OM  TASK!  SUCN  A|  SELECTfOM,  OROCRtMO.  CATALOC^MC  OR 
ORGANIZATION 

% 

(4).  WORKING  ON  MEOIA  CENTER  ADMINISTRATION  TASKS  SUCH  AS  kCHCOULING,  CIRCULATION 

% 

(S>.  WORKING  ON  OTHER  MEOIA  ACTIVITIES 

Iftl.  PERFORMING  NON'MCDIA  TASKS  SUCH  AS  OTHER  TEACHING,  AOMINiSTR ATlON 

% 

TOTAL 

100% 

4.  DDES  THIS  SCHOOL  HAVE^A  MEDIA  CENTER  AS  ('ART  OF  ITS  FACILITIES* 
(tl  ••NO';  to  on  li 


Sa.  number  of  hours  IN  A  TVPICAL  w£EK  THE  SCHOOL  MEDIA  CENTER  WAS  OPENED  AT  THE  FOLLOWING 
TIMES  DURING  THE  1967-69  SCHOOL  TERM  (Anaa-ar  aach  <lam,-  antar  "«"  vAara  «p|VB|*r<«faJ 

iS.  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF 

HOURS  Per  week  the 

SCHOOL  MEOIA  CENTER 
WAS  OPENED  DURING 

(1).  BEFORE 

(1).  OUHING 

(It.  AFTER  SCHOOL 

«|.  EVENINGS 

(1)  CATUflOAy 

(ft;.  suna\Y 

THE  SUMMER  OF  }96t 

SCHOOL 

SCHOOL 

IRafo/a  a  pJt.) 

(Alt0t*>  P.M.) 

(Bnt0t  "C"  11  mpftoptftt) 

HOUR! 

HOURS 

HOU  Hw 

HOURS 

HOUNt 

HOURS 

HOURS 

OE  FOR»  4452,  to/M 
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4.  IN  COLUMN  b  CSTIMATC  THE  NUMftCR  Of  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL  IN  EACH  CATEGORY  AS  Of  JUNE  ^,  I96S.  :N 
COLUMN  (  ESTIMATE  THE  NUMBER  OF  MATERIALS  tK  YOUR  SCHOOL  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1968,  FROM  ALL  SOURCES  OF  fUNOS  EXCEPT  ESEA. 
TITLE  n.  IN  COLUMN  *  REPORT  THE  NUMBER  OF  MATERIALS  IN  THE  SCHOOL.  A}  OF  JUNE  30.  t96t.  WHICH  HAD  BEEN  ACQUIRED  UMDER 
ESEA.  TITLE  II  BETWEEN  JULY  I.  I96»  ANO  JUNE  30.  1961.  If  MATERIALS  IN  ANY  OF  THE  3  CATEGORIES  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  ACOljiREO 
UNOER  ESEA,  TITLE  II.  MARK  "NA"  fNot  AppHfhimf  IN  THE  APPROPRIATE  BLOCK. 


CATCCONIES  OF  HATCNIALS 
• 

TOTAL  MUMSCn  Of 

INITNuCTION  AL 
MATERIAL!  IN 
■  CHOOL  ON 

juNt  *e. 
b 

tNITNUCTlONAL  MATENtALS 
IN  SCHOOL  OH  JUNt  ■«.  tMI, 
CXCLUOtNO  THOIt  ACOUINEO 
UNOEN  ElEAt  TiTLC  II 

C 

(NITNUCTIONAL  MfTCNtALI 
tN  ICHOOL  OM  JUNf  10.  (III. 
WniCn  <<«AO  BECN 
ACQUIRCO  UNOEN  CIEA. 
TITLt  il  BETWEIN 
JULY  (.  tMI  ANO  JUNl  *0,(l«l 
d 

>(!> 

TOTAL  SCNOOL  LIBRARY  RESOURCES 

(11 

NIOOICALI  AMO  NKWIPAPEMC* 

(«i 

AUOO-.-.ttuAt.  MATCNtALI" 

>(» 

TEXT^/OOKS  (NumUt  pf  •'•fi«wf> 

(6) 

TOTAt  OTHER  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATCRIAl^S 

><T| 

kOOKi  (Nimb»i  ar  »«/>«»••) 

(•) 

PCNIOOlCALS  AND  NCWIPAPCNI' 

<») 

AuOIO>Vll>^AL  MATE  NrALS" 

» Report  th»  numbw  ol  p»noilic»l  wid  n*W9p*pat  »ub»cnpiiao». 


**Counf  fitffla.  /j/fflsinpa,  t»p0  rmcofdtnit.  <ltak  rmuotdiniM,  sUd*; 
tranaparma*^  and  othat  audii^Ytaual  matatiata  bf  phyaical 
itam  •  waal,  rfiaA  or  ttama. 


7,  INDICATE  THE  AVERAGE  LENCTn  OF  TIME  AuOIO<VISUAL  AN[>  PRINTEO  MATERlALI  CAN  BE  BORROWEO  FROM  EACH  OF  THE  LOCATIONS 
LISTEO  <Ctt»tk  on*  llm»  tar  ••cA  atalf/rtml  mn4  fat  aath  latmllan.) 


NO  ClM- 
CULA* 
TION 


HOuHS 
ON 


MONK 
THAN  M 
HOuNS 
•UT  LESS 
THAN 

s  wecKi 


AT  LCAST 
i  WCCM 

•  WT  LMS 

THAN 
«  WCCKI 


AT  LCAST 

•  UT  LU» 

ThAM 
«  MONTHS 


MONTHS 

ON 
LONCCN 


NOT 
APRL«> 
CABLC 


<t).  CLAt&POOMt 


iii.  SCHOOL  MEOIA  CCNTCP 


(J).  OIITNlCT  MCOIA  CCNTCN 


(I).  tTATK  MCOIA  CCNTCN 


(•).  oTHcniaptctfr) 


RNiNTCO 
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|.  TM^rit  >N  COLUMNS\V«  WhCThER  IN  JUNE  t«M  TOUA  SCHOOL  "CT  ThC 
^-  A1C  AND  AHemCAK'  LrBAARv  ASSOClATtON  I960  tTANDAirDS  iNOtCATCC. 

iF  lou  Check  "no"  in  columns  c  or    cstimatc  n  C0Lur«Hi  i  *no  # 

THE  NUHBCR  OF  TEARS  REOUtRCD  TO  hECT  ThC  STANOARoS  IF  FUNOS 
CONTINUE  At  THE  LEVEL. 


I^CHt  InCLUOEO 
IK  OUAMIIIATtVE 
t1  AMOAROt 


LiSRART  aOOKt 


IN  JVHl  1>M  OlO  TOUR 
■CMOOL  MKIT  THK 
OUANIIIAKVt  STATE  OR 
A.L.A,  ITRNOAROtT 


NO,  Of  TE*Rt 
WEQUlRiO  to 
MEET  tTANOAROt 
IF  r  UNOt  COM- 
TiNUE  AT  THE 
tK>>-M  LEVEL 


9.  FROM  WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  LOCATIONS  COULO 

SCHOOL  libRart  resources  and  othe«  instruction* 
AL  MATitRiALS  Purchased  »ith  csca.  '  tle  n  ruNO> 

BE  eORROvrO  BT  CHILDREN  AnD  TTACnrR*  IN  TOuR 

SCHOOL  During  i«67-«i>  (Ch»tA  mn  th«>  mfph> 


LOCATION  O'  MATERIALS 


Ct>.  CLAlfcROOM  COLLECTION* 


I),  OltTRlCTMEOlATISTfR 


(?K  PtRlOOiOLl 


,Sl.tTATE  MtOiA  CENTER 


H>.  ANNUAL  PER  PUPiL  EX< 
PENOITURI  PROM  ALL 
tOURCEtOP  PUNOt 
FOR  LItRARV  kOOHt 

ANU  AUOIO*VliUAL 
 MATEWlALi  


it,  OTHft  R  (Sptiffr> 


'Ammncmn  Ubtfiy  A»»oci»Han.  STANDABDS  FOR  SCHOOL  UBRARY 
PROCRAMS.  CHtc*»o,  llhiroia.   Ih*  ilAaori •Don.  t9iO.  t3ip. 


10.  WERE  ANT  0^  The  following  mEoia  services  provioed  to  tour 

SCHOOL  kT  THE  district  PURInG  ThE  yW-tit  SCHOOL  TEAR*  <ClMCft 


II.  IS  ThC  AuoiO'VisuAi.  eouipment  in  tour  school  AOE* 

OUATE  FOR  IhE  use  OF  {ACH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 
TtFES  of  AUDlO'VtSUAL  MATERIALS*  (Check  at 
"no"  tot  Mrfi  ttmm,)  (H  lh«a«  Mlaf^la  ar*  dol  •v»tl«bla. 


MEOIA  ttRVKFft 
• 

VEB 

b 

NO 

c 

VEB 

b 

NO 

c 

NOT 
APPLI* 
CARLE 
A 

«|).  COMtUtTANT  tlRViCEt  IT  MCU'A  V 

• 

<2I.  CEMTRaLIECO  OROERINS  op  INtTRUL-.lJ^N/t.  M*TLRlALfc 

(l>.  MOTION  PICTURtt 

<1).  ItLMtTRlPt 

IJ>.  -f  REPROCtltlNS  AND  CATALOftlNS  OP  INt  T  RbiC  TIONAl 
MATERIALB 

(J).  0(1K  RECORUfNOl 

(A).  TARE  RECOMOtNOt 

i4V.  Circulation  op  lMtT•!WCT(Oh^L  matcriAlE  amohq 

tCHOOLt  OR  iNDIVIDUaLB  PROM  A  OltTRICT  MEOlA  CENTER 

(1).  tLIOEt 

(B).  CUKRICULUM  LA«ORATO«T        MEOIA  CENTER  POR 
PROPEttlOMAL  tCHOOL  PERtONNEL 

1».  PR06RAME0  MATfrAlALt 

(k).  OTHER  il^tttfi 

IB).  OTHER  (Cpti  lIVJ 

12.  IN  The  item  ftCLOW,  Rank  tOUR  ICHO(M.'t  3  hiGhEST  PRiORITt  NCCDS  FOD  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS.  IEAAkinC  ThE  h>GhEST  PRI- 
OWltV  "I".  TnE  SCCONO  highest  PRIORITY  "2",  ANO  ThC  ThiRO  HiCHCIt  PRtORtTT  "1".  tF  ELEMENTARY  CRaOESOR  SECONOARt 
CRaPES  arc  not  INCLuOCO  in  your  school.  iilARK  "HA"  (Mot  AmumhHi  FOR  CXCLUOCO  CRAOC&. 


INBTRUCTlCiNAL  MATCRIA^I 
m 

CRA 

DCS 

MtTRUCTIONAL  MATCRIALB 
m 

ORAOEB 

ELEMEN* 
TART 

b 

LCCON- 
OARV 

C 

C  lCMEn- 
T  ART 
b 

•econ* 

OANT 

C 

U).  HiewiNTlRCBT  LOf^VOCARULART 

tNOiVmAL  PUPIL  UBE 

(9).MATtRIALB  POR  Tl  BCHmS  CNOLItN  AB 
A  BECOND  LANSUAOI 

(9).  AUOtO-VlBWAL  mAV€RiALB  P^R  T  E  AC=>C  RB 
iO  Utt  tN  CLABBROOMB 

<!•).  PROORAMEO  MATERIALS 

OR  INOEPKNOCNT  ctuot 

(II).OThER  <$fim*Hri 

COLLtCTtON 
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13.  rOR  EACH  OF  THE  FOLLOWIKC  TYPES  DF  ORGANIZATION   OR  FACILITY,'  CHECK  WHETHER  IT  WAS  EXtSTINC  IN  lMi.65,  IMPROVED 
SINCE  196-4-4S,  OK  INSTITUTED  SINCE  i964>6S.  IF  THE  ORCaHIZaTION  OR  f  ACILITY  WAS  mSTITUTED  OR  IMPROVED  AFTER  1964<A% 
INDICATE  THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  THE  ESEA,  TITLE  II  PROGRAM  WAS  INFUUENTJAI.  IN  EFFECTINC  THESE  DEVELOPMENTS. 


OnCANIIATtON  OR  FACILITY 
"             ^                IN  THIS  SCHOOL 

EXIST  IN<i  . 

IMPROVED 
&INCE 

INSTI- 
TUTED 
SINCE 

EKTCNT  TO  WHICH  THE 
ESEA,  TITLE  II  Pno>. 
CRAM  INFLUENCED  THE  CHANCE 
SINCE  l96«.fiS 

Z 

Ul 

u 
o 
z 

1 

2 

a 
o 

0 
X 

3 

z 
a 
4 

o 

2 
2 

z 

1 

i. 

o. 
z 

m 

YES 
h 

NO 

C 

YES 
d 

NO 

YES 

f 

NO 
K 

h 

j 

h 

(I>.  CLASSROOM  COLLECTIONS  oF  MATEt^lALS 

(3).  CATALOCIKIC  OF  CLASSROOM  CDLLtCTIONS 

(3)«  MECOIA  CEN  TCR 

<4).  AUQIO'VISUAL  MATERIALS  IN  THCMEDtA 

CENTER  ■                                            .  ~ 

(5).  RCSOURCE  CENTERS 

(«).  Kf^CtNTLY  DEVELOPED  TECHNOLOGICAL 
tQUIPME«T  IN  THE  MEDIA  CENTER 

14.  MATERIALS  MADE  AVAILABLE  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  OURING  OR  AFTER  l9A5-6fi.  CHECK  EACtI  TYPE  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERtAL 
WHICH  WAS  NOT  AVAILABLE  TO  THE  CHILDREN  AND  TEACHERS  DF  YOUR  SCHOOL  IN  1964<65AND  WHICH  WAS  PURCHASED  BETWEEN 
■    SEPTEMBER  I96S  AND  JUNE  196B  WITH  FUNDS  PROVIDED  8Y  ESEA,  TITLE  It  FOR  USE  IN  YOUR  SCNDOL.fCh.ch  all  ihai  mppty.) 


ft).  13  MAPS 

*  '-l^J  RECORDINGS 

!«}.  Q  «MM  FILMS 

I — I  MUSICAL 
SCORES 


(3>.  rn  GLOBES 

O  RECORDINGS 

(10).  [^MICROFILM 

t,Mx  I — 1  PROFESSIONAL 
'»*>*L_1  JOURNALS 


t3>.[^  FILMSTRIPS 

(7).  PERIODICALS 

(U),[3aRT  PRINTS 

tISl  I — I  RESEARCH 
LJ  REPORTS 


PICTURE  SETS 

H).(3  THANSPAHENCIES  • 

(13).  (3  PAPERBACK  BOOKS 

I — I  REPORTS  ON  exPEHIMENTAL  OR 
'">'! — I  INNOVATIVE  PROGRAMS 


*">«IID  OTHER  (Sp«cl/r> 
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IS.  RATE  ThC  »0LLO»in&  CHAllACTCIIIiKCS  Of  SCHOOL  LiRRART  :«[  SOU*  CH  AMD  OThER  INSTHtUC  TiONAL  MATER«fLS  AVAILUBLE  IN 
TOUR  SCHOOL  FOR  PuPlL.  USE  IN  l«64-«S  ANO  IN  \9tJ-U.  BV  TY*>C  OF  ■'ATERI^L.  fCtmzk        »<■>  far  ••rh  cha.»cMH*i.c  mn4  wA  irp* 


CmARACTERIITiCI 

TYP&I  C  SCmCOL  LIRMANY  NESOUNCII  ANO 
OTmEK  INITNUCTIONAL  MATENIALI 

PNinTEO  MATI  NiALS 

AuOlO-VlluA^  MATCNiALl  ' 

i»»«>»l 

tHi<*t 

)M«>»I               ,1'  l»»T<«« 

t 

o 
o 

A 

b 

> 

o 
o 
o 
e 

d 

z 
r 

•1 

7« 

( 

> 

o 
o 

A 

1 

■t 
< 

h 

o 
o 
o 

1 

r* 
k 

> 

0 
O 
« 

> 

Q 
O 

o 
n 

z 

J 
» 

J 
»-ft 

04- 

P 

■ 

O 

o 

A 

R 

o 

8 

o 

/ 

J. 
J 

• 

♦■  • 
o  • 

»         NFLf  VANCE  TO  umlTI  OP  VTUOV  ANO/ON 
CuHNtCULUM 

RtLlVANCI  70  PUriL  NKCOl 

111.  Timeline II  iN»r«>rr»;*  ^r*  no  lu  rf*!** 

(»>.  Quality  of  conTKnt 

lit.  Quality  of  i>ormat 

ibi.  Sufficiency  r(>uMnfifir  mwwi*] 

(71.  VANlCTY  (tlttl»l»nl  Irtt-*  u(MAf*f<al*l 

It.  COMSIOERINO  THE  FOLLOwiHC  PRACTlCfS  OF  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL  PRIOR  TO  THE  ESE*.  TITLE  H  PROGRAM  (N 
YOUR  SCHOOL.  CHECK  MHETHER  ThES£  PRACTICES  MA  YE  (NCRCaIED  SINCE  TITlE  II  MATERIALS  HAVE  BEfN  AVAILABLE  <N  TOU* 
fcCMOOC.  THEN  CnECK  T^E  EXTENT  TO  »HtCH  THE  INCREASE  IS  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  THE  EiEA.  TiTLC  11  PROGRAM. 


TEACHER 
PRACTICEI  HAVE 
IMCnr  i^tO  IINCE 

iinCE  The  BETinninc 

OF  EIEA,  TITLE  It 
OVEN  PNACTlCEl  ' 
»«tOf(  TO  t%tk, 

EXTENT  TOUHtCM  IMCNEAiE 
tl  ATTRIRUTARLC  To 
ClEA, TITLE  H 
PROGRAM 

CLAIIROOM  TCACMtN  PNACTiCCI 

TITLE  II 

YEI 

NO 

9 
O 
m 

V 

g 

• 

U 

%i 

m  « 

HI 

M 

U 

0  . 
* 

1 

»• 

X 

u 

« 

s 
w 
o 

i 

1 

< 
> 

• 

9 

4 

s 

B 

•f 

^• 
** 

o 
& 

w 
• 

^•  %. 

O  A. 
t  « 

• 

b 

c 

• 

r, 

c 

h 

1 

1 

k 

EVALUATES  MATENIALt  RCFOnC  PUNCMAir 

(».  GWCI  AUllTANCC  TO  YOO  IN  AlLECTINO  NlR  MATENlALI 

IX.UIEI  PNOFEIIIONAL  MATCfllALI 

4»l.  NEQUCITI  AIIIITANCC  FNOM  ^fiU  Dl  i-OCATINC  MATCNIALI 

<l),  •NIN6I  CLAIIEI  TO  THE  MEOIA  CENTfN  FON  TNAINInO  IN  IT!  Ull 

(»).  •ONNO«l  MATINlALft  FON  CLAIINOOM  RORK 

iTi.  aCoueiti  youn  panticipatiom  in  T8  am  teaching  or  other 

INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVtTlKI 
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17.  CnCCK  WKITnCR  or  not  ThCRC  H*»  been  *N  INCRCAIC  IN  PUPIL  Ull  or  THE  mCOi*  CIntIR  fOH  TMl  PCmOO  S««9-««  TMROUCM 
*N0  The  ErTCNT  to  WMICM  TMClHCRe*»C  l»*TTR«UT*bLl  TO  TM|  III*.  TtTL€  M  PROGRAM.  »f  fOU«  SCHOOL  D0I4  nCT 
HAVE  *  MIDI*  CINTIR.  CNfCK  NIRI  Q    AND  CO  (M  TO  ITIM  If. 


^UPIL  Ult 
■ 

INCRCAIC  FOR 
TmC  PCRI09 

TMROUOM 
tMT<«R 

IF  ••tki",  CKTCNT  To  WMICM 
INCRCASC  II  ATTMitoTAtLC 
To  CICA,  TiTLC  II  PROGRAM 

NO 
CM» 
TCNT 

\ 

ILIOMT 

MOOCR< 
ATC 
1 

tuw> 

tTAPt> 
TIAL 
4 

OON'T 
KNO* 

tl 

YCt 

MO 

C 

d 

• 

f 

C 

(t>.  PUPILf  AHC  ufiNO  TMC  MOI*  C7NTCII  ron 
CLAII  AlltCNMCNTf 

iii^  PUPIL!  WITH  ne*oiNo  oirricuLTici  arc  rtNoiNO  uicruL 

M*TCRt*Li 

<4).  PuPiLt  AMC  iORROWINO  *U0I(^VI|U*L  M*TCRI*Lf  TO  Uff 
AT  HOMC 

It).  OIPTCO  PUPILf  AMC  PINOINO  UKCPUL  MATCRIALf 

It.  DURING              WHAT  <fA»  THE  ROLE  O   THi  IChOOL  MIDIA  CINTIR  PIRIONNIL  IN  THi 
IILICTION  OF  MATERIAL!  PURCHAIED  WITH  EICa.  TITLE  U  FUNO»f  ICftk  ■(/ (Hi  (■••>• 
•fttc*  mmur^  IF  MATERIAL!  IN  ONE  OR  M04E  CATEGORIES  WERE  NOT  PURCHaIEO,  MCRK 
THAT  CA  7EG0RT  **NA"  Wat  ilpp«J««AJa>. 

tCMOOL 
LIRRART 
RCIOURCCt 
■ 

TClTROOKt 

tt 

OTMER 
INITRUC- 
TIONAL 
MATCRK 
ALt 
c 

(1).  «OKKi  WtTHtCHOOL  OllTRfCT  MCOIA  PCRIONNCL  IN  DCVCLOPINO  A  COLLC^TION  OP 
MATCKIALt  FOR  THC  ICHOOL  OIITRlCT  At  A  VMOLC 

(t).  iCLCCTI  OR  HCLM  ICLCCT  MATCMIALI  FOR  TmC  LOCAL  fCMOOL  MKOIA  CChTCR 
KRCLUtlVCLV 

(t),  HAl  NO  ROLC  OR  A  MINOR  ROLC  IM  TmC  ICLCCTIOH  OF  MATCRIALf  . 

(4>.  OTHCR  rtf*clfr> 

It-  DURING  t»«7-M.  WHAT  WAS  THE  ROLE  OF  CLAtlROOM  TEaChERI  IN  IELECTInG  MaTERIaLI 
PURCNA&ED  WITH  EIEa.  TITLI  U  FUNDI*  fCh»9k  »ll  Omfpfttr,) 

tCMOOL 
LIRRARV 
RCIOURCCI 

...  « 

TClTBOOKl 

OTMCM 
INtTRUC* 
TIONAL 
MATERI- 
ALI 

(l>.  HAOK  tUSOCITIONf  FOR  OCvCLOPINO  A  COLLCCTtON  OF  CICa.  TITLC  I 
KLHOOL  OIITRICT  At  A  WMOLC 

MATCRIALt  FOR  ThC 

(1),  MADC  tuOOCITIONt  FOR  OCvCLOPINfi  A  COLLCCTlOH  OP  CtCA,  TtTLC  II  MATCRIALt  FOR  ThC 
LOCAL  VCHOOL  MCOIA  CCNTCR 

(1).  IVtTCMATtCALLV  PRCVICwCO  OR  CMAMiNEO  MATCRIALt  IN  OROCR  TO  CVALUATC  ThCM 
•CPORC  PURCHAIC 

11).  OTHCR  ripac  l(r> 

20.  Check  all  of  the  following  practicei  thaT  were  uuo  m  tm-u  m  selectihg 

MATCRIaLI  to  be  PURCHAIEO  UINOER  ESEa.  TITLE  II  FOR  vOUR  IChOOL.  IF  MATERIALS 
IM  ONC;OR  MORE  CAT EGOR(^.t  WERE  nOT  PURChaIEO,  MaRK  ThaT  CatEGORT  **NA"  {Hm 
Applicatfaj. 

tCMOOL 

Library 

RCtOuRCCt 
a 

TCKTBOOKt 
b 

OTMIR 
MI1RUC- 
TlONAL 
MATCRI- 
ALt 
c 

(l).tCLCCTlON  FROM  APPROVCO  tTATC  OR  OltTRlCT  LIITt  ONLV 

(t).  tCLtCTlOM  FmoM  tTANOARO  tCLCCTION  TOOLt  AHO/OR  MCVICWINO  MCOIA 

(1).  UtC  OF  PAOtCtttOMAL  RlRLlOGRAPHlCt  OF  MATCRIALt 

(4).  RCVtCa  OF  MATCRIALt  RCFOMC  OROCRINO 

tCLCCTION  4V  TtACHCRt  Aho  OTHCR  INITRUCTIONAL  PCRSONHCL 

tl6NATURC  OF  RCtPONOCNT 

TCLtPHONC 

OATC 

ARCA  cOOC  NUMbCR 

sro  a4«.«»4 
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ESEA  TITLE  II 
DEFINITIONS  FOR  NATIONAL  SURVEY 


ANNUAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 
Include  expenditures  for  school  library  re- 
sources, textbooks,  and  other  instructional 
ffiAtcrlalis. 

AUDIO-VISUAL  MATERIALS  Include  fllnstrlps:  films; 
tape  and  disk  rccordJciKs:  slides;  graphic  materi- 
als Including  study  prints,  art  prints,  pictures 
and  other  graphics  such  as  posters,  charts,  and 
diagrams;  globes;  naps;  microfilm;  transparencies 
and  transparency  Rasters;  rcalia  (three-dimension- 
al objects;  nuscuiQ  materials,  dlafframs,  models, 
and  uanples);  kits;  art  objects;  video  tape  re-, 
cordlngs;  and  dial-access  prof^rams. 

CATAU)GINC  OF  MATERIALS,  see  "CataluRed  Instruc- 
tional materia ls"» 

CATALOGED  INSTRITCTIONAL  MATERIALS  arc  any  materl- 
als  which  have  been  Identified  In  A  catalog  which 
records,  describes,  and  indexes  the  rusources  of 
a  media  center  as  distinct  Trom  Instructional 
materials  which  arc  me  rely  physically  arran|;vd 
for  use  and  are  not  Indexed  and  described  Indivi- 
dually by  Item. 

CENTRALIZED  ORDERING  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 
Is'   the  ordering  of  materials  by.  one  central 
ARcncy  for  norc  than  one  school  or  media  center. 

CENTRALI2ED  PROCESSING  of  school  library  re- 
sources Is  the  proceaslng  of  instructional  materi- 
als by  one  central  agency  for  more  than  one  school 
or  ncdln  center.     Preprocessing,-  for  the  purposes 
of  this  study »  refers  to  processing  performed  be- 
fore the  Instructional  materials  arc  delivered  to 
.  the  individual  schools  where  they  arc  placed  for 
use,  , 

CHIIDREN  are  those  persons' who  arc  In  attendance 
In  elementary  or  secondary  schools  of  a  State  -  ' 
which  provide  education  or  which  comply  with  State 
corapulsory  school  attendance  laws  or  arc  otherwise 
recognized  by  some  procedure  customarily  used  |  in 
the  Slate,     The  age  Units  arc  the  permissible 
a^vs  for  attendance  at  .the  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  the  State, but  "cbl ldrcn"docs 
not  Include  persons  enrolled  in  adult  education 
courses,  or  in  courses  beyond  grade  12. 

CHILDREN  PARTICIPATING  IN  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND  ' 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  are  those  for  whoKe  use  In- 
structional materials  have  been  acquired  with 
ESEA,.Tltic  II  funds  at  the  request  of  public 
eclioul  officials  and  to  whom  such  materials 
have  been  made  available.     Numbers  of  such 
children  are  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  .  the 
October  1  enrollment  of     the  schools  In  the  years 
indicated. 

CHILDREN  PARTICIPATING  IK  PRIVATE  ELEMENTARV  AhV 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  are  those  for  whose  use  In- 
structlonar  materials  have  been  acquired  with 
ESEA,  Title  II  funds  at  the  request  of  roprosen- 
tatlyos  of  private  schools  and  to  whom  suCh 
materials  have  been  arado  availnble.     Numbers  of 
such  children  are  considered  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  October  1  enrollment  of  the  schools  In  the 
ycarb  Indicated. 

CLASSROOM  COLLECTIONS  are  Instructional  materi- 
als permanently  housed  in  single  classrooms  and 
not  administered  from  a  central  media  center. 

CLASSROOM  TEACHERS  arc  persons  employed  to  In- 
struct pupils  In  a  situation  where  the  teacher' 
and  the  pupils  are  In  the  presencu  of  each 


other.    The  term  docs  not  Include  ncdla  special- 
Ists  or  other  instructional .personnel. 

CURRENT  EXPENDITURES  include  all  expenditures  for 
the  regular  operation  of  the  school  plant  and  the 
Instructional  program,  Including  such  accounts  as 
salaries,  ooeratlon  and  maintenance  of  plant,  footl 
.•".e'-vicc: ,  stiwiont  activltiiic ,  .'inrJ  contumity 

Itrl  oiitl,?v  r.nr.  <\0'>t  s^"T\';Co,  ^icn  cnnsisr.s' 
of  2;;'"»c'n  '.'*tuircs  for  the  vcMrf^n&r.t  of  rlchc  nxtt' 
J  l^cn*  i  tuvfifj  Cov  intrirest  an  ilcbc,  f.-:coi>t  "rin 
•-i-;n\  nnl  intercut  oE  cuVror^t  ..onr.s^- 

CURRICULUM  LABORATORIES  are  facilities  where 
special  assistance  Is  provided  to  ncabcrs  of  the 
Instructional  staff  in  planning  and  preparing  for 
Instruction. 

CURRICULUM  NE£2>S  arc  needs  for  those  materials 
required  to  support  the  instructional  program  of 
the  school. 

DISTRICT  MEDIA  CENTER  is  a  ncdla  center  located 
in  or  administered  by  a  school  system  central  of- 
fice which  circulates  books,  other  printed  mate- 
rials, or  audio-visual  materials  and  equipment  to 
the  schools  of  the  syeten.  - 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  are  schools  classified  as 
elementary  by  State  and  local  prncticc  and  com- 
posed of  any  span  of  grades  not  above  grade  B. 
The  term  Includes  kindergarten  and  prcklndcr- 
gartcn  levels  If  they  are  recognized  by  the  State 
as  a  part  of  the  elementary  school  system. 

GIFTED.  PUPILS  are  those  whose  level  of  mental 
development  has  been  identified  by  professionally 
qualified  personnel  as  being  so  far  advanced  that 
they  need  additional  educational  opportunities 
beyond  those  provided  by  the  usual  school  program. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  include  all  printed  and 
audio-visual  naterlals  that  have  been  purchased 
for  use  in  the  instructional  program  by  children 
or  teachers,  EXCLUDING  materials  which  cannot  be 
expected  to  last  more  than  1  year,  costs  for  re- 
pairing instructional  materials,   and  equipment 
including  shelving.     It  includes  "school  library 
resources-;,  "tentbooks",  and  "other  instructional 
naterlals",  as  defined  below. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PERSONNEL  arc  persons  who  are  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  the  ins  time tlona 1  program 
.  of  an  elementary  or  secondary  school.  Including 
principals,  guidance  counselors,  media  special- 
ists, or  other  members  of  the  instructional  or 
supervisory  staff. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PERSONNEL  PARTICIPATING  are  all 
those  in  public  and  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  enrolling  children  who  are 
participating  in  the  ESEA,  Title  II  program. 

LABORERS,  SERVICE  WORKERS,  AND  SKILLED,  SEMI- 
SKILLED, AND  UNSKILLED  BLUE  COLUR  WORKERS  are 
workers  such  as  filling  station  attendant,  domes- 
tic worker,  baby  sitter,   longshoreman,  laundry 
worker,  assembly  line  worker,  machine  operator, 
driver,  cook,  waiter,  mall  carrier,  police  of- 
ficer ,  fireman  ,  electrician,  aechahlc ,  or, tailor. 

LIBRARY  BOOKS  FOR  BASIC  COLLECT  I  o:<S  are  thOiJe 
books  which  provide  a  well-balanced  collection. 
They  satisfy  the  chief  currlcular  needs  as  well 
as  the  reading  Interests  of  pupils  in  the  school 
ond  can  be  used  as  a  nucleus  for  larger  collections. 
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MATERIALS  FOR  ADVANCED  Pi^CEICENT  thnsi-  *^^Ch 

su}>pl4>incnt  materials  tiDrmilly  found  in  a  rvt  and" 

■  ty  KChool  nnd  support  coursrs  ol  sCudy  whi-.h 
«ill  pprmit  pupils,  nil  thi'  cumpU'tiun  d  so  :ond- 

■  ry  schuolt   to  i>nrull   In  coIU'rc  cIib&cb  bcj'ond 
the  bi-gl  nn  Inc  Icvc  1 . 

MATERIALS  FOR  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  arc  thoK*?  us.-trt  ty 
pupils  who  are  individually  cii-rylng  on  ■  coU'r» 
of  btudy  «t  their  uwn  rate  of  prnnrtmB  and  a 
miniiBuni  uf  supcrv Islun . 

MATI:RIALS  for  teaching  EKGLISH  as  a  SBCOffD  LAN- 
GUAGE are  thu^e  dcslRncd  for  Ihr  uhC  r>l  tcachprs 
in  thi>  Instruction  nf  pupilit  frum  hones  »hi're 
EnKllBh  Ik  lint  spoKwn  an  ttie  native  lanfTuaitc, 

MATERIAl^  TOR  THE  GlTTtD  are  those  MaterlRls  «up- 
plrmi-nlary  tu  basic  toxlhofika  or  mi-dla  center  col- 
lff:tli>ns  acqiilt'i-d  foi*  the  usp  of  pupils  pubsess- 
itiK  at>>Iity  Hrll  atKivii  Iht-  norm  In  one  cir  more 
sul)ji>ci  areas. 

MATIIRIALS  FOR  THE  H/I.Nntt*APPKn  art-  thosf  printed 
ni.d  H  ..1ic»visti7l  natt'i^aM  lf»  t>Np4'Clally  Kultablo 
fur  usi>  by  children  ftho  are  mentnlly  rctnrdfdt 
hard     f  hcarinR,  deaf,  spprch  Inpatred,  visuall.v 
li  air  lira  pp<^ ,  st-rioutily  t'inotlun»MY  dislurbed, 
crippled,  or  othtTWisc  health  Impaired  ur  hy 
tlielr  leac:^ers.     Some  examples  of  materials  are 
talKint*  iMJciks,  capl  luned  fitms  for  the  deaf,  and 
materials  especially  Kclected  (or  uKt>  In  h^Millu* 
Iht-rapy . 

^MTrniAi^  wncH  foster  interculturai.  unperstand- 

VJG  Include  ihoKe  maierialH  that  reflect,  In 
content  and  1 1  luslta ¥  1  on,   the  cKiMtence  uf 
various  minority  croupo  In  America,     ^uch  mate- 
s' la  Is  accurately  represent  the  hcrM»ye  and  t-Jl- 
tural  Clint  rf  hut  Ion  of  such  K^oupii  an  %~roes, 
AiM>rirait  Indians,  Orientals,  and  those  «ith 
Spanish  surnames, 

MKDIA  AIDES  Inelude  paid  adult  personnel  such  »H 
clerKs,  typiKis,  and  other  clerical  personnel 
«tho  perform  clerical  and  secretarial  wurk,  dtG>> 
Iriliutlve  tunotii>ns  for  the  lu«n  of  materials,  or 
assist  »lth  the  urcftnl  r.a  t  Ion  and  use  uf  materials. 
Mi'dta  aides  «ltti  sitme  col  Iei;e  training  may  also 
he  assl(;r«i'd  semi  prof  ess  lont  I  duties  and  respon- 
sibl tl t les, 

MEDIA  PERSONNEL.  Include  media  supcrvlsurs,  media 
spec  la  lists,  media  a  Ides,   trchn ir lans •  and  vol* 
untcers. 

MEDIA  PROGRAMS  are  those  services  performed  hy 
media  Apcclallsls  in  the  media  centers  through 
leadership  uitd  guidance  in  tlie  selection,  acqui- 
sition, urbanization,  management,  and  use  uf 
instruct lunal  maicrlals. 

MEDIA  SPECIALISTS  are  full-time  certified  pcr- 
Konnel  assigned  tit  one  or  more  school  buildings 
who  have  not   less  than  twelve  hours  of  library 
science  and/or  audiovisual  education  and  who  ^ave 
«t  least  half  of  their  wor'kload  devoted  to  serv- 
ice as  a"medla  spocialist",  These  persons  may 
have  a  variety  uf  titles  such  as  school  librar- 
ian, audio-visual  sp<.'C la  1 1st, or  building 
conrdinalui',  "Media  sp<>c la  1  ists"  ssslKned  to  more 
than  one  school  are  not  to  be  confused  with  media 
Rup^rv  isurs . 

MEDIA  SUPERVISORS  are  advisers  and  uther  resource 
persunnel  in  a  school  system  who  are  charged  with 
specific  supervisory  responsibilities  at  the 
System  level   in  a  planned  program  of  developing 
and  tmpruvlnii  media  ferrvtces  and  resources. 
Thehe  personnel  may  have  a  variety  of  tlVles 


such  as  supervisor,  consultant,  cuordlnator,  spe- 
cialist, or  director. 

OTHEF.  INSTRtCTIONAL  MATERIALS  include  the  same 
types  of  materials  as  those  In  "school  library 
resuurces"  but  are  not  processed  and  orftanlzed 
fur  use. 

OTHER  ITHITE  COLLAR  WORKERS  are  workers  sucb  as 
tmoKKeeper,  sales  clerK,  office  clevK,  secretary, 
typist,  etc. 

PHYSICALLY,   MENTALLY,   EMOTIONALLY  HANDICAPPED 
PLTILS  are  thos4/  pupils  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  spt.'ech  Impaired,  visually 
handicapped,  seriously  emotlunally  disturbed, 
crippled,  or  otherwise  health  Impaired. 

PREPROCESSING-  See   "Centralized  Processl nK" . 

PRINTED  MATERIALS  Include  booKs ;  maRazlnes:  news- 
pti5M.'rs :  pamph lets ,  c  1 1 ppln^s ,  and  ephemera  1 
m^itifrlals;  catalu^s;  and  printed  prugramed  ma- 
terials. 

PKlVATf,  SCHOOLS  are  schuols  established  by  an 
attcncy  ^ther  than  the  State  or  Its  subdivisions 
vSilch  are  primarily  supported  by  other  '^h«n  put>- 
llc  funds,  and  m  which  procram  operations  rest 
with  other  than  publicly  elected  or  appointed 
officials. 

PROFESSIONAL  BIBLIOGRAPHIES  OF  MATERIALS  are  those 
prepare^  by  State,  district  or  local  personnel,  or 
by  professional  orKanizakions  for  use  in  selection 
nt  materials.     Usually  they  are  limited  to  spe- 
cial subject  areas  or  types  of  materials  for 
certain  levels  of  Instruction  or  are  directed  Vo 
special  groups  uf  ubers. 

PROFESSIONAL  MATERIALS  FDR  TEAOHERS  are  those  ac- 
quired tu  further   pf^fesstonal  growth  and  Increase* 
e  f  feet  Iveness  In   thv^  c  lassroom.    '^hey  Inc  lude  much 
types  of  materials  as  profems.tona  1  Journals,  ma- 
terials on  methods  of  Insiruction,  general  worKs 
on  education,  standard  selection  tools,  and  media 
which  review  prlnt(>d  and  audio-visual  materials, 
repKirts  on  research  and  demonstrav^on ,  and 
materials  In  the  subject   fields  being  taught  or 
related  to  those  bolng^ taught  In   the  schuul. 

PROFESSIONAL,  TECHNICAL,   AND  H\:fAGERIAL  WHITE 
COLMR  WORKERS  are  workers  such  as  accountant, 
tea^^her  ,  doctor ,  engineer ,  1  ibrar  Ian ,  soc  isl 
worker ,  registered  nurse,  artist,   draftsman , 
surveyor,  medical  or  de,\tal  technician)  sales 
manager,  store  manager,  uiflce  manager,  factory 
supervisor,   foreman  In  a  factory  or  mine,  uniun 
official,  real  estate  or   Insurance  salesman,  fac- 
tory representa t ive,  etc. 

PROFESSIONALS  CONCERNED  WITH  CENTRALIZED  PROCESS- 
ri<G  for  purposes  of  this  study  are  those  personnel, 
usually  librarians,  who  supervise  at  the  district 
level,  the  technical  processing,  cataluging,  and 
J)byslcal  preparation  of  Instructional  materials  ac- 
quired for  use  in  more  than  une  school.  They  may 
also  supervise  the  ordering  of  such  materials. 

PROGRAMED  MATERIALS  are  those  providing  a  sequence 
of  carefully  constructed  Items  leading  the  pupil 
tu  mastery  o?  a  subject  with  minimal  jerror.  The 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  program<'d  materi- 
als Is  the  testing  procedure  to  which  they  are 
subjected.     Empirical  evidence  of  the  effective- 
ness of  each  teaching  sequence  Is  obtainable  from 
the  performance  records  of  pupils. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  are  schools  operated  by  publicly 
elected  or  appuinted  school  officials  in  wblch  the 
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programs  and  .activities  are  under  tho  control  of- 
IheSL'  officials  and  which  are  supported  by  public 
funds. 

RECENTLY  DrVELOPED  TECHNOUXilCAl.  EQUIPMENT  in- 
cludes equipment  such  an  computers,  icievlsion, 
8  Mm. ,  projectors  and  nin  loops,  :ind  dial  accesb 
systems. 

REGIONAL  MEDM  CENTER  (multi-district)  is  a  mndia 
center  which  serves  nort  than  one  school  district 
and  is  suppurtud  in  whole  or  pnrt  by  public  funds 
from  the  school  dlstrlccs  served. 

RESOURCE  CENTERS  arc  supple»entary  school  fled  in 
centers,  structured  on  a  subject  or  ^rade  level 
basis,  containing  spccl.il  collections  of  in- 
structional materials  ndmlnlstcred  by   the  school 
media  center. 

B URAL  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS  Inc  lude  worVers  sucli 
ns  farmers,   farm  mana(;urs,   larm  laborers -( except 
migrant),  and  f n rn ' foremen , 

.  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SKRVICKS  FOR  MEDIA  PROC.RAHii  ztre  . 
those  services  pi-ovided  at  the  school  dlyti-ict 
level  .niid  designed  to  develop  and  itnpruvo  meifia 
proKrnms  In .  Individual  tichools  and  school  mL>din 
centers  throuRh  the  provision. of  leadership, 
Kiiitiancf?,  and  assistance  in  the  Ki.* lee t ion ,  ac- 
quisition, arf^aiil/.!!  tioii,.  and  use  of  Instructional 
mater  ia Is. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARY  RESOURCES  ate  books,  pcrfodluais, 
docunentu,  pamphlets,  'photograpbE,  rcprodiivtlans, 
pictorial  or  graphic  works,  micslcnl  scocos,  tnnps, 
charts,  pJotios,  sound  recoi'dinf^.s ,   Inciudinc  but 
not  Iifflit4:d  to'  those  on  disks  ami  tapes; 
processed  slides,   tr:inKpa  rene  ics ,   films,  film- 
strips,  kinvncopes ,  aud  video  tapt"«,  or  ;iny  other 
prini'M  axit)  published  liuiter  lit  Is  of  a  similar 
nature  fisittic-  by  any  ftolbod  now  developed  ot-  her£>- 
aficr  tu        developed,  and  which  are  prucessed 
and  organized  for  use  by  clenentnry  or  seunndnry 
school  children  and  teachers, 

SCHOOL  MEDIA  CENTERS  are  ins  true t iona 1  ma terla  Is 
centers  adroinlstercd  nS  a  unit  in  individual 
HChools  whore  books ^  audio-visual  rant.erlals.  and 
other  instructional  ma  ter  ia  Is'  »  re  made -ava  1  lable 
to  pupils  and  teachers  of  the  schools    Tlie  tern 
is  nlso  boinR  used  in  this  survey  to  refer  to 
units  in  a  tranei tlona 1  stane  where  collections 
presently  consist  larK«ly  of  printed  materials. 
Other  terms  which  often  apply  tu  the  nedia  c«!iitei- 
are  school   1  ibrary , . in^truc tiona 1  mHturinlK 
centur,   learning  center,  educational  materials 
center,  or  any  equivalent.  '  '  ,  • 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  are  schools  comprising  aiiy 
span  of  Rradcs  bcpflnninK  with     the  next  ijrndo 
followinR  the  elementary  school  and  ending  with  ■ 
or  he  tow  grade  12,   IncludinR  junior  hlfih  school  /  " 
the  different  typus  of  high  schools  and  vocntlonal 
■or  trade  high  schools. 

SPECIAL  PUPIL  NEED.S  nenas  thu  needs  for  instruc- 
tional materials  in  addition  to  these  normally 
provided  in  a  school.    Croups  of  pupils  requiring 
such  special  materials  may  include  the  dlsadvan- 
taged,   the  g  if  tod,   tho  hnndlcnppod,  tnenbers  cf 
Bsinority  racial  and  ethnic  groups,  *  those  for 
whom  Eni;lish  is  a  second   lanRuage,  and  slow 
lonrners,  ^' 

STATE  AND  VXf^L  TAX  SOURCES  are  ai;  tUosc  sources 
of  income  for  n  school  district  excluding  Kifts 
and  Fcdcrn  1  f^rants, 


STATE  MEDIA  CENTER,  lor  tlie  purposes  of  th  stdrty, 
refers  to  a  media  center  which  is  ndmiiiis.tcred  by 
a  State  BRCncy  and  which' provides  services  wKh 
ins tructlonal  mater ia  Is  to  schools  or  individual 
.  t«achers  or  pupils. 

SUPPLEWENTARY  TEXTDOOKS  are  those   textbooks,  m- 
usable  workbooks,  or  manuals  not  Intundud  for 
use  ns  n  pi'incipal  source  of  mudy  m.i(erint  tot-  a 
Kiven  cla«{S  or  (;roup  of  pupils. 

TECHNICIANS  are  paid  adult  personnel  with  spue  in  1- 
iBCd  skills  who  assist  with  the  production  of 
materials  and  the  tna in t enance  and  repair  of  inatui-l- 
als  nncJ  yqulpmenl. 

TEXTBOOKS  are  books,   reusahln  workbooks,  or  laanii- 
als,  whether  bound  or  in  looseleaf  foi'n,  int<>nd«!il 
for  use  as  a  principal  source  of  study  material 
for  n  (;iven  cliiss  or  group  of  students,  a  copy  of 
which  is  expected   la  be  available  for     the  Indi- 
vidual use  of  each  pupil   in  such  class  or  >:roup. 

VOLUNTEERS  arc  part-time  or  full-time  unpaid 
adult  nedln  aid^s  or  technicians. 

WELFARE  RECIPIKNTS  OK  THE  CHRONICAl.LV  UNEMPLOYED 
include  persons  who  are  currently  reCelvirR 
welfare  payments  and  pcrKons  who  are  not  i-e^ular- 
ly  employed. 
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Statement  of  Bernard  Franckowlak 
School  Library  Supervisor 
State  Depaitment  of  Public  Instruction 
lladisoAy  Vllsconsin 
before  the 
House  Education  and  tabor  Coicmlttcd 
on  HR  69 

February  5,  1973 

My  name  is  Bernard  Franckovlak.    I  am  the  School  library  Supervisor  for  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.    I  am  responsible  for  the  development  of  school  library  media 
programs  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  State.    I  am  nov  president-elect 
of  the  American  Association  of  School  librarians. 

I  would  like  to  speak  In  support  of  legislation  to  extend  for  five  years  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  HR  69,  especially  Title  II.    I  also  speak  in 
support  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  Title  III,  which  provides  the  equipment 
essential  to  the  effective  use  of  the  materials  provided  by  ESEA  Title  II. 

ESEA  Title  II  has  played  an  extremely  important  part  In  providing  instruc- 
tional materials  to  teachers  and  students.    The  allocation  formula  based  on  need  has 
insured  the  use  of  this  money  with  Pi:udents  who  have  had  the  poorest  collections  of 
materials  available  to  them.    The  most  important  responsibility  of  governmental 
bodies,  next  to  providing  qualified  teachers  in  the  classrooms,  is  to  make  certain 
that  students  and  teachers  have  access  to  high  quality  resources  with  which  to  create 
learning  experiences. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  since  1966  In  building  collections  of  materials. 
In  many  states  sizable  collections  of  print  materials  now  exist  and  the  bulk  of 
Title  II  money  is  being  used  to  purchase  audiovisual  materials.    The  current  stress 
on  individualising  instruction  find  consideration  for  each  student's  special  learning 
needs  has  placed  great  pressure  on  school  library  media  centers  to  supply  the  variety 
of  quality  materials  required  to  support  such  programs.    ESEA  Title  II  has  provided  a 
genuine  stimulus  to  the  development  of  centralized  library  media  programs  at  all  levels 
across  the  country. 
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Uhlle  ntost  eecoodary  schools  and  junior  high  schools  now  have  centralized 
library  facilities  and  at  least  some  professional  staff,  the  elementary  schools  do 
not.    In  Wisconsin,  a  fall  1970  survey  showed  that  approxinately  38  percent  of  the 
public  elementary  schools  were  operating  without  centralized  library  service.    A  new 
ESEA  Title  II  survey  being  returned  at  the  present  time  indicates,  with'i^about  two- 
thirds  <^f  the  returns  ini  that  127  new  library  media  Ci^tnters  have  been  established 
in  the  public  schools  between  1970  and  1972,  and  over  fifty  new  or  remodeled  library 
media  centers  have  been  established  in  private  schools.    These  are  in  addition  to  the 
547  new  centralized  llbriaries  which  vere  establishes  between  1966  and  1970,  as  indi- 
cated by  previous  ESEA  Title  II  surveys.    Even  with  this  significant  ImproveiDent  in 
the  School  library  situation,  current  figures  indicate  that  over  178,000  young  people 
attending  public  schools  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  are  still  in  school  buildings 
which  do  not  have  centralized  library  service.    The  survey  reports  also  indicate  that 
collections  of  materials  tend  to  be  of  lower  quality  and  lest:  variety  In  those  schools 
that  do  not  have  centralized  library  programs. 

ESEA  Title  II  Is  a  good  program  that  works.     It  has  provided  material  to 
students  in  their  schools  where  it  Is  visible  and  readily  accessible  and  It  has  en- 
riched all  instructional  programs.    The  overwhelming  response  of  administrator  a  when 
asked  their  opinion  of  BSEA  Title  II  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  federal  programs 
and  has  made  a  visible  dlfferance  in  the  learning  experiences  of  tha  young  people. 
It  has  helped  them  to  In^rove  considerably  Che  quality  of  the  materials  available  to 
the  students  and  teachers,  and  to  lo^rove  evaluation  and  selection  of  materials 
purchased. 

ESEA  Title  II  is  one  of  the  very  few  federal  programR  that  provides  direct 
visible  support  f^o  the  entire  private  school  sector  of  our  educational  system.  With 
their  enrollments  dropplngi  private  schools  have  been  hard  pressed  to  maintain  and 
develop  programs  to  provide  ed;3cational  opportunities  for  their  young  people.  In 
Visconsin»  where  over  20  percent  of  the  young  people  are  in  private  schools,  ESEA 
Title  II  has  provided  them  directly  the  learning  resources  they  need.    Title  II  has 
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visibly  benefited  nearly  every  child  In  the  country  and  has  benefited  most  those 
who  need  It  most.    The  effect  of  Title  II  has  been  to  provide  young  people  with  more 
materials,  more  carefully  selected >  better  organized  and  accessible  for  their  use  fij 
part  of  their  learning  program. 

One  does  not  have  to  travel  very  long  from  school  district  to  school  district 
to  learn  that  a  tremendous  diversity  of  educational  opportunity  e-xlsts  in  every  state 
of  our  country.    As  America  looks  seriously  at  what  it  is  doing  to  provide  young 
people  equal  educational  opportunities,  certainly  tlie  provision  of  high  quality 
learning  resources,  an  essential  part  of  education  today,  cannot  be  overlooked.  In 
this  great  wealthy  country  of  ours,  no  child  should  he  allowed  to  attend,  and  no 
teacher  should  be  allo^^ed  to  teach  in  a  school  that  does  not  have  a  variety  of 
stimulating,  interesting,  exciting,  up-to-date  learning  i'3Sources  to  expand  the 
horizon  and  stretch  the  mind  of  every  child. 

It  is  clear  that  the  trend  to  centralize  the  library  media  program  was  greatly 
accelerated  during  the  1966-1970  period.    However,  aaay  students  in  the  United  States 
still  do  not  have  centralized  library  programs  and  services  in  their  schools.  Many 
others  attend  schools  where  the  programs  and  services  are  substandard*    Much  still 
remains  unfinished.    Print  materials  must  be  upgraded  and  a  great  expansion  is  neces- 
sary in  the  area  of  audiovisual  materials.    Survey  figures  from  Wisconsin  indicate 
that  from  1965-1970,  local  expenditures  of  taxpayers'  money  increased  64  percent  for 
the  purchase  of  instructional  materials.    The  greatest  increase  was  in  the  local 
expenditures  for  audiovisual  materials.    However,  unhappily »  during  this  same  period, 
inflation  took  a  tremendous  bite  of  this  increase.    For  example,  between  1967-1970 
alone,  the  cost  of  hardcovered  books  increased  38.3  percent  while  the  cost  of  periodi- 
cals jumped  29.8  percent*    So,  while  local  school  districts  were  fighting  valiantly 
to  raise  property  taxes  to  purchase  additional  instructional  materials,  the  continued 
advance  of  inflation  caused  them  to  barely  stay  even  with  their  increased  demands. 
Inflation  and  the  press  for  control  of  school  expenditures  have  made  it  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  keep  up  with  the  Increased  demand  for  materials  generated  by 
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programs  of  ladividuallzed  insiruccton.    I  x^ould  like  to  quote  froni  part  of  a 
summary  of  a  1970  fall  survey  of  ESEA  Title  II,  of  tbe  school  library  situation 
in  VHsconsin,  and  cited  on  page  12  of  the  annual  report-  of  federal  assistance 
programs,  fiscal  year  1S72,  ESEA  Title  II,  State  of  VTircotvsln: 

"...most  Wisconsin  schools  do  not  yet  have  collections  of  print 
and  audiovisual  materials  sufficient  to  meet  the-  demands  placed 
on  them  by  instructional  programs  in  tnodern  schools.  IncTcased 
enrollment  and  l;he  alarming  inflationary  rate  for  instructional 
resources  have  prevented  many  school  libraries  from  meeting  recom- 
mended minimum  state  standards." 

In  conclusion,  ESEA  Title  II  is  an  effective  program  that  has  provided 
greatly  iicproved  instructional  materials  and  resources  to  millions  of  young  people 
across  the  United  States  since  1966.    While  much  has  been  accomplished  Since  that 
time,  the  jcb  that  it  set  out  to  do  Is  far  from  completed.    School  administrators 
and  library  media  specialists  across  the  country  are  familiar  with  ESEA  Title  II 
and  have  aome  to  depend  on  it  as  a  vital  provider  of  learning  resources  so  essent^nl 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  young  people  in  their  district.    Ithas  been  a  good 
program,  well-planned  and  well-executed,  and  its  record  speaks  eloquently  for  the 
continuance  of  its  benefits.     If  Congress  decides  that  funding  should  be  provided 
m  block  grants,  it  is  imperative  that  some  o't  these  funds  be  earmarked  for  the 
learning,  print  and  audiovisual  materials  now  provided  by.  ESEA  Title  II.    Once  again, 
I  would  like  to  speak  in  support  of  legislation  to  extend  for  fiva  years  the 
provisions  of  ESEA,  Title  II,    so  that  we  may  increase  and'  equalize  educational 
opportunities  for  our  most  precious  natural  resource,  the  young  people  of  this 
country. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee  for  this  opportunity 
to  speak  in  behalf  of  this  legislation. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

FISCAL  YEAR  1972 

BB^m        SEOONDARir  EDUCATICN  JCT 
TITLE  II 

STAl^  OF  WISCONSIN 


I  WISCONSIN  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
WILLIAM  C.  KAHL.  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HCaLTH.  EOI^CATION.  AND  MELMtE 
OFFICE  OF  COUCATION 
VASMINCTqM.  O.C.  20t0t 

ANMUAL  REPOUT  OF  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM.  FISCAL  YEAR  1972 
ElMRMiory  and  Stc*n^ry  Cducaiisti  Act,  Tills  II,  P.L.  S9.10.  m%  Amtn^td 

PART  II)  .  GUIDE  FOR  PREPARATION  OF  THE  NARRATIVE  REPORT 


InRltuclions  lur  Completion 

P1e;««e  submit  4  copies  of  Part  III  or  or  before  October  1, 1972  to  Director,  Division  of  Sl«te  Agency  CooperJi'tor.. 
Bureau  ai  Flrmentnrv  and  Secondary  Rducalion.  Office  of  Education,  Washinglon,  D.C.  20202. 

PURPOSF.  -  The  Sartative  Reporl  summariiea  the  eCfcctiveneii  of  ESEA^H  in  meeting  the  obieciive  of  streo^ihen- 
ing  anri  improving  rducatianat  quality  and  educational  opportunity  in  the  Nation'i  elemetitary  and  secondary 
school!;,  through^the  State's  program  for  Ihe  provlsron  of  school  library  lesoucces,  leitboohs,  and  other  instructional 
maienals.  ThiR  repoit,  nlong  wilh  Ihe  financial  rcvoil.  is  used  (a>  to  provide  the  tI;S.  Commissioner  wilh  inCorma' 
tion  for  his  ;«niiual  reports  lo  thv  Congicss  ;)nd  Ihc  Nation,  and  in  making  requests  fot  Title  II  approprtfltions;  and 
(b)  to  assist  (he  U.S.  Office  of  Education  in  serving;  the  States  with  Jnformslion  on  the  Title  II  program. 
FORM  '  The  heudings  and  formal  should  be  used  in  order  lo  sssuie  thst  the  infomstion  from  sU  States  will  be 
ported  in  compar:«ble  form.  ' 

ADDENt)A  •  Tc  illustrate  and  support  the  nairntive,  include  copies  ol  new  and  revised  stsndsrds,  manuals,  lists 
or  book  catalogs  of  materials  made  accessible,  pictures,  newsletters,  conference  and  woikshop  programs,  reports, 
\}tv%^  toitiments,  survey;;,  itiotcrinls  on  speciaUpurposc  grants*  or  other  esamples  of  State  leadership  tn  Title  II  or 

icluirrd  medial  nctiviiics. 

Si'Liinn  I  lit  iMiri  lit  should  be  cnniptcrrd  by  the  Stnte  ESEA,  Title  II  athnmistrsfor. 

Sctiion  2  Khotilil  be  completed  by  Ihe  Stale  school  media  supervisoKs)  (scSoot  tibntry  tititl  ,iu</iiiri.sir.<f  «»/»,  ri  r* 
,fJf^;.  If  your  State  agency  has  no  such  personnel,  rew()ujises  to  this  section  should  be  made  by  ihr  Sl.iii-  TiiU* 
11  tidruniKirator. 

Secttdn  .t  shouW  be  completed  by  Slate  subject  area  and/or  other  special  or  general  supervisors  of  instruction,  i; 
\oyr  Stale  agcnfy  has  no  suctt  personnel,  response  lo  this  section  should  be  made  by  the  Title  II  administrator, 
director  of  insttuciion,  or  Other  appropriate  State  petsrnnel. 
The  chief  State  school  officer  should  sign  at  the  end  j>(  Section  3. 


tICTtON  »  ~  SOOST  OF  TMI  ITATt  TITtC  »  AMWttTtATOW  ;  

A .   M<niaf  ir<'nt 

U  Wh^l  .'Oitsidt-iartonA  w«rc  sivpn  tn  ihr*  ESEA  Titlv  11  profram  tn  comprfticniiv*  Slate  education  afrncv  planntriK^ 

I('*v>  •liii  planning  (or  ihc  m»nagcin«nl  of  thv  TIttc  II  profram  ratal*  to  ovcrStt  Stal»  education  agency  planning* 

\.  Whril  ridiUHrmi-nin  wcir  madv  in  ihr  relative  nerd  cntt^ha  and  fomiut«  lo  rrdiipct  tha  Titla  II  Prograin  to  new  ne-eds  oi  piKtM'w*' 

I.  Whar  nili-n  -m":  lakrn  m  amiign  rrtpennihilitkvs  (or  c«ri)rln|[  out  the  Title  II  Qbicdtvea  for  rh«  last  fiscal  natt- 

^  What  icihnirot  ^nai^tance  diJ  thr>  Sralv  provide  to  lovat  educaUonai  stcnctcm  in  project  dcwelopmenP   To  whMi  d««rvr  did  •ht- 
Slate  monitor  Proicctn  in  loual  citucational  a(tenclen  aftei  approval? 

^.  ^hat  HprvicvR  in  lonnetlion  with  the  TUIe  II  program  were  given  by  the  State  %o  private  achool  reactirr*.  rtrdu  pcn-.^^c',.  ^r.d 
admint^tiKlur^^ 

tl^'W  dill  !hL>  mi'lhiHl^  iind  U'tm^  ^^v  which  rnatrilals  were  marie  available  to  Private  achool  chil<trcn  and  teacher*  slitlrt  lioir. 
Ihuii*  usi'd  m  Hi-ivin(*  puhlu-  stlxiol  rhildicn  Mnit  Wai'hrin^ 

*,  En  what  wSvw  ws'u-  you  able  to  coordinate  TtUe  II  with  other  ptogrmt  ol  PtdersI  financisi  asiiatancr  such  a«  ESEA  Tini  :t 
t.  Itl.  V.  VI.  VII.  VII 1.  NDEA  Titles  III  and  V*A.  LSCA  Title  HI? 

Ot  rORM  44fO.|.  17  70  f^CPiACCSoe  fOaMMM»-t.  «'T9.  MHICHISOftULCTt. 

i 
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B.  Evluatton 
i  * 

1.  What  «->  re  the  results  of  (he  cvaluilive  procedurea  uaed  to  measure  Itie  implementitlon  «nd  oulcotnei  of  the  objectives  fuimu* 
tilled  for  the  Title  U  proKrfiCn  for  Ihc  last  fiscal  Ye*r? 

2.  What  other  stuilies  or  aurvejrB  of  the  Title  ]1  pro-am  mtt9  ini(iaiad  or  cenduclad  to  aaaeaa  improved  educational  apportuniUet» 
for  clcmcntarv  and  seconiUty  nchool  children  and  teachers? 

C.  l)»i>«eni»iiaHon 


K  What  new  and  cteiitive  techniqwe*  were  uaed  to  <!vwBentina.te  iMorwation  about  the  Title  II  prog»»m  to  school  adrini<iU.>:  •■. 
school  buArd  ini!inber»«  and  other  influential  groupa? 

^,   To  whnl  extent  h'bs  the  relationnhip  of  the  Title  [|  program  to  the  Right  to  Read  effort  interpreted  tu  the  edut:ation«l  cumr-.umtv 
and  the  public^ 

3.  Wliat  has  been. the  reaction  of  the  educational  comnaunity  and  the  general  public  to  the  evaluative  data  and  other  infomytiun 
dis«emLn»led  on  (he  Title  11  prof^tftn^ 


I.  What  evidence  do  you  have  fiom  your  needa  Aaatasmer)!  and  evaluative  data  of  ih«  moat  criticaf  needs  for  instructionAl  marm* 
.lU.  bv  subject  atea.  grade  [rvcl,  and  type  of  material? 

What  nidnpowrr  n^cda  for  schonl  mrJin  programs  esiaC  at  the  State  level?  "District  level?  Schoo)  )cveP 


•jame  and  title  of  The  State  esea  TiTUfri  AOnrNiSTRATOH 
Ulllln  Plch«ttft.  ?rogm  Ateinlstmor 


DATC 

11-17-72 


StCTiOM  ?-  HEPOUT  OF  TMC  STATI  SCHOOL  MEDU  SUflllVISOlKSI 


A.  Prot;riim  Drvflonmfnt 

1,  EKUmsle  the  r>umber  of  media  spccialisls,  techniciana.  and  aldea  *rho  were  employed  during  the  fiscal  year  as  a  tesuli  of 
Federal  programs  of  nnancial  sssiatance  to  local  Bchool  medTa  prograRia,  Deacribe  any  aiinidcanl  changes  from  precioui 
fiscal  rears.       ■   '  ' 

2.  Describe  examples  of  >he  inservice  programa  and  conaultahve .services  you  hsve  provided  on  the  selection^  orRunt^.atiuri.  ^nJ 
u&e  of  na1eri«l<i  acquired  under  the  Title'll  program. - 

'.vt  jv>  has  the  Title  U  pto*r«m  contuhuled  to  vh«  selection  oi  inatetiat«(  of  high  fiusUly  which  sie  appv-rv- *:!■'}'•: . 

.■■•.>:jt»T.        tcrichers  m  public  arid  privute  Kchools  who  use  them? 

■i.  Tr  Ahai  rxtcnl  have  you  been  able  tu  u«e  on'slle.visjts  Co  sisist  ifl  project  development  and  evaluarion.  and  in  relatinc  'hv 
{>r>\'i  ct  pl;inninK  to  State  and  local  ob]i*ctiv*%? 

r*f(ort«  hove  you  made  io  encourage  administrative  and  scheduling  Practices  thst  permit  free  «nd  esty  use  of  XdteriaK 
■'f  all  kiniH' 

B,  EvatMstinn 

U  Ulisi  IS  yi>ui  i'V^liiAlton  of  the  impnci  of  Title  II  in  developing  unified  school  medis  progrsms  where  s  full  range  of  Trftr;idl« 
IS  organised  and  msde  available  for  students  and  teachers?. 

^,  To  what  L-xlent.  m  vour  opinion,  ha^u  varioua  types  of  malenalsbean  introduced  In  achools  for  the  first  lime,  e.g.  ■'^mT.  fitT.». 
.Art  prtntx,  microlorm,  Psperbsck  booirs,  trsnspsrenciss?. 

2.  Whst  rfldence  have  you  of  the  iti^pacl  of  school  librsry  resources  acquired  under  TMIe  II  in  educational  prograns  thut 
individuutization, 'inquiry,  and  Inrte'pendeni  learning  in  elementary  and  sccondsry  school  subjects' 

I,  To  vkh^il  extent  has  Title  II  rnntribuied  to  school  programs  of  ihnovstive'curriculsr  snd  instruct i'onsi  (echnique^.  esppciallv 
creaiivc  proicctK  in  the  field  of  reading,  through  the  provUion  of  printed  «nd  audiovisual  materials?  Dcacrlbc  hticfW  u-pri- 
sentative  [irGgrums  which  ycu  woutri  recommend  (or  obiarvation  and  a  valuation.     *      ■    .  . 

,  St  In  what  wavs  has  Title;  II  supported  special  educational  programs  such  ss  those  for  pupils  in  hoipilsU.  corrccfionul  institU' 
lion»,  and  schools  for  ihe  mentally  snd  physically  handicapped^  bilingual  aiid  aarty  childhood  education;  inatruclion  in  the 
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of  BocUl  problnnBi  such  >«  drug  *bu8«  and  tnvlreninen(«f/'»colegle>I  cductHon? 

b,  What  evidence  have  you  e(  the  imptct  of  tchool  librtry  resources  •cquircd  undar  Title  U  in  tmprovinK  inslractional  proKrnms 
tor  rducBtian*lly  and  BeonomicBlly  ditftdvtntBtcd  children,  ctpecitlly  (hote  with  tntjoi  rsBdins  deficienrex' 

7.   Were  my  icvisiontt  msrfe  in  <hr  Sf«te  nfndtriin  lot  tehonl  nhr«ir,r«)ie»re*»  during  the  Utt  finciil  yrw  or  mi'  imv  plunm-il  I«vr 
the  near  future?  ^WhBt  pt»>«h!Hb  h»v«  the  «!lcm«nt»fy  tnd  HPCondtiy  iChooU  of  the  Stttc  hcen  thle  ii»  mAt-  <*ii»ri'  l'»f»5  m  mci'i- 
cnR  ihc  siBnd«rdi?  Ua<m  has  Ihe  Title  ||  procra'm  contrihutrtl  to  thtt  profrcsB?. 


MAUE  AND  IITLE  Or  STATE  SCHOOL  MEDIA  SUPERVlSORi$> 

Btrnard  Frtnckowlak  -    Educational  ConaulCMC-Sehool  Library 
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I.  To  wh«t  estcnt  did  you  pBrlicipsle  in  the  formuUtion  snd  iniptetncntBUon  of  the  Title  U  prof'*'**  objectives^ 

3.  KhBt  evtdrnce  do  you  hive  Ihst  Titte  II  h»m  had  mn  impccT  on  increattng  and  impiovini  the  inBtnictionsI  retourcet  in  clemm' 
rsry  and  ftecondsn'  tubject  ■rsBs' 

A.  To  whatextrni  did  you  nmlmx  leschera  in  aelectini  and  utiUxIni  prtnlcd  and  Mdiovlautl  mttcrftls  to  support  special  prosians, 
«uch  ax  rrfflrdial  profrcma  for  children  with  reading  deficiencies;  early  childhood  and  bilinicual  pra{:TBinsi  inMructton  in  :h« 
are*  of  social  problem  a.  auch  «k  dius  abu«e  and  mviTonmenlal/ecolof  leal  education? 


4.   Give  examples  of  how  the  uae  of  materiala  provided  under  Title  11  haa  auppcfl«d  ethicational  pcOcranss  that  stres-i  individuah- 
zahon.  irquiryi  and  independent  leaminft  in  elementary  andnecondaiy  achool  aubjecta? 

•j*a»E  *ND  TITLC  OF  STATE  1UBJECT  APtCA,  S»CCtAL  OB  CEMERAL  StJPEHVl&0R4  ' 

Gcorga  Glaanid    -   Education  Conault«nt 

0*TC 

11-17-72 
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Section  i  -  Report  of  the  State  Title  It  AdainUtretor 
A.  MMAgmnt 

1.  Cosprehcnalva  State  agx^T  plaoalng  haa  baeo  aaVlgoad  to  a  newly  foncd 
Olvlalon  for  Planning,  Keaearch  and  Evaluation  %fhlch  la  directed  hy 

Vr,  Archie  Buchalller*    A  newly  created  poet  of  educational  craluetor 
wee  created  with  fTlorlty  being  given  to  aveluatlon  of  the  ESEA  Title  II 
prograa.    Accouateblllty  luie  been  receiving  eaphaala  ee  e  concept  for 
eeverel  yeere.    It  le  now  being  enphealted  for  Ite  prectlcel  eppllcatlon 
and  auch  eaphaele  la  being  etreeeed  by  the  Vleconaln  Departaent  of 
Public  Xnatructlon*    Accountability  will  cxlet  only  when  prograne  end 
projecte  cleerly  Identify  their  priority  objectlvee  and  can  cleerly 
dMonetre^e  tbe  reletlonahlp  between  given  ectlvltlee  and  epcclflc  out- 
coaee.    It  le  only  by  being  accounteble  that  ESEA  Title  IX  will  receive 
due  conelderetloQ  hf  the  Stete  Education  Agency  and  aedle  progreaa.  In 
genereL,  will  receive  epproprlete  recognition  by  dedelon-aaklng  echool 
adalnletretora*    Dependebl^  procedurcti)  ere  needed  for  aeeeurlng  the 
ehort,  Interaedlate  end  Long-renge  ef fectlvcneee  of  aedle  prograaa* 

2.  Planning  for  the  aanagaaent  of  the  Title  tt  prograa  reUtee  to  overell 
Stete  edttcet'lon  egency  planning  In  that  ee  t^  Title  XX  prograa  hee 
aade  provlelon  to  aaauae  one*helf  ealery  for  the  educetlonal  eveluator 
added  to  the  Dlvlelon  of  Planning,  Raaearch  and  Eveluatlon  and  will  be 
eddltig  eaothdr  coneultent  type  to  eeelet  In  the  aonltorln((  of  the  fSEA 
Title  II  epectal  ptojecte  which  will  be  the  iKpheele  of  the  evcXuetlon. 

The  Stete  educetlon  egency  hee  Inltleted  e  revlelon  of  tUe  dete 
collection  eectlon  of  the  Depertaent  >»nd  ee  e  cooeequence  the  Title  It 
pngrm  haa  partltlpeted  and  cooperated  In  the  conaolldatlon  of  the 
Title  II  Infometlon  collection  lnetn»ent,  re<^Itlng  In  the  decreeelng 
0%  Anetruacnte  end  feme  required  of  Locel  Educetlon  Agency  tc'  proceee. 
In  further  efforte  to  etreaallne  the  Depertacnt  of  Public  Inatructlon'e 
Internel  proceeeee  ee  releted  to  Lo£el  Educetlon  Agency  rhe  flecel 
eccountlng  proceduree  heve  been  05>nsolldete£  Into  one  fora*  ESZA 
Title  It  haa  coopereted  coapletely  with  the  revlelon. 

The  Title  tl,  In  Ite  plennlng,  hee  worked  very  cloeely  through  the 
Progm  Adalnletretor  with  the  Stete  Chief  School  Officer  In  developinfi 
publlcetlone  to  be  uead  vlth  the  Locel  Educetlon  Agency  ee  Infometlon 
dleec*lnetlon  plec«i4*    See  encloeed  Infotaatlon  plecee* 

The  Title  It  prograa  priorities  were  coordinated  with  the  priorities  of 
the  Chief  Stettt  School  Officer  ee  evidenced  froa  the  eaphaele  given  co 
fhe  Spedel  Projeot  phaee  of  the  prograa*    Eaphaele  %fae  given  to  the 
Ught-To-Reed  prograa  and  the  developaeot  of  eltcentery  achool  llbrarlee. 

3.  The  Chief  Stete  School  Officer  for  Vleconaln  hee  eetebllehed  ee  one  of  hie 
top  prlorltlee  the  equallietlon  of  educetlonal  opportunltlee  for  Vleconeln*e 
etudente  end  teechere*    Xn  line  with  thle  etete  priority  th«  Title  II 
pr«igr«i  hee  edjueted  ihm  reletlve  need  forau^.    The  reletlve  need  of  each 
Individual  achool  building  in  Vleconeln  for  Title  tt  BmIc  Crent  aonlee  will 
be  deteralned  on  the  baele  of  Infometlon  collected  In  the  PIenn|)ig  X^t 
School  Library /Medle  Prograae,  1972-7S,  InetrMient*    The  dete  coll>iUed  will 
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provide  ■  picture  of  the  current  aedie  prograL  etetue  of  cech  school. 
Specific  criteria  have  been  identified  ee  criticel  in  coeiputing  the 
reletive  need  pe?  pupil/teecher  and  will  be  oeeigned  point  velue.  The 
criter&e  include; 

A.  Econoaic  need-equeliied  veluntion  per  pupil. 

B.  Locel  effort-coabinee  peet  k,>nd  preeent  efforte  hy  releting 
eize  of  collection  to  expendlturee  per  pupil. 

C.  Hedie  collection-preeent  co^cction  in  reletion  to  Stete 
Staaderde. 

D.  Utlliiation  of  Baterlala-degree  to  which  echool  fecilitetee 

the  uee  by  etudente  and  teachere  of  acdie  aateriele  end  eervicee 
in  tens  of  aedla  organisetion,  eteffing.  policy  treiningi  end 
acceeeibility  fectore. 

4.    In  aaeigning  rceponeibility  for  carrying  out  the  Title  II  objectivee 
for  the  laat  fiecal  year  the  Prograa  Adminiatretor  vaa  reeponeible  for 
directing  the  beeic  Phaaa  of  the  program.    The  Prograa  Adainiatretor 
eeeiBted  by  the  Stete  School  Librevy  Supervieor  waa  reeponaible  for 
the  Speciel  Project  Phaaa  of  Title  II.    Their  reaponeibilitiee  include 
inservice  vork  with  LEA.  aaaietunce  In  project  vritlng,  librevy/Mdie 
progrsa  eveluetloni  librety/aedie  prograa  planning  and  library/medie 
program  facility  planning.    The  beeic  reeponsibility  for  program  evaluetion 
wee  aaaignad  to  the  Educetionel  Eveluator  created  in  the  Divieion  for 
Planning  Staaeerch  Evaluation.  « 

The  objective  of  providing  materiele  and  aervicee  to  nou'-public  echcole 
wae  eeeigned  to  the  Program  Adminiatretor  end  hie  eteff.    The  objective 
of  dieaemination  wae  eeeigned  to  the  Program  A^iniatretor  end  hie 
clerical  ateff  vlth  eppropriete  reeponeibilitiea  eeeigned  to  LEA*e. 
Implementetion  of  the  Right  to  Reed  objectivee  vee  coordineted  by  the 
Stete  Reading  Coamittcei  the  Saete  Supervieor  for  Reading  and  the  Program 
Adminiatretor  for  the  ESEA  Title  II  program.    Xmplementetion  of  the 
objectivee  of  coordinating  the  verioue  federel  progrsma  with  Title  II 
wae  edminietered  by  the  Depertment  of  Public  Inetniction  Foderel  Program 
Cootdinator. 

S  fc  6.    The  eervice  end  technicel  aaaietance  provided  by  the  ESEA  Title  II  office 
wee  provided  to  both  public  and  non*public  echoolei  each  ehering  in  the 
program  equelly.    Mew  etandarde  for  the  Stete  of  Vieconain  vere  publiehed 
thie  fiecal  year  and  diaeaminated  t^  all  public  and  non-public  achoole. 
In  prepering  the  etanderde  the  DeperCment  of  Public  Inatruction  aolicited 
the  cooperetion  of  ropreeectetivee  of  eppropriete  profeeeioael  orgenitetione 
euch  ee  the  Vieconein  Librety  AseocietioOi  Vieconein  Aseocietion  of  School 
Libreriana,  Wiaconalt?  Audioviauel  Aaaocietion  and  the  Vieconain  Aeeocietion 
of  Superintendente  and  curriculum  development.    Repreeentetivee  of  non* 
public  echool  orgenitetione  continued  to  be  involved  in  developing  etandarde. 

Ineervica  workahope  vere  conducted  on  e  regional  baaia  for  all  teechere 
and  adniniatretore  in  Wieconain  at  which  guideline  changee  were  dlacueeed. 
Theee  meetinge  were  conducted  in  the  Spring  of  the  year^i 
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Ateiatancc  in  project  d«vcio|i«ent  for  public  and  non->imblic  achoolt 
c«a«  in  the  foz«  of  onsight  vialta  and  tha  preparation  of  a  working 
paper  entitled  How  to  Write  a  ProRr—  Propoaal.    (eee  eppendix  B)  Thla 
peper  vee  prepered  in  conjunction  with  the  Z>cpertBent  of  Public  Inetmction. 
Divieion  for  Plennlng  Reteerch  end  Eveluation.    Further  technic el  es* 
eletence  case  in  the  foz«  of  e  nenual  prepered  in  conjunction  vlth  VASL 
end  ESEA  Title  II  entitled  Cetaloglng,  Proceeelng  end  Adalnletering  AV 
Meteriele;  A  Model  for  Vieconain  Schoole.    (See  eppendix  C) 

Monitoring  of  epeciel  projecte  wee  condiicted  by  the  Progrm  Adainietretor 
end  Stete  School  Librery  Supervieor  on  e  echeduled  beeie  ee  tiae  would 
peniit. 

The  following  it  the  aethod  used  in  making  aaterlale  arelleble  to  etudente 
and  teechcre  of  non-public  achooles 

The  Stete  Superintendent  of  Public  Inetnscti>9it  will  indicete  to  e  principel 
teecher  in  behelf  of  e  group  of  non-public  echool  Children  end  teechere* 
the  value  In  dollere  of  the  aateriele  under  e  baalc  allocetlon  which  aey 
be  reqUeited  tor  initial  loan  to  thoee  individualt  for  the  fiecel  yeer 
involved.    The  taount  indicated  ehell  be  baaed  on  the  official  enrollaent 
of  the  non-public  echool  end  the  aateriele  index  of  aateriele  eveileble  to 
euch  group.    The  principel  teacher  aey  file  e  beeic  ellocetlon  requeet 
which  eete  forth  plana  for  laprovcaent  la  the  eveilebility  of  inetrvctionel 
aeteriele  and  daeignetee  the  pert  which  loaned  aateriele  will  pley  In  the 
development  of  euch  plane*    The  baeic  ellocetion  tequeet  ehall  be  ec* 
coapenied  by  a  loan  requeet  for  the  epecific  aateriele  needed.  Upon 
errivel  of  the  requeet  the  Stete  Superintendent  will  ecquire  the  requeeted 
aateriele*    Materiele  will  be  ehipped  to  thoee  aaking  tha  inltiel  requeet 
for  loen  end  Verificetion  of  receipt  will  be  required. 

Meteriele  ecquired  for  loan  to  the  children  end  taachare  of  the  non- 
pv.blic  echoole  will  be  the  property  of  the  etete  end  will  be  circuleted 
to  euch  pereone  in  eccordanca  with  accepted  princlplee  of  eervlce  to 
the  educe tional  neede  end  Inetructlonal  progTMU  In  which  the  eald 
children  end  teechere  ere  involved.    Proper  cere  end  inventory  are  re* 
quired.    A  change  of  clrcuaatancee,  aoch  aa  the  cloelng  of  e  school  or 
e  ctfrtein  grade  level  will  cauee  ell  of  the  aateriele  loaned  to  euch 
children  end  teechere  to  be  recelled  for  recirculation  et  the  diecretion 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Inatxuctlon. 

Periode  of  loen  for  verioua  aateriele  will  be  detemined  by  the  netmre 
of  the  epecific  aateriele  end  the  neede  of  the  borrowere  for  thoee 
aeteriele  in  the  pureuit  of  their  educetional  progma. 

Each  non-public  echool  aay  aaka  epp  licet  ion  for  a  loan  of  aateriele 
under  e  epeciel  project  grant.    Speciel  project  grent  epplicetione 
ehell  include  en  analyeie  of  the  epecific  neede  of  the  group  of  children 
involved  and  ehell  deecribe  the  effort  being  aade  in  pereonnel,  planning 
and  aateriele  to  effect  e  tignif leant  iaproveaent  of  the  eituetion. 

The  epeciel  pndjecte  aoet  Influential  to  tha  Igiven  educetionel  prograa  will 
receive  priority  in  the  eeeignacnt '  of  aveilable  fuode* 
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«a  lo41vldual  rcpnttaclns  •ach  group  of  children  and  t«achara  In  th« 
nen-p«bllc  scboola  ahall  cooparaca  with  cha  offlca  of  cha  Scaca 
Suparlataada&c  In  craaclng  a  llac  of  aalactad  aatarlala  to  be  Mda 
svalUbla  to  all  chlldraa  and  taachara  within  tha  P«bllc  achool  dlatrlct 
or  othar  daflnad  gaographlc  araa. 

8.    In  an  affort  to  coordloata  financial  aaalatanca  fro«  tha  varlooa  fadaral 
pn>grMa.  tha  Dapart»ant  of  rubllc  Inatructlon  haa  craatad  a  ponltlon 
of  Vadaral  Ifcogran  Coordinator  with  tha  aaalgnad  raaponalbUltlaa  of 
pulllns  togathar,  ancoaraclng  tha  varleua  profrau  to  cooparata  In  a 
won  unlcad  thmat  to  gsnarata  aqualliatlon  of  adncatlonal  opportunltlaa. 
Ona  of  tha  Initial  afforta  of  tha  coordinator  In  Mating  hla  obligation 
vaa  to  davolop  a  Fadaral  FrourM  Handbj^qok  (aaa  appandU  D),  for  uaa  by 
Dapartaant  of  Public  Inatructlon  and  Local  Education  Agancy  paraonnal. 
Turthar  attaapta  at  bringing  togathar  Cha  varloua  prograaa  la  tha 
Wlaconaln  Ptparfant  of  Public  Inatructlon  Hawalattar,    Tha  varloua 
progrw  llat  all  afforta  at  bringing  prograM  togathar.    (aaa  appaodlx  E) 
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B.  iTaluatloa 

I.    The  rcaulta  of  the  •valuadva  proccduraa  ua«d  to  Maaura  the  iKplmcatatloa 
and  outcoaaa  of  tha  objccdvea  for«!v*atad  for  tha  Tltla  II  prograa  arc  aa 
followa: 

SlDca  tha  baglDnlDg  of  tha  Elanaatary  aad  Sacoodary  Education  Act  (ESEA) 
Tltla  II  progrtt  la  1965,  tha  Wlacontln  DapartMnt  of  public  Iiutruetloa 
h«a  thra*  tlJMa  raquaatad  achoola  Id  Vlacoosla  to  avaliMta  tha  Irutruc- 
tloiul  Batcrlal  raac^rcaa  avallabla  In  thalr  achools.    Tha  flrat  cvo 
"scatua  aeudlaa"  verc  concitnad  chlafly  vlth  exaaialag  tha  condition!  aa 
thay  exlatad  In  tha  1965-66  and  1967-^8  school  yeara.    (A  report  of  tha 
1965-66  atudy  appa«red  In  tha  Sapteabar-Octobar,  1967  laaua  of  tha 
Wlaconaln  library  Bullatln.    Tha  1967-68  atudy  raport  ap^rcd  In  tha 
Hovcabar-Dacaabar,  1969  laaua.)    Tha  purpoaa  of  thla  raport  vaa  to 
praaant  the  Inforaatlon  gathered  fro«  tha  1969-70  echool  year  eunrey 
end  «leo  to  tcvlav  ell  deta  collected  over  the  19«5-70  period  In  order 
to  Identify  the  trende  which  were  aoet  prerelent  during  thaea  ycere* 

Beceu9^  deunde  for  the  uee  of  Inetructlonal  reeource  Haterlele  era  often 
nuaeroue  end  differ  conelderebly  In  nature,  It  le  eeeentlel  that  ecboole 
have  centrellxed  llbrerlce  In  order  to  cope  effectively,  end  respond 
efficiently  to  ell  requeete*    Therefore,  It  la  not  eurprlelng  to  find  that 
In  the  1965-70  yeare  one  of  the  aost  noticeable  trende  wee  the  oove  avey 
froa  the  Halted  reeourcee  evelleble  la  cleearooa  collections  end  toverd 
centreXltcd  fedlltlee  vlth  profeeelonal  pereonnel  directing  llbrery 
operetlone* 


PERCENTAGE  OF  SCHOOLS  WITH  CENTRALIZED  FACILinES 


Senior  Junior  Elaaantery 

School  Tear  High  Schools  High  Schools  Schools 


1965-66  lOOX  92Z  31Z 

1967-68  1001  95Z  44Z 

1964-70  loot  m  50Z 


Ae  cen  be  ecen  from  the  above  chert,  Jualor  and  aanlor  high  echooLe  heve 
e  reletlvely  high  percentege  of  echools  vlth  cantrellsad  fecllltlcs.  Bov- 
cver,  only  one-half  of  the  eleaentery  echoole  have  euch  fecllltlce 
evelleble  for  their  etudente*    This  le  probebly  due  to  the  fact  that  e 
lerge  nuabcr  of  eleaenCary  echools  heve  very  saall  enrollaente.    A  eoac- 
vbat  clearer  plct!;rc  eaerges  vhen  one  coosldarfi  Che  nuaber  of  studcnte 
being  eervcd  by  Civntrellted  llbrerlce  • 


PERCENTAGE  OF  STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS  WITH  CENTRALIZED  FACILITIES 


Senior  Junior  Eleaentery 

School  Teer  High  Schoole  High  Schoole  Schocle 


1965-66  lOOZ  97Z  49Z 

1967-68  lODZ  98Z  65Z 

1969-70  lOOZ  99Z  68Z 
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AsalD,  It  la  apparttDt  that  Junior  aad  aanlor  high  achoola  have  coMKittad 
thtMalvaa  alaoat  coaplataly  to  tha  davalopmaot  of  caatrallsad  fadlltlaa, 
but  evldaotly  alaaaotary  achool  afforta  Id  thla  araa  ara  alowlog.  Turn 
1965-66  to  1967-68  an  additional  IZX  of  tha  al»Mntary  achoola  aatabllahed 
cantrallsaa  Ilbrarlaa,  bringing  thaaa  faclUclaa  to  anoChar  16X  of  the 
atata'a  ala^ntary  atudanta.    But  fro*  1967-68  to  1969-70  only  an  addi- 
tional 6Z  of  tha  aloMntary  achoola  Inatallsd  thaaa  facllltlaa  and  addad 
only  3Z  to  tha  total  parcantega  of  alaaantary  atudanta  In  achoola  with 
cantrallsad  facllltlaa. 

Unfortunataly,  thera  ara  atlll  far  too  luny  almntary  and  Junior  high 
achoola  irhlch  do  not  hava  auch  facllltlia.    In  tarma  of  the  actual  nu»bar 
of  el«Mntary  children  not  hAvlng  cantrallted  llbrarlaa  available  to  them, 
172,000  atudanta  would  ba  ft  good  aatlutlon. 

Since  tha  funda  provided  by  tha  ESEA  TlUa  II  progra.  for  Inatructlonal 
MterUla  were  tntandarf  to  auppleaent  and  not  to  aupplant  ■onlea  auppllad 
by  local  achool  dlatrlcta,  It  la  Informative  to  examine  local  achool 
dlatrlct  axpeodlturaa  over  tha  1965-70  achool  yaara  to  aae  If  thla,  In 
fact,  haa  baan  the  caae. 

LOCilL  EXPENDITUUS  rOR  I  NSTRDCTlORAt  >UTEU1AI.S 


1965-66 


1967-68  1^9-70 


School  Ubrary  Booka  3,066,603.05  3,682,121.96  *.J".348.40 

icS^l  Ubrar^  Pariodlcala  435,438.37  539,906.32  "J-'"-" 

Audlovlaual  MfttarUla  739,947.62  l."?."*-54  2,J51,482.20 

Other  Ubrary  £xpanaaa  285,091.35  341,658.21  __?34,512.12 

TOTAL  4,527,080.39  5,843,331.03  7,429,294.94 

Clearly,  local  achool  dlatrlcta  are  Incraaalng  their  efforta  In  teres  of 
financial  Involvement.    From  1965-66  to  1969-70  J""' 
Inatructlonal  materUla  Incraaaed  64X.    Ex»ln*tlon  of  apeclflc  caMgorlea 
reveale  that  expandlturaa  for  audlovlaual  materUli  have  ahovn  the  greatest 
srowth  rate.    Audlovlaual  matarUl  axpandlturea  ahowed  ■  70X  ^Qcreaae  in 
1967-68  over  1965-66  and  a  71X  Increaae  Ic  1969-70  over  1967-68.  Th« 
remaining  categorlea  alao  ahowed  aubatantlal  Increasea. 

PERCEHT  IMCUASE  IN  LOCAL  EXPKKDITUIES 
rOR  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

1967-68  1969-70 
Oyer  1965-66  Over  1967-68 

School  Ubrary  Booka  20X  "X 

School  Library  Periodical*  28X 

Audlovlaual  Haterlala  70X  ^" 

Other  Library  Ezpanaes  19X  fi* 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  29X  27X 
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Although  local  school  dUcrlcCa  hsve  IncrMtod  thalr  fundlag  co  school 
llbrarlea,  ■  grtat  uAuy  acboola  ar*  adll  far  ntom  Mating  tha  ■lolaua 
atandarda  aat  dovn  by  cha  Stata  of  WlacoaslD  aicd,  iodaad*  la  aaay  caaaa 
ara  falling  farthar  behind  aa  tha  Klnlaua  atandarda  ara  ravlaad  upward.* 

Inflation  haa  undoubtedly  baan  the  graatatt  .usurper  of  tha  library  dollar. 
FroM  1967  to  1970  alone  the  coat  of  hardcorar  booke  IncreAeed  38. 3Z  while 
the  coet  of  periodicele  joapsd  upward  29. 8X  (Price  Indexea  for  1972.  U.S. 
Perlodlcel  end  Serlel  Servlcee).    Kinlaran  eteoderd  recoaeeDdetiona  teke 
into  eccount  infletioosry  trende  codi  therefore,  it  ehould  not  be  eur- 
prieing  that  even  though  echoole  ere  epending  greater  eaounte  for  inetruc- 
tionel  nateriele  than  ever  before,  infUtion  end  increeeed  enroll»ent  ere 
hindering  aore  end  more  echool  libreriee  in  meeting  ninliiua  expenditure 
etenderde. 


SCHOOLS  VaTH  CEHTBALIZED  FACIUHES  HAVIKG  PEE 
STUDENT  KXPENDITURSS  FOE  BOOKS  AT  OR  ABOVE  THE  MINIKDM  LEVEL 


Senior  Junior  Ele»entery 

High  Schoole  High  Schoole  Schoole 


1965^6  67Z  5^Z  M 

1967-68  58Z  36Z  36Z 

1969-70  2SZ  17Z  12Z 


Ae  cen  be  eeen  fro«  the  ebove  chert,  the  veet  aejority  of  echoole  in 
Wieconain  have  per  etudent  expenditure*  for  booke  below  tha  ainliiua 
etenderd.    In  fed,  the  mmber  of  echoole  nee  ting  etete  eteoderd  ainiauae 
dropped  eteadily  over  the  1965-70  echool  yeare.    EleMntary  echoole  leg 
the  fertheet  behind  in  see  ting  this  requirement .    The  ebcnre  chart  refere 
only  to  those  echoole  that  have  centrelixed  libreriee.    If  one  coneidere 
that  only  50Z  of  ell  eleaentery  schoole  in  1969*70  were  centrelised,  then 
the  percentage  of  eleaentery  echoole  having  per  etndent  expendituree  for 
booke  et  or  ebove  the  ainlaua  for  1969-70  drope  to  eoaetvhere  between  6Z 
end  12Z. 

JueC  how  fer  echoole  sre  froa  aeeting  ainlaua  level  etenderde  cen  be 
eoroxlaated  by  exaaining  the  evsrege  per  etudent  expendituree  for 
librery  expeneee. 


PER  PUPIL  UBRART  LXFENDITUEKS 


196S-66 

1967-68 

1969-70 

School  Library  Books 

3. ,^7 

4.00 

4.25 

School  Librery  Periodicele 

.60 

.69 

Audiovieuel  Haterials 

.86 

1.37 

2.20 

Othsr  Librsry  Sxpsnsss 

.34 

.37 

.40 

TOTAL 

5.27 

6.34 

7.58 

*See  Steodarde  for  School  Llbrarv/Hedie  Progreae  1972*75  for  the  leteet 
revieione. 
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The  VUeooAlD  auwlarde  for  the  1972-75  yemra  aac  aialm  Xeiral  expaodl- 
Curea  at  $7.00  par  atudeat  for  library  book*  mnd  $7.00  par  atudtat  for 
audloTlaual  aatarUla*    If  the  growth  tr«nda  of  tha  X96S-70  aehool  yeara 
ara  any  Indlcatora  of  trhat  vlll  happen  la  the  early  70*a.  than  Ic  la  vary 
doubtful  that  BAay  of  (<;ha  achoola  la  UlaconalQ  vlll  echlave  evea  thaae 
mlalmm  apeodlog  laral^  vlthout  aa  evaa  aorit  detarwlned  affort  thaa 
•slated  la  tha  lata  60*a. 

Vbea  tha  par  pupil  expandlturea  for  library  bocke  end  audlOTlaual  •atarlala 
for  1969-70  era  brokea  doim  by  achool  type  It  la  ««ey  to  aee  that  the  ale- 
Mutary  achoola  are  the  fartheat  froa  Metlag  tha  alalMM  lerela  vhlla  high 
achoola  era  coalng  tha  cloeaat  to  neatlag  th«e. 

PER  rUPXL  mKBDITUUS  m  LIBSAKT  &O0KS  AMD 
AUDIOVISUAL  HATERXALS  FOR  1969-70  IN  CKKWALIZED  FACILITIES 

Sealor  Junior  EleaeaUry 

HUh  Schoola         Hlfih  Schoola  Scboola 

Audlovleual  Heterlala  2.62  1.95  1.27 

Library  Book*  4.75  .4.22  3.64 

Along  with  booka,  parlodlcela  ete  en  Important  pert  of  tha  printed  reaourca 
coUectlona  In  Inatructlonal  aatarlala  cantara.    The  Ulacoaeln  aunderde 
for  1972-75  reco^nd  the  following  ■iolaua  nwibara  of  currant  periodical 
aubacrlptlodJ: 

EleMnUry  echoola  (grades   25  Tltlea 

Eleaenury  achoolo  ^iradea  K-B)  50  Tltlea 

Junior  high  achoolii  "  Tltlea 

Senior  high  achoole    1<W  Tltlea 

The  only  dlfferance  batwean  theae  atebdarde  end  thoae  that  vara  uead  In  tha 
yeara  1965-70  la  that  the  tecoMwnded  Binlaua  for  eenlor  high  achoole  wea 
120  tltlea  in  the  yeara  1965-70.    Aa  wee  ■entioned  earlier,  local  expendl- 
turce  for  achool  library  perlodlcala  roea  froa  $435,438  In  1965-66  to 
$676,952  In  1969-70.  an  Incrctaaa  of  55Z. 

AVBBACB  NUMBER  OF  PERIODICALS  PER  CENTRALIZED  SCHOOL 

1965-66  1969-70 

Eltaentary  Scboola  ^2  19 

Junior  High  Schoole  ^\  * 

Senior  High  Schoola  74  74 

As  wea  Mentioned  earliir.  the  Infletlon  In  perlodlcel  coats  over  thla  five- 
year  period  has  had  «  vary  reatrelnlng  effact  on  atte«pta  to  expand  period- 
ical collactioas.    In  fact,  ee  c*^      eaan  from  the  above  chert,  the 
average  ouaber  of  paciodicela  per  ci'iitrellsed  echool  hae  decreastd  for 
•leaenury  and  junior  high  schoola  while  t«»i£lt*  at  the  1965-66  level 
for  eenlor  high  schoole. 
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In  aunary.  the  traod  Ccvard  ctncrallied  llbrarlaa  vaa  avldcnc  during  Cht 
1965*70  ywm.    AJao  durlna  Chla  parlod,  local  axptfMHturs.^  tot  InaCnictlooal 
matxtrUla  lncraaa«d  by  641  with  cha  graaCaat  percantaga  of  Incraaaa  occurring 
in  audlovlaual  uCarlala  apaodlng.    Homar,  Inflation  and  Incraaacd  caroll- 
■cnt  have  all  but  nulUflad  funding  Incraaaaa  with  tha  and  raault  balng  the 
fallura  of  nort  and  aort  achcdlP  to  Mtct  tha  BinlBua  axpandltura  Icvala 
rec^ncndad  by  the  Vlacooaln  standarda  for  llbrary/acdla  prograaa. 

If  llbrarlca  are  to  fulfill  the  neada  of  the  atudanta,  It  la  neceaaary  to 
have  a  profaaaional  achool  librarian  directing  the  actlvltlea  of  tha  library 
facllltlaa.    Thoae  achoola  which  cantrallsa  thalr  faclUtlea  and  then  do  not 
place  a  qualified  librarian  In  charge  of  thaae  facllltlaa  have,  In  large 
t^artt  failed  to  achieve  fully  operative  llbrarlea.    Tha  uaa  of  l«aa  quail* 
fled  paraoDiiel,  In  place  of  profasslonal  llbrarlaoa,  can  only  raeult  In  leaa 
effective  uae  of  facllltiea  and  uterUla.    Over  the  1965-70  yaara  the 
ntmber  of  ilbrarlaoa  employed  by  achoola  In  Vlaconaln  ahoved  a  aubatantlal 
yearly  Increaae;  however,  Incraaaed  atudant  anrollMntJ  far  out-paced  the 
Incraaae  In  tha  nuaber  of  Ubrarlana.    In  the  1969-70  achool  year,  aa  In 
the  1965-66  achool  year,  tha  nuaber  of  llbrarUna  In  Vlacooaln  la  far  below 
that  required  for  alniMal  aarvlce  to  all  atudanta,    Vlaconeln  aUadarda 
for  1972-75  recoMOod  a  alnlaua  ratio  of  approxlutaly  one  librarian  for 
every  500  atudanta.    Tha  below  charta  ahow  Vlacocs£ji*a  atatua  In  1965-66 
and  I?f9-70. 

1965  STATUS 

Senior 
High  Schoola 

Kiniaua  Nuaber  Needed  To 
Meat  Suta  Standarda  For 
Centralised  Fadlltlee 

Only  498 

Preeent  Nuaber  Eapxoyed 

By  Dietrlcte  478  144  242  864 

Shortage  20  67  283  370 


Junior  Elcaentary 
High  Schoola       Schoola  Totel 


2U  525  1,234 


1969-70  STATUS 

Senior  Junior  EloMntary 

High  Schoola    High  Schoola       Schoole  Totel 

Nlnlcua  Muid>Br  Needed  To 
Meet  SUte  Stendarda  For 
Ceotrellsed  Fecllltlea 

Only  574  294  740  1,608 

Preeent  Nuaber  Eaployed 

By  Dietrlcte*  507  195  569  1,271 

Shortage  67  ^9  171  i}7 

*SoM  librerleoa  (epproxlaetely  110)  ere  eaployed  by  llbrerlee  thet  eervc  aore 
then  one  echool  type.    Theae  llbretlana  were  counted  once  for  every  echool 
type  In  which  they  eerve.    Therefore,  the  totel  nuaber  of  librarians  la  110 
leae  than  thle  roll  totel. 
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It  !•  apptrtoc  ttom  Ch«  tbart  CtuiC  VUcoaslo  It  •dii  lo  gft  o«*d  of 
ctrtlfUd  llbrtrUos* 

Th«  d«v«lopMot  of  lascruccloiul  MiC«ri«l  ctnctr*,  fcdlltlcc  which 
house  both  •udlovlsual  and  prlotsd  Mt«rl«l«,  m  •  coatlnulng  trend  in 
ch«  1969*70  rears. 


PERCENTAGE  OP  SCHOOLS  WITH  CENTRALIZED  FACILITIES 
IN  WHICH  AUDIOVISUAL  AND  PRINT  RESOURCES  ARE  HOUSED  TOGETHER 


Saolor  Juolor  Elcacotcry 

School  f  r«  HlRh  SchooU  HlRh  School*  SchooU 


1965-66  S6X  56X  6IZ 

1967-68  72Z  68Z  68S 

1969-70  76E  80E  7SZ 


A  coapltts  sod  vtrltd  book  colltcdoo  Ic  fto  cMcacl«l  pare  of  may  school'* 
lootructloiul  Mdlft  c«oc«r*    Although  aft  adaquaca  book  coUactlon  la  ooly 
ona  of  tha  raqulra»aota  for  ao  affacdva  aodaro  library,  1(  haa  alwaya 
baao  and  vlH  contlouc  to  ba  of  aajor  laporcaaca.    Tha  atata  aUodard  for 
■aaaurlos  tha  adequacy  of  tha  book  c<^llactloo  raaalnad  tha  aaaa  ovar  tha 
196S-70  parlod*    Thla  atandard  apaclflad  a  Blnlaua  book  collactlon  of 
6,000  voluaaa  or  10  voluaaa  par  atudant  anrollad,  vhlchevar  nuabar  vaa 
largar. 


CENTRALIZED  FACILITIES  HITU  BOOK  COLLECriOMS 
KECTING  AT  LEAST  HIMIKUM  STANDARDS 


Sanlor  JubIojt  Elaaancary 

School  Yaar  High  Schoola  High  Schoola  Schoola 


196S»66  12Z  16Z  20Z 

1967*68  SOZ  43Z  39Z 

1969-70  37Z  2»  28Z 


Tha  abova  chart  indicatca  a  marked  iocraasa  io  tha  miabar  of  achoola 
Mating  tha  BiniwM  ataodarda  in  1967-68  ovar  1965-66*    Howavari  thara 
ia  quita  a  ooticaabla  drop  in  thia  pcrcaataga  fro«  1967*68  to  1969*70 1 
Apparently!  book  collactiona  In  echool  llbrerlee  did  not  expend  to  »eet 
new  eorollaeot  deaande  in  tha  yeere  1968*70* 

.The  echool  libreriee  were  eleo  eeked  to  evaluate  the  edequacy  of  their 
filaatrip  collactlonai  8  wm  fila  loop  coUectloaa  end  aicrofila  collectione* 
Over  the  196S*70  period  the  percentegee  of  echoole  re ting  their  collectiooe 
ae  edequata  or  euparior  regained  ebout  the  ease* 
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IVALUJiTlOH  OF  FlUGTtlP  COUECTlOMS  AS  ADEQUATE  OK  SUPERIOR 


Sanlor  Juolor  £lnMacaf7 

School  Y—r  aiih  Scb»ol«  High  Schoola  Schoola 


196S-66  48Z  37X  471 

1967-68  66Z  })Z  iOX 

1969-70  49X  47Z  UX 


EVALUATION  OF  $  W  FILM  LOOP  COLLECTIONS  AS  ADEQUATE  09L  SUPERIOR 

SMlor  Junior  ElsMatary 

School  Yeor  High  Schoolo  High  Schoolo  Schoolo 

196S-66  *  •  . 

1967-68  16Z  9Z  lOZ 

1969-70  16Z  9Z  9Z 


EVALUATION  OF  MICROlfILN  COLLECTIONS  AS  ADEQUATE  OR  SUPERIOR 

Sanlor  Junior  EloMnury 

School  Tot  Hlfh  Schpolo  High  Schoolo  Schoolo 

196S-66  ... 
1967-68  27Z  18Z  18Z 

1969-70  27Z  UZ  UZ 


;n  conclusion,  local  ax^ndlturaa  for  Inacmctlonal  matarlala  ahewad  a 
narked  Incraaaa  fro*  196S  to  1969-70  vltb  axpandlcuraa  for  andlovlaual 
natarlala  ahovloi  tha  graataat  galna,    A  trand  cevard  cancralltlng 
library  facllltlaa  vaa  alao  avldant  during  thnaa  yanrew   Mtarly  all 
Junior  and  aanlor  high  achoola  have  cantralltad  fadllciaa;  howavar, 
alBoat  ona-thlrd  of  all  alawinUry  atudanta  In  Vlaconaln  atlll  do  noc  hava 
auch  Cadlltlaa  avallabla  to  than.    Thla  raport  ahova  that  achoola  hava 
Mda  vary  notlcaabla  advancaa  ^  cantralltlng  facllltlaa  and  In  locrcaalng 
local  axpandlturaa  for  Inatructlonal  Mtarlala* 

Inflation  haa,  howavar,  aarloualy  h«»pcrad  local  afforu  to  laprova  library 
facllltlaa.    Rlalng  coata,  aapaclally  for  hofukm  and  parlodlcala  and  pra- 
auaably  for  audlovlaual  catarlala,  hava  aaant.  In  May  ca«aa,  that 
Incraaaad  apandlng  baa  only  anablad  achoola  to  atay  at  lavalA  of  adaquacy 
that  axlatad  la  196^-66*    Ac  can  ba  aaan  lro«  tha  abova  daU  aoat  Vlaconaln 
achoola  do  not  yat  hava  coUactlona  of  prlntad  and  audlovlaual  natarlala 
aufficiant  to  naat  tha  daa^oda  placad  «n  than:  by  tha  Inatrnctlonal  prograar 
In  aodam  achoola.    Incraaaad  anroUMSta  and  tha  alatvlng  Inflationary 
rata  for  Inatructlonal  raaourcaa  hava  pravantad  nafir  achool  llbrarlaa  froa 
naatlng  racoHMndad  nlniwm  auta  atandards.    Hopafally,  local  afforta  to 
battar  library  facllltlaa  will  contlnua  to  axpand  and  fu^ura  raporta  will 
again  ahov  prograaa  in  tha  davalopaant  of  aadia  cantara. 
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Diaaemloatlon 

1.    Vital  to  Che  loDg-riDge  ■uccbbb  of  Title  II  i«  the  requlrva^Qt  thAt  pro- 
vlaioDs  be  t*A69  for  coMuiDicstiDg  inforMtioD  about  project  activltlaa 
%ad  reeuItBi  through  publicetioDSi  opportunitiee  for  obeervation  and 
othar  atthoda. 

Since  the  primary  purpoee  of  Title  II  le  to  generete  and  ancourege  dcaon 
atretioD  echool  librarlcei  it  ia  laportant  to  dieaeainate  inforaatioQ 
which  will  create  ea  ewereDeee  of  oaad  and  a  wideepread  knowledge  of 
projecte  with  ionovative  featuree.    To  aaeure  that  aducetional  ivprove- 
■eate  ere  ehared  end  pitfella  evoided,  to  etimlete  cooperetive  efforte^ 
end  to  fein  public  eupport  for  end  under etaadiiig  of  Title  II  ectivitieai 
the  educetional  cowuDity.ihould  know  about  the  «xietence  of  eay  eignifi 
caaC  innovetiooa,  creative  epproachea,  or  exeaplary  prograu  and  the 
public  ehould  be  iafonied  of  ectivitiee  vhlch  ere  being  planned  ct 
opereted  under  Title  II.    'Public  laureet  end  eupport  ia  not  only 
deeireblei  but  eeeoatlal  to  realisation  of  the  goel  of  pheeiag  out 
'Federel  perticipetioa  in  Title  II  projecte  through  locel  funding. 

Hoat  dlaaealnation  of  inforaation  will  be  cerried  out  by  the  grenteee  et 
the  locel  level  or  by  the  Stete  Agency  ee  pert  of  ite  regular  functione« 
according  to  aisei  purpoee  end  acope  of  the  project.    In  nany  inatancee, 
educetional  end  culturel  egenciee  which  have  participeCed  in  planning 
end/or  iapleaenting  e  project  aay  eerve  ee  channele  through  which  the 
larger  public  could  be  inforaed.    The  Office  of  Educetion  will  be 
reeponeible  for  national  diaeealnation  of  information  about  aiiccaeeful 
iuQovetiona  and  exMplery  prograaa  under  Title  II. 

Both  the  fox«  end  the  extent  of  inforaation  diaeealnation  will  depend 
upon  particuler  eepecte  of  each  projacti  auch  ee  the  ecope  eni  type. of 
ectivitieei  geogrephical  eree  being  eervedi  nuaber  of  perticipenta  end 
whether  the  grentee  .ie  e  aingle  echooli  dietricti  or  eeverel  echool 
dietricte. 

Beeed  on  epecific  needei  e  etatcaent  of  State  reeponeit-.ilitiee  ^ollowa: 

1.  The  State  agency  ie  reeponeible  for  effectively  diaaeainating 
inforaaCion  to  daeignated  publica  within  Uieconaini  to  other 
Stete  agencifte  end  organixationa  upon  requeet  end  to  the  U.S.O.E. 

2.  The  Stete  plen  auet  ehow  the  aethode  end  proceduree  which  will  be 
i.tlliaed  to  dieeeainata  public  and  program  inforaation  of  all 
projecte  in  Vieconein.    Theee  ehall  include  long  end  ehort  texa 
dieeealnetion  etretegiee.    The  etrete^iee  should  be  beeed  on: 

(e)  neede  for  diaaeainetion  in  Title  II; 

(b>  epecific  plena; 

(c)  detailed  proceduree  of  coaaunlcetion; 

(d)  eveluation  of  diaeealnation  ef forte. 
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jLi:ientl.^l«d  io  che  plaos  shall  be: 

(a)  a  review  of  diseeoinacion  needs  bapsJ  oa  criteria  which 
are  che  provisions  for  disseminacion  in  Tide  H; 

(b)  a  sec  of  goals/objeecives  of  disv'^inacion  bassd  oQ  needs;, 

(c)  a  set  of  planning  policies  for  disseminacion  statewide  and 
with  local  projects; 

(d)  lines  of  auchoricy  and  rf^sponsibiiiclew  >  «nd  procedures 
boch  fiCacewide  and  Iocs  My; 

(e)  kinds  of  disseainacion  and  comaunicacion  mecia  available; 
(£)    plJias  tOf*  dltfseminaCioi!^  and  other  conmunicac.'.on  efforCs;  . 

(I)  scacewide 
<2)  locnlly 

(3)    infomacion  sent  to  U.S.O.E, 

(g)  some  £lnecable  for  chesc  efforCs; 

(h)  a  mtrrys  of  evaluacion  and  review  of  needs  for  disseminacion; 

(i)  a  neans  o'f  evaluacion  and  review  of  needs  for  disseninacion 
of  promi8)Lng  praccices  wich  che  evaluacion  conponenc  of 
Tide  11, 

3.  The  Scace  agency  shall  provide  consulcacion*  vriccen  macerials  and 
seainariv  or  conferences  co  assise  projecc  personnel  Co  plan  and 
Inplemenc  effeccive  disseminacion  locally.  A  goal  of  chis  efforc 
will  be:  CO  assise  projecc  personnel  co  develop  an  awareness  and 
undersCCTuSing  >f  che  disseminacion  conaaitment  In  Tide  11  and  the 
role  o(  public  relacions  and  disseminacion  co  ef fecc  changes  as  a 
resulc  of  che  local  proJecC8»  hold  seminars  emphssixing: 

(a)  use  of  comunicy  resour'V'^es  co  effecc  educacioosl  change; 

(b)  uoderscand  and  pir^ccice  decermining  appropriate  publics 
CO  involve  in  dllcnt^^inacion; 

(c)  cheory  of  adopc^ln  process; 

(d)  ccncspw  g'  p»xt%iie  relations. 

4.  Efforc  should  be  made  co  develop  disseminacion  acclviciee  on  che 
scace  level  consiscenc  wich  and  in  supporc  o£  local  Tide  11 
proHl^cts. 

5.  Public  inforaacion  disgcminacion  by  Stace  agency  should  facilicace 
che  awareness  aiul  supporc  of  'fide  IZ  in  che  local  areas,  ocher 
atacea  end  oadonally  through  U,S,0,E-;  and  facilitate  visibility 
of  all  projects  of  Title  II  in  Viaconsin. 
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6.  The  Stato  agency  will  dls«e«lcucc  progtM  iDfonacloa  •tatcvlda 
bMcd  on  rcaulca  of  evaluaclon  and  other  InforaaCloa  p«rc«lolag 
to  such  progrMM  or  projacca  which  vould  lc«d  to  tha  adoption  of 
proaialng  aducatlonal  practlcaa.    Prograa  dlaaealiutlon  at  tha 
Stace  laral  la  to  provide  vlalblllty  to  projecte,  to  effecc  edu* 
cetlonal  chAOge,  vhlch  hev«  beea  evaluatad  to  be  of  a  deaoiutratlon 
neture. 

7.  Scece  egency  ehall  Mlatela  e  record  of  dleeealoatlon  ef forte  both 
etetevlde  end  of  locel  projecte  for  »ore  effective  eveluatloo  of 
dieeealnatloD  ectlvltlee. 


SourcKa  of  iBforaatlon  tor  Dieee«lnatloo 
What  aad  When  of  Dlaeea\\Batlon 

Wlut:    When  dlecueelaii  dleecalnatloa  for  ESEA  Title  II  in  wlecoiuln, 
there  ere  two  klnde  of  dlaecBln&tlon  to  consider; 

1.  Public  laforMtion  -  geoerel  loforaatlon  which  le  eppllceble  to 
tht  nature  of  Title  II  proJecte»  i«e*«  neade  for  aducatiooal 
evelumtloQt  overell.  epedfic  educetlonal  neade  In  locel  (end 
State)  ercae.  what  projecte.  kind  of  projecte.  pereonnel  end 
etudente  involved  In  the  project*,  funde  grentad  to  projecte. 
reletionehip  to  other  edainietretlve  end  orgenlsational  groupe, 
facllitiee.  budget,  klnde  of  lleieon  with  other  groupe.  generel 
ibfcEvation  ebout  the  epeclflc  prefect  in  locel  eraa  end  develop* 
■fnt  end  progreee  of  projecte  In  ekta. 

InfonMtion  provided  ebout  Title  II  projecte  eervee  to  proaote  e 
greater  underetending  of  end  aupport  f«r  educetlonal  prograae 
and  policiee. 

2.  Prograa  Information  «  epeclflc  InforBatlon  of  the  projecte  In  the 
locel  (end  Stete)  eduction  Ageocf *    Theee  include  the  retionale 
for  the  project  in  the >pecific  loceXe.  tha  epeclflc  objectivee 
of  tha  project,  the  afacific  progru  Mtbode  end  proceduree.  the 
eteff  end  youth  invpl^aaant.  ayeluatlon  procaduree.  tha  kind  of 
deta  to  be  genereted  by  the  project,  end  the  reeulte  of  the 
evaluation* 

Thoee  publice  aoet  intereeted  in  prtgraa  ioforvation  are  tboea  in 
tha  educational  coiHualty  end  ite  covponant  parte.    Thaae  pubUee 
ehould  iocXude  firi^Siieel^nal  end  non-pro feeeional  etaffe  of  public 
end  non-public  vch6o la.  oS:ber  cultural  ewV  educetlonal  renourcee 
of  the  erea»  and  intareet«d  ffoupe  involved  in  the  educe t:vonal 
ecterpriee.    A  etretegy  a^^Zct  be  developed  for  diaeeainating 
project  inforaatlon  to  thltf  «uVllc  %fhieh  would  include  «ofe 
direct  lovolvaMnt  through  workahopa.  in*eervice.  vieiutlone, 
clinice.  or  e  veriety  of  other  klnde  of  ectivitiee  of  thie  nature* 
It  ehould  be  e  reeponelbility  of  the  peTaon(e)  eeekinfi  Infor- 
mation to  define  rether   ep«.cifilcally  tha  kln^a  ef  information 
}m  eeeke  regerding  the  projvct*    Thie  le  eepc^ially  important 
when  raquaete  for  project  vleltetlont  ere  made,  for  without  noma 
ep«clfic  objectlvee  being  eet  down  for  making  e  vieit.  there  cen 
be  little  effective  planning  for  or  evaiuatior  oi-  how  wall  neede 
have  baen  mat* 
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•  Whan:    Both  kind*  of  dUsealiuclon  art  M«dtd  vhan  cowjolcatlag  with 
■oac  public*.    It  1«  rach«r  difficult  to  Mparata  tha  two.  Hov- 
•var,  aa  attcapt  Miat  b«  »ada  to  aaparata  thaa  for  at  iaaat  two 
broad  raaaona. 

Tha  flrat  la  that  whan  c«Municatiooa  ara  uodartakan  with  varioui 
groupa  tha  dtgrta  of  Intaraata  tbay  wmj  hava  in  Tltla  II  projtcti 
ujr  dlffar.    (1)  Scmm  groMpa  wmj  want  gaoaral  kinda  of  infoi> 
■atlon,  (2)  aoM  groupi  m»y  want  apaclflc  information  dealing 
with  thtt  prograa  Itaalf,  i.t.,  taachara,  and  (3)  aoM  groupa 
want  aoM  of  ucb  dapaading  on  tha  davalopaantal  ataga  of  tha 
projact.    Whan  a  civic  groupa  aaka  for  InfotMtlon  on  vhat  £a 
Tltla  IITi  gantral  Infonatlon        b«  approprUta.    Uovavar,  tha 
civic  group  BMy  ba  Intaraatad  la  datanlnlng  aducatlonal  twcda 
of  tha  coaaunity  and  wMy  aak  for  ap«clflc  projact  Information. 
Tha  projact  information  Itaalf  may  b«  eomblnad  vlth  public  Infot* 
■atlon  If  tlaa  and  Intaraata  paimlta* 

Tha  aacond  la  that  all  projacta  ara  In  dlffaraat  dcvalopmaotal 
atagaa.    Some  ate  juat  talking  to  local  groupa  to  gain  avpporc 
to  plan  for  trrltlng  a  propoaal  for  Tltla  II  funda.    Rare  only 
public  Information  kloda  of  data  can  ba  reallatlcally  provided. 

The  coflslderatloa  then  la  on  how  much  can  projecta  aay  and  when 
la  It  appropriate  to  aey  It.    There  le  e  wealth  of  Information 
which  can  be  eeld  la  the  beginning  etege  or  e  project  that  la 
public  Information  end  very  little  program  Information.    Ae  e 
project  develope,  evaluation  u  miide,  the  progtem  generetea  dete 
end  Information  which  cen  be  dlcaemlnated.    Thue  more  emphaels 
would  be  put  on  progrem  Information  In  later  etageii  of  e  project, 
however,  e  continued  effort  to  include  public  information  muet 
be  made  to  provide  the  ftroper  focua  for  Title  II. 


Specific  Publice  of  State  Dleaemiaation 


Internal  Publics     Suf f  -  7itU  It 

Raadere  of  Vropoeele 

Project  Directore  end  Admlnietre tore/end  Staff 

. .  _        SUte  Admioiatretive  Staff  -  Depertment  of 
?ti:>lic  Inatructlon 

Local  Education  Agenclea  -  PrAncipala  end 
Superlntaodentp  Llbrerlane,  '?cachare 

Moo-public  Schoole 

Inetitutional  Schoole 

Steff  MemHere  end  Other  Title  Projecta 

raderel  U.S.O.E. 
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Ex Urn* I  Pub lit*     Sarvlca  Organltatlou 

FrofcaaAODal  OrgaDlsatlona 
SCaCa  AaacclatiODs 

Taachera  of  Eleaantary  and  Sacondarjr  Education 
in  Vlaconain  Collcgat  and  Univaraitiaa 

CESA  Dlraccora 

US  Scull  Cora  and  CoosraanMn 

Viaconain  SanaCora  and  Congraaac^ 

Tha  Govarnor  and  hia  CablnaC 

StaCa  Llbrarlcc  and  Dtpoaicorlca 

P.T.A.'a  in  SCata 

CoMunlcationa  Madia  -  Prcaa 


Typing  of.  Sjt«»*^*iMitioa 

A  dcclaion  aa  to  vhas  to  dlaaaaiaata  U\  on*  of  tha  kay  alMSta  t:t\omui' 

pttturaa  in  diaaMiaatioa  vhich  hava  baan 
iArntifiad  in  tha  coMunicationa  fiald.  U)  Saaaonal.  (2)  Staady,  (3)  Pul- 
aatlon.    Tha  rationala  of  aach  i4  pranttad  balow. 

^  ■•■■OMl  prograa  ia  oot  in  which  cvanta,  aucl  >v  library  opaning  or 
apacial  avantt.  at  ctrtain  parioda  of  tha  yaar  ara  tlMa  in  iihich  tha 
publica  ara  aora  owara  and  racaptiva  nij  aducaCionaV  activitiaa«    Ihia  ia 
coaparabla  to  adw^Ciai..^  ^-jt  tha  Ch;riat»aa  and  K«v  Yaar  holidaya. 
Advartiaing  gaarad  to  thia  v  ^vlon  ralataa  in  f/ne  publica*  «inda«  Thia 
can  b«  contraatad  with  trying  to  aall  potantUl  Chriatmaa  gifta  in  July. 

trying  Co  intarprat  a  aducational  p/Ograa  during  tha  alaction 
uvtm»  Kany  ct»ta  aducational  infor»»tl^<?;>  gata  buriad  In  tha  papar,  if 
rvn  in  tha  papar  ac  all,  and  ia  tkot  dftao  raad  or  parcc2vad  by  tha  public. 

•^'•^y  prograa  ia  ona  in  vhtch  prograa  information  iJ  conaiatantly 
diacuaaad  or  unifon^y  dUtributad  throughout  tha  yaar.    Ihia  ia  a 
difficult  arratagy  to  Baintain  aa  p«r»ona«l»  nm,  a>«nta  say  not  ba 
conaiatant  throughout  tha  yaar.    A  ataady  program  say  mora  raadily  ba 
plannad  for  intamal  or  projact  paraonnal  than  for  axtamal  or  broadar 
coiHuoity  diaaaaination.    Thara  «tra  carUifl  othar  habita  to  contand  witti 
alao  in  thia  achaduling.    Thara  ara  dropa,  gtnarally,  in  raading  habita 
in  tha  auMar  which  aay  affact  tha  continuity  of  cowinication. 

Tha  pulaatlon  Mthod  rafara  to  tha  tachnlqua  of  having  aararml  abort  but 
intanaiva  burata  of  diataainatidn  during  tha  yaar,  aach  aariaa  laating 
thraa  waaka  to  thraa  aonthc  at  a  tlM.    Thia  la  aoMtiwaa  rafarrad  to  aa 
Vaving.      It  rcflacta  haatry  p«rtoda  of  activity  of  a  projact.    It  ia 
not  tha  baat  mathod  but  a  laa^ar  of  two  avila  whan  a  aora  conaiataot 
pattarn  of  affort  ia  aithar  unaffordabla  or  say  lack  nffactlvanaaa. 
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Th«««  thrt«  forms  of  timing  of  dlaatalaatloa  ahould  b«  coosldarcd 
dUacalMClOD  In  local  arM*  1«  planned.    It  1«  conc«lv«ble  all  thrac 
fom  uy  b«  u««d  with  dlffarsnt  pukllca,  l.«.,  for  tMchera  In  projact, 
•te«dy  program;  for  g«n«r«l  public,  pulaatlon;  for  local  achool  board, 
th«  ••aaoatl  form. 

Th«r«  art  alao  m,vny  oo«  apot  occaaloos  for  dlaaafalnatlon,  at  a 

Klwanla  Club  Htatlnt.  vh^h  do  not  fit  Into  thaaa  thraa  program  timing 
araita  but  vhlch  ahould  ba  conalderad. 

Tha  partlcviar  program*  Identified  hare  ere  only  guldee  Co  plennlog.  but 
i:imlot  ee  L^ch  ehould  b«  pert  of  en  effective  dleetmlnatlon  eCretegy* 


ConelderetlonB  £or  Plennlng  Locel  Dleetml nation  Streteglee 
DleeemlnetlqA  le  e  Proceee  6_f  Sharing  In  Innovetlon 


I.    Plennlpf  for  locel  Oleeemlnatlon 

e*    Intarnel  communlcetlon  of  project  eCaff  le  Included; 
b«    fundi  budgeted; 

c.  InvoWciment  of  ueere  of  dlaeamAikatlon  In  planning; 

d.  Recognition  of  differences  in  locel  c<MHunltlee  "  meenlng 
dlfferencee  tn  klnde  of  dl^eemlnaUon; 

e*    Coordination  end  coopeiietloD  with  other  Information 
eervlcee; 

f*    Awereneee  vhat  confllcte  may  exlet  -  soma  po»f!Able 

reeolvB*  to  t\'4  conflict  •  beceuee  of  project  objectlvee; 

g.  Some  meen*  of  i««dbeck  for  Information  from  eourcee; 

h.  ToUl  plen  la  written  out, 

2*    Objectlvee  for  Oleeemlnetlon 

e.  Cbjectlvev  bitten  which  include  eudlence  reectlone.  meene 
ot  co«nunlcetlon,  tlml'ag,  end  4re  releted  to  project 
dbjectlvee* 

3.    Pereonnel  (OUeemlnatore) 

e*    Knowledge  of  change  of  proceee; 

b.    Aware  end  eeneltlve  t\>  i»«Abllc  reeponee  to  project, 

Streteglee  (Approechee) 

e.    Objectlvee  reflect  ''eoff:  eell"; 

b*    Approech  le  flexible        reletee  to  type  of  proje-^t, 
l,e,«  teacher-«rlented,  pupll*centered,  etc,; 

c«    Conalderetlon  of  ell  publlce  end  clientele  of  projc-ct 
end  coMunlty  le  epperent; 

d.    Conalderetlon  U  given  to  etepe  In  changing  behavior; 

e*    The  technlquee  end  meeae  of  coMunlcetlo»  ere  epproprlate 

.  .       the  project  mnd  to  avelleblllty  of  medle* 
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5.  COMUDlCAtlOD*  ('flt«««ge«) 

«.    tmd  OD  nocda  for  laforucioa  by  cllcncalca; 

b*    Salactad  aedla  1«  approprlaCa  for  ch«  ataaagc  and 

iDteadad  •udlaoca; 
c.    H««««g««  d««lgD«d  CO  obCalD  fatdback; 
d*    M««««g««  r«l«t«  laforMCloD  abcuc  ch«  project  «ad 

p«r«opa«l; 

c.    M«««as««        achcduled  for  greatar  •ff«ctlvtD«««. 

6.  EvaliutiOD 

•  •    SoM  provlalon  1«  udtt  to  dataralOri;  if  coHKaDlc«tioa« 
•r«  affectlva,  sod 

b.  if  local  atratcgy  U  cfftctlva; 

c.  ProvlaloiiA  are  uda  for  ksaplag  Statu  agaocT  avara  of 
avaluatloD  and  dlaataliutloo  aiforta  and  laforutloa* 

2.    Tha  ralatlonahlp  of  ESEA  Title  II  to  tha  Right  to  Read  effort  wee 
late rtup ted  in  Uiaconaia  through  £^je  Stete  Right  to  R«ed  CoMittee* 
The  Title  II  Prograa  Adainiatretor  perticipated  ia  ell  of  the  coaaittec 
ir^etlnge.    One  of  the  prioritiee  of  the  Title  II  progrea  wee  that  of 
iSpaciel  Projecte  releting  to  the  Right  to  Reed  and  eaphaaie  wee 
genereted  fro«  the  Title  II  office  by  aailinge  to  ell  cducetienal 
ageiciee  throughout  tha  etete. 

The  Stete  Superintendent,  of  Public  InetructioD  eet  the  Right  te)  Reed 
aa  (me  of  hie  prioritiee  for  the  fiecel  year. 

3«    The  reaction  froa  the  educational  coaau&ity  end  the  geoerel  ;p-4iblic  r^-  t 
gerding  ESEA  Tit^e  II  hae  been  poeitive  and  enthieiaetic.    Thie  U\ 
evidenced  froa  the  eaount  of  appllcetione  for  S:^ecl;$l  Project  aonl\>e. 
There  were  200  epplicetione  for  80  projecte.    =^^ith  t^ltle  II  acting  ee 
the  incentive  there  were  20  new  eleaentevy  libreriQM  eetebliehed  where 
none  exieted  previouely*    Non-public  echoole  weed  t^^tle  II  aeterla,le 
to  upgrede  their  prograaa  end  ueed  the  aai^nt«t:ance  ^3f  locel  effort  cleuee 
to  encourege  loCel  eupport  for  their  prog'^-aae* 
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1.  Evidence  of  fcB«d  for  Inacnictloiul  ■•t«rl«la  la  W^acoti^^n  condnuta  to 
ba  on  tha  alcacncarv  laval,    Vlacofialn  hu  100^  •Itmvntiixy  bulldlrs,^«< 
vlChout  cantral  library  aarvlca.    Th«  graataat  naad  for  typa  of  vat^rlala 
contlnuaa  Co  b«  chat  of  AV  Mtarlala.    Tha;  thruat  of  KDEA  tPtt  thf 
purchaaa  of  AV  •qulpvanc  hM  ^anaratcd  thla  Ba«d  for  AV  Mtarlala. 

Tha  grcAtaac  oacd  by  vay  of  aubjact  araa  la  that  of  reading  and  aodal 
problaaa. 

2,  Tha  Mopovar  nattda  for  achool  aadla  progrtaa  «^n  tha  atata  laval  taault 
froa  tha  Inauguration  of  WKconaln  Educational  TV*Kadlo  Macwork.  Tha 
davalopMnt  of  thla  natwork  provldaa  a  challanglng  opportunity  to  uaa 
It  for  tha  iBprovaaiant  of  aducatlon  vithln  th«  atata.    rr^  Dapartaant 
of  Fubllc  Inatructlon  la  raquaatlng  tvo  tachnlcal  conauUanta  to  aid 
local  acboola  In  proparly  utilising  the  potantlal  of  tha  nttwork. 
Furthar  atata  ItYCl  naada  for  p«raonnal  la  tha  naad  of  additional 
ESCA  Tltla  II  Monitoring  ability  of  apadal  projacta. 

Tha  naad  for  quallflad  AV  paraonnal  contlnuaa  to  ba  crucial  In  Ulaconaln 
on  tha  building  Icval  aa  veil  aa  tha  naad  for  alaaantary  achool  library 
paraonnal. 
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A.    Prograa  Develotwcnt 

1.  At  a  direct  ?v'f\at  of  ESEA  Title  II  Special  Project*  durlnR  the  197V 
school  jreaTi  n«;ieteen  full-'tlme  professlonallj  qualified  ichool  llbfa^'lans 
vere  hired  by  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
The  major  etsphasls  of  these  projects  has  been  to  demonstrate  excellent 
elementary  school  IHC  programs  to  Individual  school  districts  and  serve  as 
demonstration  centers  for  tbe  region.    In  addition  to  th!s^^  there  were  ap- 
proxi&ately  2^  new  library  positions  added  In  the  State  ts^r  the  last 
school  year.    An  estlaate  vould  Indicate  that  at  least  thli^  number  of  aides 
were  hired  to  help  in  the  development  of  instructional  mate  trials  cen./er 
programs  in  the  pviblic  and  private  schools  across  ihe  '^ttate.-   The  main 
thrust  of  this  development  has  been  in  the  elementary  schools  i  estsblishing 
nev  elementary  school  IHC*Si  in  most  cases i  vbere  none  existed  before. 

2.  One  of  the  major  thrusts  for  the  inservlee  education  of  practicing  school 
librarians  and  atidlovlsual  specialiat-s  has  been  the  use  of  the  State  Edu- 
cational TelepV^ne  Network  (nv).    This  party  line  reaches  out  to  almost 
200  outlets  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,    tast  year's  programs  reached  over 
220  participants  in  51  cities  for  a  total  of  12  hours  of  LTN  inservlee 
work.    T))e  titles  of  the  6  tvo  hour  programs  were: 

(1)  THE  ROLE  OP  MEDIA  IN  HODGRN  EDUCATIOHAI.  PROGRAMS 

(2)  THE  STAFF  TO  DO  THE  JOB 

(3)  BUILDIKC  REUnOKSHIPS:    LIBRARY  PERSOHNEL/FACULTY/ADKlMlSTRATORS 
iU)  SELECTING  MATERIALS:    CRITICAL  HEALTH  AMEAS  AND  EMGUSH 

[^)  THE  RIGHT  TO  READ  PROGRAM 

iC)  DEVELOPING  UNDL'RSTANDING  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LI&KARY/MEDIA  PHOGRAM 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  ETN  programs  almost  five  ysars  agoi  over  <9|000 
nui  hours  of  inservlee  {ssvv  been  conducted  with  the  major  es^hasis  on  de* 
veloping  the  modem  concept  of  an  instructional  materials  center  and  ac- 
quiring* organlilitg,  and  administering  the  collection  and  program  of  such 
a  center  to  contri;nite  tv  ^e  instructional  program  of  the  school.  Six 
programs  for  this  year  all  revo.ve  around  the  topic  of  acquiring  and  or* 
l^anltlngt  cataloging  and  processing i  and  administering  the  materials  col- 
lection of  the  IMC.    The  eighth  anuval  school  librarians'  institute  at  the 
University  of  Wit.consin,  Madison,  June  lli-l£i  had  as        focus  school  li- 
brary problems  a^id  an  atteB9>t  to  develop  inproved  techniques  for  identi- 
fying problems  and  arriving  at  solutions  in  order  to  develop  more  effec- 
tivf  progrsms. 

In  addition)  3^  Inservlo  vorkshops  hrve  been  held  at  school  diatricti 
.  CESAi  and  State  level  to  help  library/media  speeia3ists  become  more  skilled 
in  the  evaluation!  selection,  organltaticni  and  administration  of  print  and 
audiovisual  materials  collections.    For  the  past  two  years  the  Wisconsin 
Associatiori  of  School  Librarians  has  been  working  on  a  manual  for  cataloglngi 
processings  and  administering  audiovisual  materials.    That  catalog  was  com- 
pleted this  Aunner  and  mailed  to  schools  in  September,  1972.    It  provides  a 
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model  for  orf^anizinf^  audiovisual  materials  and  endorses  inte^rsted 
shelvlnR  and  open  accessibility  to  all  .materials  in  school  IMC*s  ir< 
Wisconsin. 

3.    ESEA  Title  II  has  made  a  substantial  contribxitlcn  to  the  selection  of 
materials  of  hi^h  quality  for  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the 
State.    Through  inservlce  workshops  hel>:T  around  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
runded  by  Title  II    during  the  past  school  year,  over  1?00  people  in*- 
eluding  librarians,  audiovisual  percteinrl,  principals  and  superintend 
dents  were  brought  together  to  work  on  developing  effective  IMC  programs. 
Schools  which  had  ESEA  Title  II  Special  Projects  were  brought  in  to  ex" 
plain  how  they  went  about  assembling  a  building  collection  and  developing 
their  program. 

U,    A  substantial  part  of  the  time  of  the  State  School  Library/Media  Super- 
visor is  spent  in  consultation  with  local  school  districts,  developing 
and  iBqsrovlng  the  instructional  materials  programs,  K-12.    Part  of  this 
tine  haa  been  involved  in  on-site  consultation  vith  principals,  curricu- 
lum people,  administrators  and  Mdla  staff  in  developing  proposals  for 
special  project  ^plications  for  ESEA  Title  II*    During  the  previous 
year  there  were  over  260  applications  for  special  projects  from  the  public 
and  private  schools  in  the  State,    In  at  leaat  ten  cases  adminlstratora 
came  to  the  State  Department  of  puiblic  Invtructlon  for  consultation  on 
developing  special  projects  for  ESEA  Tlt->  II.    ^\Z!  Title  II  criteria 
urged  school  districts  flying  for  nnecial  projects  to  identify  very 
clearly  the  objectives  of  the  IMC  program,  and  to  relate  these  to  the 
overall  State  objective  if  providing  excellent  instructional  materials 
services  for  all  young  peCT>le. 

*>.    Inservicx  training  sessions  at  the  State,  regional,  CESA,  district  and 
building  level  have  f;ontinually  enqihasixed  thfi  importance  of  the  IMC  pro- 
viding fnre  access  to  print  and  audiovisual  materials  in  the  schools. 
The  STAMFAKDS  FOR  'SCHOOL  LIBRARY/MEDIA  PROC^AMS,  1972-75.  developed  by 
this  De;r,artment  has  s  section  which  eq)hasiv«s  the  need  for  sccesslbillty 
and  d^iieourages  the  practice  of  scheduling  classes  into  the  IMC,  in  favor 
of  a  more  open  access  to  all  students.    (Copy  of  the  ?T AH CARDS  attached.) 

B.  Evaluation 

1.  Information  gathered  in  the  1966-68  and  1970  ESEA  Title  II  surveys  indi- 
cates clearly  a  massive  trend  tovard  brlaglng  together  print  and  audio- 
visual  materials  and  making  this  full  range  of  ncterlals  available  to 
students  and  teachers  through  the  instructional  materials  center.    In  the 
1966  survey  approximately  3^%  of  the  scl^ools  housed  print  and  audlovlsusl 
materials  together.    By  1970  this  figure  )iaa  juiq>ed  to  «bout  77^*    At  the 
present  tine  a  form  which  will  bring  these  statistics  up  to  Fall,  1972i  is 
being  sent  out  to  the  schools  and  present  projections  indicate  clearly 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  schools  in  the  State  will  be  administering 
school  libraries  aa  instructional  matei^'lals  centers  with  both  print  and 
audiovisual  materials  Included  in  the  program. 

2,  The  site  of  Che  collection  of  the  most  cosmionly  available  print  and  iiudlc- 
visual  materials  continues  to  grov  in  Wisconsin  schools.    The  Fall,  1970. 
ESEA  Title  II  survey  indicated  that  there  was  an  average  of  10-13  t)o<*s 
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per  student  at  the  elenentanri  Junior  and  senior  hi^  school  level  across 
the  State  In  schools  reporting  centralized  facilities,    lliere  Is  still  a 
desperate  shortage  of  audiovisual  materials  and  this  Is  beinf;  clearly 
shovn  by  the  fact  that  approximately  BOJC  of  ESEA  Title  II  money  during  the 
past  school  year  was  spent  for  audiovisual  material  and  about  20%  for 
print  material.    Title  II  funds  &re  being  used  by  many  Junior  and  senior 
high  schools  to  purchase  microform  material,  partlcvaarly  magazines*  and 
in  some  cases  i  Vack  Issues  of  newspapers.    Paperbacit  books  are  becoming  an 
increasingly  coam»n  part  of  the  collection  of  materials  in  IHC's  at  all 
levels*    This  is  particularly  true  as  good*  nev  mAt(trial  becooes  more 
widely  available  In  paperback  at  the  elementary  level.    Multi-media  kits 
of  all  kinds  are  becoming  far  more  prevalent  as  well  as  Increosed  use  of 
f -;:-;es  of  verlous  kinds  to  help  teach  concepts  in  the  area  of  language  arts 
And  mathematics. 

3.    There  Is  ample  evidence  that  Instructional  materials  purchased  with  Titln  n 
funds  had  a  very  substantial  Itspact  on  programs  which  stress  individualiza- 
tion»  Inqrdry  and  independent  leamlngi  particularly  In  the  elementary  schools 
across  the  State.    Viscooiln  has  been  a  national  leader  In  developing  and  dis- 
seminating the  concept  of  the  I^4ivldually  Guided  Educatlon/Multlunlt  Schools- 
Elementary  (IGE/MUS-E)  of  vhlch  there  are  something  over  200  In  the  State  at 
this  time.    As  the  Department  personnel  who  work  with  the  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Center  at  the  tJnlverslty  promote  the  development  of  IGE  pk^gramsi  they 
eiaphaslite  the  essential  nature  of  excellent  Instructional  materials  services 
as  part  of  developing  a  student-centeredi  Inquiry-oriented  IGE  program.  At 
the  secondary  school  level  many  of  the  prograas  across  the  State  are  movinp. 
tovard  modular  scheduling  and  lncrea»«td  ea^shasls  on  Independent  study  by 
young  rzople.    Clearly •  the  reallxatloi^  comes  through  thati  If  you  de-empha- 
slze  classrooB»-centered  and  textbooh-doainated  Inotructloni  the  program  of 
independent  study  must  be  heavily  baaed  vq>on  excellent  Instructional  mate* 
rials  support  for  the  learning  activities  In  which  the  young  people  are  en- 
gaged. 

U,    Through  the  provision  of  fUnCa  to  purchase  materials  Title  II  has  made  a 
definite  contribution  to  innovative  curriculum  and  Instructional  techniques. 
Ttfo  programs  of  particular  interest  In  this  area  are  the  Lincoln  Elementary 
School  project!  Stevens  Pointi  where  Title  II  provided  \\  specla;!.  project  to 
purchase  library  materials  on  which  the  classroom  reading  program  was  based. 
Using  consvltant*s  help  from  the  Uhiverslty,  at  Stevens  Polnti  the  faculty  was 
givM)  Inserviee  In  aoYing  «v«y  from  reading  texts  anrt  into  the  practice  of 
using  library  materials  of  all  kinds  as  a  boAs.  of  the  reading  program.  Very 
exciting  and  successful  results  have  come  out  of  this  program  and  generated 
gr**t  enthusiaam  for  this  ^roach  in  Stevens  Point  schools.    Another  sig- 
nificant program  vas  a  Right  to  Read  special  project  at  Sherman  Junior  Hi^h 
School  in  Madiaon.    Parent  tutors  were  tied  into  this  project  which  Involved 
the  p;rrchaae  of  a  great  deal  of  high  Interesti  low  vocabulary  reading  mate-« 
rials  and  audiovisual  materials  to  stimulate  ^«  young  people  to  greater 
interest!  appreciation  and  skill  in  reading  at  the  Junlc^  high  school  level. 

5*    Title  II  has  continually  supported  special  educatlC'^  programs  for  students 
in  correctional  InstltutC^dns  and  schools  for  the  mjntally  and  physically 
handicapped  across  the  State.    The  school  programs  which  encompassed  people 
in  institutions  In  the  K*l?  area  have  always  received  basic  allocations  front 
KSFA  Title  n  and  they  did  again  during  the  past  year.    Three  special  projects 
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vezT:  granted  this  year  to  achoo:*.«  In  this  categoTT*.    TVo  schools  Tor  the 
mentally  handicapped*  the  SyVle  Hopp  School  at  De  Pere  and  Northern  Colony, 
both  haTing  young  people  in  the  K-^12  range  vith  a  variety  of  nental  handi- 
caps, ver«  given  sizable  special  projects  to  develop  instructional  nate- 
rials  support  for  their  progrsM.    In  addition,  a  third  State  Institution! 
the  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Delavan,  vas  given  a  large  special  project  grant 
to  purchase  a  collection  of  print  and  audiovisual  materials  to  support  the 
prograa  for  the  young  people  vho  are  deaf  or  have  partial  inpainaent. 
This  Is  a  State-funded  residential  school  which  operates  a  school  year 
prograa  for  students  needing  such  schooling.    The  Departnent  and  Tltlr  II 
worked  closely  with  the  School  for  the  Deaf  in  developing  and  planning  for 
a  new  building  addition  which  included  a  very  large,  well-equipped,  Instruc- 
tional materials  center  which  the  project  was  tied  into. 

6.    We  have  a  good  deal  of  evidence  fton  the  Title  II  survey  which  Indicates 
that  Title  II  Is  iapactlng  its  funds  where  students  who  are  educationally 
and  economically  deprived  are  attending  school.    The  needa  formula  devel- 
oped and  coiQ>uteriBed  by  Title  II  for  allocation  of  funds  has  confirmed 
that  the  greatest  need  for  materials  tends  to  be  in  the  schools  with  a 
lack  of  resource;:,  to  purchase  the  print  and  audiovisual  materials,  needed 
for  the  instructional  prograa.    These  schools  hsve  been  the  ones  which  con- 
sistently receive  the  higher  amount  of  basic  allocations  from  Title  II. 
Special  effort  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  in  awarding  special 
projects  to  identify  those  schools  vlth  particxilar  neisds  for  material  be- 
cause of  inability  to  provide  local  resources  and  this  was  a  very  strong 
consideration  In  the  allocation  of  over  60  special  projects  which  were 
grsoted.    Ti'«xe  II  has  always  been  a  Right  to  Read  prograa.    Kvery  con- 
ceivable kind  of  print  and  audiovisual  material  which  could  be  used  to 
remedy  major  reading  deficiencies  has  been  purchased  by  schools  across 
the  State  of  Vlsconsln. 

7*    l>urlng  the  past  year  a  major  revision  vas  made  in  the  State  standards  far 
' Instructional  materials  centers  which  are  nov  STASDARHS  fOft  SCHOOL  LIBRARY/ 
M^^DIA  PROGRAMS,  1973-7$ >  (copy  attached).    Diose  striidards  represent  a 
aajor  cooperative  effort  by  the  Visoonsln  Aasocistlon  of  School  Librarians, 
the  Wisconsin  Audio  Visual  Association  and  the  library  and  audiovisual 
supervisors  in  the  IFI  to  work  to  develop  stsndards  which  would  spell  out 
the  elements  of  a  high  quality  Instructional  materials  program  for  all 
youTig  people  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin.    Standards  were  finished  and  aalled 
to  school  districts  this  spring  with  over  U,000  copies  being  distributed 
to  school  buildings,  school  administrston ,  library  and  audiovisual  staff 
members  across  the  State  of  Wisconsin.    As  part  of  this,  the  ESEA  Title  II 
has  endorsed  these  standards  as  appropriate  guides  to  developing  programs 
In  the  future.    The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  this  publication 
has  clearly  endorsed  the  iiuitructional  materials  center  as  the  i^ipropriate 
way  to  organise  all  materials  in  schools.    Mdence  in  the  field,  in  the 
form  of  observed  collections  which  are  increasing  in  site  and  continued 
program  development  which  is  tsking  place  offers  very  encouraging  support 
for  the  role  that  Title  II  has  pieced  In  establishing  new  instructional 
materials  centers  and  in  greatly  iBt>roving  the  variety  and  quality  of  the 
collections  of  materials  available  to  young  people  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  across  the  State.    Many  comments*  particularly  from  the  prln- 
cipfds,  are  significant  in  thst  they  reinforce  the  great  iBq;>orUance  of 
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Title  XI  to  thcB  in  bringing  in  fre«h  nev  aaterlals  and  indicating 
i«2!Z  f**""        ■•^•'I'l'      -upporting  the  Inatructional 

Sn5I?\!f  L'J''  ™'  ^"  P»rtic"l«'ly  true  in  the  area  of  audio- 

where  ve  are  really  ihortng  the  potential  of  the  initructional  naterlals 
center  at  a  rltal  force  in  the  education  of  young  people. 
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Sactloo  3  -  itport  of  Scace  SiipcrrlBorc  of  Inacrucclon 

1.  Am  on*  of  the  D*p«rtMnt  of  Public  In^cruccloo**  •up«rvl«orB  of 
Inatructlon  wnQ  rcftpoadbla  for  th«  ICE  prograi  X  partldpctcd  In  the 
foTsalatlon  of  th«  SSEA  Title  II  progm  objcctlvcc  by  direct  coneul** 
vration  with  the  Oi^  ieioo  for  Librery  Serrlcee  end  the  progm  ediinU- 
tk'ator  HBO  WMtingi. 

2.  lo  the  elcMDtery  ichoole  of  ViecoosiD  vho  were  innrolved  in  the  ICE 
progrM  Title  II  had  e  consider eble  lapect  on  increaiing  end  iaprovi  ^ 
the  inetmctionel  reeourcee  in  theee  buildinge.    Several  «odel  elesw 
school  library  fecilitiee  vere  developed  sad  theee  buildinge  have  hed 
hundrede  of  vlaitora  who  vera  there  to  observe  both  the  (^.ic^tiooal 
prograa  and  the  aaterlala  vhich  have  been  developed  in  the  central  IHC, 
Without  Title  tl,  it  vould  have  been  very  difficult  and  ia  aoaa  caaee 
.^■poeeible  for  the  local  die  trie  te  to  provide  ccapareble  wateriele. 

3.  One  of  the  prograas  in  the  IGE  schools  involvss  the  tesching  of  reeding 
ekllle  and  eoneldereble  assistance  has  bsen  provided  throvq^h  the  development 
of  teecher  resource  fllee  vhi;:;i:  identified  Materials  which  could  be 

need  to  teach  the  neceeeery  skl^ille.    Kany  of  the  ICE  eehools  used  ths 
rssource  file  to  identify  their  deficiendee  in  ■ateriale  to  teach  their 
reading  ekllle  and  pnrchaacd  the  euggeetad  printed  and  eudio-visuel 
■Bterlnla  fro*  Title  II  fnnde. 

4.  Many  of  the  ICE  schoole  purchased  lerge  quanttitlae  of  naterlale  for  uee 
by  •.individual  etudente.    One  of  the  leading  ectivitiee  of  an  IGE  echool 
ie  to  develop  etudente  vho  can  work  individually ^  who  ere  eelf-eveluctive 
and  eelf^directed.    Title  II  fuade  were  exceedingly  helpful  in  providing 
■ateriale  ueed  In  individuelisetion  of  Instruction.    A  nunber  of  our 

IGE  schools  slso  nse  their  NDEA  Title  III  funde  to  provide  the  neceeeery 
herdwmre  to  «aka  better  utllisetion  of  the  eoftware* 
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tNSTRUCTIONS  FOR  COMPLETING  E5EA  TITLE  II  ANNUAL  REPORT 
PertI  Fifiwiciol  Infetmatien 


UttM  K  2.  3.  and  4  «t  tht  top  of  the  fofni  mwfl  be  compleied  re- 
liudlMi  of  the  type  of  report  b«in|  Mtbmincd,  SKiiom  A.  B,  C 
•n4  0  m  raquired  for  tn  ErtitMtad  Ripof t  hot  •  FM  Xcpoci  . 
Of  •  RcviMd  Rapon,  oolr  Scciioiu  BandD3or03*lDbt 
tequiicd,  Rownd  all  fifpum  U>  th*  amnu  d^lu. 


ISSHUCTIONS  lOR  COkdPLETINC  SECTION  A 

fmmmtti »  Ciliiiiiww   »  •!  Fof  each  ciiegory  of  ipenonad  - 
^minutnion.  tuptniion,  wcntinn  ind  dertt,  and  olh«  -'■ , 
lepoit  the  total  number  of  Suic  afNtcy  poiiUona  aM^ncd  lo  bSEA 
Tilk  II.  Dim  fi|urt  ihould  Include  aU  ptnoniKl.  not  Jua  thoti 
who»  latartn  tn  wppoctad  by  Fndtral  fundt.  Cbnmt  ib«  poaltteM 
lepofiBd  tn  OMiimn  c  into  ruU-lime  equivilcnU  and  any  to  one 
decimal  place. 'Repoil  ihH  fifure  in  Column  d.  > 

futl-Tiifw  CqylMlamiTo  compute  "rulHimc  e^yivalenu  <ITEr  of 
lun-tinie  p«fwnncl.  odd  iJm  total  numbci  of  hotiri  «M>rliBd  par  wttt 
hy  all  pail-iiine  paid  pensnnel  and  divide  by  the  number  of 
>iiiut>  m,y»ui  ruil-liiiic  worli  week. 

. .  I-  s^tiutHv:  .  '         .    :     ,       ,  ■  • ' 

4  ciiiplu|ra>i  cjch  wtirkC4l  20  litiuit  per  wviih    KO  houri  r. 
2  i'iiipioyit:>  cicli  wtKked  1 0  iiuui\  pei  wocli  °  20  houn  ■ 
100  houn 

<)nc  hundred  <  100)  houn  divided  by  40  or  ihc  nuniba  houri  In  •  ' 
.  >ubf  weckxqiuU  rull-lime  cquivalcnlii  ""  '  '-.^^ 

Line  1.  Mmlnimmon\  tncliide  ihOM  piorcanoiulj  who  art  rcapoo-; 
Mble  fui  luch  program  manafemcni  funciiona  u' prrpantlon  of 
formtind  citaNJahment  of  proccduiet  Tor  ptofram  op( 
.  invmiiuiioa  of  in  formation,- and  preparation  or  rtpotU.  \ 

'  LifM  7.  Sitptrvtavri:  Include  thoic  piofeviionali  who  dial  dirntiy 
wKli  piofiam  KtivtlKi  iwK  ai  ihoM  involving  MKWiMnl  of 
tisouirn.  dcvkTlopmcni  and  reviiion  of  utndardt,  itlccUon  and  use 

•  \>r  niiteiuli.  rhori  and  tonge-tanfe  planning  Tor  inilnictiomi 
iiuifrtaii  and  ichool  media  ccniei  dcvelopmcni.Snd  inicnrtce  training. 

=  LtfM  3,  SocratariM  and  Ctirfct:  Scif^xplanalory.  

Lina  4,  Oilnr:  Include  such  pcnojincl  ai  conitdUnli,  othas  Stilt ; 
^tilfin  rvMaich  and  uvaluatkin,  meniben  or  adviwry  commllltn, 
fiycA  «nd  ilainlical  p«Twnncl,  and  Ihore  nonproreutonaJ  employcet 
Mii-h  MS  iruck  driven  wid  Icilinkrfaiu  who  do' not  Tall  Into  tht  cate-  • 
,i;nty     tccrelatin  and  ckrkt.' "  > 

TSSTRU(1I1>NS  I  OR  COMPLI-TtWJ  Sl-CTION  H 

Obiaet  ol  Eaptnditurat:  Kepcrl  by  object  claai  the  arnoiini  of  cH' 
pvniliiiirei  charged  to  tSV.A  11  for  St'A'adminiilralive  activiliet.  - 
ffn  ivmplniMg  thit  p§/t,  tee  HevitrdHttuluiotu,  Stcihit  Il7,26(§i 
ftM  Jrfinitiun  »f  rxprmfitmexfln  ituMnLtt  where  ah  htdlitci  cmi  Tate 
hj%  hwn  [|c|tnlijtcd  tMlh  the  I>cpii4m«!nt  of  Health,  Mucalton.  atid 
Widarc's  iKTitL  of  CrMils  Adminiilialtoii  Mivy.  and  a  vtmift  ii  . 
Innnit  (uwlc  tiir  vucU  i.xiut,  vniet  on  line  6,  the  rate  which  hai  been  .  • 
vtidbliUi'.^,  thi.'  b«u>  lu  whit-ti  it  it  ipp(i«t       toul  direct  «MU, 
ularici.  cti..  and  ihc  jmounl  of  the  charge.  SIraw  In  Renurki.lhc    '  V 
ddic  on  whk'h  Ihe  rale  waa  approvtd. 

Lliit  7.  FMnda  Tranttarrai  W  Lttal  IdyaHowol  AgiiiaiiB  tar  ! 

f  wlgnad  Fundiom:  Kcpori  loUl  amtiiint  of  fundi  Innifened  lir. 
ItM'ai  i-duraiiitniil  aituniici  Tor  adminhlraiiun.  in  awotd  w|lh  Section 
'  t  r/.2l1ii>  III  rlik'  leviutl  'Mlk>  It  KcnublKinjLjkt  nol  report  nn  Ihh 
ItiM- aiiiuuiiK  lrtfnst*:rrvd  ftir  w:<|<iixil{i>n«.  .  .'  ' 


Lintt,  Oranrf  Total:  Tlw  amount  reported  muii  not  exceed  3  percent 
Of  the  fundi  alk>lied  lo  the  Sute,  or  S50.000.  whi^-hevcr  ti  grealtr. 

INSTftUCnONS  l-'OR  COMPLETING  SECTION  C 

Hama  1  ttwawgh  3:  Saiwol  Llirarv  Wawrcwi  TanttMlit,  and  Othw 
Inatmctionnl  Mwarloli.'  Mfinitioni  are  iii  Seciioo  I  t7.1(i)  at  the 
trviieel  Tilk  ii  Ragukbonv  Report  the  ichtib  of  euirtiatti)  cotts  tot 
each  category  of  malcriali  included  in  approved  applicalioni. 

Itam  4;  Rtpori  amotinli  approved  in  project  appjicaltoni  (oi  ordrnr^. . 
proceMliig.  cataloging,  and  ddivery. 

'  titm  6;  Total  Captndlivraa:'  Total  muil  not  exceed  Slaie'i  aUotmcni.  , 

INSTRUCTIONS  TOR  COMPUTING  SKCTION  D 


pert  '  Enter  on  line  I  A.  column  c.  ihc  toui  of  ill 
nolificalioni  of  pant 'award  iitueil  by  the' U.S.  Ofrue  of  t'ducanun 
for  the  (bcal  year.  Thb  amount  thould  equal  the  Siiic't  a]latiii<nt. 
On  line  IH.  column  a,  ihow  ihc  total  expenditure  fur  Suu  jUniinH 
oration.  Thii  figure  thould  agree  with  tlic  enlr>  in  Stvli.m  II  N.  Od 
lim:  IB,  column  b,  vnlcr  the  total  -juuiuntx  4|>prtiv«'«>  i'im  Uvut  «.>ilni.-j 
■  (itiiiil  apont-y  imijccft.  ihoiitd  a|uvc  villi  .tiiKutnr  r«-{Hii(n(  iii 
Soiimn  Ci,     ^  V^* 

2.  final  H apian  <  Co.iipletc  Section  b,  showing  amounli  jeiually 
iliabuntd,  plui  chiiget  fo(  indirect  cotta,  ifany,  in  llie  dJminit- 
;  tittloii  of  tlw  propim.  Enlet  in  Section  D.  line  3  A.  column  c,  the 

'  total  oTiH  ptiit  awardi  iaauad  by  the  U3«  Office  of  Education 

.  foe  the  flnl  yttr;  En ttr  on  line.  2B.  column  a«  the  iblaJ  amount 
chaipd  f«  •dmioiilrattorL  The  total  imownl  of  Federal  fundi 
dttburtad  lo  vwdon  or  local  aducationa]  agcnciet  for  co«u  incurred 

'  in  acooidiftoc  irftb  a  pprovtd  proiecli  is  to  be  entered  on  Ii  ne  2B. 
ootumn  k.'  Total  ttete  amoMBb,  and  tniee  on  line  2  B.  column  c.  piii 
Totll  lliMC  imounU.  «nd  entct  on  line  2B.' column  c.  Thb 
figui*  Aouid  rtpnaejit  the  Anal  amount  cliaig^  to  the  ESEA  .  „ 
11  propun  for  the  flaeal  yaaf  for  which  the  report  ii  beitut 
made  Oe  nal  Inciuda  any  unli^idaiid  obUpttioM  in  tfiia 

■.'amtywt.  All  oMgtliem  niiMl  be  liquUitid  tetoro  a  linal 
rtptrt  Ii  fiM.  Rooocd  the  dUTerencc  between  grant  awardi 
and  tipandlium  on  Uw  lC,. column  e.Tlie  SUtt'i  grant 
award  for  Ihc  fiical  year  being  repbriad  upon  wilt  be  rc- 
;  ducod  by  the  amount  of  the  unenpended  balance. '  - 


X  RwiNri  Report:  It  rhc  KchkhI  Report  i»  rc-Uti'd  t<i  a  i)l4l:w  Au^ltl 

'  Kvptill.  cnlcT  llic  lllll-:W  Audit  <'oiilidl  NuiiitKr  w  llu-  liih*  |trtiviJi-tl 
at  the  lop  of  the  pagc.'Dnly  ihmc  changvii  M^hith  Jfc  rctponove  iii  - 
llic  Mtlkmenl  action  requeited  by  the  U.ii.  UfHce  uf  l^lui'dliaii'drr 

'  lb  be  enured.  Compkle  Sectioiu  B  and  D  3.  tine  b.  column  «. 
if  Ihc  requetled  chaniei  involve  admlnktration  expendiluret  v  ^ 
Clianiet  In  prograni  eipcndilum  ihould  be  entered  in  Section  . 
,  l>  i,  line  B,  column  b.  Hie  Statt'i  pinl  award  for  iIht  nH-.kl  yf!u 
lierein  reported  upon  will  be  adjuiied  to  rcftccl  any  ilifTeremA' 

'  between  the  unexpended  baUmy  u  tllttwn  tin  llic  I'liul  Mc'Ihhi 
and  tht  uneupcnded  btUnc<  u^owrt  un  tlw  Kevucd  RetHiil. 
In  Une  D.  check  whether  thc'rcviMiin  in  vxpcndilurei  hai  been 
reflected  in  the  reporll  requved  under  the  OE  Lctici  of  Qtdit 
Syilem  (OE  Fom  3227,  Qimirrty  Report  of  MividtMl  Gttntt} 
If  this  wtkMi  has  bieen  Ukcn,  a  copy  of  the  tdhuted  lepoci: 

:  . should  be  tubmilied  with  the  expendilure  report.  If  il  hu  not: 
'  horn  dorw,  the  report  ahouU  be  revised  pc  mxhi  ar  poraibk  and 

,  a  cupy  oent  Iti  tin'.  Itivition  uf  .<ital<:  Agency  Cbopetalion.' 
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A»'WUAL  REPORT  OF  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  PROCRAM,  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
ECUCATION  act,  title  }I.  P.U  89-10,  AS  AMENDED 

PART  I  FINANCIAL  INFORMATION 


I'  frrfcvr  vvmptrrini  ttiit  torwt.  <4llacA  \ftrrl«  fc*  RF.HARKS. 


358.387 


'  JUN  3u  l971 

Junr  W.  IT 


I  COmIiDL  mO  ^ 


SICirDN  A  .  STaTC  A^WINIlTRATiaN  PCttWNNfL 


^CCTIOM  B-  STATE  ADtH'OtTR/  TIDm  (  «PCmDITURCI 


MUMbl^  DP  PDSrT)OHS 

oejfci  Of  EtprNDiiuAM 

AmOUMI 

PULL  TIME 
h 

PA«i  iim 

r  It  or 
PART  Mmt 

TOTAL 
•  >(•.  t  ai^tf 

1.  «Ak*l>lll 

1  13.063 

950 

0 

A.    OllilK  lIPlMt.l 

11.511 

r  lui'royiioiii 

25.524 

1    IlkKI f f 'HO CLt "At 

t.    IMOlMICT  C03f  * 
•  All 

0 

I.  put><)«  t«iAH«rfiit>ici  ig  k(A  t 

(204) 

•     TOTAL  IV«>«I  ■».••  1.  »,  Ii 

'  25.320 

MICTION  C  •  LOCAL  tOUQkllOUM.  aCCNCV  ACQUISITION  IVPlNOITunCi 

 t.ti00« 

llf  M 

ahOUni 

NANmOO* 

AlCOUNt  hO 

ITiM 

AHbuMt 

ItOA 

1     AO, 820 

,  )»A 

L  OTnlil  iHt«nuCTiQ«|Ak  MAItMh 

*Lt  *   (1  ••tXIM*) 

■  •MV*. 

t  34.113 

I.  PfmoOlCAL* 

754 

l»m 

h  pmift'ixvnLt 

304 

(»C 

'»    ^TDIOvrtl^AL  MAT  IMlALt 

132,512 

l»C 
IMC 

i     AUOIOVItUAL  WAIfNiALl 

3.924 
81.152 

•    lOTAL         •riM««  It. 

>  204.030 

«.  TD>AL  rliM  ar        J*k  J*.  J<. 
W  J" 

*  119.493 

»  4.517  

«     OMOIMlHO,  PNoClttlMO, 

CAtALOCINa  AmO  OILIwINT 

'  5.027 

1  333.067 

SECTION  0  ■  SUMXaRV  bF  C  XPlNOITURCt 


25.320 


358.387 


233,067 


358.387 


I  NC'N3  CAK  or  lATtMDtO  HmOO  _ 


1  ■PlkOltUKlt  (tM.  .•        ml  r-l  f«i.«i>li.(|l 


.    UHClpf  MOID  AALAmCC  II 


.PImOI>U"<I  MfpOHtlD  A|  PAMT  OP  TMI  Ol  LITtIM  OP  CKIOI?  tTttfM 


CCRTif  tCAHOH  •  1  certi»y  ih.l  m)\  the  inlotB.lloA  niAlMin*^  hprvin  !•  tnte.  t-omplHe.  wid  cntrtrt  to  I/*  W»t  ol  i»»  hfto-lfdne  wd  W'arl. 


OE  FORM  44?0,  ;,7i 
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INSTRUCTIOHS  FOR  COMPLETING  ESEA  "SITLE  I!  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Pan  I  Finenciol  Information 


lums  1,2.  y,  *ni  <  K  ihe  (op  of  \he  fotm  muil  be  compiled  rc* 
Budku  of  the  type  of  report  being  lubmitied.  Seciioni  A,  B,  C, 
ind  D  ut  required  for  in  Eitimi(«d  Report.  For  i  FintI  Report 
or  I  Revii«d  Report,  onty  Sectioni  BaridD3otD3«lUbc 
required.  Round  tU  flturei  to  the  netitil  doOu. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  COHPLETtNG  SECTION  A 

Pmtonnai  •  Cotumm  b  •     For  c«ch  caiefory  of  prnon/iol  - 
admuiiiualofi.  lupctviion,  lecreUrici  W)d  c!tik<,  (-nd  other  - 
report  the  toUJ  number  of  Sute  tfency  potitioni  utlfncd  to  ESEA 
Title  II.  This  fifute  should  include  til  personnel,  nc4  Juit  tho« 
whoK  ulirki  ue  lupporied  by  Federal  fundi.  Convert  the  ponltioni 
reported  in  Column  c  into  TuU-ttme  equivtlenti  and  cany  to  one 
dciinul  place.  Report  thii  figure  in  Column  d. 

FultTinte  Equivaknt:  To  compute  'TuU-timc  cquivalenti  <rTE)**  of 
p«ri-timi-  pcriunnel,  idd  the  total  number  of  hours  worked  per  week 
Ky  nil  part-time  paid  penonnel  and  divide  by  the  number  of 
hour*  in  your  full-time  work  week, 

t^jmple: 

4  emptoyeea  each  worked  30  houn  per  »,-eck  ■  80  houn 
3  employee*  each  worked  10  hou/a  per  week  »  30  hour^ 
100  houn 

One  hundred  (100)  houra  divided  by  40  or  the  number  houn  in 
your  week  equali  full-time  aquivalenti. 

Lint  1,  AdminlatrBton;  Include  thoae  profctaionala  who  are  reipon- 
(ible  for  such  program  management  fuiKtloni  ai  preparation  of 
furmi  and  eauMiihment  of  ptocedurca  for  program  opeiatlonj, 
dnwminalton  of  information,  and  ptepantivn  of  teporta. 

Ltnt  2,  SuP«rviaOfi:  Include  thOM  profeiaionali  who  deal  directly 
»iih  program  activitiei  luch  at  thoM  involving  aiaeasment  of 
rv'suurict,  development  and  tevition  of  atandaidt,  (election  and  ute 
of  materuli,  ihort  and  longe-rangc  planning  for  Iniiructional 
injteriali  and  ichool  media  center  development,  and  Inaervlce  tttlning. 

Lhm  3.  SwrttartM  and  Clerlta:  Self-eiplanatory. 

Line  4,  Oihev:  include  luch  perwnnel  aa  coniultanti,  other  Sute 
itiitf  in  reieaich  and  evaluation,  membcra  of  adviaoty  commltteca, 
TiNtal  and  itatiatical  prtionncl,  and  those  nonprofeaiional  employcca 
luch  at  truck  drivera  and  technicians  who  do  not  fall  into  the  cate- 
pory  of  Kcteuriea  and  clrtka. 

ISSIKUCTIONS  I  OR  COMPLETIMG  StCTION  B 

06|«ct  af  Expendituraa:  Report  by  object  claai  the  amount;  of  ei- 
pcnditurei  charged  to  ESEA  II  for  SEA  administrative  '^tisMiea. 
I  In  complttint  thiipvt.  tet  Rtvittd  UrguUfioni,  StcOon  it  7.26(4} 
for  dr/Uiition  of  txpfndituTtt.)  in  instances  whttt  in  (direct  coat  rate 
hJt  been  negotUlcd  with  the  Department  of  Uealthi  Education,  and 
v\elfare*t  Office  of  Grania  Administration  PoUcy,  and  a  c)Mr(e  is 
b^ini;  made  for  tui'h  cotli.  entet  on  tine  6,  the  rati  which  lua  been 
(Tttabbvh-d,  the  t>aie  to  which  it  is  apptie4.  t.p,  total  direct  eeaU, 
uluiei.  etc,  and  the  amount  of  the  charge.  Show  in  Remarlu  (he 
dale  on  which  the  rate  waa  approved. 

Line  7.  Funtfa  Tranaterred  t»  Local  EdwootioMl  Aftnetea  for 
Aaufnad  Fynetiona:  Report  toul  aicaunt  of  fun^  tranafCVed  to 
lot  a  I  cdurarwnji  agenciea  for  administration,  in  accord  witrl  Section 
Il7.3lta)  ol  the  reviled  Title  II  Regulations.  P^'-  M  report  on  thts 
ImL'  amounts  trsnsferred  for  acquititiona. 

36-t.33-BK>330S 


LVrte  B.  Grand  Total:  The  amount  reported  mutt  nut  cxtxed  S  prrient 
of  the  funda  allotted  to  the  SUte,  or  $50,000.  whiihcvei  it  greater. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  COMPLETING  SECTION  C 

Items  I  through  3:  School  LRtrarV  Haecurces.  TexttMoliv  and  Other 
(nstructlonel  Materiala:  Dennitioni  are  in  Section  117.1(1)  of  the 
revised  Title  II  Regulations.  Repott  the  totals  of  estimated  tons  for 
each  category  of  materials  included  to  approved  ippUcattons. 

Iter<i  4i  Report  smounti  approved  in  project  ipplicilions  for  ordering, 
processing,  cataloging,  Ind  delivery. 

ttem  B:  ToUl  ExpeitiiiltLvea:  Totit  must  not  exceed  Stale's  allotment. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  COMPLETING  SKCTION  0 

}.  Estimated  nepori  -  Enter  on  line  I  A,  column  c,  ihc  total  uf  all 
notifications  of  grant  swsrd  issued  by  the  U.S.  orricc  of  LduvjlCun 
for  the  flKiJ  year,  This  amount  should  equal  th<  SuioV  jlKilim-ni 
On  line  IB,  column  a,  show  the  total  e\pi-ndiiurc«  it*r  Nl.n<  j.lnuni' 
sttstion.  This  figure  should  sgrec  witN  the  cntr>  in  Svti«^n  H  8 
line  IB,  column  b,  enter  the  totsi  smounti  approved  Itir  Kk  jI  rdiuj- 
tional  agency  projects.  This  should  sgree  with  amou^ljl  reported  in 
Section  C  5. 

2.  Final  Rafiort  •  Complete  Section  B,  showing  amounts  actually 
disbUTMMl.  plus  chargea  for  indirect  coiU,  if  any,  in  the  sdminis- 
tntJon  of  the  program.  Enter  in  Section  0.  line  3A.  column  c,  the 
total  of  a&  gnnt  awards  bsued  by  the  U.S.  OtAct  of  Education 
for  the  Steal  yetr.  Enter  on  line  36.  column  a,  the  total  amount 
charged  for  administration.  The  toi^t amount  of  Feder^J  funds 
disbursed  to  vfndon  or  local  educational  agendes  for  cosi:i9€!:ned 
In  acootdanoe  «ith  approved  pto^cU  la  to  be  en^ed  on  line  3Bt 
column  b.  Total  these  amounts,  and  enter  on  line  IB.  column  c.  Thu 
Total  these  amounts,  and  enter  on  line  3B,  coluin,^  c.  This 
Tiguie  sliould  reprcKnt  the  Tinal  amount  charged  ta'  the  ESEA 
II  ptofttm  for  the  fucal  year  for  which  the  report  la  being 
made.  Oo  rwt  tnctode  any  ynltquideted  obtigaatont  in  thta 
rnoum.  All  obli«Mtona  imial  be  llquldeted  before  a  final 
report  ta  filed.  Record  the  difference  between  grant  swards 
and  eapenditttipes  on  line  3C,  column  c.  The  SUt:'s  grant 
award  for  the  fiscal  year  being  teported  upon  will  be  ri- 
,  dui-ed  by  the  amount  of  tl  e  unexpended  balance. 


3.  ftoviaed  Reftert:  If  the  Revised  R/^t  is  related  lo  a  DHFW  Audii 
Report,  enter  the  OHE\^  Audit  Co&lrol  Number  on  the  hne  pruvid<>d 
St  the  top  of  the  page.  Only  those  changes  wiMch  are  responsitf  lu 
the  tetliement  action  requested  by  the  U,S.  Office  of  IJuLition  jU' 
to  be  entered,  Complete  Sections  B  and  0  3,  tine  b.  column  j. 
if  the  requested  changes  involnAdmiTsisirstion  'fkpendttutts. 
Changes  In  program  eipeoditutcs  should  t3  entarcd  tn  Secaon 
D  3,  Una  B,  column  b.  The  Sute's  grant  sward  t\M  t/^x  fiscal  year 
herein  repotted  upon  will  be  adjusted  lo  reflect  an:<  difference 
between  the  uneipended  balance  as  shown  on  the  Fini^  Report 
and  the  uneipended  balance  as  shown  on  the  Revised  Re|«ort. 
In  line  D,  ch^^  whethes  the  itvtsion  in  expenditures  has  been 
reflected  in  the  teports  lequired  under  the  OE  Utter  of  Oedit 
^stem  lOE  Form  3327.  Qumttrty  Rtport  of  tudioidual  Gfntt} 
If  thi4  actioa  hu  been  uken,  a  copy  of  the  adjusted  repart 
shouli,>  be  submitted  with  the  cipenditure  report  If  it  has  not 
been  ditiCt  the  report  should  )yt  revised  as  soon  as  potslbk'and 
a  copy  sft^t  to  the  Oivttion  V/  State  ^gcno  Cooperation. 
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Senator  Pkix.  This  concludes  todaj^'s  liearings.  The  subcommittee 
will  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

[^Vliereupon,  at  12. -26  o'clock  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  recessed 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair,] 


EDUCATION  LEGISLATION,  1973 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1973  and 
Better  Schools  Act  of  1973 


U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Education 
OF  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 

Washington,  D,C, 
The  subcommittco  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  6202, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon,  Claiborne  Pell  (subcommittee 
chairman)  presiding. 
Present:  Senators  Pell  and  Javits, 

Senator  Pell.  The  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  will 
come  to  order. 

Today  we  meet  to  discuss  the  administration's  special  revenue-shar- 
ing bill,  S.  1319,  These  hearings  are  held  specifically  at  the  request 
of  the  administration  who  has  suggested  the.  witnesses  we  will  nave 
txxiay,  I  would  hope  that  today's  witnesses  would  discuss  with  us 
the  reasons  they  support  revenue  sharing  as  found  in  S.  1319  if. 


More  importantly,  what  educational  benefits  will  accrue  to  the 
youngsterjii  m  the  schools  through  this  method  of  funding? 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  our  first  witness,  Mr.  John  Lucas, 
president,  Associatio:i  of  School  Business  Officials* 

STATEMOT  OF  JOHN  T.  LTJCAS,  PRESIDENT,  ASSOCIATION  OF 
SCHOOL  BUSINESS  OFFICIAIS 

Mr,  Lucas,  Mr,  Chairman,  it  is  ci:,rtainly  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
speak  to  you  this  morning  as  president  of  the  A/^sociation  of  School 
Business  Officials,  Our  concern  rests  largely  with  the  Support  of  the 
vehicle  by  which  Federal  funds  are  transmitted  to  schools.  We  feel 
the  intent  and  concept  that  is  found  in  the  bill  (S,  1319)  is  an  exceed- 
inrfy  more  efficient  means  by  whidi  Federal  funds  can  be  distributed 
to  State  and  local  school  districts. 

The  Association  of  School  Business  Officials  is  made  up  of  people 
in  State  and  local  scliool  offices,  who  are  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  administering  the  funds,  I  think  our  experience  would 
indicate  that  the  duplicity  and  overlapping  that  exists  wi?,hin  the 
categorical  aid  programs  that  have  been  developed  over  th^  x^ast  sev- 
eral years  di^velop  an  exceedingly  large  waste  factor. 
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So  consequently  we  believe  that  a  bill  such  as  the  Better  Schools 
Act  could  reduce  that  duplicity  and  waste  and  could  develop  a  more 
efficient  method  by  w^hich  more  of  the  education  dollai*s  a/ppropriated 
could  be  utilized  for  their  stated  purpose. 

I  would  like  to  cite  just  a  couple  of  circumstances  for  you;  tlie  first 
having  to  do  with  indirect  costs  and  what  I  feel  is  the  niequity  that 
is  developed  by  indirect  costs,  not  carried  by  categorical  aid  sujDport. 
I  have  cited  in  my  prepared  statement  the  school  district  of  ths  city  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.  You  will  observe  that  they  ar.e  now  dealing  with  some 
95  separate  federally  funded  projects  with  37  titles. 

In  this  school  district  their  experience  has  been  that  it  is  necessary 
to  support  Federal  funding,  with  local  funds  in  approximately  24 
percent  of  the  funds  received.  These  indirect  costs  are  not  recoverable 
under  the  existing  Federal  regulations  which  we  feel  are  over- 
restrictive. 

In  addition,  they  have  an  independent  study,  conducted  by  the  firm 
of  Peat,  Marwick  and  Mitchell,  which  has  verified  the  level  of  indirect 
cost  that  is  involved  in  the  administration  of  the  categorical  aid  proj- 
ects, in  which  tliey  participate. 

There  is  a  second  indirect  cost  which  is  much  more  difficult  to  estab- 
lish; however,  every  school  district  is  faced  with  a  gearin/r  up  process 
and  a  phasing  out  process  on  categorical  aid  projects,  vJttually  none 
of  wliich  is  recoverable.  Many  timefi  these  arc  extremely  difficult  and 
awkward  costs  to  absorb. 

School  districts  that  can  generate  local  funds  to  administer  cate- 
gorical aids  are  largely  those  that  participate.  School  districts  which 
would  be  best  served  by  Federal  funds  are  frequently  least  able  to  find 
the  local  matching  funds.  School  districts  that  have  a  low  tax  base,  are 
frequently  those  that  the  Federal  categorical  aids  are  designed  to 
ser  ye,  and  they  are  also  thos^^  that  are  least  capable  of  pro^dding  the 
matching  funds. 

I  would  suggest  \i:hat  you  examine  the  concept  of  indii^t  costs,  md 
the  formulas  that  determine  the  indirect  costs  allowable  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  act. 

Second,  and  also  to  support  the  same  concept,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  local  school  districts  and  States  liave  been  placed  under  a  mandate, 
if  you  will,  from  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  via  the  Rodrigiiez  c[isg^ 
to  resolve  a  virtually  irresolvable  problem.  They  are  to  redistribute 
the  tax  wealth  within  the  State  so  that  local  school  districts  can  pro- 
vide an  equal  opportunity  for  each  of  the  youngsters  within  those 
States. 

Most  States  arc  finding  this  to  be  an  exceedingly  difficult  position. 

The  easy  route  is  simply  to  provide  a  least  common  denominator 
approach;  to  existing  revenues^  which  tends  to  frustrate  good  educa- 
tion. School  districts  on  the  State  and  local  level  are  now  faced  with 
tlie  difficult  problem  of  providing  equal  educational  opportunity  for 
kids  based  upon  equivalent  local  revenue;  however,  they  are  without 
the  ro<?ourcos  to  provide  the  additional  revenue  to  do  the  job. 

I  think  our  position  would  be  that  Federal  categorical  aids,  be 
they  the  Better  Schools  Act  or  those  which  presently^  exist,  should 
recognize  the  tot4il  cost  of  the  projects  and  not  simply  the  direct  costs 
defined  by  the  projects. 
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I  would  s«g<;est  tliat  tlie  definition  of  tlxe  purposes  of  Federal  school 
funds  be  defined  as  bi-oacliy  as  possible.  This  would  best  serve  those 
school  districts  which  have  tlie  least  local  revenue  avaihible  to  them. 

Our  position  in  summary  is  simply  to  support  the  concept  of  this 
bill.  We  feel  that  it  is  much  more  ailectiou  and  a  much  more  elli- 
cient  means  by  which  Fedei*al  funds  could  be  di.stributed. 

Senator  Pkll,  Thank  you.  I  think  we  all  agree  that  the  whole  pur- 
ix>se  of  education  is  to  benefil,  the  yonngstei's,  increase  the  quality  of 
their  education,  increase  their  knowledgejn  the  direetionsi  that  goveru- 
.ment,  be  it  local  /government,  State  or  Federal"  responsibility,  feels  is 
in  the  right  direction. 

What  benefits  do  you  see  accruing  to  the  youngsters  from  this  change, 
rather  than  the  one  accruing  to* you,  ease  of  administration? 

Mr,  Lucas,  I  feel  that  tlie  youngsters  will  benefit  by  a  moi-e  efficient 
use  of  the  school  dollars  that  the  Federal  Government  piwides.  1 
wo»ild  suggest  that  a  significant  percentage  of  Federal  funds  must  be 
matched  oy  local  funds  in  order  to  adequately  administer  them.  In 
cases  where  there  aro  indigent  school  districts,  this  simply  is  not 
possible. 

Senator  Pell.  If  yon  have  a  school  board  which  is  not  sympathetic  to 
the  problems  of  the  handicanped,  or  one  of  the  other  categoricaJ  pro- 
grams, and  there  may  be  only  three  oi*  four  youngsters  who  fall  into 
that  categoiy,  svhat  is  to  prevent  them  f i*om  deciding  not  to  spend 
these  funds  for  these  purposes.  Do  you  believe  this  will  be  proper  for 
the  local  school  board  for  ease  of  administration  to  wipe  that  group 
out  and  move  on  to  others  for  the  sake  of  efficiency? 

i\fr,  Lucas,  Certainly  not.  I  did  not  mean  to  infuv  that  by  anything 
I  stated. 

Senator  Pell,  I  know  you  did  not.  Do  you  not  think  this  would  in- 
evitably happen 

Mr,  Lucas.  No,  I  think  that  in  the  main  school  districts  around  the 
country  are  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  kids  within  their  responsibility, 
I  thinfe  at  both  the  Federal  and  State  level,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
be  requirements  to  meet  certain  needs  that  are  extraordinary.  It  may 
Very  well  co.st  10  times  as  nmch  to  educate  a  child  who  is  physically 
handicapped  as  one  who  is  not. 

Consequently,  a  reaniroment  from  Stale  or  Federal  authoi'ities  would 
bo  necessary  to  stimulate  and  or  to  guarantee  educaton  in  those  special 
cases, 

Sena'lor  Pell,  But  if  you  have  a  requirement  for  ceitain  categories 
of  yoivngst^rs  to  be  educated  with  cerhiin  criteria,  that  is  just  an- 
other way  of  providing  for  categorical  programs, 

Mr,  Lucas,  Precisely,  However,  I  am  r-igi^'e&ting  that  the  value  of 
the  vehicle — S.  1319 — is  that  it  reduces  a  signifiGant  number,  somewhat 
over  30  actc^,  into  about  five  categorical  aids,  I  feci  however,  very 
strongly  that  it  is  necessary  to  federally  subsidize  beyond  the  five  cate- 
gorical aids,  if  we  are  to  approach  the  problem  or  reU^ving  the  rather 
regressive  circumstances  round  at  the  State  and  local  levels,  in  the 
property  tax  and  the  local  sales  tax. 

Such  funds,  added  to  ihe  categorical  aids  as  defined  in  the  Better 
Schools  Act,  would  begin  to  provide  tax  relief  for  the  States  and  local 
school  ^districts  and  would  also  be  beneficial  in  providing  improved 
quality  for  the  total  school  population. 
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You  see,  as  we  define  categorical  aid  for  specific  ^rroups  of  cliildren, 
we  are  dealing  with  a  relatively  small  majority  of  tht?  total.  The  prob- 
lem of  funding  education  for  all  of  the  youngsters  rests  heavily  on 
local  sources,  and  those  sources  are  inevitably  the  local  property  and 
sales  tax.  In  States  and  communities  where  the  voter,  by  referendum, 
has  an  oppoitunity  to  approve  or  disapprove  such  taxes,  they  arc 
overwhelmingly  defeating  those  issues.  Consequently  the  qualiltj^  of 
education  is  being  depressed  as  an  end  process. 

Senator  Pell.  I  think  you  are  right  there.  I  think  education  is  be- 
coming a  less  popular  word  across  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  Na- 
tion. Simply  look  at  the  results  of  the  bond  issues  for  proof  of  that. 
We  in  the  Federal  Government  face  a  certain  problem.  Do  we  raise 
money  and  then  simply  turn  it  over  to  State  and  local  officials,  some 
of  whom  are  excellent  and  some  of  whom  are  not,  for  spending.  Rather 
than  tiiai^  perhaps  we  should  widen  the  base,  let  thm^  have  the  tax 
base  a]id  take  the  responsibility.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  that? 

Mr.  Lucas.  You  are  referring  to  revenue  sharing? 

Senator  Pell.  No.  Perhaps  the  Federal  Government  should  tum 
over  to  tlie  States  and  localities,  certain  bases  of  taxes,  and  let  them  do 
botlx  taxing  and  spending.  What  bothei-s  some  of  us  in  the  Congress 
is  the  idea  of  taxing  and  tnen  turning  the  money  over  without  controls. 
In  that  case  we  act  really  as  a  tax  collector  for  the  local  communities. 

Mr.  LuaAS.  Of  course  I  feel  that  the  most  efficient  and  the  least  re- 
gres5:iive  tax  is  the  Federal  income  tax.  If  a  portion  of  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  could  be  returned  to  th^  States  xind/or  local  communities 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  locally  regressive  taxes,  I  think  that 
it  would  both  ?>3rve  that  purpose  and  improve  the  quality  of  education, 
perhaps  by  the  most  efficient  means  by  which  it  can  be  accomplished. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  veiT  mncli  indeed  for  your  statement. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  John  T.  Lucas  follows :] 
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Chaii':na:i  -  Mor.\bor:3  of  rlie  Senate  Education  Sub-Conuuittcc . 
It  is  ir.clced  an  honor,  and  a  privilege  for  me,   in  behalf  of  ^the 
Gppro:-:in";ato  4,000  ner.^bcrs  of  the  Association  of  School  Business 
Officialj  (ASBO)  to  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  subruit  to 
you  a  stateir.ent  which  has  as  its  purpose  'chat  of  supporting  the 

intor.t  end  conc><:;nt  outlined  in  the  proposed  "Better  School.o  Aid 

i 

Act",   if  it  wore  adequately  funded.     As  President  of  ASBO,  I 
speak  as      representative  of  school  business  officials,  whose 
vital  ir.anacjer.icnt  responsibilities  include  budgeting,  purchasing, 
accounting,  disbursement,  warehousing,  personnel,  insurance, 
school  food  services,  transportation,  school  buildings,  and 
real  estate  (school  site  acquisition  and  disposal). 

ASBO,  as  an  organiization,  has  sought  by  design  to  position  itself 
outside     t}ie  arena  of  educational  policy  formation  at  the  national 
level  until  recently.     The  dramatic  increase  in  Federal  Categorical 
Authorization  and  Funding  of  Education  Programs  has  caused  us  tc 
re-examine  our  professional  posture,  purpose  and  future  activities. 
In  short        every  educational  program,  whether  it  be  state,  local, 
federal  or  private  foundation  funded  —  impacts  upon  school  business 
officialsll     Each  is  separate,  uniq\,ie  in  design,  complete  with 
appiication  format,  evaluation,  financial  accounting,  etc.  However, 
each  has  the  goal,'  objective  or  purpose,  if  you  will,  of  contributing 
to  a  better  edv.cation  of  the  school  children  of  the  nation. 
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Appropriationj  for  categorical  progrons  should  be  sufficient  to 
proviJo  loi*  federal  program  outcomes  expected  from  parents  and 
taxpayer u.     Suiiicioncy  requires  that  ail  program  costs  be  funded 
if  the  progra:r,  is  intended  to  meet  the  categorical  objectives  of 
congress. and  federal  agencies.    When  school  districts  and  states 
are  required  to  provide  ''matching  funds"  either  on  a  direct  or 
indirect  cost  basis,  the  economically  disadvantaged  school  dis- 
tiricts  and  states  cannot  participate  —  the  poor  get  poorer  and 
the  rich  get  richer* 

There  is  great  need  for  program  consideration.     For  example,  look 
at  the  school  district  of  Memphis,  Tennessee  —  140,000  pupils, 
5,500  teachers,  and  4,500  other  personnel.     Last  year,  under 
n;ind  you  1^  different  Public  Laws,  and  2^  Titles  therein,  the 
system  operated  £5  different  Federally  PVinded  Projects  —  with 

-■r 

approximately  $19.5  million.     The  dollars  were  indeed  great  to 
have  as  a  supplement  —  but  it  cost  Memphis  to  spend  the  federal 

dollari I     What  do  I  mean  by  that  statement?    There  is  no  way, 

j 

within  the  current,;'  overly  restrictive  federal  regulations  and 
state  guide lines'^tnat  a  school  district  can  plan  for  and  cover 
and  claim  all  costs  incident  to  the  administration  of  current 
multi-categorical  federally  funded  programs.     Small  school  dis- 
tricts tend  to  be  in  an  even  more  difficult  position  in  recovering 
full  costs. 

-  2  - 
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Nci-x-owly  conceived  categorical  programs  should  not  continue 
indefinitely.     A  prograiu  should  have  specific  objectives  with 
measurable  outcomes.     When  these  outcomes  are  met,   the  program 
should  be  discontinued  and,  as  necessary,  new  ones  initiated. 
On  the  other  hand/   federal  revenues  are  required  for  more 
broadly  conceived  programs  and  for  general  operations. 

Sharing  revenues  of  the  United  States  with  the  state  and  local 
educational  agencies  is  essential  to  a  sound  fiscal  policy  for 
education.     Regressive  sales  and  property  taxes  cannot  concinue 
to  be  the  major  source  o£  r*3Venue  for  the  education  of  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  students  in  America.     The  in- 
equities in  application  of  the  property  tax  has  led  to  an 
estimated  52  suits  in  state  and  federal  courts  in  31  states, 
and  since  August,  1971,  federal  state  courts  in  California, 
Texas,  Wyoming,  Michigan,  Minnesota^  Kansas,  Arizona-  as  well 
as  New  Jersey,   struck  down  the  property  tax  for  school  financ- 
ing.    The  federal  income  tax  is  yielding  such  a  large  shore  of 
tax  receipts  of  all  types  in  the  United  States  that  it  provided 
the  only  practical  source  of  r.^^venue  for  education  if  local 
regressive  taxes  are  to  be  reduced  as  they  should  be  in  most 
states- 
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Kow/  vhere  ere  we?     We  are  at  the  crossroads  of  either  s-upport- 
i2ig  continued  prolif ication  of  categorical  aid  to  education  or 
consolidating  programs  into  a  "service  delivery  vehicle'*  like 
"The  Berter  Schools  .Aid  Act",  followed  by  a  strong  effort  to 
achieve  adequate  ievels  of  funding. 

Thank  you. 


-  4 
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Seniitor  Pru..  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Alfred  McElroy.  cliairnian. 
National  Advisory  Council  on  tlie  Education  of  Disadvaiitagod  Chil- 
dren. 

Senator  Javits.  Beff>n'-  Mr.  McElroy  starts,  let  hia  say  tivxt  lie  has 
a  very  distinguished  board,  of  whom  some  d'^/cuo  meinbei^  are  well 
known  to  me,  notably  Maurice  Tvoscnfeld,  chairn>an  of  tlie  board  of 
Equitable  Bag  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  of  course,  Dr.  Dr-Mat'co,  who  is  a 
very  well-known  New  Yorker,  of  Finch  College.  T  jiist  vliought  thi? 
committee  should  note  that  in  terms  of  the  background  oi  the  orgiV 
nization  for  which  Mr.  McElroy  speaks, 

STATEMErrr  or  alpred  z.  Mcelmy.  chaieman,  national 

ABVISOKY  COUNCIL  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  DISADVANTAGED 
CHILDKEN 

Mr.  McElroy,  Thank  you.  Senator  Javits,  and  thanlv  you,  Mr. 
Chairman, 

Mrc  Cliairman,  my  name  is  Alfred  Z.  McElroy,  and  I  am  cliairman 
of  the  (President's)  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of 
Disadvantaged  Children. 

The  NACEDC  is  the  statutory^  pr^l^s'uientially  appointed  counr'il 
charged  with  the  review  and  evaluation  of  programs  until  title  I 
ESEA  and  other  fedei-ally  funded  programs  serving  disadvantaged 
children,  'including  the  poor,  handicapped,  delinquent,  migrant  and 
other  children  found  to  be  educationally  deprived.  Our  Council  budget 
is  drawn  from  title  I  ESEA  fimds  and' our  15  UTembers  include  educa- 
tional professionals  from  every  level  of  the  education  process,  a  juve- 
nile court  judge,  civic  leadei's,  businessmen,  five  women  and  significant 
representation  from  black,  Spanish  spefiking,  appalachian,  oriental, 
and  othei*  minority  and  othnic  comniunities  across  America.  In  the  in- 
terest of  conserving  time,  I  have  attached  to  my  testimony  a  list  of  the 
NACEDC  membei^ship,  including  their  occupational  and  geogmphic 
backgrounds  and  terms  of  service. 

The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  of  1972  has  greatly  sti-ength- 
ened  the  existing  21  Presidential  councils,  by  guaranteeing  st.afT  and 
financial  support  as  well  as  statutory  independence.  In  addition.  Pub- 
lic I^w  91-230,  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  required  our 
members  to  have  staggered  3-yeai'  terms.  Therefore,  at  this  time,  due 
to  applicable  legislations,  our  Council  enjoys  a  national  perspective  of 
professional  educators  and  interested  laymen  with  tlie  guaranteed 
protection  of  tenns  of  office  and  a  statutory  obligation. 

This  is  important  to  note  at  this  time,  because  our  testimony  which 
.follows  is  a  positive  statement  about  concepts  and  contents  of  the 
Better  Schools  Act,  Our  Council  has  always  taken  a  constructive  role 
with  regard  to  pending  legislative  and  regulatory  alternatives  for 
compensatory  education. 

Wo  have  determined  through  experience  what  we  feel  the  minimum 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  to  be  with  regard  to  tlie  educationally 
disadvantaged,  and  we  repoi-tod  those  findings  in  our  1973  annual 
report.  The  folder  we  have  provided  to  you  contains  bur  reports,  and 
a  study  of  the  Better  Schools  Act  which  we  prepared  for  Secretary 
Weinberger  for  a  June  meeting  this  year.  We  have  made  this  full 
package  available  to  your  staff  on  a  periodic  basis,  including  the  min- 
utes of  our  frequent  meetings. 
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i  here  is  a  wide  ranprti  of  legislative  alternativos  in  tlie  House  nnd 
Senate  at  this  time,  and  the  Council  is  coniparin/x  its  niininnini  man- 
dates Avith  each  individual  piece  of  logislatioKi.  You  have  asked  us 
heiv>  to  express  our  views  on  the  a(huinistration's  l^ettcr  School  Act, 
S.  1310,  and  Senator  Javits'  bill,  State  Education  Finance  Assistance 
Act  of  1973,  S.  1900. 

In  February  the  Council  testified  in  depth  before  the  General  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  of  the  House  on  IT.R.  GO.  an  extension  of  the 
ESEA  until  1978,  and  introduced  the  Council's  minimum  mandates  at 
that  time. 

The  Council  spent  its  report  year  visitin^r  ^y\th  parents,  profes- 
sionals, local  and  Stato>  administrators  and  Federal  oflicials  leaniing 
what  they  thought  to  be  the  minimum  components  of  a  good  com- 
pensatory education  ciToii.  Using  this  information  as  the  Council 
made  its  site  visits,  the  Council  developed  a  list  of  requirements  which 
they  wou],d  use  in  order  to  evaluate  the  pending  legislative  alternatives. 
For  your  convenience,  I  will  list  them  at  this  time: 

The  NACEDC  recommends  tliat  any  compensatory  education  ef- 
fort contain — 

1.  A  comparability  of  services  requirement,  io  insure  that  local 
moneys  Kro  not  supplanted  by  Federal  funds. 

2.  Dist.rictwido  parent  advisory  councils,  to  insure  local  account- 
ability among  the  parents  of  the  children  to  be  served. 

3.  Public  information  access,  in  order  to  provide  appropriate  data 
to  the  public  to  properly  evaluate  the  success  of  tlu^  program,  so  long 
as  individual  student  pi'ivacy  is  respected  with  regard  to  specific 
information. 

4.  A  nonpublic  school  bypass,  to  provide  relief  in  eases  where  the 
Assistant  Secretai*y  determines  that  a  district  has  failed  to  ])rovide 
compai'able  services  to  children  enrolled  in  the  pinvatii  schools,  or 
wliere  State  laws  prohibit  such  service. 

5.  Migrant  progi*am  guarantees,  to  provide  the  nearly  500,000  mi- 
grant children  equal  educational  opportunity  through  maximum  use 
of  the  unifonn  migrant  record  transfer  system, 

6.  Enforcement  procedures,  to  ])rovide  services  to  children  when 
thei*e  is  a  breakdow^n  in  the  State-Federal  delivery  system, '^and  to 
pi'ovido  compensation  to  the  Federal  Government  for  misspent  funds. 

7.  Fiscal  audits  and  maintenance  of  effort,  to  monitor  the  accurate 
expenditure  of  funds  according  to  the  law\  and  to  insure  the  supple- 
menting, and  not  supplanting  of  local  funds  w^ith  Federal  resources. 

8.  Concentration  of  funda,to  maximize  the  use  of  the  limited  dollars 
available  so  that  significant  gains  in  performance  of  the  children  is 
noted. 

9.  Maintenance  of  local  initiative,  to  develop  prograjins  which  meet 
the  specific  educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived  children,  as 
long  as  parents  of  affected  children  have  been  actively  involved  in  the 
needs  assessment  and  the  o])eration  and  evaluation  of  the  progmm. 

10.  Desegregation  guidelines,  so  that  school  districts  which  are  en- 
gaged in  the  administration  of  desegregation  pJans  can  serve  tlie  par- 
ticipating children  without  unnecessary  resegregation. 

11.  Program  ixiviews,  wliich  pronde  technical  assistance  and  exper- 
tise to  the  local  administrators  and  States,  while  jj'nsuring  that  audits 
properly  reflect  legislated  intent. 


After  examining  the  Bett<3r  Scliools  Act,  as  we  did  when  we  prepared 
a  study  for  the  Secrotary  of  Department  of  Hoaltl^,  Education,  and 
Wefare,  Caspar  Weinberger,  delineating  oar  points  of  agreement  and 
points  of  departure  with  recommendation.^;  for  improvement,  we  dis- 
covered that  an  objective  i^view  illustrated  that  most  of  our  minimum, 
requirements  were  contained  in  the  bill. 

Wo  feel  that  some  progress  has  been  made  in  modifying  those  sec- 
tions which  were  omitted.  We  have  just  learned  that  negotiations  have 
been  f niitful  on  the  issue  of  parent  involvement,  and  that  an  adminis- 
tration supported  amendment  is  being  introduced  this  week  strength- 
ening parent  involvement  with  parent  advisory  council  structuivs,  by 
legislatively  mandating  th^i  v  existence  in  H.R.  69. 

There  are  other  items  which  we  are  discussing  in  the  Bettor  Schools 
Act  and  whi^ih  wo  feel  need  revision.  The  migrant  program  is  deficient 
and  needlessly  competes  with  State  programs  for  neglected  and  de- 
pendent children.  The  nonpviblic  schty)l  bypass  needs  strengthening  to 
include  a  provision  for  circumstances  in  which  State  law  prohibits 
such  service.  Program  reviews  and  technical  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral level  in  compensatory  programs  are  not  discussed  in  the  Better 
Schools  Act. 

In  iwiewing  the  Better  Schools  Act  further,  Council  members  noted 
that  whereas  the  act  provides  for  local  educational  agencies  to  mee^^ 
comparability  requirements,  evaluations  and  concentmtion  of  funds, 
the  act  lacks  a  precise  provision  that  would  insure  maintenance  of 
effort. 

The  Council  .applauds  the  Bettei'  Schools  Act  for  its  realization  of 
the  importance  of  necessary  compo^nents  to  pr/>tect  the  educationally 
neglected  child.  A  maintenance  of  effort  provision  would  insure  that 
previous  levels  of  State  and  local  funding  for  education  are  main- 
tained and  are  not  reduced  or  replaced  by  Federal  fimds.  However, 
without  the  maintensince  of  effort  provision,  funds  directed  tow^*Td 
compensatory  education  could  be  greatly  reduced. 

The  inclusion  of  the  maintenance  of  effort  provision  within  the 
Better  Schools  Act  wouW  enlarge  the  definition  of  noncompliance. 
The  Council  commends  the  Better  Schools  Act  for  its  stiff  penaltfes 
for  noncompliance;  how^^ver^a  maintenance  of  effort  provision  would 
strengthen  the  implejmentation  of  the  act  and  the  uso  of  Federal 
moneys  for  national  concerns  with  local  program  designs. 

I'he  second  sentence  of  section  0(b)  j  line  2  on  page  18  of  the  Better 
Schools  Act  should  be  amendc-l  by  striking  out  the  "period"  adding  a 
"comma"  and  inserting  "local  educational  agencies  funds  earmarked 
for  educatioti  will  not  be  up?d  otherwise  once  Federal  funds  are 
appropriated." 

However,  the  makn  issues  which  the  Council  has  learned  con- 
tribute to  a  successful  compensatory  pfogram  are  included  in  the 
Better  Schools  Act,  in  fact,  10  of  the  11  requirements  we  have  estab- 
lished are  present. 

In  the  interest  of  conserving  your  valual.sle  hearing  time,  I  will  not 
delve  into  the  details  of  our  Better  Schools  Act  study,  which  you  can 
read  at  your  convenience. 

In  summation,  these  are  the  points  of  agreement  we  share  with  the 
Better  Schools  Act: 
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STATE  ROLE 

The  Council  concurs  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Better  Schools  Act 
that  the  Federal  role  in  the  education  of  American  children  is  to  as- 
sist the  State  and  local  communities  in  areas  of  special  national  con- 
cern. It  is  critical  that  the  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Government 
include  sharing  of  the  costs  with  the  States  and  local  communities  for 
these  goals,  and  that  the  Federal  funds  be  tlie  catalytic  agent  stimulat- 
ing State  activity. 

According  to  State  title  I  coordinators,  only  13  States  fund  com- 
pensatory education  programs  from  their  own  resources  at  this  time. 
The  State  expenditure  this  year  is  $350,000  less  than  the  State  con- 
tribution last  year,  decline  of  20  percent.  Tlie  fiscal  year  1973  spend- 
ing level  by  all  13  States  is  $147,976,993.^ 

The  1973  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children  has  a  recommendation  deal- 
ing with  incentives  for  State  expenditures  in  its  school  finance  section, 
pages  68-75.  I  specifically  refer  you  to  page  74  for  a  discussion  of  a 
proposal  for  a  matching  system  for  compensatory  education  funding. 

EDUCATIONAL  TOOGltAMS  FOR  DISADVAKTAGED  CinLDREN  AS  A  PRIORITY 

The  Council  has  determined  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  such  steps  SiS  are  needed  to  ensure  that  aid  to  edu- 
cational programs  for  d5$advaiitaged  children  as  a  priority  is  inviola- 
bly provided  and  legislatively  guaranteed  as  a  first  priority.  The 
Better  Schools  Act  doss  that. 

CONSOLIDATIiiN' 

The  Coimcil  is  in  agreement  that  consolidation  of  some  existing 
grant  programs  which  serve  educationally  deprived  children  is  appro- 
priate, as  is  a  consolidation  of  other  related  education  programs. 

This  is  one  area  in  which  the  administration  has  provided  leader- 
ship and  has  generated  a  bipartisan  response.  At  issue  now  is  which  of 
the  Chinese  menu  of  alternatives  and  combinations  would  most  effec- 
tively serve  the  children. 

As  thG  permutations  will  be  very  fluid  in  the  next  few  months,  we 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  extended  to  us  by  your  staff  to  work 
with  you  to  iron  out  tlie  details  of  the  best  consolidation  plan  for 
maximum  effectiveness. 

However,  the  Council's  attitude  at  this  time  favors  a  move  to  grant 
consolidation. 

cooNrnvE  skills 

The  75  percent  emphasis  in  the  cognitive  skills  mandated  by  the 
Better  Schools  Act  is  in  tun^  with  the  desires  of  parents  of  disadvan- 
taged children.  Oregon  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Dr. 
Dale  Parnell,  has  stated  in  nis  recent  testimony  to  the  General  Sub- 
committee on  Education  in  the  House  that,  "We  emphasize  basic  skills 
because  the  students  who  master  them  develop  pnde  and  a  positive 
self-image,  and  because  they  are  the  prerequisites  to  all  other 
learning." 
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Tha  Council  agrees  with  both  the  parents  and  the  administrators  on 
this  issue,  and  again  we  see  an  area  lu  which  the  Better  Scliools  Act  is 
in  tuno  with  current  educational  preference. 

CONCEKTOATION 

Concentration  requirements  of  the  Better  Schools  Act  are  stricter 
than  in  ESEA,  and  the  Council  favors  this  tough  approach.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  leave  out  children  needing  service,  especially  when  merely  40 
percent  ibf  those  eligible  receive  such  compensatory  services  at  this 
time.  However,  we  expect  to  see  a  correlated  revising  of  the  attainment 
of  the  children  to  be  served  so  significantly  afi  to  make  this  emphasis 
worth  it.  Local  districts  which  have  concentrated  to  this  degree  are 
more  successful  with  their  pro^^rams  than  those  in  which  the  services 
are  dissipated  among  more  children.  Schools  which  concentrate  heavily 
can  spend  upwards  of  $250  extra  per  child  for  compensatory  services. 

ELioTBiLrrr 

The  Better  Schools  Act  not  only  raises  the  income  level  for  eligibil- 
ity, but  according  to  Secretary  Weinberger's  testimony,  it  also  takes 
into  account  the  Orshansky  index,  which  realistically  takes  note  of 
family  size  in  the  determination  of  poverty  status^ 

Raising  the  income  level  to  the  Orshansky  index  for  the  purposes  of 
eligibility  yields  a  minimum  allocation  per  child,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  estimates,  of  $250, 
This  allocation  is  a  sufficient  supplement  to  district  spending  to  do  a 
creditable  job  in  raising  the  educational  attainment  of  disadvantaged 
children.  But  it  is  just  a  l)eginning. 

The  Better  Schools  Act  remaircs  the  use  of  the  most  recent  data 
available  to  the  Secretary,  and  we  assume  that  he  will  use  the  1970 
census  data,  even  with  its  technical  drawbacks.  The  Council  feels  that 
use  of  the  1970  census  data  is  the  most  appropriate  at  tliis  time. 

NONPUBLIC  SCirOOL  BYPASS  PROVISION 

The  Better  Sdiools  Act  does  have  a  section  whi^h  provides  an  al- 
ternative for  nonpublic  schools  in  those  States  where  State  laws 
prohibit  serving  the  children  in  attendance.  The  National  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children  has  asked  for  a 
similar^  although  more  comprehensive  bypass  provision.  The  exact  pro- 
vision we  requested  is  now  among  the  amendments  to  H.R.  69  which 
was  passed  unanimously  by  the  House  Geixeral  Subcommittee  on 
Education.  However,  it  ?s  worth  noting  that  the  Better  Schools  Act 
has  set  the  pace  for  si?eh  a  provision. 

FORWARD  FmiDIITO 

The  Better  Schools  Act  has  a  section  mandating  advance  funding. 
As  a  Council  we  join  the  chorus  of  voices  which  plead  with  you  for  an 
endorsement  of  this  provision. 
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INTERSTATE  A0RFJ:MENTS 

Miicli  of  tlie  compensatory  education  effort  must  be  done  with 
regional  understanding  and  cooperation.  This  is  especially  important 
for  children  of  agricultural  migrants  who  often  attend  schools  in  two 
or  more  States  diiring  1  academic  year.  Without  interstate  coopera- 
tion and  agreements,  the  provision  of  coordinated,  sequential,  ade- 
quate education  for  tliese  children  is  close  to  hnpossible, 

rUBIJC  IN'rOitHATTON 

We  find  it  esjxjcially  impoi^tant  tliat  the  Better  Schools  Act  lias 
included  a  provision  tliat  State  education  agencies  shall  publish  their 
plan  for  the  distribution  of  funds  available  to  them  and  that  records 
be  available  to  tlie  nublic.  The  new  administration  supported  amend- 
ment for  parent  advisory  coiincils  also  includes  a  section  on  public 
information  access  for  tliesp,  parents, 

PARENT  IXVOLVEJVIENT 

Although  originally  omitted  from  the  Better  School  Act,  we  have 
just  learned  that  an  amendment  to  IT.R,  GD  is  being  offered  at  this 
time  witli  adininistration  support  wliich  requires  a  legislative  man- 
date for  districtwide  parent  advisory  councils.  From  the  days  when 
I  was  chairman  of  tlie  Parent  Involvement  Subcommittee  in  1970,  the 
Council  has  been  actively  interested  in  the  Federal  mandate  for  par- 
<int  involvement. 

Parent  involyemeiit  of  parents  of  affected  children  with  the  parent 
advisory  council  s)iructiire  produces  optimal  performance  by  the  chil- 
dren served,  Evidejiec  demonstrates  this  phenomenon,  and  i  refer  you 
to  our  annual  reports  and  Better  Schools  Act  study  for  further  details. 

The  new  administration  supported  amendment  to  H,R.  69  is  a  gen- 
uine breaktlirough  for  title  I  children.  It  requires  that  there  be  a  dis- 
trict parent  advisory  council,  a  majority  of  whom  are  parents  of  chil- 
dren to  be  ser\^ed.  The  local  education  agencies  jfnust  jrive  the  mandated 
parent  advisory  council  responsibility  for  advising  it  on  the  planning, 
implementation,^  and  evaluation  of  the  title  I  program.  The  local 
education  a^^encies  must  provide  reasonable  access  to  public  informa- 
tion according  to  regulations  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  This 
is  the  strongest  mandate  for  a  parent  advisory  council  to  date. 

There  are  even  more  detailed  amendments  describing  parent  in- 
volvement emerging  from  the  House  committee,  and  flie  National 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children  has 
been  especially  favorable  to  these  individualized  approaches.  There- 
fore, out  of  11  minimum  niandates  of  the  Council's  recommendations, 
the  lietter  Schools  Act  satisfies  all  but  a  comprehensive  migrant  pro- 
gram and  the  maintenance  of  effort  requirement.  We  are  continuing 
to  work  with  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
negotiate  ovi  these  itims,  and  ur^e  tHt  you  examine  pending  com- 
pensatory education  measures  fof  these  11  requirements.  These  com* 
ponents,  we  feel,  sliould  maximize  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  funds 
targeted  to  educationally  disadvantaged  children. 


97-45?  O  -  73  -  pt.  *  —  32 
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APPLICATION  FOR  FUNDS 

The  C5oiincil  is  studyV'^g  now  the  ramifications  of  the  lack  of  an 
application  from  the  local  edncation  agency  to  the  State  for  Federal 
compensatory  education  program  moneys  in  the  Iktter  Schools  Act. 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  legal  recourse  for  enforcement  of  fiscal 
errors  is  absent  without  such  an  application  form. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  the  means  available  to  insure  that  Federal  tax  dollars  are 
in  fact  being  spent  for  t\\\t  purpose  for  whicli  they  were  intended  with 
respect  to  the  prior?.ty  on  serving  disadvantage\i  children.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  Council  feels  that  complian<?e/enforcement  is  impossible 
A-ithout  such  an  application,  and  the  Council  would  recommend  that 
any  front  running  legislation  intended  to  serve  educationally  disad- 
vantaged children  include  such  an  application. 

S.  1900  STATE  EDUCATION  FINANCE  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

It  was  requested  Mr.  Chairman  that  the  Council  comment  through 
my  testimony  on  S.  1900,  the  State  Education  Finance  Assistance  Act. 
We  (Jo  so^  and  will  provide  ym  with  the  materials  of  such  a  study 
shortly. 

I  feel  especially  favorable  t:>  the  philosophy  of  thist)ill  as  a  Coun- 
cil Chairman.  Many  times  Council  and  Commission  reports  are  read 
and  filed,  and  occasionally  referred  to  in  several  speeches.  This  bill 
has  shown  great  respect  for  three  Commissions — the  President's  Com- 
mission on  School  Fmance,  AdvJf$ory  Commission  on  Intergovernment 
Helations,  and  the  New  York  State  Fleischmann  Commission — ^by 
taking  their  recommendations  and  designing  legislation  tailored  to 
implement  their  findings.  This  is  the  optimal  relationship  which  coun- 
cils should  have  with  the  legislature  which  established  theJin,  and  I 
commend  this  bill  for  its  resourcefulness  as  well  as  for  substantive 
reasons. 

You  asked  me  to  address  two  questions  with  regard  to  this  bill 
with  you,  and  I  can  briefly  state  the  Council's  position  on  those  two 
items  at  this  time. 

Q.  Do  you  concur  in  the  revised  concept  of  the  ^^relatwe  fax  eiforf*? 

With  regard  to  the  revised  con(MBpt  of  tax  effort  expressed  in  S.  1900, 
to  include  other  community  services  in  health,  welfare,  housing,  and 
other  public  services,  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Edncation 
of  Disadvantaged  Children  findft  this  to  be  a  realistic  and  enlightened 
approach.  The  Council  would  expect  this  mandate  to  stimulate  more 
local  and  State  effort  in  these  highly  related  areas  of  governmental 
service. 

^  Q.  Do  you  concur  with  the  definition  of  the  State  role  in  editeor 
tion  as  implied  in  S.  1000 f 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Edneation  of  Disadvantaged 
Children  feels  that  it  is  the  i>roper  role  of  the  States  to  administer 
the  educational  program  within  that  Stat^i?,  within  a  few  parameters 
esablished  by  the  Federal  Government  in  areas  of  national  concern. 
The  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged 
Children  concurs  with  the  President's  Commission  on  School  Finance, 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernment  Kelations,  the  Fleisch- 
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mann  Commission  and  others,  that  the  Federal  role  should  stimu- 
late more  State  activity  and  expenditures,  with  some  shared  Federal 
resources.  Tlie  National  Advisory  Council  on  tlie  Education  of  Dis- 
advanta^red  Children  also  favors  Federal  financial  incentives  to  en- 
courage States  to  assume  their  proper  role,  and  has  recommended  such 
a  system  for  compensatory  education. 

These  areas  are  attractive  features  of  S.  1900,  and  the  Council 
will  comment  further  on  it  in  detail  after  adequate  study. 
The  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged 


The  National  Advisory  Councils  structure  is  a  highly  correlated 
component  of  the  citizen  review  mechanism  (parent  advisory  councils) 
which  has  just  received  administration  support.  The  creation  of  statu- 
tory advisory  councils  on  the  national  level  still  needs  strengthening 
through  legislation. 

You  have  benefited  from  the  existence  of  such  statutory  councils,  »,nd 
are  familiar  with  the  additional  staff  service  we  can  provide  to  you,  and 
have  provided  to  you,  in  the  areas  of  our  specialty  and  statutory 
jurisdiction.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act^  a  needed  streamlining  and  clarification  policy,  the  establishment 
of  statutory  councils  and  commissions  is  somewhat  more  complex  than 
it  used  to  be.  AVlien  you  are  involved  in  the  establishment  of  any  addi- 
tional councils  through  pending  legislation^  please  feel  free  to  call 
upon  us  to  review  the  wording  and  tlie  composition  of  such  a  council. 
For  example,  placement  of  a  Federal  official  on  the  membership  of 
the  council  instead  of  requiring  that  officials  attend  every  meeting, 
greatly  alters  the  council's  access  to  staff  aiid  financial  support.  How 
detailed  the  statutory  obligation  is,  whether  or  not  the  council  is 
Presidential  or  not,  and  its  statutory  expiration  date,  are  a  few  more 
comix)ncnts  which  must  be  considered.  Rather  than  take  too  much  time 
witli  this  now,  I  am  open  to  questions  on  this  subject,  now,  or  at  your 
convenience. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  this  subcommittee, 
I  sincerely  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today.  As  senior 
council  member  and  chairman  for  more  than  2  years,  as  a  senior 
member  of  the  elected  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  Independent  School  District 
Board  of  Trustees,  as  the  nai-eiit  of  five  school-aged  youngsters,  and  as 
a  taxpayer,  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  what 
promises  to  be  the  greatest  national  aeoate  over  the  Federal  appsi'oach 
to  educating  the  disadvantaged  since  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  was  passed  in  1965, 

As  we  complete  our  testimony  to  you  today,  let  me  leave  you  with 
some  caution  regarding  current  evaluation  of  compensatory  education, 
of  which  our  report  s  are  a  part. 

The  council  has  g:rown  very  wary  and  suspect  of  generally  laudatory 
and  generally  critical  statements  about  current  compensatory  educa- 
tion programs.  Uniform  goals  and  uniform  priorities  do  not  exist  on 
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a  national  level,  and  tliey  should  not  They  do  not  exist  any  more  than 
uniform  standards  exist  for  the  siiccesifor  failure  of  my  own  five 
children — ajl  of  whom  share  a  connnon  upbriKtiin^i:,  economic  level 
and  human  and  geo<rrai)hical  environment- — in  and  out  of  the  class- 
room. How,  then,  can  we  apply  uniform  measurement  to  pro^rrams 
serving  peoi^le  and  connnunities  as  diverse  as  America  hei*self  ? 

We  on  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Dis- 
udvantag:ed  Children  believe  that  tliere  should  be  a  strong?  Federal 
role  in  this  field,  and  I  have  detailed  some  of  our  views  on  this  role  here 
today.  How-»ver,  we  believe  that  the  goal  of  the  Federal  role  nnist  be 
to  insure  the  availability  of  resources  for  targeting  at  the  paHlcular 
local  needs  of  this  politically  vulnerable  gioup  of  Anjerican  children, 
so  that  their  needs  may  be  answered  by  the  initiative  and  innovation  of 
the  working  local  educational  agency  in  conceit  with  the  parents 
of  these  childi'en. 

Thank  you. 

Council  Mcmhers 

Nn me  and  occ upn  tl  on :  Ttrm  espire« 

Mr.  Alfred  Z.  McElroy,  ^  auiritjan.  insuranco   Sept,  10,  ll»74 

Dr.  Roland  DeMarco,  president,  FIncJi  CoUege   Sept.  Ki, 

Mrs.  Purlficactlon  Foptanoza,  assistant  professor,  Sacra- 
mento State  CoUege   Do. 

Mr,  Maurice  Rosenfeld,  chairman,  board  of  Equitable  Bap 

Co         Do. 

Dr.  John  Tsu,  director,  Institute  of  Far  East  Studies   Do. 

Mr.  Jose  Barbosa-Muniz,  executive  assistant  to  the  president, 

University  of  Puerto  iRico     Sept.  10,  1074 

Honorable  Barbara  G-  Culver,  ocnnity  judge  and  juvenile 

court  Judge,  Midland,  Tex   Do. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Haijenstein.  Ci7i\»  leader,  Portland,  Oreg   Do. 

Mrs.  Estelle  SotlrJios,  title  I  liaison.  New  York  City   Do. 

Mrs.  Irene  Cardenas  Carduell,  retired  school  teacher  and 

principal,  Del  Rio,  Tex   _  Sept.  10,  197ri 

Mrs.  Camllle  V.  Dabney,  director,  Community  Education, 

East  St  Louis,  111  ,   Do. 

Mr.  Frederick  Felder.  consultant.  Minneapolis,  Minn   Do. 

Br.  Wilbur  H.  Lewis,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools, 

Parma,  Ohio  .   Do, 

Mr.  Owen  Pearler,  dean.  Pace  Colleffo,  New  York  r__I_  Do. 

Mr.  Peter  Brennen.  Resijmed  effective  December  0,  1072.  to 

accept  Presidential  appointment  as  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Thank  yon.  Mr.  Chainnan,  and  T  will  answer  anv  qncstions  if  T  ran. 
Senator  Pell.  Tlmnkyon  very  much,  Mr.  McElrdy, 
At  this  point  I  order  printed  a  copy  of  SonatorJavits  bill  H.  1000, 
the  State  Edncntion  Finance  Assistance  Act  of  1973. 
[The  bill  referred  to  follows :] 
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S.  1900 


IN  TllK  SIONATE  OF. THE  UNITED  S^rATES 

iMr.  «Tavjts  introduced  Mic  _follo\vin;r  I'iH;  wliirli  was  iciul  (\vii:o  jind  iv.fonvd 
to  the  C'oniiniltiio  on  LjiUnr  and  IMiblic  ^Vcl^!^•e 


A  BILL 

To  j)i'ovidc  fiiinuoial  assisfaiuie  (o  States  to  encoiirago  States 
to  assuine  groatei*  financial  rcspoiKsibiiity  for  public  clc- 
DionliJiy  anil  .socond/iry  edncntion,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1.         Bo  it  evaded  hiJ  ike  Smafe  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tioes  of  flif]  Uviled  Slatas  of  America,  in  Coiujvess  assembled, 

3  That  (liis  Act  may  l>c  (/itetl  as  the  "State  Education  Einanco 

4  Assistance  Act  ol  1973". 

5  STATE MIi)NT  OK  niUroSK 

6  Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  fcliis  Act  to  provide  Federal 

7  finaiicifil  assistan<fc  to  States  in  order  to  assist  the  Slates  to 
S  assume  financial  responsibility  fi)r  the  non-Federal  expondi- 
5)   lures  for  publie  clemenkuy  and  secondary  education  over  a 

II  . 


03i)  CONGKJ^SS 

IST  SkSSIOJT 
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1  r(.'{is()ii{il)lo  ])ori<)(l  <»f  'tiint^  juul  tlioivhy  lo  assist  tlu'  8t;ili!s  In 

2  meet  ilie  (!(liu;Miioii';i!  needs  ol'  iIk!  ehildren  of  iJi.-ii  SlMle. 

3  AUTllOin/ATION 

4  8k('.      (ji)  Tlie  Coiiiinissioiier  sli.'ill  in  ju'ennlauee  with 

5  the  j)rovisii)ns  of  tliis  An  umke  payiueiils  lo  State  eihualionai 

6  ag'eneies  i'or  grants  lo  lu(!al  ediicMlioiial  a^'eiieies. 

7  ^  (b)  Eor  tlie  pnr])ose  ol'  making. su^-li  |)ayinents  tliere  is 

8  anrliorized  to  be  ai)])roi)natet]  §2,()D()J)(H).00f)  for  tlie  liseal 
9.  3-enr  ending  June  30,  1975,.  and  sneli  sums  as  may  l)e  neees- 

10  sary  for  eaeii  of  tlie  tluve  sneeeeding  liseal  years. 

11  .         '  ALLOT.MICXTS 

12  Sec.  4.  (ii)  (0  I'^roni  the  sums  api)ro])riated  ])ursuant 

13  to  seetion  1]  for  any  (istal  year  the  Commissioner  shall  allot 

14  not  more  than  2  per  eentum  anumg  tlie  Common weahJi  of 

15  Puerto  Eico,  Gua.111,  Ameriean  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
1^  and  tlie  Trust  Territory  of  the  Paeifie  Islands,  neeording  to 
^'^   their  re.speetivo  needs  for  assistance  under  this  Act. 

IS  (2)  Frviiii  the  remainder  of  such  sums  tlie  Commissioner 
1^  shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount  (A )  whieli  bears  the  same 
vatio  to  suek  remainder  as  the  number  of  ehildren,  aged  four 
to  seventeen,  inclusive,  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the 
public  elementary' and  secondary  schools  in  such  State  bears 
to  the  number  of  such  ehildren  in  all  States,  (B)  mult.ii)lied 
by  the  tax  elTort  index  of  that  State. 

(b)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotmeiit  under  subsee- 
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J.    iiun  (a)  lor  i\  liscnl  ycnr  wliicli  I  ho  ConimissioutM-  tin  on  nines 
2    will  not  1)0  riMiuiretl,  lor  the  ]Hn'un\  snch  jillotnionl  is  {ivailnhlo, 
I>  •  loV  inakino-  j)aynMMits  siinl)  ho  avjnlal)lo  lor  roallotnionl  from 
4    tinio  to  linio,  on  snrli  tlatos  tlnriiit^*  snoh  ])orio(l  as  tho  Connnis- 
•    5   sionor  may  lix,  lo  olhor  Ktai os  in  j)ro]>ortion  lo  tho  original 
i>   allolnioMts  to  snih  Slatos  nmlor  suhsoolion  (a)  lor  snoh  yoar» 
7    hnt  with  snoh  |)ro|)orlionato  anmnnt  lor  any  of  snoh  olhor 
H   Slalos  hoing'  roihiood  to  tho  oxtonj  it  oxooods  tho  snni  which 
•5)   tho  Connnissionor  ostiniatos  snoh  Stato  noods  and  will  ho  ahlo 
10    to  uso  for  snoh  poriod  for  oarrying  ont  snoh  pin'tion  of  its  Stato 
M    ])lan  approvcul  nndor  this  Act,  and  tho  total  of  snoh  rodnctlons 
1-   shall  ho  similarly  roalloltod  among  tho  Statos  whoso  ])ropor" 
-1'^   tionato  innonnts  are  not  so  rodnood.  Any  ann)nnt  roallottod 
to  a  Stato  nndor  this  snhsootion  dnring  a  yoar  shall  ho  doomod 
l''>   ])art  of  its  allotment  nndcM'  snhsoftion  (a)  lor  sntdi  yoar. 
.  ~     (c)  For  lhe;pnr]>oso  of  this  sootion— 

.17  .  (1)  (lie  term  ''tax  olTorl  index"  of  ;i  Stato  for  tho 

IH         calendar  year  ending  in  the  lisoal  year  proooding  lljo 
1-^         fiseal  year  for  whioh  tho  determination  is  made  is  Iho 
ratio  whieh  the  relative  tax  olTort  of  tliat  Stato  ))ears 
to  the  average  relative  tjix  olTorts  of  all  States  for  that 
year; 

2o  (2)  the-term  ''relative  tax  odort"  of  a' Slate  for  the 

'^■^         enlendnr  year  ending  in  the  fisonl  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  (he  dotennination  is  made  is  (A) 

ERIC 
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1  the  net  amoiuil  (U)lli'c(i'il  iVoiii  (lio  Smlc  mnl  hu'i\\  Inxcs 

2  of  (hat  SlJilo  (liiniig  llml  cnhMidar  year  dividcii  hy  (.1)) 

3  lliu  aggtc.'gale  adjuslinl  j)LM'.soiial  iiicoiiic  altributaljlc  lo 
'1         lliaL  Stale  for  i^ie  same  yriir  ; 

5  (i))  the  term  "Slate  and  local  la.\e>"  lueaiis  Ihe 

(J         eompuLsory  coiilrihulions  exacted  hy  the  Stall?  (or  hy 

7  any  unit  of  local  g'overniiiciil  or  other  political  siih- 

8  division  (tf  the.  Slate)  for  j)uhlic  purposes  (other  than 

9  eniploycM'  and  employer  assessments  and  conl rihutions 
10  lo  linance  retirenMint  and  .social  insnranee  sysiems,  and 
.11  other  llian  .special  assessments  for  capital  oiulav).  as 
13  such  eoutributions  are  determined  hy  the  Hurtvni  of  the 
1>*         Gonsiis  for  general  statistical  purposes; 

^'^  (4-)  the  Icnn  ^'ugo-regatc  adj\islcd  ])ersonal  income." 

menus  total  iueome  of  uulivi(hials  for  that  Stale  for  the 
calendar  year  ending  in  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  tlie  delerniination  is  made  wlileh 
has  been  multiplied  by  the  ])ersonal  income  factor  for 

1^        1 1  ml.  Stale; 

(o)  the  term  ''personal  income  facl(»r''  for  the  Slate 
is  (A)  the  relative  available  revenue  index  divided  by 
(B)  tlic  personal  income  factor; 

(6)  the  term  ''personnl  income  factor"  is  llu'  (A) 
average  total  income  of  individuuls  for  all  Stales  for  a 
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givoM  l);ise  year  iliv'ultid  by  (W)  the  tol;il  iiicouui  of  in- 
dividiiMls  for  that  ^Statc  in  the;  .smipc  given  bt^  -i'.  yenr; 

(7)  the  term  "relative  avaihil)le  revenue  index"  is 
I  he  (A)  relative  availMl)le  ri'Vianie  lor  all  the  States 
ilivided  by  (B)  the  relative  availabhi  revenue  for  lliai 
Stale; 

(8)  the  liM'ni  "reiaiive  a.vaiiaJiic  revenui'"  means 
(A)  the  total  tax  revenue  sourees  -jf  that  State  nudti- 
])licd  by  the  average  lax  reveime  rati*  for  all  the  Si.mI(»s 
plus  (V>)  the  total  ni)ntax  revenue  sourees  nudtiplied  by 
the  average  muitax  revenut;  rate  for  all  the  Stal(»s; 

(9)  the  term  '*'revenu(^  S(an*ee"''  means  (A)  tlu5 
nggn'^gate  anu)unl.  of  eonnnodilie.s  which  are  subjeet  for 
(axalioii  by  (he  Slate  and  local  govei'iinu'iits  and  (Ji) 
the  total  governnu^utal  exi)endit\ire  for  activities  and  in- 
stitutions which  yield  revenue  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; and 

(id)  JJie  term ''revenue  rate'' means  (A.)  tluviiggre- 
gate  tax  revenue  eollected  for  all  the  States  'divided  by 
the  a<>"i>Tei>'ate  (ax  n^venue  source  feu*  all  the  Slates  ai.\d 
(E)  (lie  aggregate  Stale  aiid  local  goveniUiionlal  rcN'cJuic 
from  nontax  resources  for  all  the  Slates  divided  by  (he 
afTfTreo:a(e  nontax  source  for  all  the  Stales. 

oo     o  ^ 

(d)  The  nund)er  of  children,  aged  four  to  seventeen,  in- 


1  diisiw.  in  jivcrji-ri*  ibiily  iiiUMiil:irnv  iu  llic  |Mtlilt(*  ch.iiirjil.Mry 

2  nnil  stM-ondniy  m:!im(i1s  in  n  Suur,  jmkI  in  nil  Si;Uc»y.  >ti;ill  lu* 
:J  ildmmnni  Ijy  llic  CimimUioiirr  iiii  llir  nf  iIumikh 
4  remil  Milisf:iriiMy  djiin  nynihiliif  lo  liiin. 

<»•  iiisunirinil  (hiin  fiuMluvuilnMhir  wir  oiuliu;:  in  \\\v  (iM'nl  yviw 
T  ]irnrtlin;r  lln»  iiiml  \V;ir  fi»r  wliii'Ii  iIk*  ilririnilnMliMn  i<  ii«hIi. 
;  ^  fcir any  (Irlrnjilnatlon  ivrjiu'ivrl  nniirr .Milisn  lion  (r) .  llir  ( •um- 
nnssjoncT  injiy  use  llu»  ni»M  rcmil  ciilcntlnr  year  for  wIiiHi 
satisfaHiiiT  ilaia  is  aviiilnblo  lo  hini. 
!r        (f)  Fur  till'  |»nriiosf  of  Mibsmion  (a)  (:!)  anil  l  . 
1-   llu*  Imn  "Slate"  tlors  nol  inclinto  tht*  (•onini«M)\viMlih  of 

"IVruv  i{5ln^  (Jnnni,  Aint'm^^^   ^\nia>a.  ilte  Viivrii, 
U   and  rljo  ^rinsl  'IVrritoiy  <if  llu;  IVilu-Maiids. 

J<*  "rcj  MH'AI.  KIMVATIOXAI.  AiJKXi  MiS 

17  iSKC,  5,  (a)  A  Slali*  nlmMiioiiul  a;^rnry  shall  use  ilic 
18;  l«iynHMi(»«  rirnvtMl  tins  Ad  fi«' ^rmnl^^  to  lonil  nlit- 

If)  calional  n;rennVs  wiiliin  llail  Slaliv  (in  Hie  hasis  of  nml 

20  mlma  icsiahllsheil  liy  ilio  Stale  iMinealianal  a;ieney  in  ae- 

21  iMirdanee  with  siihseelion  (h)  u(  iUU  ht{\u\u  (Sninls  in 

22  InnirediK^ilional  ajreneies  lanynani  hi  lliis  Art  may  Inv  iiseil  I 
2:{  :  hi  arenrdanee  Willi  ap|d!eat!oiis  and  plans  ajiprnved  under 
21  Mills  Ah  for  edtiealioiial  pro^rrams  and  aeliviiici  cuiidurlcd 
2u  ;  by  tliu  local  udiicatioinil  agiNiuw. 
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-J  (I))  I'^Mcli  St;it(*  c'dnciilinnnl  M^iciicy  sli;ill  pn'inirc  niid 

.)  sulnuil  i\{  such  iu'cMch  IIsumI  year  as  the  ( NMUinissiimcr 
.>  ])rt's(:nl)cs,  i\  rchitivo  cihicMliimnI  need  iinhw  lor  ihc  hicjil 
.|  ('(hicntinnnl  n.i»cMi(*ios  within  the  SlMlo  to  servo  as  tho  l>;\sis 
-  f<ir  the  (lislrihution  of  ijrniMs  to  the  iocnl  ('(liicaliini  ajreiicics 
(J  \vithiii  tliat  State.  Such  distriliutiou  shall  lie  (h'sin-ncd  to 
seek  to  achieve!  e(|uality  of  c(hicali(uial  opporluiiily  for  all 
(L»  chihh'en  in  allcndance  at  tin*  scliools  of  the  local  educational 
a^'encies  of  that  Stale.  Knch  such  relativ*'  c<lucational  n<*c<l 

^0    index  shall  he  stated  in  such  lernis  as  the  Sti.ii'  e(hi<'ational 

^  ^    a^eiu'V  selects,  if  that  index — 

-|2  (1)  reflects  a<lc<|nalely  the  relative  decree  of  need 

of  the  hu*al  educational  a*;eju'ies  withiti  the  State;  and 
I  I  (2)  contains  a  consideration  of  the  per  p'.}j)il  ex- 

1.')         ]>enditure  (when  approiu'iate)  for  eleinentary,  second- 
Ki         arv,  and*  if  desired,  intermediate,  ;j»i*ade  levels  in  at 
17         least  the  tollowln*:  catc^roncs: 
IS  (A)  hasic  educational  pro^n'ranis ; 

If)  (B)  educational  pro*rranis  f(a*  the  nnuitally  aiul 

2i)  physically  handicapped ; 

21  (0)  educational  programs  for  the  socially  nn\l- 

22  adjusted; 

2:;  (D)   remedial  an<l  compensatory  cdin-alional 

21  programs; 
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1  (K)  V(K'{i!i<Minl  vd  in 'a  lion  aiul  cMrccr  dcvcli*])- 

l\  (F)  vi\r\y  {'hildhootl  nliKalimml  ]»r(),i»rjnns  niul 

4  kiinh'rgjirlrn  and  ]>n'kiiMl('r*!;arl{'ii  ]>n),i»rams, 


5  for  llie  local  cducalioiial  agencies  willi'm  tlint  Stale.  Tlu' 

()  CoininissioiKT  shall  a]»])n»vc  any  rclalivc  (MliicnliiMial  lurd 

7  indox  snl)niill(Ml  nndcr  I  his  suliscctioii  which  ihccis  llu* 

8  iv(juitviii('n(s  (»f  (his  su?»scc(i(»n. 

9  STATK  IM.AN 

10  Si:(*.  ().  (a)   A  SlaU'  d<'>inu;!:  lo  receive  ils  allot uieiit 

11  of  Federal  funds  nnder  this  Act  shall  snhniil  a  Stati'  ])lan 

12  lhroii<;li  ils  Stale  edncalioiial  aji!;<'ney  at  such  linu's,  iii  such 
niaiiniT,  ami  conlnininj^  or  neeoni]mnied  hy  such  iidoniiation 

14  i;s  the  Connnissioncr  jnay  reasonahly  re<|nire.  Each  such 

1')  ))lan  shalJ— 


K)  (1)   provide  lhal  ]»aymenls  under  this  Act  will 

17  he  used  oidy  f<M'  ednealional  )»r(»t!:rain<  and  aelivilies 

18  which  have  heen  ai)])roved  hy  <he  State  ednealional 

19  5^g*'"*'y  3>nrsnanl  to  seeli{ni  7  and  that  snch  a[i:eney 

20  will  in  all  other  respeets  eiunjily  witli  ihe  provisions 

21  of  this  Ae^  inclndin<?  the  enforcenn'nt  of  an\'  (ddi^^'iJi- 

22  lions  imposed  npo)i  a  local  edncatiojial  a;rciH*y  under 

23  i]int  section; 

24  (2)  provide  assurances  that  such  |>aynH»nts  will  ho 

25  distrihnfed  in  accordance  with  (lie  relative  educafional 
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1         need  index  of  loeal  educational  agencies  williin  lliat 

li        State  ev^tablished  imrsiiani  to  section  5; 

:\  (:])   provide  aissurances  tlmt  proeedures  will  bo 

4  establis'jird  for  increasing  the  »Statc  contribution  to  the 

5  lt)cal  educational  agency,  except  that  for  lisenl  year  end- 

6  ing  after  .Innc^  iU),  H)77,  the  loca!  educational  agency 

7  ina\'  rniauce  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  expcndi- 

8  lures  lor  edueatioind  programs  and  activities  of  tlmt 
,D        agency  frouj  loeal  sources; 

10  (4)  provide  for  the  conduct  of  a  program  to  furnish 

11  iiif<u'nialion  and  assistance  to  local  educational  agencies 

12  for  the  cstabhshment  and  improvement  of  connnunity 
lli  schools; 

14  (5)  psovidc  ansuranecs  that  the  State  educational 

^•'>        agency  will  encourage  Jocal  educational  agencies  within 

the  State  to  develop  and  conduct  early  childhood  cduca- 
^7        titui  programs  for  children  who  are  at  least  four  years  of 

age; 

W  ((5)  provide  assuranc^cs  that  the  State  educational 

ngency  will  encourage  local  educational  agencies  within 

^1         the  State  when  furnishing  pupil  benefit  services  to  in- 

2-  elude,  when  possible,  nonpiibhe  elementary  and  second- 
arv  sf'liool  eliildrcn: 

'M  (7)  provide  for  tlic  cstflliHshniPnt  flnd  ImprovcinPiit 
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1  of  inetliods  of  assessing  ihc  relative  costs  wni  benefits 

2  of  edueationtil  prograuis  md  organizational  alternatives; 

3  (8)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  educational 

4  agency  will  j)Liu  for  the  rcstTUcturing  of  school  district 

5  areas  under  tlic  jurisdiction  of  local  educational  agencies 
(>  within  that  State  in  order  to  nmxinuzc  administrative 

7  eflidency,  equitahle  distribution  of  rcvcinic  resources, 

8  nnd  educational  benefits  and  services; 

9  (9)   provide  for  the  cstaldislnnent  of  statewide 

10  standards      ihc  evaluation  of  the  cITectivcncss  of — 

11  (A)  payments  under  \]m  Act  and  the  partieu- 

12  lar  programs  and  activities  assisted  pursuant  to  this 
i:^  Act  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act, 

14  (R)  restructuring  plans  developed  pursuant  to 

15  paragrapli  (8)  of  this  subsection,  and 

3G  .  (C)    all   ])nhlic  educalioinil   ])r«)<rrams  and 

17  activities, 

18  which  will  hv  uuuh}  avjiilable  in  an  appropriate  f4>rni  to 

19  the  ]>ublie; 

20  (10)  provide  for  ihc  establishment  and  <iperatiou  ni 

21  a  program  <»f  eoordinrttion  in  earh  area  under  llie  jnris- 

22  diction  of  a  local  exlueational  agency  within  the  iStatc 

23  lictween  the  State  <»niployment  services  available  in  that 

24  State  and  the  schools  of  such  agency  in  order  ti>  en- 
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liaiKT  the  cinplciyjiKMil  and  caiVvr  (ippnrt unities  of  (lie 
^tU(1^nts  in  surli  schnnls; 

(11)  provide  j»ulU*i(N  5Ui(l  \tro(T(lun's  wWwU  assuro 
llial  FciUthI  funds  made  avuiKJdc  under  tins  Aet  fnr  any 
fiscal  year  (A)  v;ill  nnl  lie  e(n;3n!i\iu:led  witli  State  funds, 
and  (B)  will  lie  sn  used  as  ?<»  suiiplenient  and,  to  tine 
extent  praetieal,  iiierease  tlie  level  (»f  funds  tliat  would, 
in  tlie  altseuee  of  sueli  Federal  funds,  be  available  for 
the  purposes  deerlbed  in  section  5,  and  in  uu  ease;  sup- 
plant sneli  funds; 

(12)  provide  assurances  that  (lie  State  edueati<uial 
a;;ene\*  will  pay  fnun  mui-Federal  siiiurees  the  reiuainin;*; 
costs  of  carryin<j  (Uit  the  Stat(»  plan; 

(ID)  j)r(»vide  that  such  fiscal  eontnd  and  fund  nc* 
coun(iu<j  pnKrdures  will  he  ud(»pted  as  mi\y  be  n(M*(»s- 
sary  to  assure  proper  disbursen»ent  of,  and  accounting,' 
for,  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State  (iiicludin}?  iUeli 
funds  paid  by  the  State  to  local  educational  agencies 
under  this  title;  and 

( 14}  provide  lliat  llie  Slate  edueutimval  aj^ency 
make  to  the  Counuissioncr  such  repents  as  juay  be  rea- 
sonably iKMTssary  to  enable  the  Conaniiisioner  to  per- 
form his  duties  under  tbis  Act  (iiieluding  such  reports 
as  he  may  require  to  determine  the  amounts  wlucb  the 
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1  local  (Mhu'jilional  a^rriicifs  of  thai  Siair  arc  clijiiMc  lo 

2  receive  for  ain*  liscal  year),  and  assurances  (hat  siidi 
l\  aj;:ency  will  keep  such  records  and  alTord  muIi  access 
•I  thereto  as  the  Coninilssioner  may  find  necessuy  t<»  as- 
Ti  sure  the  correclnoss  and  veriilcaliou  of  snch  reiMuts; 
<i  and 

7  (ir>)   provide  (hat  the  State  educational  agency 

S  v;*ill  make  applications,  reports,  and  all  documents  per- 

U  taining  thereto  readily  available  to  the  puhlie. 

10  (b)  The  Connnissi(uier  shall  aj>provc  any  State  plan, 

11  or  any  modiliealion  thereof,  which  meets  the  re<|uirenu'nts 

12  of  sul>seelion  (a).  The  Ccunniissiiuu^r  shall  not  finally  dis- 
1'*  aj»prove  a  State  plan,  or  modilieation  thereof,  except  after 
14  reasonable  notice  ami  an  oppmtunity  f<u'  a  hearin*:;  to  the 

13  Stale  echicational  agency, 

1(>  I.orAl.  KDrCWTlONAL  A(;i:N(*V  AriMJCATlONS 

17  Skc.  7.  (a)  A  local  educational  agency  may  receive  a 

18  grant  from  the  apinopriate  State  educational  agency  under 

19  this  Act  for  any  flsejd  year  only  upon  an  application  a]»- 

20  pr<»ved  by  the  appropriate  State  cdncnti(uial  ag(»ncy,  upon 

21  its  determination  ccuisistent  with  smdi  liasic  criteria  as  (he 

22  Commissioner  may  establish — 

23  (1)  that  the  pro<rrams  and  activities  f(u'  Avhich  the 

24  assistance  is  sought  will  be  administered  b}'  or  uinler  tin* 

25  supervision  of  the  applicant; 
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1  (2)  (A)   \hi\t,  \o  tlu'  rxtciit  consistent  with  llic 

2  mnnlKT  of  cliildmi  in  tlir  sclino]  district  of  tlic  local 
:J  cilucitioiuil  Mjii'ncy  \vlio  arc  enrolled  in  juivatc  nnnjnolit 

4  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  such  n^^cney.  after 

5  consnltation  with  a]»]n'o]u*iate  ]U'ivat(*  school  oilirials, 
()  will  make  ]novisions  for  the  henclit  of  snch  children  in 
7  snch  schools  of  secular.  n(MilraK  and  nonideolopcal  edn- 
K  cational  services,  materials,  and  e(]ni]Mnent,  iiiclndin<:»: 
i)  sncli  facilities  as  are  necessary,  consistent  with  snh]>ara- 

10  .u:raph  (H)  of  lliis  parajj^rajili*  or,  if  that  is  not  feasihle 

11  or  necessary  in  one  or  more  of  such  jnivale  sclnKds  as 

12  delcnnincd  hy  the  loeaJ  ediieational  agency  after  con- 
snllati(»n  with  the  approiniate  jirivate  school  oflieials. 

11  sncli  other  arranj^ements,  as  dnal  enrollments,  which 

l'^  will  iissnn*  a(le(piate  jjarticipation  of  snch  children;  ex- 

1()  vv\){  that  no  provision  shall  he  made  for  the  heneiit  of 

17  children  att(Mnlin«^  a  privaK*  seliool  ojuTated  on  a  racially 

18  scfjrej^atcd  hasis  as  an  alternative  to  perscais  seeking  to 

19  avoid  attendance  in  dese^rre^rafed  pnhli(^  sclnxds,  or 

20  wliieli  otherwise  j^raetice  discrimination  on  tb(^  hasis  of 

21  race,  c(dor,  or  national  orifrin;  and 

22  (H)  that  the  control  of  funds  provided  under  this 

23  Act  and  title  to  jjroperty  acquired  therewith  shall  he  in 

24  a  public  ajrency  for  the  uses  and  purposes  provided  hi 

25  this  section,  and  that  a  pubKc  agency  will  administer 
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1  such  I'uKjds  !Ui(l  |M(»|KTly,  and  llinl  (lie  provision  of  scrv- 

2  i(Ts  pnrsinint  lo  snl)|Kii*a<»Ta|>li  (A)  shall  hv  provided  l»y 
*\  (Mn])lovi'rs  of  a  ])iil>iir  a^rcnrv  or  lhron<>;h  ronlrat  t  l»y 
4  such  puldic  ujicncy  with  a  person,  an  association, 
.1  a<»('ncy,  or  (•orp(»ration  wlio  or  wliich  in  the  provi^i(Mi  of 
(i  such  services,  is  inde]»endent  of  such  ])rivate  school  and 

7  any  reliixions  t>r^'anizalion,  and  sudi  enijdoynienl  (u*  coa- 

8  (rael  shall  he  under  the  euntnil  and  s\ipervision  of  sucli 
i)  pnldie  a^^ency; 

10  (15)  that  cfTeetive  ])roeedurcs  consistent  M'ilh  the 

11  appropriate  State  ))ljni  will  he  ad(»pteu  ior  evaluatin;^  at 
V2  least  annually  th(»  effectiveness  (►f  die  loeal  educational 
y.l  a;rency\s  ])r<)<jfranis  and  activities  in  meeting  educational 

14  needs  of  hs  students ; 

15  (4)  that  the  loeal  edueatioual  aj^eney  will  make  an 
1(>  annua]  report  and  sucli  otlnu*  reports  to  tlu'  State*  eduea- 

17  tional  agency,  in  such  form  and  containing  such  infornia- 

18  tion,  as  may  he  reas(mal)ly  .necessary  to  enahle  the  State 

19  edueati(mal  a<^eney  to  perform  its  duties  under  lliis  Act, 

20  which  ajumal  report  shall  hu'hide  school-ljy-scliool  hi- 

21  fonnati(m  relatin^^  to  educational  achievement,  and  will 

22  keej)  such  records  and  afford  such  access  tliercto  as  the 

23  State  educational  ufreucy  may  find  necessary  to  asrjurc 

24  the  correctness  and  verificAition  of  such  reports; 

25  (5)  that  applications,  reports,  and  all  docmnonts 
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'■    ■■  ;   ,' ■-' ■     ;   :■.     ^^,15,  ■■.    ■;^;4; ■  .  .      .  '    '  ■ 

\  perraiiiliiji'  liiereto  slinll  l)e  miule  in'Milaiilc  to  jmnnits  niul 

2  ■  other  nicnibei'H  of  the  gcnorMl  |Mihlic,  thnt^^^^  : 

J]  :  .    irmtion  relalMig  to  tlio-  perfoniiaiuie  of  an  individiml 

-1  student  sliMiMn  iio  cirmr»istances  he  nia(le  public;  ami  " 

5  '          (0)  that  the  l()Ciil  e(hicalioi{i\l  agoiH;y  \viircooi)cr^^^^ 

()  with  thc^  ai)i)nq)nate  Stale  educational  agency  in  ear- 

•7  ::'  iyingoutthei)rovis<ipns  of  this  Act.  • 

8  '  (b).  The  Stare  shall  not  finally  disaijproYe  in  whole  ., 

9  oi'  in  part  any  application  ioi"  funds  und^)r  this  section  with- 

10  out  first  affording  the  local  educational  agency  subnnttlng 

11  the  a])plication  reasonable  notice  and Opportunity  for  a 

12  hearing. 

m  '                  .  ;  :a^^'yj»Ayi^!KNTs 

U  y  :  Skc.  8.   (a)  (1)  l^Yom  the  amounts  allotted  to  each 

15  -State  under  section  4,  the  Coinmissiiuier  shall  pay  to  that 

10*  State  an  amount  e«pial  to  tJie  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 

17  carrying  out  Its  State  plan.  Such  payments  may  he  made 

18  in  mstalhuents,  and  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reiml)m'se'- 

19  nicnt,  with  necessary  adjustments  in  account  of  overpay^ 
-0  mcuts  or  undcvpaymcuts. 

21  (2)  (A)  f  rojii  funds  p«id  to  it  junsuant  to  para- 

22  /graph  (1)  ,  each  State  educati(Hial  agency:  shall  reserve  aa 

23  am^mnt  not  to  exceed  5  per  eeatum  of:  that  State's  allot- 

24  ,,j^^t  :  under  section  ;4^^^^^^  and  efficient  admhi- 

25  jjstratiori  ( including  evalua  its  duties  under  this  Act. 
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1 

From  llu'  irniiiiiulcr  uf  tlic  linuls  jiaid  tu  it  iiM<Irr 

2 

jun'ajirjijjli    (I),  each  Slali'  ('(lucali<Miiil  ajicncy  shall  dis- 

•> 
«> 

Irilnilc  lo  cacli  Icm'.iI  ('(hical'miial  a;;('iicv  wiihin  llial  Slali' 

4 

which  lias  an  ajjplicalioii  ap^u'ovcd  jmiMianl  to  scclioii  7 

") 

tlic  aniowiit  wiiidi  cadi  sncli  agency  is  lo  receive  jnirsnanl 

n 

to  llic  cihicalional  iiccd  iiulcx  a]»]»n»vc(l  under  secti(»n 

7 

(h)  Tlie  Federa't  share  of  the  costs  ol  (arryiiijr  n  Strite 

8 

plan  shall  he- 

5) 

ll)  for  tlie  fiscal  year  cndiii.*!'  .Imie  :)().  11)7:")— 

10 

(A)  in  llie  case  of  a  Statv  coiitnl)nlii»;r  'M  least 

11 

70  i)er  ceiitinii      the  exiu'iidilures  (d'  cMch  hu-al 

12 

edncati<iual  a*i'eney  wilhiu  the  State,  45  per  centiun. 

V\ 

]dus  a  ])ercentaj:e  whicli  hears  tlje  same  ratio  to 

U 

5  percoiitunj  as  tlie  ]»ereeiita<r*'  in  excess  of  70 

15 

per  eciitnrn  (Mmlril.Mited  hy  th(*  Statr  to  its  hical 

1() 

cducaliona!  ajjeiu'les  hears  to      jier  ceiitmn; 

17 

(H)  in  the  case  o(  a  State  contrihutiiiji:  at  least 

18 

ilO  per  centum  hut  less  than  70  per  ceiitmn  of  sncli 

19 

expenditures,  ^5  jkm-  ecntnm,  pins  n  ])ercentajre 

20 

.  wliiclj  hears  the  same  ratio  lo  10  per  eenlnm  as  the 

21 

]>ereenta<i:o  in  excess  of  50  per  eentiim  contrihuted 

22 

hy  the  State  to  its  local  educatiojial  agencies  hears 

2:i 

to  20  per  centum; 

24 

(C)  in  the  ease  of  a  State  eontrihuting  at  least 

25 

10  per  centum  of  such  expemlitures  hut  less  than 
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1  no  ptT  milnin.of  such  exiuMKlllurejj,  "20  \)vy  condnn, 

2  plus  a  i)t'rcLMitag(.!  wliicli  bears  the  same  ratio  to  Jo 
I»  per  centum  a«  the  i>erceuta;;re  in  excejfs  of  10  per 
t  ceiuuni  ^iMMitrihuled  by  the  Stale  to  its  local  cduca- 
T)  tional  agencies  bears  to  40  per  centum; 

t»  (2)  lor  the  liscal  year  entliuj^'tlune  :>0,  1?)7(>— 

7  (A)  in  the  case  of  a  State  contributing  at  least 

H  7r>  ])er  centum  of  the  exiienditiUTs  of  each  local  edu- 

9  calional  a^jency  within  the  State,  45  per  centum, 

10  phis  a  percentage  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  li) 

11  per  centum  as  the.  percentage  in  excess  of  7.")  per 
1-  ccnluni  contributed  by  the  State  to  its  local  educa- 
V^  lioual  agencies  bears  to      per  centum; 

14  (li)  in  the  case  of  a  State  eontributing  at  least 

K)  per  centum  of  such  expenditures  but  less  than  75 

II)  per  centum  of  such  expenditures,  35  per  centum, 

17  plus  a  ]>ercentagc  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  10 

IvS  per  centum  as  the  percentage  in  excess  of  55  per 

VJ  ccjitum  contributed  by  the  State  to  its  local  cduca- 

*J0  tionul  agencies  bears  to  20  per  centum; 

21  (C)  in  the  ease  of  a  State  contributing  at  least 

2ii  10  per  centum  of  such  expenditures  but  less  than  55 

'S^  per  centum  of  such  expenditures,  20  per  centum, 

*J4  plus  a  percentage  ^vhich  bears  the  same  ratio  to  15 

25  per  centimi  as  the  percentage  in  excess  of  10  per 
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centum  coiitrilnUccl  by  the  Stale  (o  its  locul  cducji- 

Lioiuil  agencies  bears  to  45  per  ceiilum; 

(o)   lor  (he  fiscnl  yvtw  eiuliiig-  June  :)0.  Ii)77 — 

(A)  in  (lie  ease  of  a  Slate  eoii(ribiiliii<i.'  a( 
least  80  per  eeiilmiiN)!"  (lie  expeiididires  of  eacli 
local  etliieaiioiial  agency  williin  the' Slate,  Jo  \)vv 
cealuin,  plus  a  jjcrceatage  wliicli  I)ears  ilie  same 
ratio  to  20  per  centum  as  Ibe  pereenlage  in  excess 
of  80  per  centum  contributed  by  tlio  State  to  local 
educutionul  agencies  bears  to  20  per  centmn; 

(B)  in  the  case,  of  a  Slate  contrilmting  at  least 
GO  per  ccnluni  of  such  expenditures,  Imt  less  lhau 
80  per  centum  of  such  expenditures,  /Jo  per  cculum, 
plus  u  percentage  which  bears  the  same  ratio  (o 
10  per  centum  as  the  pci'centagc  in  excess  of  00 
per  centum  contributed  by  the  State  to  its  local 
educational  agencies  bears  to  20  per  centum; 

(0)  in  the  ease  of  a  State  contributing  at  leasi 
25  i)cr  centum  of  such  expenditure,  but  less  than 
()0  per  centum  of  such  expenditures,  20  per  centum, 
plus  a  percentage  which  betirs  the  same  ratio  to 
15  ])er  (jcutuui  as  the  percentage  in  excess  of  25 
per  centum  contributed  by  the  State  to  its  local 
educational  agencies  bears  to  35  pei*  centum; 
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1  (4)  U)Y  the  fiscal  year  ending  J\nic  30,  1978— 

2  (A)  in  tlie  case,  of  a  Hlale  contiilaiiatig"  at  least 
;3  ■  80  per  eenlinn  of  the  expenditure  of  each  local 

4  educational  agency  within  the  State,  45  ])er  centum, 

5  phis  a  ])orcentao'e  which  hears  tlu^  same  ratio  to  20 
0  p(ir  centum  as  the  i)erccnlage  in  excess  of  SO  per 

7  cent\nn  0(*^.irihuted  hy  the  State  to  its  Incal  educa- 

8  tioual  agencies*  l)ears  to  20  per  centum ; 

f)  (B)  in  (he  case  of  a  State  contrilaiting  at  h/M 

10  00  ])er  centum  of  such  ex])enditures.  hut  less  than 

11  80  ])er  centum  of  sncli  (!xpeuditm*es,  iJf)  ]»er  centum, 

12  plus  a  p(U'eentnge  which  hears  the  same  ratio  to 
K:i  10  per  centum  as  the  ])crcentagc  in  excess  of  00 

14  per  centum  contrii'Utod  hy  the  State  to  its  local  edu- 

15  cational  agencies  hears  to  20  per  cenlmn;  and 

10  (C)  in  the  case  of  a  State  (!ontrihnting  at  least 

17  30  per  centum,  hut  less  than  60  per  ccMiliini  of  such 

18  expenditin-es,  20  per  centum,  ])lus  a  percentage 

19  which  hears  the  same  ratio  to  15  per  centum  as  the 

20  percentage  in  excess  (^C  ?)Q  pe.v  eeuluiu  coutviUwted 

21  by  the  Stale  to  its  local  (jdncational  agcunries  l)cars  to 

22  no  per  centum. 

23  {(?)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section. 


24  in  any  State  which  has  a  State  plan  ajiproved  under  section 

25  5  and  in  which  State  law  does  not  i)n)vide  for  the  furnishing 
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1  of,  (tv  ;i  !nr;il  cclitcntional  iij;:('H<*v  f;iil.<  tn  prnvidc,  (Mlmvitlniiiil 

2  MTvi(Ts  jiiul  nrniii«r<'Jn('nts  MS  set  forili  in  djinsc  (A)  of  sci*- 
Ij  \\m  7(ji)  {2)  uu  'Ml  i'(jiiihil)lt'  )>asis  to  cljildri'ii  riirollnl  In 
4   privnte  iioiijM'ont  flcmcnljirv  or  .woiKhirv  solioiils  1oc;Mci1 

In  till*  iU'ViX  niidiT  llio  jnrisdirtioii  of  siK-li  M;:riiry.  liic  roni- 
U  niissioiKT  slinll  nrnuijrt*  for  tin*  ]n'ovisioii,  on  i'(|nit;ililr 
7   Imsis  of  siu'li  ^i»rvi<*<'s  ixml  ttn'nnjrv^Ju^nts  mn\  slniH  pny  the 

costs  lli(M'4'(if  for  any  (iscal  year  fr<»nt  thai  Slate's  allolnuiil. 
fi   Tlic  CoinniisMiMicr  njay  arrauj^c  for  siu'li  ]iro;iTanis  ihrouuii 

10  coniracis  witli  instiliilions  of  lii<2:luT  nlncation  or  otiicr  com- 

11  |icti*nt  MoM|in>jit  iiisiiliiljoiis  or  or^^'ini/afioiis. 
V2  wrriiiiot.iUNc 

K*  SiX',  il.  WIiciu'NTr  tiic  Coniiiiissioncr,  nhvv  ri'asoimlilc 
notice  and  o|»|)ortuiiliy  f<n'  licarlii;:  \o  any  Slalc educational 
!*>  a^rnicy,  finds  that  tlicrc  lia.s  l^ccn  a  failure  to  c(Jin|dy  siih- 
1<>  slantialiy  with  atiy  i)n>visl<>n  set  forth  in  the  State  plan  <if 
n  that  State  a|»|>rovcMl  under  sectiott  (5,  the  Connnissiouer  .<hall 
.18   n<»tlfy  the  a;reney  that  further  payttietits  will  not  he  made 

19  to  thi?  State  tiiuh'r  this  Act  {tM\  iu  his  discreiicut.  that  the 

20  Stale  educational  a;r(Miey  shall  not  make  farther  payntenis 

21  under  this  Act  io  spetrilied  hx'al  edueati(Uial  ati:eneles  whose 

22  actions  caused  or  are  Involved  in  such  failnie)  tnifil  h(^  is 
satislied  that  lliere  is  no  h»n|;er  any  such  failurt^  (o  comply. 

-4    Ijulil  he  Is  so  salisfied,  no  further  paytneuls  shall  he  made 
Jo  the  Stale  under  tins  Act,  or  paynuMits  l)y  the  Stale  cdnea- 
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1  lioiiiil  ;i,ii'('th'V  under  lliis  Act  slin!)  lu'  I'miiUMl  to  Inc-il  <'din  ji- 

2  lioiinl  n^^cncirs  ^^■|^o^;l•  arlioiis  did  not  cjiusc  or  wvVv  iioi  in- 

3  V(dv<'(l  in  the  fiiilinc.  as  ilic  vi\>v  may  \n\ 

4  jijj)i(;iAi.  jm:vii:\v 

f)         Skc.  10,  (n)  If  any  Slate  is  dissati>lie(l  wiili  the  (Nmu- 

i)  iiiissioner's  linal  aeti(jn  with  respeel  t<»  llie  ai»)M'<»val  ol'  iis 

7  n2)]d!eatir>n  siihnntled  under  se;'t'inii  (j  or  willi  his  linal  action 

5  under  soelion  !),  sneh  State  may.  within  si\(y  <lay>  afur 
\}  noUvv  of  sueh  aetiivn.  Die  with  the  I'uiU'd  States  court  ol 

10  appeals  for  the  r-irenit  in  which  sufh  State  is  l*K'ated  a  )»eti- 

11  tion  for  review  (d'  that  action.  A  vo]iy  of  (he  peliti(ui  >liall 
V2  1)e  forthwidi  transmitted  Jiy  the  eh-rk  of  th(^  '  ^)in*t  lo  the 

Commissioner.  The  Conntiissioner  thereujion  shall  lili*  in  the 

14  <'onrt  the  ree<u*(i  of  the  ))roce(ilin*rs  on  which  he  ha-ed  his 

15  action,  as  ))rov*ided  in  section  21 12  of  title  2S.  rniteil  States 

16  Code. 

17  (h)  The  iindinj^s  of  fact  hy  the  (Commissioner,  if  Hip- 

18  ])orled  hy  siihstantial  evidence,  shall  he  coueltisive:  hut  the 

19  courl,  for  ^ocul  cause  slniwn.  may  r(onand  the  case  U)  the 

20  CommissioiUT  1o  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Commis- 
-1  sioner  may  tliereup<ui  make  new  or  nnulilied  findiniis  of 

22  fact  and  may  modify  liis  pn^vious  action,  and  sliall  file  in 

23  tlu'  COUI1  tbe  record  of  tlie  further  proeeedinjrs.  Siidi  new 

24  or  inodifiod  findinf^s  of  fact  sliall  likewise  he  <vimeliisive  if 
-5  supported  hy  sul>stantial  evidence. 
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1  ((•)   V\H\\\  till'  lllinj^       >uHi  jiiMltidiL  \\iv  roiirl 

*j  liiivc  jiii'isfru'tion  tu  iifliivn  tlic  action  of  the  ( 'oinnii>>*i<ai(*r 
:\  oi  to  set  i{  aside,  in  ^vliolc  oi  in  pjiit.  Tin*  jnd^rnicnt  of  the 
4  coiirj  shall  Im*  sul)jcr)t  to  review  Iiv  the  Siiprcnic  Conn  <>f 
r>  tlu'  Tnitcd  States  \\\un\  (•i'rtt<nari  <»r  (Trtifuation  as  inovidrd 
(>   in  scrlion  1254  *tf  title  *JS,  Tnitctl  Slates  Code. 

7  IM.'OlliniTlONS 

8  Si:(\  IL  (a)  Se:'lion  4*J*J  of  the  (leneral  K<lnealion 
0   Provisions  Act,  rvlatinj^  to  the  prohihition  ajjainst  Federal 

10  control  of  eflnration,  is  amended  hy  strikin;;  ont  the  word 

11  **or**  and  hv  nddin;r  innnediately  hvUnv  the  w<n'd  **slndr'  n 
V2  seniie(tion  and  the  folh»win^:  "tn'lhe  State  Kdneatiiai  Finance 
i;;   Assistance  Act  of  197:1". 

14  (h)  Noihiuj;  contained  in  this  Act  shall  l)e  coiislrned  lo 

15  anthori/.e  the  niakin<>:  of  i\\\y  payment  nnder  tins  Act  for 
relij;ions  worslii)>  or  instrncti<»n. 

1«         Sicr.  |-2.  As  used  in  this  Ael— 

(1)  The  term  '*Connnissioiier"  means  the  Connnis- 
sioner  of  Kdueation. 

(*2)  The  term  **ronnnnnity  selioor'  means  any  pnhlie 
elementary  or  seemidary  schoid  which  is  als<i  used  as  a  com- 
-•^    nnmity  center  and  is  operated  in  cooiH'ration  with  otlnr 
j^ronps  ill  the  conmnmity  to  provide  educational,  eommnnlty. 
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I  niid  sociiil  srrvitrs  for  tlir  roninimiity  wliich  llmt  (riilcr 
'2  srrvi's. 

•J  (:{)  TIio  trnu  ''cxprinlituros"  means  rvjM'iMliluiVs  Inr 

4    froi»  juililic  rducatiniu  iurliuliujr  rxpnulituivs  for  adnunistra- 
tiou,  instnidion,  attnulaiur  and  hrallli  srrvicfs.  ((ihuiiunit y 
srrvicrs,  jMij»iI  (ransj»(»r(a(iun  svrviccs,  ojuMatiuu  svnd  main- 
7    t<'namT  <»f  jvlaut,  lixrd  <  liar*^os,  atnl  ml  i  xiu'iuliturrs  to  rowr 
H   i1i»(i('ils  for  food  siM'vii  rs  ami  slu(U»ht  Uody  artiviti(»s,  lait  dots 
^>   m»t  im'Imlr  rxjunuliturvs  f(»r  raintal  outlay,  i\vh\  sorvitr, 
1<)   ami  jmyincnts  nMrivcil  umlrr  \\w  KIonuMilary  and  Secondary 
11    Kdiiratiou  Art  of  lUOri,  the  Vocalioinai  Kdiicalion  Act  <if 
1-   lixn,  and  any  other  in'ovisi(»n  (»f  Federal  law. 
!•>         (4)  The  term  **ehMnen1ary  school'*  means  a  day  or 
^"^   residential  schcKd  whiclj  provides  eh'nientary  education,  as 
1^   determined  mnler  State  hnv. 

(5)  The  tiM'm  *'free  |m1die  education*!  means  educa- 
tion  which  Is  pr<»vided  at  puhhc  expense,  under  puhlie  siiper- 
vision  and  direction,  and  with(mt  tuition  char*5e,  and  which 
is  pnivided  as  eh^nu^ntary  or  secondary  scho(»I  educati(U)  in 
the  apphcahh*  State. 
21         (0)  The  term  *1oe«l  educational  a^rency'*  means  a  puh- 
he  hoard  of  educjition  or  other  puhlie  authority  h'gally  nui- 
'^^   stituted  within  a  State  for  either  administrative  c(UitroI  or 
dht'cti<ui  of,  or  to  perforin  «  service  fnncticm  for,  puldic  ele- 
'^^   mentary  or  secondary  schools  in  a  city,  county,  township. 
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24 

1  ^('lionl  (list net,  or  <illin'  |Hi!Iti('nl  siiImI! vision  of  a  Slatr,  (ir  siirli 

1  I'oMiUinalHMi  of  scliool  districts  or  oouutics  as  arc  recognized 
in  a  Hialc  as  an  adniinistralivc  agency  for  ils  public  elc- 

4  niiMilar}'  or  secondary  scliocds.  Such  tcnn  also  includes  any 

5  oilier  public  insliliiliini  or  agency  having  administrative  con- 
G  Irol  and  direction  of  a  jmldic  elementary  or  secondary  school. 

7  (7)  Tlio  term  "secondary  sclioor*  means  a  day  or  resi- 

8  dential  sclioid  which  provides  secondary  education,  as  detcr- 

9  mined  under  State  Jaw, 

10  (8)  The  term  **Slatc*'  includes,  in  addition  to  tlic  scv- 

11  eral  States  of  the  Union,  the  Conmionwealtli  of  ruerto  Kico, 

12  the  District  o{  Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 

13  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

14  (9)  The  term  **Stato  edueationaSl  agency*^  means  the 

15  State  lioard  of  education  or  other  agt>ucy  or  officer  i)rhnariiy 
IG  responsible  for  the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary 

17  and  secondary  schools,  or,  if  there  is  no  such  oflicer  or  agenc3% 

18  an  officer  or  agency  designated  1    the  Gov<Tnor  or  by  State 

19  hiw. 
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Senator  Pkll.  As  T  understand  it,  yon  snpport  Seniitor  Jnvit'j^^  hill, 
would  that  bo  correct  ? 

Mr.  McElroy.  There  wei-o  poitions  of  it,  the  philosophy  we  did, 
portions  that  wo  talked  about  we  did,  and  we  have  not  had  ade(|uate 
time  to  do  an  indeptli  study,  and  .ve  will. 

Senator  Pkll.  With  iv^rard  to  the  administration's  bill.  S.  VMi).  do 
you  support  that  or  not? 

Mr.  McKlrov.  In  part;  yes.  IVo  stutod  tlieri?  nix»  ceKain  mandates 
that  the  council  feels  ou^rlit  to  be  encompassed  in  any  coinpensatoiy 
education  pro«rram,  and  iis  ^ve  look  at  it  in  the  field,  we  f\^u\  some  of 
these,  and  we  found  about  10  or  11,  in  pait  we  do.  The  areas  \  ]  U  need 
impmvement,  the  reporting  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  to  you. 
Senator,  we  fei»l  that  they  shoudl  be  involved  tfiere. 

Senator  Pell.  Rut  oii  balance,  do  you  prefer  S.  KilO  to  the  piesesit 
ESEA  lepslation? 

Mr.  McEiJioY.  The  present  ESEA  has  been  the  vehicle  Ave  have 
used  to  evaluate  any  program  that  wo  Iiave  looked  at.  We  have  been 
able  to  look  at  track  recoi  ds  and  look  at  pro<jraius,  exemplary  ivcoi-ds, 
and  I'eported  this  to  our  council,  but  we  feel  also  that  theie  are  aivas 
of  ESEIA  that  need  some  improvement,  for  inr^tance,  advanced  fund- 
ing.  As  a  local  school  board  member,  and  I  am  sui-e  all  of  us  ai-e  just 
tickled  to  death  with  that  one,  the  Hettcr  Schools  Act  has  tliat.  When 
ive  look  at  any  bill,  %ve  look  at  the  bill  as  to  wliat  we  ai-e  doin^  now, 
what  can  we  do  to  improve  what  is  homg  done  now.  The  v(»hicl(»  of  title 
I  has  been  the  one  that  every  legislative  bill  has  jumped  off  from,  be- 
cause it  has  b(^n  tried  and  \t  has  been  provem  Hut  tlicro  aiv  certain 
areas  in  the  Better  Schools  Act  that  will  add  a  little  bit  more  and  we 
support  those. 

Senator  Pkli^  In  other  woids,  you  basically  piefer  S.  liiU).  the  ad- 
ministration bill,  with  changes,  rather  than  tfie  pimMit  ESEA,  is  that 
correct? 

Jfr.  McEuioY.  If  pre^nt  ESEA  were  to  add  to  it,  bypass  pro- 
visions for  nonpublic  schools,  advanced  funding,  parent  councils,  and 
migrant  programs,  what  we  aitj  looking  at  now,  some  of  the  things 
we  ought  to  have,  we  ;  ould  care  less,  Mr.  Senator,  v;>\at  it  is  called.  If 
the  Better  Schools  Act  carries  with  it  more  meaidngful  deliveiy  sei  v- 
ices  mechanisms  for  the  disadvantaged  children,  then  if  that  is  the 
title,  then  we  would  like  that 

Senator  Peli*  Hut  does  the  tidministratson  bill  cany  with  it  L'ach  of 
these  four  provisions  you  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  McElroy.  It  carries  al)out  10  of  11  that  we  talked  about.  Yes, 
Senator,  and  we  i-eoptcd  here  and  in  your  cop^  of  our  Better  Schools 
Act  evaluation,  nonpublic  school  by  pass  law,  it  is  there,  but  we  would 
add  just  a  little  bit  more  to  it. 

Senator  Pell,  In  your  testimony  you  iwonunend  Federal  funds  be 
used  to  encourage  State  programs  for  the  educationally  disadvantaged. 
In  the  coinimtmerat  of  Federal  funds  for  this  purpose  what  formula, 
do  you  believe,  should  bo  used — 50-50,  or  what  ratio? 

Mr.  McElroy.  Well  you  have  actually  put  down  a  certain  amount 
that  the  formula  is  going  to  dictate  that  LEA's  or  States  should  use. 
We  looked  back  in  general  revenue  sharing  and  there  were  some  States 
that  used  all  their  moneys  in  the  education  area.  If  States  hJ^d  gone  in 
at  $1  million  ratio,  and*the  State  wanted  matching  funds,  it  could  be 
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matched  up  to  we  recommend  maybe  another  million  dollars,  over  and 
above  what  we  are  doing.  And  we  feel  like  it  would  be  an  incentive  to 
States  to  maybe  add  more  in  this  particular  area,  but  the  action  would 
bo  dollars,  to  mayl)e  initial  grant,  initial  funding. 

Senator  Pell.  On  the  question  of  basic  philosophy  here,  I  under- 
stand you  represent  disadvantaged  youngsters,  poor  youngsters  of  the 
country,  correct? 

Mr.  McEuioY.  Correct.  We  are  part  of  ESEA. 

Senator  Pfxl.  And  title  I.  Cowisidering  the  nature  of  government, 
the  fact  that  that  the  poor  often  are  not  tne  large  taxpaymg  group  or 
do  not  participate  as  much  as  they  should  in  tlie  electoral  process,  I 
should  think  that  you  would  be  worried  about  where  the  decisions  are 
made  as  to  the  allocations  of  funds.  The  chance  could  be  that  at  local 
levels  of  government,  the  poor  would  be  bypassed.  I  can  think  of  cases 
where  there  would  be  mayors  and  Governors,  wiio  would  say,  well, 
that  section  of  tlio  town,  that  section  of  the  State,  the  percentage  of 
people  voting  is  rather  small,  and  they  contribute  ver>'  little  to  the 
State,  so  let  us  put  this  money  in  surburbia  where  the  people  vote  in 
higher  percentage,  something  that  cannot  now  be  done  because  of  the 
categorical  programs. 

As  I  understand  it,  you  think  that  the  present  categorical  programs 
are  indirect  and  that  the  Governors  and  mayors  should  have  greater 
freedom  to  decide  where  this  money  would  be  spent  ? 

Afr.  McElhoy.  T^t  mo  say  that  I  can  appreciate  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  mandates  in  areas  like  comparability,  that  only  gave  us  some 
guidance.  I  can  appreciate  the  mandate  of  the  Parent  Adnsorv  Coun- 
cils, even  where  the  disadvantaged  are  a  small  minority,  then  tne  man* 
date  in  itself  gives  them  the  right  to  help  in  the  Government.  Without 
the  Federal  mandate  on  comparability — to  make  sure  it  is  evenly 
spent — we  as  a  minority,  or  we  as  disadvantaged,  sometimes  will  not 
have  a  vehicle  to  use.  The  Parent  Advisory  Councils  have  been  made  to 
work  in  States  like  New  Jersey  and  maybe  Pennsylvania,  some  por- 
tions of  Texas,  and  so  they  have  had  training  programs.  The  legal 
defense  council  and  the  NAACP  has  had  training  sessions  with  the 
parent  councils  over  the  country  because  of  the  mandate.  There  is  go- 
ing to  bo  a  mandate  somewhere.  Parent  involvement  is  going  to  exist 
on  the  local  level. 

Senator  Pell.  Do  you  think  the  mandate  will  be  followed  out  in 
communities  throughout  the  Nation  as  it  should  ?  I  would  think  you  of 
all  people,  you  of  all  groups,  would  be  the  most  worried  about  this  ap- 
proach. If  you  are  not,  fine, 

Mr.  Mcft Lnor.  Senator,  I  am  worried  about  the  approach,  but  it  has 
to  be  solved  in  my  level.  We  have  got  to  be  involved,  but  there  have  got 
to  be  mandates.  No  more  as  a  black  would  I  say  that  all  whites  are  un- 
tnistworthy — sometimes  I  will  say  that  because  they  will  tend  to  do 
certain  things,  but  they  are  there.  I  said  if  there  is  a  mandate  that 
blacks  will  get  involved  or  mandate  that  the  disadvantaged  people  get 
involved,  it  is  there. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  find  the  vehicle  to  get  involved  in  the  local  level. 

Senator  Pell.  Where  is  the  mandate  in  S.  1319? 

Mr.  McElrot.  With  the  recommended  and  with  administrative  sup- 
port of  Parents  Advisory  Councils,  that  is  a  good  one.  The  mandate 
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of  comparability  is  a  good  one,  and  those  kind  of  things  would  insure 
that  at  least  the  application  in  itself  or  that  the  auditors  are  looking 
for  expenditures  across  tlie  board.  Parent  councils  involved  in  the  en- 
tiro  services  of  this  is  a  mandate,  and  this  is  one  that  is  going  to  be 
strongly  enforced  on  the  local  levels.  It  is  growing,  and  weliave  got  to 
have  It.  The  involvement  of  the  parent  of  the  children  to  be  serv^  has 
got  to  bo  done  first.  But  the  mandates  put  them  down  with  local  school 
boards,  administrators,  and  makes  them  choose  their  programs,  affect- 
ing them,  reaching  their  families.  Comparability  is  one  that  we  have 
got  to  have  that  you  are  spending  local  moneys,  even  nontitle  I  schools, 

nondisadvantaged  schools  

Senator  l^o..  Please  slow  down  a  little.  I  was  a  little  startled  be- 
cause I  would  have  thought  that  the  representatives  of  disadvantaged 
children  would  be  those  who  are  really  very  worried  about  this 
new  approach  because  of  the  reasons  I  cited.  Do  I  understand  your 
response  

Mr.  McELUor.  ^Vliich  reasons  did  you  cite?  Maybe  I  am  a  little  off. 
I  do  not  see  us  being  that  far  apart  on  what  wo  are  both  saying.  Tlie 
areas  that  we  talked  about  that  we  support  are  areas  in  part  in  some 
instances  in  ESEA's  program  now  and  some  additions  we  recom- 
mended for  the  last  2  years.  Now  those  areas  I  have  listed  are  areas 
that  disadvantaged  people  have  told  us  they  needed,  parent  confer- 
ences, and  title  I  coordinators'  conferences  and  what  have  you.  Again 
which  areas  should  I  and  the  Co»/Bncil  be  concerned  with  where  it  ap- 
pears to  you  that  we  are  not  ? 

Senator  Pfxl,  When  the  decision  with  regard  to  how  the  funds  will 
be  spent  is  made  on  the  local  level,  rather  than  following  the  Federal 
categorical  guidelines.  I  would  think  you  would  be  worried  that  a 
mayor  i-ecognizing  that  a  particular  section  of  his  city  which  does  not 
contribute  much  in  taxes  and  where  the  voting  participation  is  low 
percentagewise,  would  be  inclined  to  spend  less  oi  the  moneys  in  that 
section  of  the  city  than  he  would  in  the  more  prosperous  sections. 

Mr,  McElrot.  Where  would  that  situation  be  improved,  Mr. 
Senator? 

Senator  Pei^  Because  of  categorical  programs,  they  would  have  a 
right. 

Mr.  MoEi^oT.  Wliere  would  it  be  improved?  Even  if  we  look  at  it 
from  any  point,  from  the  mayor  on  up  to  the  Senator  himself  in  the 
State,  we  will  still  have  that  problem,  if  we  cannot  get  involved  in  the 
entire  process. 

Senator  Pell.  Obviously  you  must  get  involved.  That  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question.  It  is  decisionmakivi^,  whether  the  dollar  will 
bo  spent,  where  they  will  be  spent,  and  how  they  will  be  spent.  'What 
this  new  bill  does  is  that  it  takes  the  decision  and  puts  it  in  local  hands. 
If  all  people  feel  it  is  a  good  idea,  that  would  be  a  real  factor  in  the 
thinking  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  McElroy.  I^t  me  go  a  stop  further.  In  this  report,  in  this  testi- 
mony this  morning,  in  the  Better  Schools  Act,  we  called  for  in  addi- 
tion to  any  compensatory  education  program  a  maintenance  of  effort. 
We  also  asked  for  parent  councils.  Now  without  maintenance  of  effort 
and  without  parent  councils,  whatever  the  title  is,  it  probably  will  do 
just  what  you  are  saying.  So  in  our  endorsement  or  any  particular 
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prof^rain  of  compensatory  educatioiu  we  also  ask  for  certain  mandates^ 
maintenance  of  effort  is  one  tliat  will  have  to  be  there. 

Senator  Peij^,  Would  you  direct  the  committee's  attention  to  the 
mandate  that  is  in  the  bill  that  yon  support  now  i  Wiere  is  the  mandate 
in  the  bill  now? 

Mr.  McElrov.  The  areas  that  we  supported  

Senator  Peu.,  No,  I  said  where  is  the  mandate  1 

Mr.  McElroy.  Wiich  one? 

Senator  Pkll.  Tlie  one  you  referred  to. 

Mr.  McElrov.  I  talked  about  several. 

Senator  Petx.  The  mandate  that  you  said  would  provide  for  fair- 
ness in  whiO'^  money  is  distributed. 

Mr.  McElroy*  The  amis  involving  total  scliools.  There  is  no  one — 
I  do  not  think  we  would  be  so  naive  as  to  l)elievo  anj'  one  mandat<^ 
would  be  anything.  Maintenance  of  effort  ought  to  be  there.  As  we 
move  through  the  titles  in  our  particular  areas — the  Parents  Advisory 
Council  is  not  a  part  of  the  Better  Schools  Act  at  this  time,  but  it  lift\s 
gotten  administration  support  from  what  we  gather.  Tliat  is  one  that 
We  recommended  ought  to  Ix;  there. 

Senator  Pell.  Is  concentration  of  title  I  funds  in  districts  with  the 
highest  concentration  of  educationall^^^'  disadvantagt?d  children  desir- 
able? Do  you  think  there  should  be  greater  co";?entration  of  title  1 
fimds  where  there  is  the  highest  concentration  of  poor  ^children  ? 

Mr.  McElkoy.  Concentration  you  are  talking  abt'M  the  Better 
Scbools  Act  looks  at  it?  On  page  9  to  my  testimony  I  reacted  to  con- 
centration there.  If  you  refer  to  page  0,  we  respon§is;»d  to  that  one. 

Senator  Pell.  My  question  to  you  is.  I  presimie  tnat  the  answer  is 
yes:  Is  concentration  of  title  I  ^unds  in  districts  of  highest  concen- 
tration of  poor  children  desirable  ? 

Mr.  McElroy.  We  hope.  That  is  what  our  recommendation  has 
been,  yes. 

Senator  Pell.  Is  the  idea  of  critical  mass  expenditure  important  to 
comp<3nsatory  education  programs  such  as  title  I?  In  other  wonls. 
thatyoti  have  critical  mass  

Mr.  McElroy.  No,  Mr.  Senator. 

Senator  Pelu  Your  group  is  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children.  Are  you  elected  by  the  council 
or  appointed  by  the  President?  How  did  you  become  chairman?  Are 
you  elected? 

Mr.  McEiitoY.  No.  The  entire  council  in  its  context  is  appointed  by 
the  President,  Everyone  is  appointed  by  the  President. 

Senator  Pell.  Would  those  who  represent  the  poor,  not  appointed 
by  the  President,  would  they  agree  with  you  in  your  view? 

Mr.  McElroy.  Would  those  who  are  not  represented  by  the  poor  

Senator  Pell,  Not  appointed  by  the  President  and  are  representative 
of  groups  of  poor,  would  they  reflect  your  view? 

Mr.  McEL4[toY.  Let  me  say  this,  Mr.  Senator.  No  reports  that  we 
have  made,  or  no  testimonj^  or  statements  we  have  made,  are  purely 
those  of  the  laynien  who  serve  on  this  Council.  Our  statutory  obligation 
is  from  the  President  but  we  report  to  Congress,  even  though  Congress 
does  not  appoint  it,  the  statute  provides  for  us.  I  hope  you  are  not 
saying  we  are  biased  in  any  manner,  because  we  are  appointed  by  the 
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President,  and  statutorily  supported  by  this  Congress.  But  the  testi- 
mony reports  we  have  made  have  been  those  that  we  ]iave  ^!:otten  or 
received  from  parent  councils.  We  held  a  parents'  conference  across 
the  .^oinitry,  and  if  you  look  at  our  annual  report,  you  will  see  what 
poor  parents — disadvantaged  parents  of  the  children — said.  I  hope 
what  we  are  saying  is  in  conjunction  with  them.  They  want  parent 
councils.  They  want  comparability.  They  want  really  to  bypass  the 
provision  for'nonpublic  schools.  T)ie  mandates  we  talk  about,  and  we 
are  expressing  what  they  are  saying — title  I  State  coordinators  who 
are  not  appointed  by  the  President,  but  on  the  State  level — and  surely 
I  hojje  are  not  disadvantaged  too  nmch — are  saying  pretty  much  the 
same  thing. 

We  are  api)ointed  by  the  President  and  I  hope  it  will  not  taint  or 
may  taint  negatively  anything  we  say.  We  serve  as  laymen,  not  so 
nuK'h  because  we  are  appointed,  but  concerned. 

I  anv  a  local  vSchool  board  member,  elected  now  for  8  yeai*s. 

It  doesn't  matter  what  the  title  is,  whether  it  is  Better  Schools  Act, 
or  the  Juvits  bill  or  the  Pell  bill,  but  if  we  believe  it  helps  disadvan- 
taged children,  we  will  support  it.  Comparability  and  migrant  transfer 
records  are  just  a  few  that  we  repeat  that  they  have  said  to  us. 

Senator  Pkll.  I  think  tlnit  the.se  ideas  on  involvement  of  parents, 
comi)arability.et  cetera,  are  objectives  in  all  this  legislation.  Sometimes 
we  (lo  not  put  it  in  and  sometimes  we  do. 

I  thank  you  very  nmch,  Mr.  McElroy,  and  your  colleague  for  being 
here  with  us  today, 

Mr.  Mc.ELRoy.'We  apprec?j\ted  W\n^  asked,  Mr.  Senator. 

[The  information  suppUed  by  Mr.  McElroy  follows:] 
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INTRODUCTION 

Areas  o£  Ag^reemont 

The  NACEDC  concurs  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
Better  Schools  Act  that  the  Federal  role  in  education  of 
American  children  is  to  assist  the  States  and  localities 
in  areas  of  special  national  concern.     The  Council  has 
resolved  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  take  such  steps  as  are  needed  to  ensure  that  aid  to 
educational  programs  for  disadvantaged  children  is 
inviolably  provided  and  legislatively  guaranteed  as  a 
first  priority.     The  Better  Schools  Act  does  this. 
Consolidation 

The  Council  members  feel  that  it  is  most  appropriate 
to  consolidate  the  diffuse  and  fragmented  grants  network 
wherever  possible,  in  order  to  achieve  a  more  organized, 
coordinated  and  efficient  delivery  system ; wherever 
possible.     Good  management  techniques  and  procedures  dic- 
tate this  as  a  necessary  step  to  eliminate  the  presently 
existing  Federal  services  bottleneck  which  often  creates 
chaotic  and  fragmented  services  at  the  local  level. 
75%  Concentration  in  Reading  and  Math 

The  NACL'DC  strongly  supports  the  nandated  75^ 
concentration  of  funds  in  the  areas  of  mathematics  and  read- 
ing achievement  for  the  disadvantaged  earmark.     The  bases 
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for  a  successful  education  are  the  reading  and  math  skills  that 
a  child  should  master  as  early  as  possible  in  his  academic  pro- 
gram. The  Council  has  been  Informed  by  various  parent  advisory 
councils  that  these  are  and  have  been  the  areas  of  primary  con-- 
cern  to  the  parents  of  the  affected  children  as  well. 

The  provision  making  pre-school  children  eligible  for 
services  provided  under  the  disadvantaged  earmark  is  applauded 
by  the  Council.     Early  childhood  education  is  one  of  the  keys 
to  successful  compensatory /programs  and  has  always  been  highly 
recommended  by  the  members  of  the  Council, 
Concentration  of  Funds 

The  strict  concentration  requirements  provided  for  by  the 
Better  Schools  Act  are  necessary  and  appropriate.     Although  the 
Council  looks  forward  to  the  day  when  all  children  who  are  in 
need  of  compensatory  education  can  be  served,  we  realize  that, 
given  limited  appropriations,  the  most  success  will  be  achieved 
where  there  is  a  concentration  of  available  funds  in  areas  of 
the  highest  concentration  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  from  low-income  families. 
Raising  income  criteria  for  eligibility 

The  Better  Schools  Act  inclusion  of  a  poverty  index  at 
a  higher  rate  than  the  currently  used  $2,000  plus  AFDC  is 
a  laudable  stride  toward  the  ideal  of  serving  all  children 
who  are  in  need  of  compensatory .  education  se:rvice3.  The 
allocation  formula,  which  provides  approximately  $250  per  child 
is  approximately  the  amount  ccncentrated  per  child  in  the  existing 
compensatory  education  program.     Given  the  fact  that  $1,5  billion 
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is  presently  what  the  Administration  plans  to  spend  in  th.is 
area,  the  formula  provides  a  dollar  amount  that  is  minimally 
adequate. 
Impact  Aid 

The  reduction  of  the  funds  provided  as  impact  aid  to 
localities  by  eliminating  non-military  SAFA  B  is  appropriate. 
This  funding  covers  many  families  who  are  employ<?.d  in  high 
paying  jobs  by  the  Federal  government,  and  who  do  support  their 
local  schools  through  property  taxe.s.. 
Non^public  Schools 

The  Council  has  consistently  supported  the  need  for  Federal 
financial  support  to  the  educational  programs  of  disadvantaged 
children  wherever  they  attend  school.     The  Council  supports  the 
idea  that  special  arrangements  be  made  to  deliver  remedial 
services  to  children  eligible  for  compensatory  education,  but 
who  attend  the  non-public  schools,  as  long  as  two  long-standing 
guarantees  are  maintained: 

1.  That  services  are  given  to  educationally  deprived 
children  who  attend  non-public  schools  which  can 
meet  the  standards  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  and  which 
are  not  deliberately  segregated  academies. 

2.  That  services  provided  for  educationally  deprived 
children  in  non-public  schools  be  secular  in  nature 
and  specifically  designed  to  raise  the  educational 
attainment  of  the  eligible  children. 

The  Better  Schools  Act  provides  for  inclusion  of  nonprofit 
private  school  children  in  the  services  available  under  this  act. 
While  there  is  evidence  of  improvement  in  most  States  in  the 
acceptance  and  implementation  of  this  provision  by  the  public 
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oclucation  agencies  legally  responsible  for  administering  it, 
there  nevertheless  remain  many  instances  in  which  provisions  of 
State  constitutions  or  administrative  policies  of  state  or  local 
agencies  effectively  oi'  completely  prevent  equitable  participation. 

In  view  of  the  wide  disparity  among  States  in  this  regard, 
and  resulting  inequities  in  opportunity  and  participation  by  non^- 
public  school  children,  the  Council  is  gratified  to  see  that  the 
Better  Schools  Act  includes  a  bypass  provision  to  ensure  that  non- 
public school  children  receive  equitable  treatment* 
Coa;parability 

The  Council  supports  the  concept  of  comparability  which  has 
been  a  Congressional  mandate  since  April,  1970^  and  is  pleased 
tc  noLo  its  Inclusion  in  the  Better  Schools  Act.     We  feel  that 
it  is  vital  to  the  success  of  the  compensatory  education 
philosophy  that  Federal  funds  be  used  to  supplement  and  not 
supplant  State  and  local  funds  providing  extra  services  to 
educationally  deprived  children  if  these  children  are  to  have 
the  "something  extra"  needed  to  assure  them  of  an  equal  chance 
to  receive  an  adequate  education. 
Forward  Funding 

The  forward  funding  provision  and  the  specified  allocation 
to  poorest  schools  in  poorest  districts  first  are  both  vital  to 
the  effective  management  of  the  limited  allocation  for  compen- 
satory education*     Forward  funding  will  make  it  possible  for 
school  systems  to  plnn  in  advance  of  the  year's  programs  and  to 
have  the  assurance  of  funds  that  will  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  hire  outstanding  teachers  for  compensatory  progreuns. 
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In  thu  past  the  funds  for  compensatory  programs  have  boen  so 
late  in  cOKiimj  that  school  administrations  wore  often  forctjd 
to  hire  the  tcachars  that  were  left  over  instead  of  bcir.g 
nble  to  find  the  MOst  highly  qualified  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  providincj  a  cjooct  education  to  the  educationally  disadvantaged 
child.     The  concentration  of  funds  in  the  poorest  pchools  and 
poorest  districts  first,  gi'sron  the  fact  that  there  are  not  enough 
funds  to  adequately  serv^  all  needy  children,  is  wise.  Concen- 
tration of  Fed:*ral  funds  where  the  need  is  the  greatest  avoids 
a  dissolution  of  fundst  the  problen  of  spreading  too  little 
money  too  thinly,  and  accomplishing  little  or  nothing.  The 
Counv^il  likes  the  strict  concentration  regulations,  and  is 
especially  pleased  to  see  that  any  unallocated  or  returned 
funds  will  be  reallocated  to  tho  States  and  not  returned  to  the 
Federal  treasury. 
Inter statg  Agreements 

The  provision  for  interstate  agreemeVtts  is  extremely  im- 
portant especially  in  the  area  of  migrant  education,  where  children 
are  constantly  moving  during  the  school  year — and  often  attend 
schools  in  two  or  more  States  draring  one  academic  year.  Without 
intrrstate  cooperation  and  agreenents  the  provision  of  coordiriated, 
sequential,  adequate  education  for  these  children  is  close  to 
impossible* 

ConpXiance  Po^julations 

The  act  gives  plenty  of  authority  lor  a  willing  DHEW  to 
enforce  strict  and  available  steps  to  eniSure  that  localities 
comply  with  the  intent  of  this  law.    And  the  bill  includes  pro- 
vision that  all  persons'  civil  rights  will  be  protected  and 
that  fair  labor  standards  are  to  be  used  in  hiring  and  firing 
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practices.    All  of  these  items  are  necessary  and  appropriate, 
because,  although  most  localities  and  administrators  do  have 
the  right  "heart  contention"  when  it  comes  to  compensatory 
education,  there  will  always  be  a  few  who  do  not.     For  these 
few  it  is  necessary  that  certain  rights  and  privileges  are 
mandated  in  the  legislation  to  protect  the  children  who  are 
intended  as  thd  beneficiaries  of  this  law. 
Provision  for  public  information 

In  light  of  the  philosophy  of  "New  Federalism**  we  find  it 
especially  important  that  the  Better  Schools  Act  has  included 
provision  that  State  Education  Agencies  shall  publish  their 
plan  for  the  distribution  of  funds  available  to  them  and  that 
records  be  available  to  the  public.     If  the  people  at  the  local 
level  are  going  to  be  meaningfully  involved  in  their  own 
government,  it  is  imperative  that  they  know  what  programs  are 
proposed  to  be  funded,  and  have  adequate  public  hearing  oppor- 
tunities. 
Transfer  of  funds 

The  NACEtKI  supports  the  obvious  emphasis        the  Better 
Schools  Act  to  guarantee  high  quality  and  high  level  services 
to  educationally  disadvantaged  children  by  making  the  funds  in 
the  disadvantaged  earmark  inviolable.     The  potential  for 
transfering  funds  to  the  disadvantaged  earmark  from  other 
sources  in  the  bill  with  little  redtape  is  one  with  which  the 
NACEDC  concurs. 
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Recommendations  for  Improvement  of  the  Better  Schools  Act 

1.     The  Better  Schools  Act  omits  mandated  parent  involvement 
through  mandated  parent  councils  or  any  other  form  of 
requirtsd  parent  involvement  at  the  local  level,  and 
statutory  Presidential  councils  at  the  national  level* 

Parental  involvement  in  his  child's  academic  program  and 
growth  is  not  a  new  concept*     It  is  a  fact  of  life  taken  for 
granted  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  parents  with  average 
income  and  by  the  more  affluent  families  in  this  country. 

These  parents  find  it  easier  than  parents  of  educationally 
disadvantaged  children  to  be  meaningfully  involved  in  the 
education  programs  of  their  children.    Low-income  parents  of 
educationally  disadvantaged  children  face  obstacles  when 
relating  to  school  officials.    Firsts  it  is  frequently  a  neces- 
sity for  both  parents  of  a  school-aged  child  to  vorit  in  less 
affluent  American  families.    Monworking  mothers  have  easier 
access  to  school  teachers  and  administrators  than  does  a 
mother  who  works.    Secondly,  many  parents  of  educationally 
disadvantaged  children  have  been  underaChievers  in  school. 
Inadequate  Verbal  skills  often  render  them  reluctant  or  fearful 
to  participate  in  discussions  with  school  teachers  and 
administrators  regarding  issues  crucial  to  the  academic  success 
of  their  children.    They  must  be  encouraged  to  do  so  and  the 
school  administrators  must  act  affirmatively  and  with  sincerity. 

High  School  Diploma  Attainment  of  Head  of  Household,  and 
Preparation  tor  School  in  the  Home  Generates  Academic  Success  of 
Children 

Educators  are  in  agreement  that  there  are  high  correlations 
between  the  level  of  educational  attainment  of  the  parent^  the 
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amount  of  school  preparation  encouraged  in  the  home,  and  the 
academic  achievement  of  the  child.    This  is  true  in  all 
education  programs,  not  just  in  coicpensatory  programs.  Teacher 
expectation  of  a  child's  performance  is  also  an  indicator  of  the 
success  of  the  child. 


Legislative  and  Regulatory  History  of  Parent  Involvement 

In  view  of  the  undeniable  evidence  of  the  importance  of 

meaningful  parent  involvement  to  the  success  of  education  pro* 

grams,  the  United  States  Congress  in  April  1970  inclu<*led  in 

Public  Law  91-230,  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  a 

section  on  parent  involvement  (Section  415}  for  all  education 

progr^s  where  the  Commissioner  d/£termines  it  would  increase 

the  effectiveness  of  the  program  in  achieving  its  purposes: 

"Parental  Involvement  and  Dissemination 

"Section  415.     In  the  cast  of  any  appjicablti  program 
in  which  the  Commissioner  determines  that  parental 
participation  at  the  State  or  local  level  would  in* 
crease  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  in  achieving 
its  purposes,  he  shall  promulgate  regulations  with 
respect  to  such  program  setting  forth  criteria  designed 
to  encourage  such  participation*    I^  the  program  for 
which  such  determination  provides  for  payments  to  local 
educational  agencies,  applications  for  such  payments 
shall—  . 

"(1)  set  forth  such  policies  and  procedures  as  will 
insure  that  programs  and  projects  asisisted  under  the 
application  have  been  planned  and  developed,  and  will 
be  operated,  in  consultation  with  and  with  the  in* 
voivement  of,  parents  of  the  children  to  be  served 
by  such  programs  and  projects; 

**  (2)  be  submitted  with  assurance  that  such  parents  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  present  their  views  with  respect 
to  the  application;  and 

"(3)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  for  adequate  dis- 
semination of  program  plans  and  evaluations  to  such 
parents  and  the  public." 
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In  1971,  Dr#  Terrell  Bell,  then  the  Acting  Commissioner  of 
Education,  felt  strongly  enough  about  the  importance  of  parental 
involvement  that  the  Office  of  Education  developed  very  specific 
regulations  to  insure  that  indepth,  meaningful  patent  involvement 
would  be  accomplished* 

Definition  of  "Meaningful  Parental  Involvement" 

The  NACEDC  defines  meaningful  parent  involvement  as  the 
participation  of  parents  of  affected  children  at  the  district 
level  in  the  development,  planning,  and  evaluation  of  the 
compensatory  programs.    The  Council's  definition  does  not  imply 
that  parents  would  be  dealing  in  the  day-to-day  administrative 
tasks  of  the  school  system,  but  th^at  their  feelings,  ideas  and 
suggestions  should  be  considered*     Their  role  would  be  an 
advisory  one  only,  not  that  of  a  surrogate  school  board, 

Cohgressman  Quie  had  proposed  that  a  partnership  be 
established  between  teachers,  parents  and  children  at  the  local 
level.     This  is  an  tixample  of  parent  involvement  at  the  mOv-t 
informal  level.     in  an  experiment  conducted  in  Michigan  where 
the  affects  of  parental  involvement  in  their  children's 
education  was  measured  it  was  found  that  in  22  out  of  23 
districts  where  children  had  achieved  one  or  more  years  for 
each  year  of  instruction  parents  were  involved  in  the  programs 
of  their  childr\in. 

The  use  of  paraprofessionals  drawn  from  the  community,  and 
from  the  parents  of  disadvantaged  children  particularly,  has 
in  many  cases,  been  mutually  beneficial  to  parents,  children 
and  school  systems  alike.     The  parents  become  more  aware  of 
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what  is  going  on  in  the  classroom,  and  have  proven  to  be  a 
helpful  liaison  between  the  members  of  the  school  system  and 
the  parents  of  the  children. 

Local  PAC ' s 

Establishment  of  elected  parent  advisory  councils  in  which 
parents  (not  employed  by  the  local  education  agency)  of  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  residing  in  attendance  areas  which 
are  to  be  served  by  the  project,  constitute  more  than  a  simple 
majority,  and  the  chairman  of  which  is  the  parent  of  an  affected 
child,  is  a  more  formal  form  of  parent  involvement  than  the 
^partnership"  and  paraprOfessional  involvement  mentioned  above. 
The  function  of  such  a  council  would  be  an  advisory  one  to  the 
principal  and  staff  of  an  individual  school  on  matters  per- 
taining to  compensatory  education  programs  and  their  effect  on 
the  children.    When  such  a  council  is  first  established, 
enthusiasm  are  sometimes  slow  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  due 
in  part  to  their  mistrust  of  school  administrators  and  their 
own  verbal  inadequacies.    Where  this  is  the  case,  and  until  a 
council  mechanism  has  been  established,  the  NACEDC  would  not 
rule  out  the  appointment  of  parent  council  members  who  fit  the 
above  criteria.    Neither  would  it  rule  out  appointment  of  a 
few  members  with  professional  expertise  in  areas  that  would 
assist  elected  parents  in  their  advisory  capacity-  However, 
in  the  experience  of  the  NACEDC,  there  has  been  ajtipla  evidence 
to  indicate  that  once  such  parent  councils  are  established,  and 
the  parents  see  that  their  views  and  suggestions  are  sought  after, 
and  vill  be  meaningful  in  terms  of  progrcuns  provided  for  their 
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children;  once  r.hey  see  that  the  parent  council  is  not  just  a 
rubber  stamp  for  the  school  system,  there  is  an  amazing  air.ount 
of  interest  generated  by  the  parents  themselves  to  participate 
in  the  planning,  development  and  evaluation  of  programs  for 
their  children  through  the  parent  council  structure. 

Districtwide  Council 

Another  level  of  parent  involvement  is  the  district  parent 
advisory  council.     This  council  is  set  up  on  a  parallel  format 
to  the  local  school  council  described  above,  but  includes  ade- 
quate representation  from  local  school  councils*    The  district 
council's  function  is  to  advise  the  District  School  Board  on 
matters  pertaining  to  compensatory  education  grants  and 
distribution  of  funds  to  schools  within  the  local  district,  as 
well  as  on  the  programs  themselves*    This  council  is  also  a 
local  source  for  monitoring,  which  is  an  important  input  if 
New  Federalism  is  to  work  with  optimum  efficiency. 

Let  us  emphasize  again  that  the  purpose  of  this  parent 
involvement  at  all  levels  is  an  advisory  one  only.    The  Councils 
are  not  meant  as  parallel  or  surrogate  principals  or  school 
boards,  but  as  advisors  who  represent  the  ideas  and  interests 
of  the  children  being  served* 

New  Federalism  leaves  to  cornmunities  the  decisions  about 
spending  public  funds.    In  the  words  of  Under  Secretary  of 
DHEW,  Frank  Carlucci,  "The  moment  is  ripe  for  developing  a 
coordinated  community  structure  that  will  end  this  rat-maze 
service  system..."  which  results  partially  from  the  confusing' 
tangle  of  categorical  aid  programs  which  presently  exist.  The 
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Better  Schools  Act  is  a  big  step  toward  leaving  to  comiuunities 
the  decisions  about  spending  Federal  funds,  but  mandated  parent 
councils  such  as  those  discussed  above  are  the  backbone  of  a 
coordinated  community  structure  that  will  get  the  Federal 
services  where  they  are  intended  to  go. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  coordinated  community  structure 
does  sound  complicated,  and  initially  it  is*    But  in  the  past 
minority  groups,  which  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  group  of  children 
included  under  the  Better  Schools  Act  "disadvantaged  earmark" 
have  not  been  able  to  have  an  adequate  voice  in  vihat  will  happen 
to  them  educationally.    The  nation's  majority  rule  philosophy 
implies  some  necessary  mandated  guarantees  for  minorities  if 
the  rights  of  all  citizens  are  to  be  protected. 

It  is  Not  Difficult,  and  Superintendents  are  Accustomed  to  it 

Education  has  become  &o  complex  in  recent  years  that  school 
superintendents  have  become  adept  at  dealing  with  .the  various 
constituent  voices  in  their  communities  (c.f»,  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers^  the  National  Education  Association,  the 
Parent-Teacher  Associations,  ad  hoc  parent  groups,  the  Boatd  of 
Education,  and  local  influential  persons) . 

Distrlctwide  parent  councils  (at  a  minimum,  and  preferably 
local  parent  councils  for  individual  schools)  would  formalize 
and  coalesce  a  constituerit  voice  that  has  not  been  adequately 
heard  in  the  past.     The  NACEDC  has  seen  evidence  that  when  such 
parent  councils  are  heard,' and  v/hen  "the  heart  contention"  (as 
one  of  the  Parent  Council  Chairmen  so  aptly  puts  it)  of  those 
hearing  the  council  is  "right,"  then  the  educational  attainment 
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of  participating  children  is  raised  as  much  as  one  to  one-and- 
one-half  yecirs  for  each  year  in  school  in  tho  skills  of  reading 
and  nathcjn^atics.     This  performance  is  at  the  heart  of  the  Better 
Schools  Act  and  the  75  percent  mandated  earmark  for  these  skills* 

It  has  been  clearly  documented  that  v/hen  parents  arc  involved 
in  the  educational  programs  of  their  children  at  the  classroom 
level,  the  quality  of  the  program  is  increased  and  the  educational 
attainment  of  the  children  is  raisad* 

Parental  interest  and  participation  in  the  educational  pro- 
grams of  their  children  tends  to  foster  programs  that  are  more 
responsive  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  participants. 

For  all  of  the  reasons  discussed  above,  the  NACEDC  has  gone 
on  record  to  say  that  any  Federal  approach  to  education  if  ii' 
is  to  be  effective,  should  contain  a  mandated  parent  advisory 
council  of  parents  of  affected  children  at  the  district  level, 
to  be  involved  in  the  planning,  development,  and  evaluation  of 
compensatory  programs »     AlUhc^ugh  the  NACEDC  applauds  all  forms 
of  parent  participation,  it  prefers  the  formal  structure  of 
an  advisory  council  for  each  school  building  because  the  closer 
the  parents  are  involved  with  the  actual  programs  in  v:hich  their 
children  are  participating,  the  more  effective  the  programs  will 
be.     In  addition,  the  Council  recommends  that  in  school  districts 
above  a  given  size  {to  be  determine'"  by  the  Department  of 
Compensatory  Education)  there  be  a  parent, advisory  group  to  the 
district. 

The  Council's  proposed  section  on  parental  involvement  for 
inclusion  in  the  Better  Schools  Act  (Section  2(c))   is  an  addendum 
to  this  presentation. 
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National  Advisory  Councils 

There  is  a  need  for  streamlining  the  mushrooming  network  of 
advisory  councils  supported  by  the  Federal  Government.     In  1970 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  funded  610 
councils,  of  which  only  ten  were  Presidentially  appointed.  (A 
Presidential  Council  as  defined  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
as  discussed  by  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (P.L.  92-463) 
is  a  statutory  council,  which  is  appointed  by  the  President  and 
which  is  required  to  report  to  him  directly.) 

NACEDC  applauds  DHEW's  appropriate  move  to  trim  the  number 
of  councils  in  the  Department  from  610  to  384  (the  number  funded 
for  FY  1972),  which  is  a  decrease  of  some  37  percent.  However, 
the  Council  wishes  to  emphasize  that  there  is  a  significant  dif- 
ference in  the  value  of  a  council,  depending  upon  its  methods  of 
appointment,  its  responsibilities,  whether  or  not  it  is  statutory/ 
and  its  activity.     It  appears  evident  that  the  most  cost-effective 
advisory  council  mechanism  is  the  Statutory,  Presidentially 
appointed  council  which  advises  the  President  directly,  as  well 
as  others  designated  by  law.    A  Presidential  appointee  actively 
carries  out  his  role.     In  addition/  recent  legislation  makes 
special  provisions  for  Presidential  Councils  as  defined  above, 
making  activity  possible.     It  can  be  documented  that  activity 
is  drastically  reduced  without  these  legislated  guarantees  (see 
the  Advisory  Council  Section  of  the  Commissioner's  Annual  Report  for 
1973).     Once  the  decision  is  made  to  have  any  advisory  councils, 
then  it  is  apparent  that  this  statutory.  Presidentially-appointed 
council,  which  reports  to  the  President  directly/  as  well  as  to 
others  prescribed  by  law,  is  the  most  cost-etfective. 
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Presidcntially  appointed  national  advisory  councils  provide 
citizen  input  as  national  priorities  are  implemented,  with  the 
citizen-consultant  returning  to  the  local  district  to  bring  back 
newly  gained  expertise  .yhich  benefits  the  local  community. 

The  education  revenue  sharing  concept  emphasizes  increased 
local  citizen  participation,  and  input  at  the  Federal  level  v^here 
national  priorities  for  education  expenditures  are  set  needs  this 
involvement. 

Butr  the  Better  Schools  Act  does  '^.zt  mandate  any  advisory 
councils  on  the  Federal  level »     This  omission  encourages 
proliferation  of  agency  created  councils  which  have  a  history 
of  inactivity/  or  are  used  to  circumvent  strict  personnel 
requirements  set  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  that,  agency. 
Agency-created  councils  do  not  have  legislated  guarantees  of 
staff  or  funding,  nor  do  they  have  the  statutory  obligation  and 
responsibility.    VJithout  a  legislated  obligation  the  focus  of 
interest  and  responsibility  of  agency-created  councils  can  tend 
to  shift  often,  and  this  renders  the  thrust  of  that  council's 
efforts  to  review  and  evaluate  programs  ineffective. 

In  our  experience,  backed  by  the  recent  passage  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act,  and  with  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Guidelines  pursuant  to  that  Act, 
the  most  cor.t-ef f ective  mechanism  for  advisory  councils  is  that 
of  the  Presidentially-appointed,  statutory  advisory  council  which 
reports  directly  to  the  President  and  Congress.     This  definition 
is  in  no  way  meant  to  exclude,  either  as  a  mandate  or  as  a 
by-product,  the  advisory  council's  advisory  relatic*nship  to  the 
agency  v;hich  it  reviews  and  evaluates. 
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The  Presidential  Councils  with  statutory  obligations  and 
guarantees  provide  an  effective  mechanism  for  obtaining  citizen 
input  on  a  nationally  defined  priority  while  at  the  same  time 
preserves  the  independent  perspective  which  the  President  and 
Congress  need,  the  citizens  require,  and  the  administering  agency 
should  welcome. 

Council  activity  under  Education  Special  Revenue  Sharing 
would  include  advising  and  aiding  in  the  drafting  of  the  admin- 
istrative regulations  that  are  necessary  for  the  legislation  to 
be  most  effective  in  delivery  of  services  to  children  benefiting 
from  compensatory  education. 

The  Council  provides  a  channel  for  constituent  input.  This 
past  year  they  have  held  conferences  to  hear  the  views  of  parents, 
tee.chers.  Title  I  Coordinators,  etc.,  and  it  hears  and -responds 
to  these  people's  needs. 

The  Council  has  provided  unbiased  data  and  information  to 
standing  aonunittees  of  the  Congress  who  have  made  inquiries  for 
such  information. 

In  our  opinion,  at  least  one  Presidential  Council  is  appro- 
priate for  education  revenue  sharing,  so  that  citizen  review  at 
the  highest  level  .can  be  made  of  the  national  priority  areas 
designated  in  the;  Better  Schools  Act.    For  example,  the  Act 
designates  that  75  percent  of  the  funds  for  disadvantaged  be 
spent  on  ireading  and  mathematics  improvement  across  the  nation. 
Education  Revenue  Sharing  requires  specific  and  stiff  concentra- 
tion of  funds  requirements.    And,  there  are  many  other  ins^-^nces 
of  national  prescription  which  shouM  have  citizen  input  as 
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administrative  regulations  are  processed.     The  reason  we  feel 
that  one  council,  alone,  for  the  Better  Schools  Act  is  in- 
advisable is  the  tendency  for  that  council  to  be  viewed  as  a 
National  School  Board.    A  small  number  o£  Presidential  Councils 
(2  or  3)  could  prevent  that  pitfall.    Another  method  of  pre- 
venting the  pitfall  would  be  one  National  Advisory  Council  with 
ad  hoc  subgroups  on  the  various  areas  which  fall  under  the  act 
responsible  to  the  Council. 

The  NACEDC's  proposed  addition  to  the  Better  Schools  Act  on 
the  subject  of  Advisory  Councils  is  an  addendum  to  this  presenta- 
tion. 

2.    Omission  of  specific  mention  of  needs  assessments  and  per- 
formance objectives  in  the  legislation. 

The  members  of  the  NACEDC  feel  that  the  omission  of  legislated 
needs  assessments  with  performance  objectives  as  a  section  in  the 
Better  Schools  Act  is  a  significant  oversight* 

While  the  NACEDC  agrees  strongly  that  local  school  districts 
should  be  providing  basic  education  services  funded  by  State  and 
local  monies  to  all  schools  equally,  it  also  feels  that  compara- 
bility requirements,  alone,  do  not  guarantee  disadvantaged 
children  a  good  education.     It  is  possible  for  a  LEA  to  be  in 
strict  legal  compliance  with  all  current  comparability  regula- 
tions while  failing  to  provide  the  children  with  compensatory 
education  to  meet  their  special  educational  needs. 

The  Council  supports  an  expanded  definition  of  "comparability 
of  services"  to  irr^ude  .the  concept  of  meeting  a  child's  special 
educational  needs.    There  should  be  strong  Federal  emphasis  on  a 
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requirement  for  individual  needs  assessment^-'  of  all  children 
eligible  for  compensatory  education  programs,  and  for  development 
of  education  progra:ns  designed  to  meet  these  specific  needs. 

The  rcACEDC  recommends  that  the  BSA  would  be  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  the  legislated  requirement  of  develo^^inent  of  a 
needs  assessment  with  performance  objectives  for  all  disadvantaged 
children  as  prerequisites  to  granting  of  funds  by  the  State  agency^ 
to  the  LCA's,  and  proof  of  effective  results  as  prerequisite  to 
subsequent  funding  by  the  SEA's  to  the  iEA^s, 

3^    Problems  In  the  area  of  State  Administration* 

A*    The  only  mention  of  the  funding  procedure  for  State 
administration  costs  In  the  BSA       indirectly,  in  Section  19 
(Definitions)  ,  part  17  {supporting  materials  and  :$ervices)  where  it 
says^  "The  term  'supporting  materials  and  services*  means:  ...the 
administration  at  the  State  level  of  the  program  carried  out  under 
this  act." 

The  indefinite,  imprecise  manner  in  which  this  issue  is  treated 
leaves  wide  latitude  for  the  States  to  dip,  without  limitation, 
into  the  supportive  services  till  for  funding  of  State  administra- 
tive operations*    The  only  check  on  this  State  prerogative  is  the 
requirement  in  Section  9(b)  that  "Jhe  State  agency  designated 
under  subsection  (a)  shall,  for  each  fiscal  year,  develop  and 
publish  a  plan  for  distribution  of  funds  available...,  and  for 
the  expenditure  of  funds  retained. .. for  use  by  such  State  agency.,.. 
Such  plan  shall  not  be  adopted  by  a  State  agency  until  a  reason-, 
able  opportunity  has  been  given  to  interested  persons  for  comment 
thereon."    There  is  no  indication  of  what  action  is  to  be  taken 
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if  interested  persons  comment  unfavorably  upon  the  published 
State  plan.    The  term  "reasonable  opportunity,"  in  our  opinion, 
should  be  ir.ore  specifically  defined.    The  Council,  itself,  would 
favor  a  much  rsorc  precisely  warded  section  which  would  include 
an  upper  limitation  on  administrative  expenditures  not  to  exceed 
3  percent  of  the  total  amount  allocated  under  Special  Education 
Revenue  Sharing*     If  the  Better  Schools  Act  is  to  effectively  cut 
down  on  red  tape  and  administration,  it  appears  logical  that  a 
ceiling  on  administrative  costs  should  be  established*  Competition 
for  funds  alone  is  an  insufficient  check* 

B.    Section  9  (a) J     "The  chief  executive  officer  of  a  State 
shall  be  the  State  agency  responsible  for  administration  (or 
supervision  of  the  administration)  of  the  program  under  this  act 
in  such  Stater  except  that  a  specified  single  State  agency  shall 
be  responsible  for  such  administration  (or  supervision  of  such 
administration)  if  such  officer  determines  that  the  law  of  the 
State  so  provides* 

This  wording  makes  it  a  possibility  for  the  Governor  to 
appoint  some  agency  oth&r  than  the  already  existing  State 
Education  Agency  as  administrator  of  the  program*     In  our 
opinion  this  would  be  creating  rather  than  eliminating  red 
tape*     In  the  first  placei  the  present  State  Education  Agencies 
already  have  established  mechanisms  and  procedures  for  delivery 
of  educational  services*  and  they  are  the  best  equipped  and  pre- 
pared to  administer  the  program.    Secondly^,  if  the  Governor 
were  to  appoint  the  le^gislature  as  the  administering  agency  in 
some  States,  where  the  legislature  does  not:  meet  regularly,  the 
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administration  of  the  progran\  would  be  spotty  at  best.    We  feel 
the  legislation  should  specify  that  the  Governor  should  assure 
DH£VV  on  compliance  and  the  existing  State  Education  Agency 
mechanism  should  administer  the  programs. 

C.    The  Better  Schools  Act  language  has  no  specific  provisions 
which  would  encourage  administrative  incentives  for  innovative 
programs,    since  this  type  of  funding  will  be  diffused  into  the 
"supporting  services"  earmark,  the  Council  recommends  that  the 
language  of  the  Act  be  strengthened  ro  specifically  encourage 
innovative  programs  for  the  improvement  of  educational  services 
and  programs  for  disadvantaged  children. 

4.     Inclusion  of  Preschool  Children 

Section  4(c) 4  states:     "The  ainount  allotted  to  a  State  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  available  only  for  programs  and  projects 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs,  at  the  preschool 
[emphasis  added]  or  any  other  educational  level,  of  educationally 
deprived  children,  and  at  least  75  per  centum  of  such  amounts 
shall  be  available  only  for  instruction  in  basic  language  or 
mathematics  skills." 

Th0  Council  is  Strongly  in  favor  of  early  childhood  education 
as  an  essential  component  to  successful  coispensatory  education 
programs,  and  it  is  in  favor  of  the  75  percent  concentration  on 
reading  and  mathematics.    However,  although  preschool  children 
are  included  in  the  number  eligible  for  use  of  compensatory 
education  funds,  they  are  not  included  in  the  formula  used  to 
compute  the  State  Education  Agency  entitlement  from  the  Federal 
Government.     (i.e.,  Section  4 (c)  2  "...the  Secretary  shall  allot 
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to  each  State,  from  60  per  centum  of  the  remainder  of  the  sums 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  this  Act  for  such  year,  an  amount 
equal  to  (a)  the  number  of  children  aged  ^ivcf  to  seventeen 
[emphasis  added]  inclusive,  in  such  State  from  families  with 
incomes  below  the  poverty  index.,,,")  As  will  be  notad,  this 
formula  excludes  the  preschool  population,  .  The  NACEDC  recommends 
that  the  preschool  population  should  be  served,  but  that  if  they 
are  to  be  served  they  should  ali^o  be  calculated  in  the  distribution 
formula,  and  that  adequate  funds  should  be  provided  for  this 
addition. 

The  NACEDC  wants  to  emphasize  that  support  of  preschool 
progirams  with  Better  Schools  Act  funds  does  not  mean  that  a 
separate  categorical  child  care  and  preschool  program  is  not 
necessary.    Demand  for  services    of  this  type  are  increasing  as 
the  numbers  oC  women  in  the  work  force  increase  past  the  50 
percent  mark  of  all  women.    The  trend  to  encouraging  welfare 
mothers  to  work  also  places  large  demands  on  the  need  for  child 
care  3ervices,     Head  Start  and  other  early  childhood  development 
programs  with  a  prorated,  graduated  scale  of  payment  is  essential 
in  the  next  decade.    These  programs  provide  custodial  care  and 
academic  readiness  for  large  numl^er  of  children  at  every  socio* 
economic  level.    These  programs  are  very  different  than  the  type 
of  service  generally  provided  by  Title  I,  ESEA,  in  that  they 
supply  full  day  care  and  do  not  merely  serve  during  the^  period  of 
the  school  day,     it  is  essential  that  strong  consideration  be 
given  to  an  approach  for  early  childhood  education  which  also 
maintains  our  nation's  history  of  providing  education  services 
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which  strengthen  the  family  unit.    These  two  issues  are  not 
mutually  exclusive,  and  adequate  techniques  are  available  to 
insure  our  values  on  the  farnily  unit  while  providing  effective 
and  low-cost  early  childhood  education  and  care. 

Constructive  Suggerttions 

1.    Consolidation  of  funds  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
into  the  Better  Schools  Act. 

The  NACEDC  concurs  that  the  consolidation  efforts  of  the 
Better  Schools  Act  are  necessary  and  good.     However,  the  con- 
solidation -of  funds  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Child 
Nutrition  and  National  School  Lunch  Acts  is  not  as  thorough  as 
we  would  like  to  see  it.     The  addition  of  $226  million  from  the 
Basic  School  Lunch  (nonneedy)  and  the  Equipment  Administration 
($16  million) ,  and  Sirate  Administration  ($2  million)  into 
supplementary  services  under  the  Better  Schools  Act  is  logical* 

However,  in  line  with  the  administration's  bent  toward 
grants  consolidation,  the  Council  would  recommend  a  further  and 
more  encompassing  grants  consolidation.    To  be  more  explicit  — 
under  the  disadvantaged  earmar)^  of  the  Better  Schools  Act,  the 
Council  proposes  two  subdivisions.     (See  proposed  Section  4c(ii).) 
The  (i)  division  would  include  the  approximately  $1.5  biXlion 
presently  allotted  to  education  services  for  disadvantaged 
children.    The  (ii)  division  would  consolidate  all  of  the  funds 
for  food  and  nutrition  services  for  disadvantaged  children  which 
are  presently  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.    This  consolidation  would  bring  the  major  sources 
of  money  now  provided  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  education 
and  nutrition  (two  areas  which  obviously  go  hand  in  hand)  of 
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disadvar.tvHged  childron  under  one  roof,  and  v/ould  really  consolidate 
the  sources  to  which  school  ad^ninistrators  and  educators  a'-z  the 
local  level  have  to  turn  tt<  provide  educational  and  nutritional 
programs  which  are  necessary  to  the  success  of  total  coirpcMsatory 
prograns » 

Tho  rationala  for  the  above  suggestion  is  the  follovrim^. 
The  funds  for  the  educationally  disadvantaged  and  the  nutritionally 
lacking  serves  the  same  universe  of  children  in  the  same  place 
(the  schools).     In  the  existing  compensatory  education  legislation, 
some  of  the  funds  allocated  may  be  spent  for  food,  and  oft^in  are 
spent  for  food,  when  local  school  administrators  are  eithar  not 
cognizant  of  other  food  sources  or  funds,  or  when  the  grar.tsman- 
ship  necessary  to  apply  for  other  sources  are  too  complicated  and 
'iiime  consuming.     If  the  tv^/  services,  Vihich  are  complementary  in 
terms  of  education.\l  performance,  were  to  be  combined  into  one 
program  with  two  parts  (part  A  for  education  services  and  a  i'riew 
allowable  support  services,  only,  and  part  B  for  food  only),  th'^ 
delivery  of  a  total  education  program,  administered  from  one 
Department,  could  be  considerably  streamlined  tb  the  advantage 
of  both  administrators  and  children, 

2,     SAFA  funds. 

Basically,  the  NACEDC  goes  along  with  a  cutback  of  funds 
in  the  area  of  impact  aid  to  localities  for  nonmilitary  Jedoral 
employees.    This  tending  covers  many  families  who  are  employed 
in  high  paying  Federal  jobs,  and  who  arc  able  and  do  support 
their  local  schools  through  property  taxes.    However,  the  cut 
in  funds  for  schools  which  serve  military  personnel  who  live  in 
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off-foasG  housing  could  cause  many  of  those  schools  to  shut  down 
for  lack  of  funds  to  kesSp  them  in  operation.     In  addition  to 
this,  the  NACEDC  doos  not  support  the  rationale  which  proirpts 
the  specific  elir.instion  in  the  Better  Schools  Act  of  "any 
low-rent  housing  p'coject  held  under  Title  II  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act,  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act 
of  1935,  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  the  Act  of 
June  28,  1940  (Public  Law  871  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  or 
any  law  avnendatory  of  or  supplementary,  to  any  of  such  Acts"  frDC; 
the  definition  of  the  term  "Federal  Property"   (Section  19 (9) f.) 
Since  the  reason  behind  tho  funding  for  SAFA  is  that  the  schools' 
receiving  children  from  this  category  receive  little  or  no  tax 
source   (either  through  property  taxes  or  other  taxes  or  other 
taxes  from  the  parents'  employers  (i.e.,  the  Federal  Government) 
as  a  contribution  to  the  fiscal  necessities  of  the  school  systvim, 
how  can  children  living  in  low-rent  housing  be  disqualified?  If 
the  children  live  in  low-rent  housing  their  parents  have  to  be 
r.aking  so  little  money  to  qualify  that  the  taxes  they  pay  would 
be  insufficient  for  adequate  programs,  and  low-rent  housing  is 
often  on  Federal  property-which  gives  no  tax  revenue  sources  to 
the  public  Schools.    How  then  are  schools  in  low-income  housing 
developT.ent  areas  to  be  financed,  with  little  revenue  either  from 
the  government  or  the  parents?    The  NACEDC  recorrj?.ends  that  SAFA 
as  defined  for  purposes  of  the  Better  Schoo3,s  Act  should  include 
provision  for  children  living  in  public  housing,  and  that  the 
specific  elimination  of  these  children  in  the  definition  of 
"Federal  Property"  should  be  deleted.    The  basic  prCiT^.isc  for  SAFA 
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school  supplements  and  children  in  low-income  housing  in  the 
sa:nci...it  is  Federal  supplenentc  to  the  schools  as  support  for 
people  vho  make  a  limited  contribution  to  the  local  education 
agency  for  a  child  *.s  education  and  \;ho  are  located  in  that  aroa 
as  a  result  of  a  Federal  decision.    V7e  are  avare  that  there  are 
some  difficulties  with  the  equitable  allocation  of  funds  from 
district-to-district  and  State-to-State  based  on  local  initiative, 
but  the  Council  feels  these  difficulties  can  and  should  be  worked 
out  by  legislation  experts  in  the  fiscal  and  formula  fields. 

Definition 

The  discussion  of  how  adequately  to  define  compter  ability  of 
services  is  tied  closely  to  the  issue  of  the  definition  of 
"educationally  disadvantaged."    The  BSA  lacks  any  concrete 
definition  of  "educationally  deprived  children."    The  Council 
recornnends  that  a  precise i  explicit  definition  of  the  universe 
of  children  to  be  served  by  Federal  funis  for  compensatory 
education  under  the  BSA  should  be  carefully  delineated  in  the 
legislation.    At  present,  there  is  con«.^;*3erable  debate  going  on 
in  this  area  from  many  sources  --  iraluding  Federal,  State  and 
local.    Do  you  determine  a  child  in  educationally  disadvantaged 
by  measure  of  the  income-level  of  his  parents,  or  by  his 
performance  on  a  criV.erion-ref erenced  test?    Or  would  a  combination 
Cf.  the  two  criteria  cone  up  with  a  truer  picture  of  vhat  is  an 
educationally  disadvap.t-^ged  child?    If  one  uses  a  test  to  make  the 
decission,  who  is  to  decide  that  the  test  is  a  fair  test  and  that 
it  does  not  contain  cultural  bias,  or  socio-economic  bias?  How 
adequate  and  accurate  are  the  census  data  upon  which  present 
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allocations  are  based?    The  NACEDC  proposes  that  a  feasibility 

study  might  be  dons  by  them,  with  Federal  funding  to  look  into 

all  facets  of  the  question  **who  is  the  educationally  disadvantaged 

child?"  and  to  report  to  the  President  on  the  findings  ot'  tho  study 

by  June  of  1974  and  1975.    And,  until  a  better  definition  can  be 

established,  the  Council  proposes  that  the  following  definition, 

now  included  in  regulations  from  the  Office  of  Education,  bo  used 

in  the  Better  Schools  Act: 

"Educationally  deprived  children"  means  those  children 
who  have  need  for  soecial  educational  assistance  in  order 
that  their  level  of* educational  attainment  may  be  raisea 
to  that  appropriate  for  children  of  their  age,  or  students 
who  have  a  dominant  lanouaae  other  than  English,*  The 
term  includes  chiiclren  who  arc  handicapped  or  whose  needs 
for  such  special  educational  assistarice  result  from  poverty, 
neglect,  delinquency,  or  cultural  or  linguistic  isolation 
from  the  community  at  large.     (*The  underlined  portion  is 
a  recommendation  by  the  NACEDC  in  their  1973  annual  report 
as  an  addition  to  the  exiijting  regulation.) 

Miqraat  Education 

In  the  President/ s  Better  Schools  Act,  migrant  education  is 
forced  to  compete  with  education  for  neglected  and  delintiue;At 
chileiren  for  funding.     It  is  the  concensus  of  the  Council  m^^irber^ 
that  this  is  an  unfair  competition.     States  already  have  institutions 
ope-rating  for  neglected  and  delinquent  children,  which  have  an 
established  need  for  upkeep  and  maintenance,  as  well  as  a  need 
for  .improvement  of  existr.'Ag  programs.    The  physical  plants  for 
these  programs  already  eScUxt,  and  their  needs  fox  maintenance, 
repairs,  progra:r.s,  etc.,  will  be  more  visivV.-.  to  a  State  Gover;vor 
t^an  the  needs  of  a  group  of  children  moving  from  city-to-city 
and  State-to-state  with  no  visible  reminder  of  thMr  existence 
a-i-d  no  power  vote. 
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A  Breakthrough  in  EffectivG  Delivery  of  Services 

In  the  past  it  has  been  difficult  to  establish  the  number  of 

migrant  children.     The  most  outstanding  step  toward  a  coordinated 

intergovernmental  approach  to  adequate  education  for  migrant 
♦ 

children  has  been  the  establishment  of  the  Uniform  Migrant  Student 
Record  Transfer  System.     This  system,  for  the  first  tirr.e,  has  made 
it  possible  to  pinpoint  the  nuniber  of  migrant  chiUdren  being  served 
and  keep  and  disseminate  accurate  records  on  their  educational 
achievement  and  health  care  as  they  move  from  school  to  school. 
This  program  is  now  in  its  second  year  of  operation,  and  according 
to  officials  in  the  Migrant  Division  of  the  Office  of  Education,, 
has  established  that  there  are  at  least  430, 000.  migrant  children 
in  need  of  educational  services  in  the  nation  today.     This  is 
nearly  twice  as  many  children  as  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  had 
previously  estimated.     And,  more  are  being  added  to  this  number 
at  the  rate  of  about  500  per  day.     Reliability  studies  are  being 
done  periodically  to  substantiate  the  data  in  the  Migrant  Record 
Transfer  System. 

Ideally,  if  a  cohesive,  coordinated  plan  for  the  education  of 
these  children  is  carried  out,  the  program  should  trair.  migrant 
children  to  a  level        skill  and  educational  attainment:  which 
will  liberate  then  from  the  migrant  stream.    Fully  successful, 
ther^  will  no  longer  be  a  need  for  a  v.^igrant  program.  Many 
believe  that  within  a  decade,  automation  will  eliminate  the  need, 
for  cheap  migrant  Ifjibor.     If  automation  takes  over  these  jobs, 
and  the  childre.^i  are  inadequately  prepared  for  other  employment, 
there  will  be  a  great  mass  of  parsons  without  jobs  or  without 
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the  appropriate  skills  for  employmant,  and  instead  of  contributing 
to  the  nation's  economy,  they  will  be  Corced  to  join  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed.     The  migrant  child  needs  an  adequate  education  and 
marketab.T'2  skills  if  he  is  to  be  employable  when  automation  takes 
over,  if  he  is  to  escape  the  low  income  potential  of  harvesting  ths 
crops. 

The  Council  recommends  that  any  compensatory  education  program 
which  aims  to  serve  children  of  agricultural  migrant  workers  be 
funded  based  on  the  use  of  the  migrant  program's  own  resource, 
the  Uniform  Student  Record  Transfer  System  as  t:ie  determining 
factor  in  measuring  the  numbers  of  migrant  children  to  be  served. 
It  also  recommends  that  the  system  be  programmed  so  as  to  take 
advantage  of  information  regarding  needs  assessment^  performance 
"objectives  and  progress  made  by  each  child  as  he  moves  from 
school  to  school. 

The  council  encourages  the  maximization  of  interstate 
relationships  that  can  be  deveiloped  around  the  already  identified 
migrant  streams,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  guaranteed  Federal 
funds  coordination.     Th6  Council  recommends  that  a  comprehensive 
migrant  program  be  a  mandated  national  priority,  and  that  it  be 
guaranteed  an  apjiropriation  out  of  any-  compensatory  plan  that  is 
to  be  used  which  is  at  least  as  much  as  that  appropriated  for 
fiscal  yrar  1973  expenditures. 

The  mig,':ant  workers  have  no  clout  at  the  polls,  and  at  a 
time  when  even  well-intentioned  .State  officials  will  have  to  put 
limited  Federal  monies  into  areas  wh3.ch  the  voting  public  will 
determine,  the  Council  recommends  that  to  protect  the  rights  of 
a  politically  disenfranchised  and  disadvantaged  group  of  children, 
Federal  aid  should  be  guaranteed. 
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Examir.G  possibilr  ties  of  consolidating  funding  for  neglected  and 
dalinquent  childjtT'en  with  that  of  other  agencies 

In  the  same  consolidation  vein  es  that  discussed  above  in 

relation  to.  the' food  and  nutrition,  services  from  the  Department 

of  Agriculture  and  the  disadvantaged  earmark  from  the  Department 

of  Health,  Education  and  VJelfare,  the  Council  suggests  that  there 

might  be  additional,  efficient  consolidation  in  the  area  of  aid 

to  neglected  and  delinquent  children.     Funds  for  support  of 

neglected  and  delinquent  children  come  from  other  areas  such  as 

the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Law  Enforcement  aajistance 

Administration,  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educatioii  and 

Welfare^     It  is  possible  that  meaningful  consolidation  could  be 

made  from  these  various  departments  to  the  betterment  of  services 

provided  for  all  neglected  and  delinquent;  children.  Further 

study  in  this  area  is  indicated. 
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RSORDSRItN^G  OF  SECTIONS  JN  B^A 

A  more  logical  ssquence  for  sections  9  through  20  is  implied  by 

the  purpoac       -'^t.e  legislation.     The  present  order  follows: 

9  Statv°  Admir.istration 

10  Federally  Connected  Child?>'en 

11  Eligibility  of  LEAs 

12  Remedies  for  Noncomplic-nce 

13  Civil  Rights  Requirements 

14  Advance  Funding 

15  ^  Labor  Standards 

16  Secretary's  Annual  Report 

17  Availability  of  Records 

18  Interstate  Agreements 

19  Definitions  and  Acts  Repealed 
2  0  Effective  Date  of  the  Act 

ITnstead,  place  the  eligibility  and  other  requirements  first 
(Sections  9-12),  the  remedies  for  noncompliance  and  monies  for 
State  Administration  next  (13-14),  th5i  matters  for  natignal 
perspective  next  (15-17)  ,  and  the  mii^scellaneous  sections  last 
(18-21)  as  follows: 

9        .  Eligibility 

10  Civil  Rights 

11  Labor  Standards 

12  Availability  of  Records 

1j  Remedies  for  Noncompliance 

14  State  Administration 
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ls National  Advisory  Council (s) **proposed 

16"  Federally  Connected  Children 

17  Interstate  Agreements 

18  Advance  Funding 

19  Secretary's  Annual  Report 

20  Definitions  and  Acts  Repealed 

21  Effective  date  of  the  Act 


I 
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I 

Definition  of  Educationally  Doprivod  Children 

Proposed  Section  20  (5) .     The  term  "educationally  deprived 
children"  means  those  children  who  have  need  for  special 
educational  assistance  in  order  that  their  level  of  educational 
attainment  many  be  raised  to  that  appropriate  for  children  of 
their  age,  or  students  who  have  a  dominant  language  other  than 
English.     The  term  includes  children  who  are  handicapped  or 
whose  needs  for  such  special  educ'itional  assistance  result 
from  poverty,  neglect,  delinquency,  or  cultural  or  linguistic 
isolation  from  the  community  at  large. 
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Participation  of  nonpublic  School  Childron 

Proposed  Section  8(B)  (1):     In  any  State  which  has  a  State 
plan  approved  under  section  8(a)  aii^J  in  which  no  State  agency 
is  authorized  by  law  to  provide,  or  in  which  thtfre  is  a  sub- 
stantial failure  to  provide,  for  ^iffective  participation  on 
an  equitable  basis  in  programs,  H^e  Corr:nissioner  shall  arrange 
for  the  provision,  on  an  equitable  basis,  of  such  programs  and 
shall  pay  the  costs  thereof  for  any  fiscal  year  out  of  that 
State's  allotment*     The  Commissioner  may  arrange  for  such  pro- 
grams through  contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  education, 
or  other  competent  nonprofit  institutions  or  organisations. 

(2)     Xn  determining  the  avnount  to  be  withheld  from  any 
State's  allotment  for  the  provision  of  such  progriims,  the 
Cofiwisiioner  s^>ll  taJ^a  into  account  the  niWRber  of  children  and 
tescixers  in  the  aroa  or  ar<ias  served  by  such  progrews  who  are 
exclndad  fro«  participation  therein  and  who^  except  i'or  suck 
excluaion^  might  reasonably  have  boen  expected  to  participate. 
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Proposed  SAFA  B  and  Migrant  Program  Substitute  ' 

Distribution  of  Shared  Revenues  Witnin  Each  State 
Proposed  Section  5(a):     Each  State  shall  pay  v»:o  each  of 
its  local  educational  agencies  for  a  fiscal  year  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sujTis  allotted  to  such  State  under  Section  4  Ca)  for  such 
year  on  account  r^i  the  nunvber  of  children  in  average  daily 
attendance  who  reside    on  Federal  property,  or  who  are  children 
of  military  personnel  but  who  do  not  reside  on  Federal  property, 
or  who  are  children  of  parents  who  reside  in  public  housing  in 
tiie  school,  district  of  such  agency, 

(b) (1)     From  the  sums  allotted  to  a  State  under  section 
4(c)  for  the  fi.»cal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  such  State  shall 
.  "iy  to  each  ^^f  its  local  educational  agencies  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  paid  to  each  such  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(2)    From  the  rer^inder  of  such  sums  and  from  the  sums 
allotted  to  such  State  under  section  4(c)  fir  any  othfir  fiscal 
year,  such  State  shall  retain  an  amount  not  to  exceed  8  per 
cent  of  the  amount  appropriated  to  the  States  according  to 
their  respective  needs  for  the  establishment  or  iinprovement, 
either  directly  or  through  local  educational  agencies,  piograms 
of  education  for  migratory  children  of  migratory  agriciiltural 
workers*    The  Commissioner  may  approve  application  for  such 
i^unds  only  upon  his  determination  that; 

(a)     a  State  agency  shall  use  pay^nents  made  on  account  of 
children  described  under  section  (5) (b) (2)  only  for  programs 
and  pt^^jects  (including  the  employment  and  training  of  personnel. 
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cjnd  where  nccctssary,  the  acquisition  of  cquipntont  and  the  repair 
and  ninor  remodeling  of  sc>ool  facilities)  which  are  desiyniid 
to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  such  children. 

(b)  the  Conmissioner  sh^ll  determine  the  number  of  'Children 
counted  under  section  (5) (b) (2)  in  each  State,  taking  into 
account  the  estimated  nuTiber  of  such  children  who  resid*»  in 

the  State  full  tine  and  the  full  time  equivalent  of  such  children 
who  reside  in  the  State  part  tine.     In  determining  the  number 
of  migrant  children  the  Conu'nistiioner  shall  utilize  statistic£i 
made  available  by  the  migrant  student  record  transfer  system. 
This  system  sh't's.*  also  be  utilized  for  achieving  a  coordinated 
program  of  interstate  cooperation  with  regard  to  the  continuing 
program  of  education  Of  the  migrant  child  as  he  moves  from  school- 
to-school  during  the  Academic  year,  and  it  shall  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  inverstate  agreements  to  allocate  fairly 
among  pa.  1  xcipating  schools  the  funds  provided  to  supplement  the 
education  of  this  child  during  tUe  weeks  he  spends  in  each  of 
several  schools  which  together  will  provide  him  a  coordinated, 
total  academic  j:i~^*s  program. 

(c)  If  a  State  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  conduct  educational 
programs  for  such  children,  or  if  it  would  contribute  substantially 
to  the  welfare  or  educational  attainment  of  such  children,  or  to 
the  more  efficient  management  of  the  program,  the  Conunissioner 
shall  make  special  arrangements  v;ith  other  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  clause  in 

ono  or  more  States,  and  for  this  purpose  he  nay  set  aside  on  an 
equitable  basis  and  use  all  or  part  of  the  grants  available  for 
such  State  or  ;vivcites. 
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(d)  The  t?.axinium  total  grants*  which  shall  be  made  available 
for  use  in  any  State  ior  this  section  &aall  be  an  amount  equal 
to  35  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  that 
State,  or  if  greater  2/3  of  35%  of  the  national  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  United  States  multiplied  by  (1)  the  number  as 
established  by  the  uniform  migrant  record  transfer  system  aged 
five  to  seventeen  inclusive,  who  reside  in  the  Stato  full  time, 
and  (2)  the  full-time  equivalent  of  the  number  of  such  migratory 
childrf.r.  aged  five  tr^  seventeen,  inclusive,  who  reside  in  the 
Strtue  t^art  time,  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner  (with  statistics 
provlcftd  by  the  uniform  migrant  r/cord  transfer  system),  except 
tH'a*  >;'r     in  the  case  of  any  State,  such  amount  exceeds  the  amount 
required  under  subsection  (b) (2) ,  tWa  Commissioner  shall  allocate 
such  excess,  to  the  extant  necessary >  to  otheif  States  whose 
maximum  total  of  grants  under  this  sentence  would  otherwise 

be  insufficient  for  all  such  children  to  be  served  in  such  other 
States.     In  the  event  the  amount  appropriated  for  a  fiscal  year 
to  carry  out  this  section  is  insufficient  to  pay  all  the 
maximum  grants  for  which  State  agencies  are  eligible  under  this 
section,  the  maximum  grant  of  each  such  agency  shall  be  ratably 
reduced. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  with  the  concurrence 
of  his  i^arents,  a  migratory  child  of  a  migratory  agricult.ural 
worker  shall  be  deemed  to  continue  to  be  such  a  child  for  a 
period,  not  in  excess  ot  five  years,  during  which  he  resides 

in  the  area  served  by  the  agency  carrying  on  a  program  or  project 
under  this  section. 
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(f)     that  in  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  and  projects, 
there  has  been  adequate  assurance  that  prevision  will  be  made 
for  the  preschool  education  needs  of  migratory  children  of 
migratory  agricultural  workers,  whenever  such  agency  determines 
that  compliarxe  with  thVs  clause  will  nDt  detract  from  the 
operation  of  programs  ond  project^i  pres\';ribed  in  the  above 
sections  of  this  Act  after  considering  ths  funds  iyvailablc  for 
this  purpose. 

3.     From  tha  remainder  of  sudii  sums  and  from  the  sums 
allotted  to  such  State  under  Section  4 (c)  for  any  other  fiscal 
year,  such  State  shall  retain  such  amounts  as  it  deems  necessary 
for  meeting  the  special  education  needs  of  neglected  or  delin* 
quent  children,  except  that  the  amount  retained  by  such  State 
undfjr  this  paragraph  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  the  expenditure  index  for  such  State  for 
such  year  multiplied  by  the  number  of  such  children  in  such 
State  during  such  year, 

4-     Same  as  present  Paragraph  3   (And  renumber  all  sub- 
sequent paragraphs. 
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Parental  Involvement 

Proposed  Section  2 (c) :     In  the  case  of  the  disadvantaged 
earmarkr  the  Commissioner  shall  promulgate  regulations  with 
respect  to  sut-h  program  setting  forth  criteria  designed  to 
encourage  parent  involvement  and  provide  for  payments  to  local 
educational  agencie>3;  applications  for  such  payments  shall: 

(1)  set  forth  such  policies  and  procedures  as  will  ensure 
that  programs  and  projects  assisted  under  the  applica- 
tion have  been  planned  and  develsfed,  and  will  be 
operated.  In  consultation  with,  and  with  the  involve- 
ment of,  parents  of  the  children  to  be  served  ty  such 
pr^rdins  and  projects; 

(2)  be  submitted  with  assurance  that  such  parents  have  hM 


the  application;  and 
(3)  set  fo:  th  policies  and  procedures  for  adequate  dissemin- 
ation of  program  plans  and  evaluation  to  such  parents 
and  public* 

Each  local  educational  aggmcy  shall  prior  to  the  submission, 
of  an  application  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  any  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  establish  a  council  in  which  parents  (not  employed  by  the 
local  educational  agency)  of  educationally  deprived  children 
residing  in  attendance  areas  which  are  to  be  served  by  the 
V'^-jject,  constitute  more  than  a  simple  majority,  or  designate  for 
that  purpose  an  existing  organized  grr      ir  which  such  parents  will 
constitute  more  than  a  simple  majority    and  shall  include  in  its 
application  sufficient  information  to  enable  the  States  to  make 
the  following  determinations: 


an  opportunity  to  present  their  views  with  respect  to 
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(i)  Thai:  the  local  educational  agency  has  taken  appropriate 
Dcasures  to#insure  the  selectior  of  parents  to  the  parent  council 
who  are  representative   (a)  of  the  children  eligible  to  be  served 
(including  such  chiL3r^n  enrolled  in  private  schools)  and  (b)  of 
the  attendance  areaai  to  be  included  in  compensatory  educ/.;tion 

"^^^^rdgraras  of  such  agency; 

(ii)  That  each  raejnber  of  the  council  has  been  furnished 
free  of  charge  copies  of  compensatory  education  regulations, 
guidelines^  and  criteria  issued  pursuant  thereto/  State  regulations 
and  g'.]ideIineSf  and  the  local  educational  agency's  current  applica-* 
tion;  and  that  such  other  information  as  may  be  needed  for  the 
effective  involvement  of  the  council  in  the  planning,  developmentf 
operation,  and  evaluation  of  projects  under  compensatory  education 
programs  (including  prior  applications  for  compensatory  education 
projects  and  evaluations  thereof)  will  also  be  made  available  to 
the  council: 

(iii)  That  the  local  educational  agency  hes  provided  the 
parent  council  with  thti  agency's  plans  for  future  compensatory 
education  projects  and  programs,  together  with  a  description  of 
the  process  of  planning  and  developing  those  projects  and  programs, 
and  the  projected  times  at  which  each  stage  of  the  process  will 
start  and  be  completed; 

(iv)  That  the  parent  council  has  had  an,adc^u;;te  opportunity 
to  consider  the  information  available  concerning  the  special 
educational  needs  of  the  educationally  deprived  children  residing  • 
in  the  project  areas,  and  the  various  prograjns  available  to  meet 
those  needs  which  should  be  addressed  through  the  compensatory 
education  program  and  similar  programs; 
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(v)  Thau  the  parent  tJouncil  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
review  evaluations  of  prior  compensatory  education  programs  and 
has  been  informed  of  the  performance  criteria  by  which  the  pro- 
posed program  is  to  be  evaluated? 

(vi)  That  the  compensatory  education  program  in  each 
project  area  includes  specific  provisions  for  informing  and 
consulting  with  parents  concerning  the  services  to  be  pro- 
vided for  their  children  under  the  compensatory  education  Act 
and  that  ways  in  which  such  parents  can  assist  their  children 
in  realizing  the  benefihs  those  services  rire  intended  to  pro- 
vide; 

(vii)  That  the  local  educational  agency  has  adequate  pro- 
cedures to  insure  prompt  response  to  complaints  and  suggestions 
from  parents  and  parent  councils; 

(viii)  That  all  parents  of  children  to  be  served  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  present  their  views  conceiving  the  appl/,cation 
to  the  appropriate  school  personnel/  and  that  the  parent  council 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  submit  comments  to  the  State  educational 
agency  concerning  the  application  at  the  time  it  is  subm^>^:ted, 
which  comments  the  States  shall  consider  in  determining  whether 

or  not  the  application  shall  be  approved. 

Th^  State  may  establish  such  additional  rules  and  procedures 
not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  as  may  be 
reasonably  n^t-essary  to  insure  the  involvemfijfit  of  parents  ^nd 
the  proper  organization  and  functioning  of  parent  councils. 
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National  Advisory  Council 

Proposed  Section  15(1)  (a):     There  shall  be  a  National 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "National 
Council")  consisting  of  fifteen  members  appointed  by  the 
Pri^sident,  without  recard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointment  in  the  competitive  service, 
for  terras  of  three  years,  except  that  (1)  in  the  case  of 
initial  members,  five  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  one 
year  each  and  five  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  two  years 
each,  and  (2)     appointments  to  fill  vacancies  shall  be  only 
for  such  terms  as  remain  unexpired.     Vhe  National  Council  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 

(b)  The  National  Council  shall  revi,^w  and  evaluate  the 
administration  and  operation        this  title,  including  its 
effectiveness  in  improving  the  educatioAaJ  attainment  qjf 
educationally  deprived  children,   including  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  to  meet  their  occupational  and  career  needs,  and 
make  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  this  title  ;;nd  its 
administration  {<nd  operation.     These  recommendations  shall  take 
into  consideration  experience  gained  under  this  and  other  Federal 
educational  :5)ro<;. ranis  for  disadvantaged  chi'.tiren  and,  to  the 
extent  appropriate,  experience  gaineti  ijnder  other  public  and 
private  educational  programs,  for  disadvantaged  children. 

(c)  The  National  Council  shall  make  such  report.*?  of  its 
activities,  findings,  and  recommendations  (including  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  in  the  provisions  of.  this  title)  as  it  may 
deem  appropriate  anc  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  President 
and  tj:*ie  s Congress  not  later  than  March  31  of  each  calendar 
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yeat •     Such  annual^ report  shall  include  a  report  specifically 
on  which  of  tha  various  compensatory  education  programs  funtAed 
in  whole  or  in  part  under  the  provisions  c     this  title,  and  of 
other  public  and  private  educational  programs  ior  educationally 
deprived  children,  hold  the  highest  promise  for  raising  the 
educational  attainment  of  these  (educationally .deprived  children. 
The  President  is  requested  to  tra.nsmit  to  the  Congress  such 
comments  and  irecommendations  as  he  may  have  with  resp*ict  to 
such  a  report. 

(d)  The  National  Ar^visory  Council  Chairman  shall  have 
sole  responsibility  for  the  calling  and  the  adjournment  of  all 
Council  meetings.     The  National  Advisory  Council  is  authorised 
to  meet  as  often  as  it  deems  appropriater  without  the  advance 
approval  of  the  agencies  it  evaluates.    All  full  Council  meetings 
are  to  be  open  to  the  public,  and  any  closed  sessions  must 
present  their  determinations  in  the  full  public  meeting  for 
adequate  public  response/ 

(e)  Members  of  rhe  national  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children  who  are  not  in  the  regular 
fulltime  employ  of  the  United  States  shall,  while  ah*-ending  meeting?', 
or  conferences  of  the  advisory  council,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Commissioner,  but  not 
exceeding  the  rate  specified  at  the  time  of  sUch  service  for 

^rade  GS-18  in' section  5331)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  In- 
cluding travel  time,  and  while  so  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
advisory  council  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  allo:-*«;U  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  570  3  of  ti^le 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  ^::i\r>loyed  intv^rmittently  in 
the  Government  service. 
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(f)     The  National  Advisory  Council  is  authorized  to  exi:st 
through  July  1,  1978. 

(g)     In  order  to  fulfill  its  duties  as  prescribed  by  law, 
the  Council  is  authorized  to — 

(i)  enter  into  contracts  with  annropriate  individuals  and 
with  public  agencies  and  private  organizations; 

(ii)  appoint  and  fix  the  comper.^viition- of  such  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary; 

(iii)  employ  experts  and  consultants  in  accordance  with 
section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(iv)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  services,  pe^rsonnel, 
information,  and  facilities  of  other  Federal,  State,  local  and 
private  ac^'encies  with  or  without  reimbursement; 

(vj  consult  with  the  heads  of  such  Federal  agencies  as  it 
deems  appropriate;  and 

(vi)  conduct  such  hearings  at  such  times  and  places  as  it 
.  r'-eems  appropriate  for  carrying  out  its  functions  under  this  part. 
(2) (a)  The  National  Advisory  Council  shall  have  as  an 
additional  obligation  the  responsibility  for  J: he  two-year  period 
beginning  July,  1973  and  ending  June  30,  1975,  the  carrying 
out  of  a  thorough  study  to  establish  a  meaningful,  equitable 
definition  of  what  is  an  educationally  deprived  child.  The 
study  should  encompass  such  areas  as  the  feasibility  of  the 
criterion  referenced  test  as  a  method  of  identifying  and 
evaluating  the  progress  of  a  child  with  educational  disadvantaged. 
It  should  probe  the  area  of  -zhe  adequacy  of  the  data  sources 
presently  being  used  t-o  establish  the  numbers  of  educationally 
deprived  children  counted  in  the  formula  upon  which  allocation 
figures  for  this  program  are  based.    At  the  end  of  the  two-year 
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poriod  the  council  should  prepare  a  report  for  the  President 
and  congress  which  will  include  the  definition  they  have  deter.m. 
•  to        fair  and  proper  for  disadvantaged  children,  and  the  methods 
by  Which  these  children  can  best  be  identified,  taught  and 

evaluated.  '  ^ 

(b)  There  shall  be  authorized  an  additional  5500,000  for 
this  purpose,  payable  in  the  first  year  and. available  for  the 
complete  period  of  the  study. 
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Proposed  revision  of  the  Better  Schools  A^t  to  allow  for  inclusion 
of  lundinr^^  ur.der  the  Uisadvantagecl  eairmarkf  of  nutrition,  which  is 
now  admihiscercd  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  '  " 

Prpposed  Section  2(b):     It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  consolidate  certain  current  programs  of  Federal  assistance 
to  elementary  or  set'ondary  education  into  a  system  of  Federal 
revenue  sharing  for  education  designed  to  assist  in  meeting  such 
needs,   to  assist  in  encouraging  innovation  and  development  of 
new  eduwiational ,  and  in  the  case  of  disadvantaged  children, 
nutritional  prograans  and  practices,  to  assist  in  providin.g  com- 
pensatory education  and  nutrition  for  educationally  deprived 
children;   to  assist  in  providing  the  special  educational  services 
needed  by  the  physically  or  mentally  handicapped,  to  encourage 
the  greater  attention  to  the  vital  field  of  vocational  education, 
to  assure  to  children  whise  parents  live  on  Federal  property 
an  education  comparable  to  that  given  to  other  children,  and  to 
assist  in  providing  State  and  local  educational  officials  with 
the  flexibility  and  responsibility  they  need  to  make  meaningful 
decisions  in  response  to  the  needs  of  their  students.... 

Allotment  and  Use  of  Shared  Revenues 

Proposed  Section  4(c)4(i):     The  amount  allotted  to  a  State 
undi^r  this  subsection  shall  be  available  only  for  programs 
and  projects  designed  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs, 
at  the  preschool  or  any  other  educational  level,  of  educationally 
deprived  children,  and  at  least  75  per  centum  of  such  amounts 
shall  be  available  only  fnr  instruction  in  basic  language  or 
mathematics  skills. 

Proposed  Section  4(c)4(ii):     In  recognition  of  the  demon- 
strated relationship  between  food  and  good  nutrition  and  the 
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capacity  of  children  to  develop  and  learn,  based  on  the  years 
of  cumulative  successful  experience  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Progrcira  with  its  significant  contributions  in  the  the  field 
of  applied  nutrition  research,  and  in  recognition  of  the  benefits 
of  a  c^r:solidated  approach  to  education  for  the  disadvantaged  q 
child,  these  efforts  shall  be  extended  and  strengthened  under  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  He?ilth,  Education 
and  Welfare,  but  administered  by  the  Division  of  Compensatory 
Education/  as  a  measure  to  safeguard  the  health  and  well-being 
of  t^'?  iVation's  children  in  conjunction  with  safeguarding  their 
opportunity  tor  an  etqual  education.     Under  this  section  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  all  funds  provided  for 
the  nutritional  benefit  of  disadvantaged  children  under  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  as  amended,  and  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  presently  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  by  reason  of  this  act  to,  from  this 
time  forward,  be  administered  by  the  Division  of  Compensatory 
Education,  under  the  Secretary  of  DREW. 

Proposed  Section  4(c)4(iii):   The  amounts  allotted  to  a  State 
under  section  4(c)(i)  shall        used  only  for  services  and  programs 
which  deal  directly  with  the  educational  attaiiiment  of  the  dis- 
advantaged child  under  section  20(5)  excluding  all  food  and  food- 
related  services,  and  the  amount  allotted  to  a  State  under  section 
4(c)4(ii)  shall  be  used  only  for  provision  of  food,  and  food  services 
to  the  eligible  group  of  disadvantaged  children  uncJer  the  provision 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act^,  nit  amended. 
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Three  Alternative  Allocations  for  Disadvantaged  Children 


Compared  to  the  *FV  72"*Tltle  I  ArTocatlon" 

Title  I  (in  Millions  $) 


— r-six~ stJatos^-in -column  -  2, -anji 
nfi,jEjiiidfid_^t^the_£loolr-level_f or  LPjAs . 


o 
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EPJOTA 


Letter  of  Tron^Juittal 

let  page,  2d  i)aragraph  —  Mr.  Duane  I-latheiij  should  read  'rlr.  Duane 

I-Vitthcis" 

lltji  line/  2d  paragraph  —  siibstitubti  "oar"  for  "aj^c" 

Table   of  ContcntG 

Insert  ti^c;  attaci-isd  "Council's  Activities,  1972-1973"  between 
pages  24  and  31 


Pago  1 


Pago  4 


Page  6 
Page  10 

Page  23 

Page  27 
r^qe  41 


1st  paragraph,  lino  1  —  "teminabes"  should  be  "terminabe" 
Last  paragraph  —  delete  the  vAord  "the"    after    the  VAord  "for" 

Paragraph      item  2  —  revise  item  to  read  as  follows: 

" — "a  bypass  iriechanism  be  provided  in  any  conpensatory 
education  legislation  to  permit  the  U»S,  Ccftuuissioner 
of  fx3ucation  bo  enable  services  providing  effective 
pnrticipation  of  eligible  nonpublic  school  children 
v/hercjver  they  attend  school,  if  state  laws  conflict 
with  Federal  nundates,  or  if  th'ire  is  si^stantial 
failure  to  provide  ccnparable  services  by  a  local 
„    education  agency." 

Paragraph  8,  item  2,  line  4  —  "determing"  should  be  "detentiining" 
Item  G,  line  6  —  in&fc:T:t  the  \vord  "and"  before  the  word  "irethod" 
2d  full  paragraph,  lines  1  and  2  —  delete  th»a  uord  "educational" 


2d  piragraph,  lino  1  —  insert  the  vord  "  cbould"  beliind  the  v,x)rd 
"role" 


4th  paragraph,  line  3  —  change  Blcir^entaty  to  "Klcrrentary" 
2d  full  paragraph,  first  lism  —  chang£5  ''ststes"  to  ^^'s^tia tcs" 
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ERRATA,  page  2 
^  *. 

Page  ^6  » 

dei<3fce  2d  full  paragraph,  and  insert  the  following  paragraph: 

"PJxent  Conferefice 


The  NACEDC  hosted  a  representative  group  of  parents  c-i  if.  national 
conference  on  ocnpensatory  education,  January  5-6,  1-73,  to  detein^VJie  the 
extent  the  Foderal  regulations  or^i  guidelines  had  cn  inf  luen:;:!!^  pexeutal 
participation  on  the  local  level.    The  conference  was  a  success,    Ihe  Goimcil  experi- 
Page  52 

2d  paragraph*  lii^  7  —  change  "handcap"  to  "handicap" 

Page  65 

1st  paragraph^  iten  2  —  revise  to  read  as  follows: 

" —  a  bypass  irtschanian  be  provided  in  any  car$>ensatory 
education  legislation  to  permit  the  U.S.  CJommissioner 
of  Education  to  enable  serv^ices  providing  effective 
participation  of  eligible  '^lonpublic  school  children  . 
i^ierever  they  attend  school,  if  state  laws  conflict 
i-dth  Voderal  irai-Tates,  or  if  there  is  substantial 
failure  to  provide  ccmpaitible  services   by  a  local 
eduication  agency," 


Page  67 


first  full  paragraph,  lij^  5      change  *'w?us"  to  ilway" 


j^PENDICSS 

Page  101,    Chainran's  Testinvony 

under  occupation  f^ix  Honorable  Barbara  Culver,  change  "Jueveile"  to 
Juvenile" 

Page  102 

Kr.  Peter  Brennen  should  lae  ^^r.  Peter  Brennan 

Page  106,  "Table  of  Qgn tents"  of  Successful  Title  I  Projects 

Insert  "Mdison,  I-Uoiigan,  P^eoedial  Reading"  before  "Femley,  Mavad?., 
Pegasus  P^sic  Slcills" 

Pago  108 

Item  33,  Mew  YorJn  —  Insert  "Alpha  One     on  same  line  with  **Erglish 
as  a  Secorui  I*uig);age" 
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ERa\TA,  page  3 


Pag^  117 

KcTOvo  page  117,»Phocni:-:,  Arizona  85001/  cind  insert  it  behind 
.    payo  115/  tlTGTtaiore  ijvilcLncj  the  fonr.er  pagG  117/  page  116. 

Vi\c\ci  121  ■ 

1st  ixuragraph,  line  7  —  substitute  the  vxDrd  "test"  for  "rest" 

Page  122  ,    '         .  . 

3L*d  paragraph,  line  cne  —  cr'^ige  "vart"  to  "ward" 

Page  132 

2d  paragraph",  line   change.  Catos-MacGini tie  to  Gcites-r^Minitie 


Page  134 

too  of  pacr'a  —  \7ilbur  Gert  should  be  V?ilbur  Gorst 


Page  149 

1st  paragraph,  line  2  —  change  the  v^rd  "none"  to  "nine" 

Page  175 

2d  pCiragraph,  line  3  —  change  "cassetts"  to  "cassettes" 

Pago  178 

under  colu-rsi  heading  "District  Maine  and  Title  VJo,  in  Program". 

Dect^rvillG  shoal.d  ha  Dcckcrville 
Marpor  Creak  slxjiild  ha  Harper  Creek 

Page  V)9  uiider  rolunrn  he^^ding  "Diiitrict  Name  and  Title        in  Program" 
I^ayindale-N  s^x)uld  be  Malbindalo 

Page  ISO  mder  colucnn  l»cading  "District  Hame  and  Title  Ito-  in  Program" 
Onetcrra    should  be  Onelcam 


Page  183 

under  Sponsor  —  San  Brimardino,  Ca.    92410    shDuld  be 
San  Eomardino,  Ca.  92410 


Page  .168 

under  Sponsor  —  "Ptoject"  should  be  "''Project" 

Page  199 

"  undt:ir  Sponcor  — •  Areata  should  be  Areata 
Pagc=  2Q1 

under  Sponsor  —  "Santa  Por.e"  s;x>uld  be  "&Tmta  Tto-^*' 


Page  2 IS 

I  torn  3  —  "tis-enty-four  year  old"  should  read  "  20  foior  yecu:  old" 


iGt  full  rjoragrai^in,'  line  10  clwng^?  "i!:"  to  "if" 
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pro.rr ^.vvLt  h  <i'ii'.nh:ir.  i':-;  on  I'.i  tlo  T     v;)rLCh  .nir.i  u»  Ir'.^provj  th^: 
ocliica  c.J.orui."!.  at  'ivil 'iin-:-  nl:  o  T  t^'.lnc::^  t  lona  1.1  y  d  j  :::\(tvfi  :^  L-i'::"Xt  c:]^:.1  cl  t;cj:i  , 
and  n o  re- poj.- 1  J  i: f  i r.d  .1 1 !')  n  a  ur'l  i  rrcor.r;*::  m<1  ;i  I:  i.o n I-  o  i:! h:i  P  r c: Ulc  n t 
i;  nil   1".  1 1  e  Con  tj  r  u  ^;  r;  as  o  f  {:o  n  ci  l;  t  ,h  c  Co  - 1  tic  i  1   i  o  c  In  i  o  a  j  jp  r  op  r  i«  ittj  . 

1  n  r  Li  1  r:  1 1 1  too  ut  of.  i  t     c»  b  I  i  cj  -  j  L:  1  o  [) ,     p.  f?,  L  h  r  o  ii  cj  h  ^.  J-io  r^ci  ci  n  r»  o  ? 
thrcie  r.yLioiuil  c:onLc:rc;ncon ,   tho  Co-.ii:cll  f/a i:hcrc<"T  0'/al*jat lvc 
on  dcl.iviiry  ol  ccrviccfir  idGTitiiricd  special  pvob^.cn^r;  concerning 
Title  I  r.»rocjranis»   ini;:iatoa  c:onLar;i;s  v/itii  I'cdcral,  St^ice  and 
local  oCficir.ln,  nn^l  acLcmpLofl  to  tlGtcrp/luc:  to  v.-hat  extou(:  the 
rcyulation  on  p^iront  involvciiiont  had  bi::cn  enfcL'ccd, 

For  the  first  time,  on  t!io  national  Ioa'oI,  Council  held 
hcarisic|s  v/ith  practitio[:icr^;  aiid  clitr^nLs  oC  comi^onsatory  oduca- 
tion  norvicGS  in  ori-2or  to  bet  tar  jucJ.go  what  rccorrLf;?cnciation£;  unci 
iraprovfi^mantii  v/oro  ncodod  to  inako  tiho  implGir.cntation  of  i^ocj illa- 
tions and  gu j.dc?ltnei'  in  Title  X  procjrawi:  nioro  effective, 

roc|ulrod  by  Public  Lav/  The  f o d rj r a  1  A d v i n or y 

ComrriJ. !-,tc2_  -l^li:"-./  '••'hicrs  v.'iis  panned  ii*  October  1072,  all  council 
i;k:^ c t n  1 1 rj a r t?.  o p r: n  to  t h u  p u > )  1  1  c .     Mc g  t .i . n i j p  n ^.i r.  l:  bf £i n n o u ? ic 
3 .  !-i  h  b  r:  i':*  c  d  c;  r ." I   I  ic:  r  i  i I;  (m"  .■in  a  d  v  a  ji  c  c  ^ .     M '  b  1 :  J  d  o  r.  o ,  r*.  n  d  i  s  a  n  y 

ob.^j o  r vo r     f ; -ri .  a  I :  tc 1 ' ^d  and  pa r  i:  i  c  i. rva  L c: d  in  b h lO  Co : : r: c: i  .1 '  k 
i;cc'.rv;  c:r.j . 

f;  t to  Ti Mo  T  Con rd  ui.i  l:orr. '   Cn [ ''^ r •  'i^ ccj  ,     In  ^^o vom b'.-- r  }   7 2 
Co i;  n c  i  1  1 1 1 v  i  n  r ; :t  1 1  j;  L a  tc  H '  >  1 1  o   T  C o o  >  d  i 1 1 a  t .o r J }  to  c orr.o  ba  f o hc- 
Coniirjli  to  di::^M.i:;s  Lbrjlr  vio.'./r.  or?  ciu- ci-tit    Ir'tp  via  i.;lvc  pivopot^al:?, 


Io9() 

..•.rr<: ' t  't>ij.>  I  ly  <*  i  •i.u^'..nt...^rn.:tl  nlii  .li*.rt*rK     Uurhifj  11:*.?'.  lu.'.jr.  ir.fj,  Couticii 
tuiii  .iL  K:  to  v'j^  \.C':\.  .'0':u::n:V5t(.'tl  i  ri fciini .t <.ir)ti  on  <.r.\r>C'n',Ii.t.uro:i  of 
'j'j.LJ.i*  1  (\Cl\^  ^icLif  :\u*:  a«AT  I. !  jhl'j  on  Lhr:  n.'iL.ional  Icvc*],,  <md 
("j.i !.  li.n  crfl  fjy.cy,''p  l-Wy  fM  o.jr.u'ii:  to  (3'?t(,'rr:  ui'::  I  hf;  critfiria  r;t«it;<iii 
uoic  iiLilny  in  i'lontJi'v  c:;L'nplacy  projf.-cfcrj  .ti:  boi.n',(       Cocfcivr^ . 
Tlk-  C(?iip.ci.l  w.i-j  .il-jo  ntaJc  ti\--jrc  of  tho  mnjoc  pcobicr.jii  i,LaLC  find 
Jocai  ofrici..niri  encJiinLort-'d  in  (■h'j  cjdfnlnlrJtr^ition  find  r'jyie*./  oE 
Lit;lo  I  proyrins,  and  lUo^.ct  t.hcy  l^oliovcd  ;id:lcd  tn  the*  ccmfjlc*;;i ti«j 
of  adni.fiiatoriny  educational  zictv.icco  oCJ'cctK^tily  to  tlic  dic*~ 
adv*intayed  cliildron  in  tlioir  individual  «tatGS. 

A  ycoup        si::LGen  parents  o£  title  I  children,  coninej  from 
the  caotcrn  seaboaird  .nta to:;,  aak^d  to  bo  placed  on  the  ayciuda  and 
to  paLticipate  in  tho  coriCcrcncc: ,  and  consequently  were  aluo 
jrivilod  to  attend  tho  Gtato  Tit]o  I  Coordinatofn *  Conference  and 
rn«-iI;o  thcfir  vicv/r;  and  recoitiPienfJ'itionfi  l;nnv:n  to  tho  Council,  con- 
corn  imj  thc»  role  of  paronl  involvement  and  titlr;  I  programs  In 
thoir  particular  ct:ater.. 

ht  this  ccp.EorcncCr  parontn  rotated  that  ufcatc  and  local 
offjicialn  v.'pre  not  rf-npcvnrt.lvc  to  their  coirnnur.ltiori  and  that 
p.ir(--:!Lij  \;oro  oCton  unable  to  obtain  ti  tirr  t  inatcrr  i.;ilG,  all  of 
v/ri  icAi   i pi ihl .i  c  i  n  To r'^.rj.  t i on .     Pa  i.  on  to  v.*o ro  porrrt i  t  !;od  to  part ic ipa  t 
1  u  t *. > (:  d  is^r u  s  ;>  i  ( > :\      ^:  i o u  r.  v:  i  \  \\  t *. fi  t. a  ( c:  C'-io r*- i  na  to  r ,  a  i\<l 
f;v.^jr-iL.t  thi'M  i;  own  rr;r.ol\it  >  071:;  l  »)r  Coiui':il   to  con£;ifl<.rr  nlonrj  v;i  Lh 
t ;  I'.;    :  u  T  l:  *n  ^  S  I  .a      Coo  rd  i  1 1  ii  t  o  r  ri .     Unwcv^m ,  W-.cci  u  :n  •  ( .  h  i  f  i  c  n  n  ~ 
r^iTtrnccj  Tor  Lho  .hon-.-r.it  oT  the  SUato  Cocjrd  in, » t<»r r: ,  mul 
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oi:  ttn>'  <>•■   Ml':  ivJul.st-.ic  :'.;.. 

Li v:^  Co\? ' :  1 1    1 1 1.. V.« : i : : ' J  f  i  i  M*.  ;i : i ."J  1   1  i ; )  1"  cr  : '.  i    r"t  n U  iUj r*^  livx \.o r 

Cnnt':i:*y,iCn  iHid  jn'iirtiy  lK>:;tT'.':  t.b.c  r: 0.«.»ii:oi.'a  r;:\  D .:ccin!)»-c  15 

to  Iioar  Vh'.rir  rocoT-'icinUa!;  Lon  j  ar.U  (-'.rp'-rL' j i.tic.::;  . 

:;tw'.t.o  ffritiri.;nl:  L'Ot;>c».:ii»:n t:.i ^li vcs  i.iiLrjvinf-l  llv.i  Council  hh.it  prior 
to  t:];e  1^65  Ar:-^t!u:iit-Mit:  to  Titles  I  Kol'A,  iitattiii  h^d  r.ot  pirovidcd 
iiunclii  for  r.vj.c,t*tinfc  pi\f.ji:nms;     Ti'.o  i*t>prov;v.'ut»il.iv<''.i:  bi:lievc;d  that 
migrant  pro<jrain3  at  tit  ate  level  do  have  .':oiii<i!  Ifveraqtf  ov«r 
loc^liti-a:;y  but  th^t  localities  <:to  a  rule  v.ouUl  clo  little  oc 
liothirig  to  hcjlp  tae  nitfrantc  \;hich  l'.)c:til  oLlLcrieils  bolxfive  "*^ro 
not  our  children."     Dir.futa:^ iou::^  ccr. Lcrrcd  arrmt'.cl  tii^;  need  for  the 
fivo-yoar  :t\icjrant  claujc. ^*  tho  iui;cc*urary  ot!  the  ccn::u'j  report  on 
ruiqrrinc  chilciron,  niiaor.ity  hlriny  niid  voqiioatimj  CoirnciL 
and  rvtiidy  Lhoir  rocon'j.k-nd«.it.i  on:i  and  ror.olut  ions  ivJiich  v;or2  im- 
aniroiiGly  eTidor:;od  by  the  i;ni£.i.ed  cjiroup. 

Caninrat^.r.o  on  Conn.ynMrt l:ory  r:duca!:inn.     In  fiartial  Cul£illni*^nL 

oC  a  lofjiiila t i vo  rr.a pda  to  and  Council*:;  f;tatutory  oJ-i Li^jatioa  to 

iirnrovc  tho  {educational  atr.alanrint  of  th'^  dlMadvantagcMl,   I; ho 

Cfjup.f:!!  lio:;tt.-d  fitty  i;r-lr^ot.orl  confciroo.T  in  Jaiiuatry  .1973.     In  order 

to  h;".'-:-  a  r.-oprrc?£;c;: ta tivo  ciro;:p  o^.  p.ue^nl'.i;  and  I'P.ront  Acivix^ory 

r 

Co  n ::  c:  i  J  luc^.v-.h  r : ; ,    L  hcf  p  <.'•  1 .1 »;  i  : :  n  »■.  c:  '.-.o       r.c^Jc.c'c  od  in  tat*  follow  in  <j 

t.'.'.t  I'l'tj,         iif  rM^         iriiiiii.  iiitli  l!"*  •  i'ft<-ni(»-iii  I!  I'f  i:*-^ 

ti;i"  ri|U.  M  h'V^r'  »»  \  .tilt. I  wt  II  nil'j:a».i»  i.-.^j  |.  •  it  J  ill  .it  ntrfl.iT  vtirt* 
|u- iMri-.."t  I.,       il.j'j.'  I..  1.1-  W.I.J,  .i\  litM  l..r  I'  I'-MF-I.  ii.it  id  fv.  r.i 

.t!  livr  Vf.ir      .jjiiii..-  «vl.i,  I,  I..-  II    |.!.  s  M  die  :.ti-:'.  m  i      *!  \t\  llii'  t.'M'fii  V 
,iiil  Vii.-*        ,1  [il.j*:  i':i  t.!  -.f.m*.  I  ili;'!-  {   :!.!■    i.l.  r. 
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I .     fiy  f.-  tlin  ifj  rli  jj  I:  r  ibu  L  if  m  v/i.  thx  n  ori  c  1 1  Ucaluii  o  C  Ti  tlo  X 
o  1.  .1  ij  j.  b  I  o  Chi  I.  d  r  o  n . 

oC  IU;all:h,   i'dncat  U)n  iuid  V.'cj.U'.m-c  ro<;;j.nn;    {'J'hu.'rG  :ue 
J.O  D:II/;>/  \1ocji<m<\.) 

•  3  .       y  source  d i. U r  i.b in: i o n ,  r. o  I: )\x\t  t ho  v i.\ r ion -s  c o n  f;r i b u t i ng 
r.Lv.ircTto  oH  noininOi'.'S  v;cn:3.ci  V-)p  r'^jptoscnl-.oti  Cciirly.  {Static 
c»;k1  lc<..\rl  oT.  L'.u;ial;> ,   t;i.vil  i-icjl\Us  rjro\ipr.  utid  council, 
r.joivbar  s  and  other  indi  v:Ulu;ilr, . ) 

liy  procjraiv.  nmjii^asiy,  to  ivcludri  vacfinl:*;;  oZ  children  being 
served  in  the  nonpublic  sc:hooXi5,   inciUitutiorus  for  the. 
har.diccippad  and  the*  nc'filef^Led  imd  dcpriiident ^  nrid 
agricultural  .inLgrarits. 

The  view:3  of  thesft  parontiJ  v/cra  e>:prC53,scd  before;  the-  CoLincil,  and 

i'uggootions  v/gcc  made  as  to  v;ays  tier  vie  ok  niic^ht  be  .Improved  to 

help  their  children.  "      .  ■ 

Council  anticipated  that  parents  could  provide  evaluative 

material  ou  local  prograni:^,  and  tlu-i  needs  i?7t(l  problei^s  facing 

parents  of  title  I  eligible  ch.ildren.     It  ?>ec:amo  axiparont  thnt 

parcr.3  would  undergo  job  jeopardy,  physical  htirdr^^hip ^  eniotionnl 

difficulty  Bnd  illness  to  attend  a  National  con fur once  in  hopes  of 

helpintj  their  children  obtoiii  em  better  conipansr.tory  education. 

Teitti.nony  at  the  Chairm.-m  To  A.  General  nducation  S\\bcop*inittce  of 
tlK>  House  CcnmT.ttoe  on  Kducat£fj!i  and  huboi: , 

On  February  5,   1973,  tlv^  Cluiirnian  oi:  the  National  Advisory 
Council  o:>.  the  Education  ot^  Disadvantaged  testified  before  tlie 
i lo \ I ri e  General  rid u c a  i; ion  S u be o? r.mi  t tot;  n ii d  e>:[ i r o s s o the  Co vi n e  j.  1 '  s 
viev-'.-:  on  i. 5;, '•jugs  concerning  pending  Title  T  Ir.MjlrUat j.on. 

T iv-  nh -i  1  1:1  n n  r o omph :t i:  i  r*. ed  to  t ! le  fJ n b aonrr: i t  ': n q  t ] m     t'l \ c  Co u n c  i  1 
v> r .i  m a  ry  1: o  .1  o  \ /a  f^  e v,-?       l: i  n g  i:  h a  i ;n p  1  e vao n  t a  h  i  o n  o y  p v oq  ran z  and 
stv:envtn-ning  the  a^p.jctf^  of  Title  I  airi  and  rcgnl;^ tionr;  which  can 
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CnXucii i.o;\a I ly  <l'v':pt.'  Ivctl  ch i  i*!  von  . 

Cu-v:r.Mr,ti:vj  o:i  tUt:  vaL'i'Uv.-:   lor;.U;l..'.l..i.on  p»rt.v>o-j>.J.:j  aov'.ncnt^'stoi: 
c ducal i o n  bi lis  pcrxiiw:; ,  ii ho  C h :i .1  c f n^i n  r,  I. . ;  i . }  1: 1 1 -.t  t:  ci ay  i?, -i* r. ur Lci U. c: : t 
by  the  i;:ibco:,-:riil:c-L:c  s!?ou.ld  cnp.iiaiii  oncl  roCloct:  corl:ci.i.n  fji:arauto<^,s 
Lo  protect:  i:he  cducat.Lonaily  diuadv^iiitariecl  clUlclrcT; . .  •'Chat  in  the 
Coui\cil'i;  greatest  concfjrn.  •  • 

JJpcakitiy  on  thu  hicThlirihtc  oC  succciKS Ci\l  pxQ*.jra*:iC;,  the 
Council  beiieveu  that  tho  success  v;n:;  citie  I:.o  the  hard  v/ork  of  the 
tledicohod  educaliion  proressional  zit  nil  J.cvels  in  coordination  v/ith 
an  nctive  state  and  local  parenU  tnclvisory  councils. 

Tha  Chairman  sli.:i\:ecl  that  the  progress  iiirjclc!  f or ,outu-eighed  the 
halluces  and  violations:,  and  that  cidiiquatci  ^iccouucability  should  bfi 
included  in  any  federal  educational  proyranis  which  ara  intended  Cor 
the  diG^idvantacjftd  child,.  ■ 

Mlnu"ties  of  each  of  the  above  major  nicotings  are  available  ■ 
upon  rciqiiest. 
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Analysis  of 

Better  Schools  Act  of  1973 


This  presentation  is  made  to  help  in  und^^tstanding  the 
Better  Schools  Act  of  1975  submitted  to  Congress  on 
March  19,  1975.     Using  the  table  in  the  testimony  which 
compares  1973  fund  distribution  with  proposed  distribution 
under  this  Act,  a  series  of  pie  charts,  are  attached  which 
convey  the  meaning  and-  thrust  of  the  Act.    A  total  of 
$2,770,992,000  is  the  proposed  appropriation.     Section  4 
"Allotment  and  Use  of  Shared  Revenues"  supplemental  by 
Section  19  "Definitions"  are  the  key  sections  for  these 
pie  charts. 
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General 


The  draft  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  IIR-5823  and  in  the  Senate  as  S-1319.     The  two  programs  of  NCIES 
to  be  repealed  are  Par.t  B-2  State  Grants  of  EPDA  and  Title  HI, 
Section  306  of  liSHA.    -The  revenues  shared  with  the  States  would  be 
available  for  five  general  purposes  as  represented  on  this  pie  chart. 
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.Better  Schools  Act  of  1973 


Chart  5  -  The  Act* states  that,  60*  of  the  sura  will  be  allocated 
tor  education  of  the  disadvantaged.    This  is  comparable  to  the 
former  JISHA,  Title  I  program.    The  balance  of  40%  is  to  Ic  allocated 
for  education  of  t?:o  handicapped,  vocational  education  and  supporting 
materials  and  services. 

The  60%  is  equal  to  $1,545,711,000  and  the  401  is  equal  to 
$1,030,489,000  for  a  total  of  $2,576,193,000. 


(.93%  =  total  circle  or  $2,576.21 


•  40 


Vocational  Education 
sSupport 
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Better  Schools  Act  of  1973 


Chart  1    ••    The  Act  states  that,  "601  of  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditures  multiplied  by  .number  of  children  in  average  dialy  attend 
ance  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  during  year  who 
reside  on  Federal  property"  must  be  allocated  aad  passed  through 
States  to  school  district.     (This  is  the  former  SAFA  Category  A 
type  allocation.) 

Applying  the  criteria  quoted  above,  $194,794,000  of  7%  of  total 
appropriation  is  then  set  aside  for  assistance  for  schools  enrolling 
children  who  live  on  Federal  property.    The  balance  of  S2, 576, 198,000 
or  931  is  available  for  all  other  sections  of  the  Act. 


(loot  -  total  circle  or  $2,771,0) 


93  * 


all  other 


7% 


IWOuCt  ) 

Aid 
9194.3 


ERLC 
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Bettei'  Schools  Act  of  1973 


Chart  4  -  The  act  states ^that,  "at  least  751  of  such  amount  (education 
o£  disadvantaged)  sJiall  be  available  only  for  instruction  in  basic 
language  or  mathematics  skill.*'    The  balcnce,  therefore,  bein.^ 
available  for  all  other  instruction. 

The  75$  is  equal  to  Si , 159 j 283, OdO  and  251  is  equal  to 
$386,428,000  for  a  total  of  $1,545,711,000  for  education  of  dis- 
advantaged. 


(601  «  total  circle  or  $1,545.7) 
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Better  Schools  Act  of  1973 


Chart  5  -  The  Act  states  that,  of  the  remaining  amovmt  i.e.  40%, 
1 6 -r shall  be  available        to  neet  special  educational  needs  of 
handicapped  children;  43%  shall  be  available  for  vocational  educa- 
tion activities;  and  41^  shall  be  available  for  supporting  materials 
and  services.     Transfers  of  up  to  30v  can  be  nade  of  handicapped 
and  vocational  education  into  any  other  area  except  impact  aid 
(SAI'A) .     Secretarial  approval  needed  for  over  30*.     Support  can  be 
moved  into  disadvantaged,  handicapped  or  vocational  education. 

The  16^  is  equal  to  $164,878,000;  the  415  is  equal  to 
$422,501,000;  and  the  43%  is  equal  to  $443,110,000  for  a  total  of 
$1,030,439,000. 


(40^      total  circle  or  $1,030.5) 
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Better    Schools    Act    of  1973 

\  *. 

Chart  6  -  After  all  Aliociitions  are  made  ihc  total  appropriation 
of  $2,770,992,000  ($2,771.0)  shows  a  distribution  to  the  disadvantaged 
of  56%;  impact  aid  of  7%;  handicapped  of  6%;  vocational  education  of 
16t  and  support  materials  and  services  of  151. 

The  dollars  would  be: 


Disadvan«:agcd 

$1,545.7 

$46.4 

Impact  Aid  (.5*) 

194.8 

1.0 

X93.8 

Handicapped 

164.9 

4.9 

^60.0 

Vocational  Education 

443.1 

13.3 

<*29.8 

Support  Materials  ^  Services 

422«5 

12.7 

409.8 

$2,771.6 

$2,6i)2;7 

o 

ERIC 
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Three  ,U  tern  a  tiye  Allocations  For  nisadvaiitaged  Children 
■  ■   Coihp af e el"  to  the  F V  7.1 " t i tiTc  ^ I  7^1  Xocat Ion" 
  Title  I  (in  Millions  $) 


Actual 
1960  Census 

£;3i;i5.TCctJ  VY?^   SJ-  a.  69            Jj.r.  5823     i  ; 
1970  Censiii-        1970  Census        1I)70  Ct;.^sus  I  [ 

i-icor: 

■t'       No  rloor      1  i 

1.  AI..I..HIUI 

4     1  * 

-  ■ "  r 
5S..0  

_-l4.2-,-S  

 xi;  7  } 

-.-2..J5  

 3..S  

3  t  4 

.1.  Ari/iviiu 

 I.I..3 — 

-.24-. .0- 

 11-. -5  

26^,-5 

 1-5-.  4  ! 

 2U.0  i 

_\.  _\rk.l.,S.l:, 

"v   i  -ili?i7rni.i  • 

129,8  , 

l''.6.4 

124.^^  ' 

1 

...  C\.l„M.l.. 

12  .S 

15.  6 

13.1 

15.1  : 

 "  i 

7.  Coitiiri'tiLMil 

13.9 

14 .  6 

14.3 

1 4 .  S      J  1 

3 .  3 

5.6  ■ 

5.4  1 

4.8  i 

! 

'».   Di-lrii-i  ..r  CMumliJii       ,  J 

q 

12.  n  ! 

9  ._7 

_ia.q.    i  t 

M).  KU.riihi 

37.  S* 

4.0  ,.2'*  ' 

40..^ 

 5_8 .  6      1  1 

11.  t..M,rt;iu 

41, 1* 

...44,2  1 

4-2.1 

45,5      !  1 

\i.  Ti  ii 

3 . 6 

4.3  i 

3.7 

4.6  ! 

n:.  I.t.i].t* 

3 .  S 

4.0 

4.O.. 

.__._5.7      1      •  1 

It.     lllilllM.S                             '    '  1 

7  S .  S  j 

69.8 

73.6  ,  i             .  1 

U.  1 11.1  i. ma 

20.0 

23.2 

20.  8 

25.1      1  i 

1G.6 

16.5* 

16,7 

15.0  i 

IT.  KniisJiM 

12.1 

11.7* 

12.5 

•     13.0  i 

1;t.  Ki-nnit-kv 

5S.  1* 

-   34.5  ] 

38.5 

 27.4  1 

57  .'2 

.  55,.7. 

58.0 

51,6  1 

'J.\\.  Muii,.. 

6 . 4 

6 .  8 

6.  6 

6.7      i  j 

21  2 

 23.1 

2"'2.5  n 

29.0      !  ! 

SlidiVJa.i 

r~27.i  "1 

5  5. "2 

 2,9_.,9  

63.9 

y3;-y— ■ 

__28.,.0  

58,1 

27^5 
56.  D 

2-!.  ,MiHii--.«»l:i 

_  22  .9 

23.2 

 24.4 

43.9* 

39.2 

44.2 

34,0 

'lU.  \jiV^oari 

28.2'^ 

 27,.J„  

28.5 

30  ,5 

4.2 

4  . 4 

4 . 4 

.  5.2 

8.5 

S  .4 

8.  5 

8.9 

S.%:t.|ii 

1.3 

1,3 

2.2 
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Senator  Pkll.  Our  next  witness  is  Stntc  Tieprc»sejitativo  Tom  Jensen, 
Tennessee  Coinmissioner.  Education  Commission  of  tlio  States,  Na- 
tional Legislative  Conference. 

STATEMENT  OF  TOM  JENSEN,  TENNESSEE  COMMISSIONER,  EDTICA- 
TION  COMMISSION  OF  THE  STATES,  NATIONAL  LEaiSLATiVE 
CONFERENCE 

yir,  tlRXSKX,  Mr,  Chninnan,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you 
today  on  belialf  of  the  education  commission  of  the  States,  of  which 
I  am  currently  servin;^  •»s  n  commissioner  from  the  State  of  Tenncss(H^ 
auf^  on  beinil^  of  tlio  National  Legislative  Conference. 

Your  committee  has  before  it  a  number  of  bills  of  major  importance 
for  elementary  and  secondan-  education  in  this  country.  Among  those 
are  S.  1530.  introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the  connnittee.  which  Avould 
extend  with  modications  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  and  establish  a  variety  of  other  proo-rams,  and  S.  the  Better 
Schools  Act  of  1973.  submitted  by  tlie  administration. 

Many  of  tlie  issues  in  these  bills  turn  on  the  capacity  and  initiative  of 
the  States  to  mana^re  educational  programs.  Indeed.  State  <rovernment 
is  increasingly  the  pivotal  unit  in  the  gOA-enimental  cliain  wliich  ends 
with  teachers  and  students  in  the  classroou^s.  In  recognition  of  the  pri- 
mary constitutional  and  ])olitical  responsibility  of  the  States  for  public 
education,  the  education  commission  of  the  States  was  established 
by  intei'stato  compact  in  IHGG  for  tlie  prhnaiy  purpose  of  assisting  in 
the  improvement  of  education  and  the  reform'of  State  and  local  eduoa-. 
tional  institutions. 

Each  of  our  47  member  States  and  territories  has  seven  representa- 
tives on  the  connnission.  inchidinvr  the  Governor,  two  State  legislatoi-s. 
school  officials,  and  public  representatives.  Tlie  work  of  tlie  connni.s- 
sion  is  addressed  to  the  achievement  of  educational  improvement  and 
reforrii  through  initiatives  at  tlie  State  and  local  level. 
^  The  Nationnl  Legislative  Conference  serves  7,G00  State  legislators 
througliont  the  50  Suites.  The  IntergovernmentoJ  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  which  I  am  a  member  and  will  serve  as  cliairman  in  tliis  coining 
year  is  the  vehicle  for  the  exi>ression  of  State  legislative  views  in 
Washington  on  nil  major  intergovernmental  issues  affecting  State 
government.  The  committee  is  composed  of  over  200  State  legislators 
and  meets  four  times  during  the  year. 

In  Februiiry  of  1072  an  ad  hoc  school  finance  committee,  chaired 
by  Senator  Thomas  Laverne  of  New  York,  was  ci-eated  to  analyze  the 
fiscal  impact  of  recent  State  and  Federal  court-  decisions  related  to  the 
fina^ncing  of  education  and  to  recommend  alternative  action  programs 
available  to  the  States  with  respect  to  these  decisions. 

Working  in  close  coojjeration  with  the  education  connnission  of  the 
States  and  othei*  organizations,  the  recommendations  were  finalized 
last  summer  and  submitted  for  approval  to  the  entii*e  National  T-rCgis- 
lativc  Conference  at  our  annual  meeting  last  August,  The  I'eport  was 
iidopted  imaniniously. 

The  contributions  of  the  special  committee  to  tlie  area  of  school 
finance  were  so  noteworthy  we  felt  it  should  continue  to  function  in 
order  to  encourage  the  implementation  of  its  recommendations  and  to 
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attend  to  the  onpoiujX  developments  in  the  field  of  education  finance 
refoniK 

Because  of  the  wide  niu<rc  of  issues  in  educiitio!i  beyond  the  school 
finance  CjUt^stioiK  the  school  finance  coniniittee  was  expanded  into  a 
full  education  task  force  of  the  intcrgovennnental  relations  com- 
mitt*>e.  It  is  from  tliis  background  that  I  appear  before  yon  this  morn- 
ing. 

Through  the  work  of  many  couimittees,  task  forces  and  policy  groups 
over  the  years  since  its  formation,  the  Education  Committee  of  tlu* 
States  (ECS)  has  addressed  tlie  vexing  and  controversial  issues  of  the 
relationship  between  the  Federal  Government  and  States  and  local 
educutionat  agencies. 

While  Federal  support  is  only  approxiniately  7  percent  of  total 
public  spending  for  ectucation.  it  is  a  critical  7  percent,  and  often  has 
produced  the  means  for  valuable  experimentation  and  reform.  It  alsc/ 
nas  a  disproportionate  impact  on  the  administrative  and  planning 
practices  of  States  and  local  educational  agencies — a  point  I  will  ^id- 
dress  later. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  has  had  a  very  posi- 
tive impact  on  American  education.  It  is  beyond  debate  that  Feclcral 
support  for  elementarv  and  secondary  education  should  continue. 
Rather,  the  attention  ot  the  educational  connnunity,  public  oilicials  at 
all  levels,  and  this  connnittee  in  particular,  should  focus  on  the  means 
by  which  this  assistance  can  be  provided  to  get  the  greatest  mileage 
from  tlie  money. 

Because  of  our  belief  that  innovative  and  effective  educational  plan- 
cannot  be  produced  by  Federal  guidelines,  ECS  has  long  had  thvt 
policy  of  encouraging  the  consolidation  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams for  education  to  permit  more  flexible  programing  at  the  State 
level,  meshing  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds. 

We  believe  that  the  delineation  of  relatively  narrow  categories  of 
Federal  funds  for  elementary  and  secondary  education  leads  to  distor- 
tions at  the  State  and  local  levels  and.  perhaps  of  more  iniportance, 
the  preparation  of  extensive  plans  to  obtain  the  funds  in  each  category 
is  increasingly  wasteful  and  unnecessary. 

A  number  of  recent  developments  make  the  need  for  simj)lification 
and  consolidation  of  Federal  assistance  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  increasingly  critical.  Among  these  are  the  trends  toward 
primary  State  government  responsibility  for  financing  public  educa- 
tion. ' 

This  is  a  movement  which  bcf^an  long  before  the  Serrano  and  Itodri- 
guez  court,  cases  and  will  continue — with  all  possible  encouragement 
from  ECS — despite  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Rodriguez  case. 

In  response  to  public  concern,  State  administrations  and  legislators 
aci'oss  the  country  are  taking  new  initiatives  to  meet  the  j)i'oblem  of 
special  j)i'oblems  of  minorities  and  the  educationally  disadvantaged. 
In  niany  of  tliesc  areas,  Federal  assistance  has  been  extremely  bene- 
ficial, not  only  in  terms  of  the  money  provided,  but  also  by  establish- 
ment of  mitional  goals  and  pi'iorities.  It  is.  however,  prnnarily  the 
responsibility  of  the  States  and  ),ocal  educational  agencies  to  try  to 
achieve  these  goals  at  the  operating  level,  and  this  task  is  going 
forward. 
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In  my  testimony,  I  will  not  attempt  to  address  the  pending  legisla- 
tion title  by  title  and  section  by  section,  but  rather  to  point  out  to  you 
a  number  of  considerations  which  we  feel  are  highly  significant  and 
which  should  affect  your  deliberations. 

As  I  have  indicated,  we  believe  that  consolidation  of  Federal  and 
State  fundg  for  elementaiy  and'secondaiy  education  should  be  sought 
ftt  every  possible  opportiinity.  This  position  was  most  recently  con- 
firmed oy  resolution  at  the  ECS  annual  meeting  in  Minneapolis 'on 
June  28.  However,  for  a  number  of  reasons  wc  do  not  support  S.  131 1\ 
and  we  would  suggest  alternative  ways  of  proceeding  to  similar  pb- 
jectives. 

As  it  has  now  been  recognized  by  the  administratjon,  tiie  proposal 
to  convert  most  major  elements  of  il^ederal  support  f o\r  elementary  and 
secondary  education  from  the  existing  structure  to  that  Agency  in 
the  Better  Schools  Act  on  July  1,  1973,  was  unrealis'^ie.  The  assump- 
tion that  exis'"ing  patterns  of  administration  can  be  altered  ?o  ab- 
ruptly is  just  not  valid. 

It  IS  also  unrealistic  to  believe  that  State  departments  of  education 
could  immediately  respond  to  the  opportunity  to  administer  ai^ifi- 
cant  amounts  of  Federal  aid  Uiider  a  more  flexible  structure,  while  at 
the  same  time  absorbing  signficant  reductions  in  personnel  caused  by 
reduced  Federal  support. 

There  are  other  more  fundamental  problems  with  abrupt  changes 
which  would  result  from  the  Better  Schools  Act,  even  if  effective  with 
fiscal  year  1975.  Consolidation  coupled  with  sharp  reductions  in  Fed- 
eral appropriations  would  simply  leave  the  States  holding  the  ba^. 

The  proposal  of  substantial  consolidation  and  granting  of  authori- 
ty to  State  governments  at  the  same  time  that  fiscal  retrenchment  is 
the  order  or  the  day  could  create  a  situation  which  could  prove  once 
and  for  all  the  need  for  more  Federal  control.  I  have  heard  this  situ- 
ation described  as  reminiscent  of  a  situation  in  a  company  town  when 
the  company,  out  of  the  goodness  of  its  heart,  sold  off  all  of  the  rental 
housing  to  its  employees  so  they  could  enjoy  the  pleasures  and  ful- 
fillments of  homeownership  and  then  closed  the  p5ant. 

Eacli  of  the  categorical  programs  contained  in  ESEA  and  XDEA 
and  other  similar  legislation  was  created  to  meet  a  specific  need  and  is, 
to  some  extent,  responsible  to  a  specific  constituency.  The  practical 
consequence  of  giving  greater  authority  to  State  governments  a(  tiie 
same  time  the  budget  is  being  cut  is' to  make  tlie  State  educ.ntion 
agencies,  the  leffislatures,  and  the  Governors  referees  in  a  contest  for 
remaifiing  funds.  This  is  not  an  improvement  wliicli  will  promote 
better  planning  or  rational  application  of  resources,  but  simply  p<»r- 
petuation  of  government  by  crisis  outside  Washington. 

The  National  Governor's  Conference  at  its  June  meeting  in  Lake 
Tahoe,  Nev.,  urged  that  the  Federal  Government  assume  far  greater 
responsibility  for  the  financing  of  education.  In  doing  so  they  urged 
that  such  financing  take  the  form  of  general  grants  to  the  States  for 
educational  purposes,  and  that  the  legislation  and  Federal  regulations 
for  such  programs  leave  maximum  flexibility  to  the  States.  The  Gov- 
ernors pointed  out  that  such  an  approach  would  help  to  meet  the  rising 
cost  of  education  in  the  rapidly  rising  spiral  of  inflation  which  is 
evident  in  the  Nation  today. 
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They  also  culled  for  consolidation  of  existing;  Federal  programs  for 
education  into  broad  funct^:ional  categories  which  would  increase  the 
ability  of  States  and  localities  to  design  programs  within  Federal 
guidelines  to  meet  the  critical  needs  in  individual  States  and  localities. 

State  legislators  at  their  annual  meeting  last  year  in  Chicago  con- 
sidered similar  matters.  They  called  for  more  rather  than  less  Federal 
support  for  education  and  that  the  delivery  of  such  funding  be  vastly 
simplified  so  that  available  dollars  will  be  applied  to  the  problem  at 
the  classroom  level  rather  than  deflected  into  wasteful,  expensive,  and 
time-consuming  administrative  procedures. 

These  positions  we  cannot  help  but  endorse. 

Undv^r  the  present  circumstances  we  feel  that  it  would  be  wise  for 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  with  some  modifica- 
tions, to  be  extended  through  fiscal  1976. 

We  recommend  an  extension  of  this  duration  to  insure  that  the 
Issues  manifested  in  this  legislation  come  back  before  Congress  rela- 
tively promptly,  since  developments  in  school  finance  and  educational 
administration  at  the  State  and  local  levels  are  moving  very  quickly 
and  may  well  justify,  in  short  order,  substantial  changes  in  the  pro- 
grams as  they  now  exist.  We  believe  that  an  appraisal  of  State  and 
local  initiatives  after  the  next  round  of  legislative  sessions  will  reveal 
significant  changes  in  the  school  finance  patter::s. 

CONSOLlDATrON" 

Short  of  the  types  of  changes  envisioned  in  the  Better  Schools 
Act,  we  believe  there  are  some  significant  steps  which  could  consolidate 
and  simpli:^^  existing  programs  and  produce  more  eiffective  accom- 
plishment OT  their  objectives.  In  a  recent  address  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States,  Congressman  Quie  of 
Minnesota  indicated  his  intention  to  sponsor  legislation  to  combine 
title  II  of  ESEA,  title  III  of  NDEA,  title  V  of  ESEA,  and  the 
guidance  and  counseling  section  of  ESEA  into  a  .sinde  authorization, 
with  a  15-percent  limitation  on  general  support  for  a  State  department. 

The  remainder  of  the  funds  would  be  available  for  books,  materials, 
supplies,  equipment,  guidance,  and  counseling.  He  has  also  indicated 
an  intent  to  offer  legislation  to  pull  together  the  "innovative"  elements 
of  title  III  of  ESEA,  dropout  prevention  and  nutrition  health  author- 
ized in  title  VIII  of  ESEA,  and  the  Environmental  Education  Act. 
This  approach,  or  something  similar,  would  be  quite  helpful.  The 
programs  involved  are  relatively  small,  but  the  planning  requirements 
and  administrative  structure  are  relatively  complex. 

We  feel  the  combination  of  title  III  of  ESEA,  title  VIII  of  ESEA 
and  the  Environmental  Education  Act  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense. 
They  have  a  common  element  of  long-range  planning  and  proposal 
writing.  Under  the  present  structui-e,  the  people  who  have  been  charged 
with  the  State  and  local  responsibility  of  administering  and  writing 
title  III  ESEA  proposals  are  not  always  the  same  individuals,  either 
in  the  State  or  in  the  school  district,  that  have  the  responsibilities 
of  writing  title  VIII  proposals  and  environmental  education  proposals. 
In  this  instance,  the  combination  of  these  programs  would  benefit 
from  8  years  of  experience  with  title  III  of  ESEA. 
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Consolidation,  as  envisioned  by  the  Quie  proposuK  makes  *rood 
administrative  sense  without  making  a  radical  departure  from  present 
law. 

Further,  we  woald  suggest  to  you  that  whether  it  is  this  )^ear  or 
in  the  future,  consolidation  must  be  coupled  with  minimu'n  financing 
guarantees. 

This  is  difficult  because  of  the  separation  of  the  authorization  and 
appropriation  process — not  to  mention  the  problem  of  impoundment. 
There  are,  however,  some  ways  in  which  this  might  be  done.  For 
exaniple,  it  would  be  pcSssible  to  give  States  authority  to  transfer 
funds  among  major  programs — vocational  education,  supporting 
services,  and  handicapped— but  only  when  the  funciing  for  such  pro- 
grams is  at  certain  minimum  target  levels. 

Another  way  would  be  to  establish  a  separate  authorization  for 
funds  which  could  be  used  for  any  purpose  authorized  in  the  act. 
These  funds  would  be  supplemental  to  the  basic  cat<igorical  programs. 
Either  of  these  approaches  would  permit  a  given  State  to  put  greater 
emphasis  on  special  areas  of  concern. 

SIMPLIFICATION' 

On  the  issue  of  simplification,  we  suggest  to  you  that  nowhere  is 
the  phenomenon  of  the  bureaucratic  multiplier  more  evident  than  in 
education.  An  innocent  phrase  in  a  statute  designed  to  pro\nde.reason- 
abl,^  administrative  control  of  program  funds  ends  up  beiiiff  the 
rationale  for  regulations,  reports,  audits,  and  the  like — ^whicn  are 
massive  in  niunber  and  intricate  in  detail. 

There  is  something  ironic  about  the  presentation  to  the  committee 
by  Secretary  Weinberger,  who  cited  the  cumbersome  and  unduly  bur- 
densome requirements  for  State  plans  under  existing  legislation  as 
justification  for  the  Better  Schools  Act  when,  in  fact,  many  of  the 
cumbersome  and  biu*densome  requirements  are  imposed  by  regulation 
rather  than  statute.  It  is  true,  however,  that  both  by  statute  and  regu- 
lation, the  Federal  Government — and  all  the  many  elements  that  title 
encompasses — regards  States  and  local  governments  in  a  very  paternal 
manner^  rathei*  tnan  as  sovereign  units  concerned  with  meeting  their 
respoiisibilities  to  the  public. 

The  State  plans  which  are  the  stock  in  trade  of  exisUtij^  law  are 
occasionally  useful,  but  more  often  involve  a  great  deal  of  ^taff  time 
on  both  sides,  and  produce  very  little  in  the  way  of  better  r^lucation. 

■  The  responsiveness  of  State  and  local  educational  agencies  to  the 
needs  to  which  these  programs  are  addressed  is  better  served  by  initia- 
tives from  the  bottom  up  than  from  the  top  down.  In  this  regard,  you 
should  take  note  of  the  adoption  of  accountability  legislation  by  raany 
State  legislatures.  Within  the  last  3  years,  23  States  have  passed  ac- 
countability legislation  aimed  at  strengthening  State  and  local  man- 
agement of  education. 

In  many  States,  local  districts  are  now  required  to  use  Icrcg-mnge 
planning  techniques  such  as  Management  by'  Objective  (MOB)  »3d 
Program  Planning  Budgeting  Systems  (PPbS)  .  It  would  seem  logical 
that  the  Federal  Government  recognize  these  State  attempts  to  improve 
education  management  by  allowing  greater  freedom  to  conti-ol  the 
Federal  funds  allocated  to  their  State. 
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In  the  past.  State  plans  Nvritton  for  Federal  le^rislation  Imvc  been 
developed  by  one  or  two  people  to  meet  the  Federal  giiideiines. 
Approval  of  these  plans  by  a  State  board  of  education  is  nsuallv  a  per- 
functory action  \vni<!h  does  not  involve  hearings  or  takin/r  of  testi- 
mony. Where  good  accountability  legislation  is  in  place  and  working, 
the  effect  is  infinitely  more  productive  than  Federal  guidelines. 

We  would  strongly  urge  that  legislation  reported  by  this  committee 
provide  for  far  more  simple  and  less  detailea  reciuirements  for  plans, 
reports  and  audits,  with  appropriate  means  for  independent  program 
evaluation. 

Mr,  Chairman,  all  grant-in-aid  programs  tend  to  become  more  and 
more  complex  and  rigid  as  time  goes  by,  and  I  think  it  is  time  for  u 
thorough  examination  of  the  statute  to  see  if  all  of  tlie  restrictions  and 
appraisals  are  necessary.  As  an  example  of  what  I  am  talking  abort, 
the  chief  State  school  officers  have  submitted  to  you  the  text  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  tlie  Commissioner-Designate  of  the  Office  of  Education 
from  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  West  Virginia, 

This  letter  indicates  the  extent  of  restrictions  on  a  single  contract  for 
a  relatively  small  amount  of  money,  and  I  offer  it  only  to  establish  the 
extent  to  which  process,  procedure,  and  paper  are  being  substituted  for 
programs  and  objectives. 

Other  ffood  examples  of  this  tendency  are  the  audits  whicli  liave  been 
conducted  of  title  I  funds.  A  great  many  States  have  been  through  this 
procedure  which  results  in  very  long  and  involved  discussions  of  allo- 
cations and  equipment  and  personnel,  with  State  departments  and  local 
educational  agencies  being  initially  asked  to  refund  money  which  lias 
been  "misused." 

After  considerable  fanfare  in  local  papers  about  deficiencies  of  State 
and  local  education  programs,  tliese  bookkeeping  deficiencies  are  gen- 
erally settled  without  any  return  of  funds,  but  with  tlie  public  impres- 
sion that  State  and  local  education  officials  are  either  dishonest,  ineffi- 
cient, or  both» 

There  are  undoubtedly  State  and  local  education  officials  who  are 
both,  but  to  my  knowledge,  this  has  never  been  established  by  a  title  I 
audit.  Further,  I  would  suggest  that  asking  for  recapture  of  funds 
wliich  liaV6  r>een  spent  does  nothing  more  than  penalize  children  in  the 
future,  since  this  money  has  to  be  taken  from  State  and  local  education 
budgets. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  this  point,  but  merely  to  suggest  that,  in  your 
consideration  of  the  legislation  before  you,  a  thorough  appraisal  be 
made  of  the  administrative  reouirements  which  have  evolved  from  it 
to  determine  if  all  of  this  is  really  necessary. 

IMPACT  ATv^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  go  into  a  full  review  of  the  impact  aid  leg- 
isolation.  I  would  like  to  take  just  a  brief  moment  to  point  out  how  two 
particular  aspects  of  Public  Law  874  adversely  affect  the  movement 
toward  reform  of  our  education  finance  systems* 

The  National  Legislative  Conference  and  the  Education  Commis- 
sion of  the  States  have  supported  the  notion  that  the  State  should 
assume  the  major,  if  not  the  full,  responsibility  for  regulating  the  col- 
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lection  and  distribution  of  the  rcvomie  for  public  oltMnontnry  nnd  ?or- 
ondary  education. 

In  this  connection,  T  would  submit  that  tlie  present  formula  for 
determining  how  much  an  LEA  receives  for  cate<rory  "A"  and  "B" 
children  is  more  favorable  to  school  finance  systems  which  rely  on  rehi- 
tively  lieavy  contributions  from  the  local  level  tluin  from  the  State. 

Under  PubUc  Law  874.  an  LEA  receives  an  amount  equal  to  the  local 
contribution  rate  nmltiplied  by  (1)  tlie  number  of  eligible  '^V"  chil- 
dren and  (2)  one-luilf  tlu^  immber  of  eligible  "B"  children.  Tlie  prob- 
lem lies  in  the  fact  that  the  local  contribution  rate  is  equal  to  the  per- 
pupil  expenditure  for  education  from  local  sources  in  comparable 
school  districts  in  the  State.  Obviously,  tliis  ]K»nalizes  those  States  with 
a  high  percentage  of  State  funding  for  olementjiry  and  .secondary  edu- 
cation. The  luaintenance  of  this  provision  stands  as  a  disineontive  to 
States  wishing  to  provide  greater  equalization  of  expenditures  by 
moving  towai  1  increasetl  State  funding. 

In  ."addition,  section  r)(d)  (2)  of  l^ublio  Law  874  say>«.  in  ell'ect.  that 
States  are  prohibited  from  considering  impact  aid  paynu»nt.s  as  local 
resources  wlien  considering  tlic  eligibility  of  a  local  school  district  for 
receipt  of  State  education  funds.  This  constraint  has  the  definite  cH'ect 
of  impeding  the  effoi-ts  of  many  States  in  developing  equitable  school 
finance  structures. 

For  example,  tlie  State  of  Kansa.s.  during  its  last  legislative  session, 
enacted  a  jJower-equalizing  finance  plan  which  equates  the  taxing 
effort  and  spending  authority  of  .scliool  districts  having  w:delv  varying 
resources.^  Under  this  new  emialization  plan,  if  Public  Law  S74  funds 
of  a  district  cannot  be  consiaered  as  local  resources,  the  plan  woukl  be 
subject  to  severe  dislocation. 

Specifically,  if  Public  Law  874  is  not  taken  into  account,  similar  dis- 
tricts  wonM  be  permitted  to  spend  at  similar  levels  but  have  widely 
varying  taxing  efforts.  Since  I'ublic  Law  874  is  generally  considered 
a  kind  of  payment  in  lien  of  taxes,  it  seems  reasonable  to  consider  snch 
aid  as  being  of  the  same  general  character  as  locally  generated  taxes 
and  therefore  an  element  of  local  resources.  I  liope  you  will  correct 
tliese  problems. 

DEVELOP^rKXT  OF  AX  EOtTATlOX  TXPKX 

Equal  educational,  opportunities  must  be  the  goal  of  all  levels  of 
govennnent.  P^quality.  however,  does  not  mean  identical  treatnuMit. 
The  value  to  be  fostered  by  a  systeu'i.of  public  education  is  the  o)>por- 
tunity  to  succeed,  not  uniformity  of  success.  As  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  School  Finance  suggested : 

To  offer  d^lldren  only  equal  education,  disregarding  differ^>nces  in  their  cir- 
cumstances, is  merely  to  maintain  or  perhaps  to  magnify  the  relative  effects  of 
advantage  and  handicap.  Equal  treatment  of  unequal s  does  not  produco  equality. 

A  concept  of  equal  edneational  oppoi-tnnity  should  reflect  a  sen- 
sitivity to  differentials  in  costs  and  variations  iii  the  hiterests  and  needs 
of  those  to  be  educated.  However,  attempts  at  relieving  disparities  bv 
attending  to  their  differences  will  prove  fniitless  unless  those  needs 
and  costs  can  be  clearly  identified  and  adequately  quantified. 

We  call  upon  the  Feideral  Government,  therefore,  to  as.sist  the  States 
in  developing  both  a  cost-of -education  and  an  educational  need  index. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  mv  iinderstandinjr  Mint  your  licnriiigs  will 
proceed  by  ciite«rory  and  tliat  viv  will  have  an  opportunity  to  testify 
lit  ii  later  nmo.  on  the  hronder  qnestion  of  school  finance.  However,  J 
would  like  to  umke  one  or  two  observations  at  thi.s  point  in  time,  be- 
cause I  liliink  tliey  are  relevant  to  your  consideration  of  existin<j  cate- 
/rorical  progr ranis. 

Many  of  the  special  rnteirorical  programs  for  the  disadvantaged,  the 
handicapped,  vociitioiial  education,  et  cetera  evolved  because  of  dis- 
])arities  in  liiiaiioiii<.c  ability  on  the  part  of  States  and  local  ednaitional 
a<reneies.  This  is  not  exclusively  so.  of  coui^se,  but  is  a  major-contribut- 
ing factor.  The  trend  towarcl  etnialization  of  educational  expendi- 
tures within  States  is  a  factor  which,  over  time,  must  be  taken  into 
<.'onsideration  in  strueturiufr  Federal  assistance  for  elonieiitiiry  and 
seconda  ry  education. 

It  may  also  In*  aj^propriate  to  encourage  etpialization  tliron<?h  the 
way  Federal  assistance  is  made  available.  I  will  leave  that  subject  for 
a  later  aj)pearaiice  before  the  committee.  I  would  simply  su<^^est  to  you 
at  this  tune  that  in  the  near  term,  ESEA  should  be  exteiided  for  an 
adequate  jieriod  of  time  to  permit  a  certain  dejiree  of  stability  to  return 
to  our  educational  systems,  and  advance  fundiiifr  be  authorized  to  get 
away  i'rom  roller  coaster  rides  of  recent  yeai^s,  but  that  authorization 
be  not  extended  so  far  in  the  future  so  thnt  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
appraise  these  progrrams  in  a  timely  fashion. 

Thi'onjrh  judicial  decision  and  lejrislative  action,  some  y^vy  signifi- 
cant things  are  h.ai)peiung  in  the  ,States — on  equalization,  special  edu- 
cation, career  education,  and  the  like.  State  governments  are  assum- 
ing iiu  increasingly  ^^reater  role  in  the  financing  of  public  education. 

p]qualization  legjslatiion  has  been  ftdopted  recently  in  Florida, 
Jfinnesota,  ^rontana,  Kansas,  Xorth  Dakota,  and  Utah.  Efforts  to 
this  end  are  underway  in  many  other  States.  I  will  not  review  the 
implication  of  this  trend  for  Federal  programs  except  to  say  that  the 
whole  j)icture  is  changing  and  .should  be  reviewed  regularly  by  the 
Congress. 

Witli  respect  to  any  of  the  sugg(\=tions  T  have  made,  we  would  be 
hap])V  to  sup])lv  anv  information  wliich  miirlit  be  helpful  to  vou. 
Also.' the  ECS  staff  *and  the  staff  of  the  Xational  Legislative  Con- 
ference are  available  to  the  subcommittee.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Fki.l,  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Jensen.  Your  statement 
has  answered  most  of  the  questions  I  would  have.  As  T  understand  it, 
for  a  number  of  reasons  you  do  not  sui)port  S.  1819,  Yon  then  went 
on  to  say  that  you  thought  the  present  ESEA  Act  with  some  modificR- 
lions  should  be  extoiukd  through  fiscal  1976.  We  will  be  trying  to  in- 
corporate the  various  ideas  that  coine  to  these  hearings  in  the  legisla- 
tive markup.  We  note  your  Ideas  and  then  they  will  be  incorporated 
ijito  oni-  own  thinking* as  will  the  suggestions  you  had  with  regard 
to  the  standards  and  financing. 

^W.  Jknskx.  Thank  von, sir. 

Senator  Pklu  Thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  being  here. 
Xext  we  have  a  panel  consisting  of  Mr.  William  G.  Colmnn,  con- 
sultant, governmental  affairs  and  Fedei*al-State-loeal  relations,  and 
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fomer  Executive  Director.  Advisoiy  Commission  on  Iv<tergoveru- 
mental  Relations;  Dr.  Merlin  Duncan,  professor  of  educational  ad- 
ministration, executive  director.  Southern  Regional  Scliool  Boards 
Association.  Research  and  Traininfj  Center;  and  Dr,  Carl  Pforz- 
heimer,  Jr..  past  presideiit.  Xational  Association  of  State  I^oards  of 
Education. 

SIJATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  &.  COLMAN,  CONSULTANT,  GOVERNMEH- 
-  TAL  AFFAIRS  AND  FEDERAL-STATE-IOCAL  RELATIONS,  AND 
FORMER  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  IN- 
TERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS;  DR.  MERLIN  DUNCAN,  PRO- 
FESSOR OF  EDUCATIONAL  ADMn«STRATION,  EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR,  SOUTHERN  REGIONAL  SCHOOL  BOARDS  ASSOCIATION, 
RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING  CENTER;  AND  DR.  CARL  PFORZ- 
HEIMER,  JR.,  PAST  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
STATE  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION,  A  PANEL 

Mr.  Coi.^rAX.  I  h^avcia  very  brief  prepared  to-tutement,  ilr.  Chairman, 
if  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  read  that. 
Senator  Pell.  Fine. 

'Sir,  CoL^fAX.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  my 
name  is  William  G.  Colman,  and  T  reside  at  9805  Lopan  Drive,  in 
Potomac,  Md.,  a  small  connnnnity  in  Montf^omery  County.  I  am  en- 
gaged in  State  and  local  government  consulting  and  in  intermittent 
teaching  at  the  Universities  of  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

My  interest  in  S.  1319  stems  from  a  number  of  involvements  with 
education  and  intergovernmental  relations  over  the  past  few  years, 
including  curi-ent  membereliip  on  tho  school  finance  advisoi^  commit- 
tee of  the  Education  Conniiission  of  the  States;  former  membershm  on 
the  President's  Comnnssii:)n  on  School  Finance  and  theiSaryland  Com- 
mission on  Financing  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education;  an 
elocte<l  member  of  the^Iontgoniery'County,  Md.,  Board  of  Education ; 
and  a  10-ye-ar  stint  as  Executive  rJirector  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  (ACIR),  a  national  bijxiiiisan  body 
created  by  the  Congi-ess  andcliai-ged  with  continuing  study  and  recom- 
mendations concerning  Fedeml-State-local  relations. 

I  appreciate  the  oppoilunity  of  appearin^r  before  yon  in  suppoit  of 
S.  1319,  b^ause  grant  consolidation  is  one  of  the  mostdemanaing  and 
difficult  tasks  on  tlie  domestic  governmental  scene.  Consolidation  of 
categorical  gmuts  in  the  field  of  education  is  urgently  necessary  for 
reasons  of:  (1)  Manageability,  (2)  effective  and  equitable  educational 
and  school  finance  policymaking,  and  (3)  maintaininf;.  a  viable  fed- 
eral syistem,  with  appropriately  shaved  powers  among  National,  State, 
and  local  levels  of  government. 

The  cliche  that  "You  can't  run  the  country  from  Washington" 
is  as  rekvant  to  education  as  to  other  fields  of  domestic  endeavor.  It 
is  utterly  impossible  for  any  Federal  departnaent  or  agency  to  ad- 
minister* effectively  a  fragmented  system  of  over  100  separate  cate- 
gorical aid  progi*ams  dealing  with  a  single  subject  matter  field — 
education  in  this  instance — and  to  deal  diiwtly  with  several  tliousand 
local  education  agencies  in  the  process. 
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Tlie  more  narrow  the  purpose  the  more  likely  it  is  that  tlie  grant 
will  have  to  be  administered  on  a  project,  rather  than  a  formula  basis, 
and  project  grants  carry  with  them  the  attendant  problems  of  case- 
by-case  evaluation  and  decision. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  project  grants  and  categorical  formula  grants 
do  not  have  a  ])roper  place  in  the  array  of  fiscal  tools  available  to  the 
national  f^overnnient.  Rut  to  be  effective,  they  need  to  be  used  selec- 
tively and  not  for  purposes  of  large-scale  finaiicial  support. 

COMMENT  ox  JAVITS  BILL   (S,  1900) 

Led  nic  intei-ject  at  this  point,  in  reference  to  S.  1900  by  Senator 
Javits.  This  is  an  \dm\  examplf^,  I  think,  of  the  occasional  use  of 
categorical  grants  of  very  sizable  dimensions  to  help  achieve  a  stated 
purpose  in  education.  The  purpose  of  Senator  Javits'  bill  is  to  pro- 
Nndo  fairly  sizable  amount  of  Federal  funds  over  a  limited  period 
of  time  to  help  the  States  achieve  substantially  full  funding  of  the 
costs  of  elementarj^  and  secondary  education.'  I  fully  support  the 
objectives  and  content  of  Senator  Javits'  bill,  S.  1900. 

!now  I  will  continue  with  th?  statement: 

As  our  grant-in-aid  system  lias  grown  more  fragmented,  the  State 
and  local  agencies  have  found  their  flexibilitv  increasingly  inhibited, 
because  as  programs  have  nmltiplied,  it  has  been  necessary  to  create 
additional  compartments  for  new  programs  with  attendant  problems 
of  coordination  among  .similar  activities. 

Also,  this  fragmentation  has  ])lacod  a  growing  premium  on  grants- 
manship,  since  most  of  the  newer,  more  spe<jialized  programs  have  been 
of  a  project  nature.  One  fact  often  overlooked  about  grantsmanship 
is  that  it  rather  automatically  favors  affluence  over  poor  districts. 

For  example,  in  nearby  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  a  small  unit 
in  the  school  system  is  concerned  with  seeking  out,  obtaining,  and 
implementing  Federal  aid  projects.  The  pavement  between  Rock- 
villo  and  HEW  is  kept  fairly  warm  by  this  aggressive  and  highly 
competent  group,  and  not  surprisingly,  their  batting  average  is  quite 
high.  A  le.ss  well-staffed  .sy.stem  woilji  not  be  able  to  keep  up  on  all 
the  new  programs  and  regulations. 

In  brief,  consolidation  of  categorical  programs  that  have  largely 
served  their  initial  stimulative  purposes  into  broad  functional  grants 
enables  the  State  and  local  educational  agencies  to  fit  the  available 
fimds  to  their  immediate  detailed  priorities  and  to  change  the^  priori- 
ties without  fear  of  losing  Federal  aid.  As  new  problems  arise  that 
in  the  view  of  Congress  or  the  President  require  a  precise  targeting 
of  funds,  a  new  categorical  program  can  be  enacted,  but  with  older 
programs  folded,  on  a  continuing  basis,  into  broad  bloc  grants, 

Unless  we  are  to  continue  trying  the  impossible  with  a  multitude 
of  detailed  and  minor  decisions  cast  up  to  Washington  administra- 
tors, we  as  a  coimtry  and  as  a  governmental  system  need  to  devolve  to 
State  and  local  levels  of  government  a  major  shai-e  of  responsibility  for 
policy  initiation,  program  development,  and  day-to-day  administra- 
tion. 

The  pattern  of  administrative  organization  for  providing  public 
education  varies  considerably  among  the  States  and  between  each  State 
and  its  local  education  agencies.  We  should  not  try  to  mandate  these 
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mattere  from  the  halls  of  Congi-ess  or  the  "regulation  factories*'  of  the 
executive  branch.  A  halhiiark  of  federalism  as  conceived  and  prac- 
ticed for  two  centuries  in  this  country  is  to  assure  union  while  encour- 
aging diversity. 

In  this  connection,  one  section  of  S.  1319  might  be  construed  as  re- 
strictive upon  the  relative  roles  of  the  Governor.  State  legislature 
and  State  educfcition  agency  in  carrying  out  tlie  provisions  or  tlie  act. 
Language  such  as  the  folJowin^  would  permit  interstate  diversity  and 
is  suggested  for  your  consideration. 

Sec.  9(a)  ResponslbUity  for  administering  the  provisions  ot  this  Act  in  be- 
half of  the  government  of  a  state  shaU  vest  In  accordance  with  the  constitution 
and  lawH  of  that  particular  state  and  with  administrative  action  of  the  governor 
pursuant  to  such  constitution  and  law»;  In  the  absence  of  contrary  provisions  of 
HtUie  coni;>tltutlon  or  law  or  gubernatorial  action  pursuant  thereto,  such  responsi- 
bility will  be  deemed  to  vest  In  the  chief  state  school  officer  or  such  other  officer 
agy  is  char^eil  under  state  law  with  responsibility  for  elementary*  and  secondary 
edjucatlon. 

(b)  Within  the  framework  of  (a)  above  and  of  Sec.  204  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1008,  the  governor  of  each  state  will  notify  the  secre- 
tary within  (days)  as  to  the  responsibility  designation  applicable  In  that  state 
and  citing  the  legal  source  therefor. 

(c)  Funds  otherwise  available  under  Section  4(d)  (2)  (C)  of  this  Act  may  be 
used  for  the  strengthening  of  the  pollc.^=^  and  administrative  capability  of  local 
education  agencies  and  of  those  parts  of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  state  government  that  bear  responsibilities  for  public  elementary  and  second- 
ury  education  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members,  let  me  conclude  by  expressing  tlie  earn^ 
rst  lio^v;  tliat  vol!  ^yill  report  S.  1319  favorably  and  that  it  ^vill  be  en- 
>:  -.1  .  Ja\v  i.  ^ui'ly  date.  Thank  you  for  tiiis  opportunity  to 
:»ppear  bclorcyou. 

I  yield  to  the  next  member  of  the  panel. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you, 

f  Tlie  prepared  statement  of  William  G.  Colman  follows :] 
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STATEr<l£NT  OF  WM.  G.  COLMAN,  GOVEFuNMENT AL  AFFAIRS  CONSULTANT,  POTOMAC,  MD. 

BEFaRE  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  OK  EDUCATION,  SENATE  COMMITTEE  OS  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
ON  S.  1319         THE  "  BETTER  SCHOOLS  ACT  0?  1973  " 
August  I,  1973 

Mr.  Chairinan  and  Members  of  the  Subcomlttce: 

My  nane  is  Wm.  G.  ColTivan,  and  I  reside  at  9805  Logan  Drive  in  Potomac, 
Maryland,  a  small  community  In  Montgomery  County r    1  am  engaged  in  State  and 
local  governmental  consulting  and  in  into.rmlttent  teaching  at  the  universities 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

My  Interest  in  S.  1319  stems  froim  a  number       involvetr.ents  with  education 
and  Jntcrgovern.Tiental  relations  over  the  past  few  years,  includiui:  current 
membership  on  the  school  finnncc  advisory  committee  of  the  Education  Commission 
of  the  States;  former  membership  on  thi?  President's  C(»mmisslon  on  School  Finance 
and  the  Maryland  commission  on  financing  elementary  And  secondary  education; 
an  elected  member  of  the  Montgomery  County  (Md.)  Board  of  Education;  and  a  ten 
year  sCint  as  Executive  Director  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  (ACIR)  '  a  national  bi-partisan  body  created  by  the  Congress  and 
charged  with  continuing  study  and  rcconmondatlons  concerning  Fe<?eral*State  * 
local  relations. 

I  appreciate  th«  opportunity  of  appearing  before  you  In  support  of  S.  1319, 
because  grant  consolidation  is  one  of  the  most  demanding  and  difficult  tasks 
on  the  domesti.c  governmental  scene.    Cotisol idation  of  catej^orlcal  grants  in  the 
field  of  education  is  urgently  necessary  for  reasons  of  (1)  manageability, 

(2)  effective  and  equitable  educational  and  school  finance  policy-making  and 

(3)  maintaining  a  viable  federal  system,  with  appropriately  shared  powers  among 
national t  state  and  local  levels  v>i  governTT.cn^. 
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.    .  'iiSS     ■  -tOi'.  ManaRerrent:  Kocessitv 

The  cliche  that  "  t:c;c»  ca:.  v  '-'j,.  "..ug  country  from  Washington  •"  is  as  rel- 
evant to  education  as  to  other  fields  of  domestic  ende<ivor.  .  It  is  utterly 
impossible  for  any  Federal  department  or  agency  to  administer  effectively  a 
fragmented  system  of  over  a  hundred  separate  categorical  aid  programs  dealing 
with  a  single  subject  matter  field  -  education  in  this  instance  -  and  to  deal 
«' ?  •  wi.trh  several  thousand         ^.ftducation  agencies  in  the  process*  The 

...oi"c  narrow  the  purpose  the  more  ixKely  it  is  that  the  grant  will  have  to  be 
administered  on  a  project,  rather  than  a  formula  basis,  and  project  grants  carry 
with  them  the  attendant  problems  of  case-by-case  evaluation  and  decision. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  project  grants  and  categorical  formula  grants  do 
not  have  a  proper  place  in  the  array  of  fiscal  tools  available  to  the  national 
government.     But  to  be  effective,  they  need  to  be. used  selectively  and  not  for 
urposes  of  large-scale  financial  support. 

Consolidation  Necessary  for  State  and  Local  Policy- 
MakinR  and  Administration 
As  our  grant-in-aid  system  has  grown  more  fragmented,  the  state  j^nd  local 
agencies  have  found  their  flexibility  increasingly  inhibited,  because  as  prograns 
have  multiplied,  it  has  been  necessary  to  create  additional  compartments  for 
new  programs  with  attendant  problems  of  coordination  among  similar  activities. 
Also,  this  fragmentation  has  placed  a  growing  premium  on  grantsmanship,  since 
most  of  the  newer,  more  specialized  ^jrograms  have  been  of  a  project  nature. 
One  fact  often  overlooked  about  grantsmanship >  is  that  it  racher  automatically 
favors  affluent  over  poor  districts. 

For  example,  in  nearby  Montgomery  County,  Maryland  a  small  unit  in  the 

'  I 

school  system  is  concerned  with  seeking  out,  obtaining,  and  implementing 

Federal  aid  projects.    The  pavement  between  Rockville  and  HEW  is  kept  fairly 

warm  by  this  aggressive  and  highly  competent  group  "ot  surprisingly,  their 

1 
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baCClng  average  is  quite  high.    A  less  well-staffed  system  would  not  be  able  to 
keep  up  on  all  the  new  programs  and  regulations. 

In  brief,  consolidation  of  categorical  programs  t'hat  have  largely  served 
their  Initial  stimulative  purpose  into  broad  functional  grants  enables  the  state 
and  local  educational  agencies  to  fit  the  available  funds  to  their  Immediate 
detailed  priorities  and  to  change  the  priorities  without  fear  of  losing  Federal 
aid.    As  new  problems  arise  that  in  the  view  of  the  Congress  or  the  President 
require  a  precise  targeting  of  funds,  a  new  categorical  program  can  ba  enacted, 
but  with  older  programs  folded,  on  a  continuing  basis*  into  broad  bloc  grants. 
Grant  Consolidation  Essential  to  a  Viable  Federalism 

Unless  we  are  to  continue  tzying  the  impossible  with  a  multitude  of  detailed 
and  minor  decisions  cast  up  to  Washington  administrators,  we  as  a  country  and 
as  a  govermnental  system  need  to  devolve  to  State  and  local  levels  of  government 
a  major  share  of  rosponyibl lity  for  policy  initiation, program  development,  aud 
day-to-day  administration.    The  pattern  of  administrative  organization  for 
providing    public  educatlt^n  varies  considerably  among  the  States  and  between 
each  State  and  Iti  local  education  agencies.    We  snould  pot  try  to  mandate 
these  matters  ftom  the  halls  of  Congress  ot  the  "  regulation  factories  "  of 
the  Executive  Branch.    A  hallmark  of  federalism  as  conceived  and  practiced  for 
two  cc'ftturlcs  in  this  country  is  to  assure  union  while  encouraging  diversity. 

In  this  connection,  one  section  of  S.  1319  might  be  construed  as  restrictive 
M^on  the  relative  rolos  of  the  Goverhor,  State  legislature,  and  State  education 
agency  in  carrying  out  tlve  provisions  of  the  Act.    Language  such  as  the  follow- 
ing would  permit  interstate  diversity  and  is  suggested  for  your  consideration: 

"Se c .  9(a)  Responsibility  for  administering  the  provisions  of  this  Act  In  behalf 
of  the  Rpv.jrRnGnt  of  a  state  shall  vest  in  accordance  vtth  the  constitu- 
tion and  la%*s  of  thr't  r>t<rticular  State  and  with  administrative  action  of 
the  Rovernnr  pursvttint  t>-^  ruch  con^^tltutlon  and  laws;  in  the  absence  of 
contrarv  provisions  of  State  constitution  or  law  or  t^ubernatorial  action 
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(c)     Funds  othprvi-^p  avnilahle  midrr  g^^M^.,  z,fdl  rr\  . 

ability  01  local   -iri-n  iz-ucl^.      .1  JdTninlsti-.itlve  c.-ip- 

an  earl,  date.    r,.n.  y.u  for  this  op^ortnU," .o\ppoart fo^r Jou!""  '^'^  " 
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Senator  Pkll.  Dr.  Dnncan. 

Mr.  DuxcAX.  Tlnmk  yon,  sir.  My  name  is  Merlin  G.  Dnncan.  1 
liavc  .served  for  tlie  l:ist  year  a.s  exocutivn  director  of  tlie  SontluM*n 
Ke^ion  Scliool  Boards  liesoareli  and  Training  Center  loc^ited  in 
Tnsealoosa,  Ala.  This  comprises  the  13  Soiithern  btates  and  the  Virgin 
Ishinds.  I  imagine  tliat  needs  some  description  as  to  wliicli  ones  ai*e 
the  18  Southern  States.  We  work  with  aiv  area  from  Texas  to  Vir- 
ginia, inclnding  Kentucky  and  Arkansa.s^  and  of  coiii*se  down  to 
Florida. 

Wliat  we  request  is  a  group  of  State  associations  of  local  school 
boards  that  arc  made  up  of  local  school  board  members  that  have 
rome  together  and  formed  a  researcli  and  training  center  in  order 
to  provide  information  and  training  for  local  school  board  members. 
In  doing  this  kind  of  work,  we  come  in  contact  with  many  local 
boards,  many  .superintendents,  and  we  get  an  opportmiity  to  take 
a  look  at  their  pi'oblcms  from  a  level  that  some  of  the  other  gentlemen 
do  not  usually  see.  We  sfp  the  kind  of  things  that  ai*e  f'ompleN  to 
them  and  are  confusing, 

Tlio  hallmark  of  local  control  in  our  society  has  been  the  delega- 
tion of  authority  to  local  school  boards  from  the  State.  There  is  a 
piM)bleni  facing  us.  That  is  how  yon  fund  education.  Local  control 
necessitates  that  you  have  budget  control,  and  it  is  very  diflicult  to 
.separate  vour  programs  fran  the  budget.  When  the  local  school  board 
finds  itself  given  the  kind  of  mandates  that  does  not  allow  them  to 
bring  together  all  of  tlieir  funds  and  focus  tluMu  on  the  programs 
that  face  theii*  unique  and  separate  districts,  they  lind  it  very  dinicult 
to  operate. 

One  thing  that  I  thought  we  slionld  point  out,  ami  T  have  not 
seen  too  much  of  this  l)eing  said,  is  tlnit  tlie  idea  local  control  Inis 
beej)  influenced  by  legal  decisions,  where  tlie  courts  make  d<»cisions 
and  tell  us  exactly  what  we  are  snpiwsed  to  be  doing.  ITKW  writes 
regulations  and  i^uidelines. 

I  might  ^i\y  tJiat  those  regulations  and  guidelines  o})viously  iire 
eil'ective  and  neces.sarv,  but  they  make  it  very  diflicult  when  you  have 
a  title  1  program  and  you  emfup  with  a  title  I  typewriter 'that  you 
must  check  to  find  out  whether  or  not  it  was  iised,  only  to  l)eiiefit 
tlio.sc»  children  that  are  included  in  the  title  I  program,  it  is  a  great 
deal  of  extra  recordkeening  and  provides  problems  for  supervisors 
who  are  attempting  to  harmonize  pi-ogmms, 

I  want  to  ponit  out  that  I  was  a  professor  of  eduratiojial  adminis- 
tration prior  to  this  year,  and  I  will  return  to  teaching  this  coming 
year.  I  think  colleges  are  partly  to  blame.  We  have  not  trained 
peo])le  in  accounting,  financial  management,  nmderii  nianag:ement 
tools,  the  things  that  niako  it  possible  for  local  school  distncts  to 
schedule  their  activities,  to  integrate  their  kinds  of  pro^iranis,  and 
to  record  the  money  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  actuallv  utilize  it 
for  program  operation. 

Now  what  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  it  is  becoming  very  diflicult  for 
them  to  operate.  Theie  are  a  couple  other  issues  that  deal  witli  this, 
they  seem  peripheral,  but  they  are  not,  and  that  relates  to  the  rise 
of  collective  bargaining.  The  administrators  ajid  board  membei^s  are 
spending  a  great  deal  of  time  trying  to  work  with  diflerent  teachers' 
groups.  This  also  has  demands  placed  upon  them  for  more  nionev  so 
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they  can  pay  their  teachers  salaries  that  are  more  in  keeping  with 
what  people  fo.el  they  sliould  have. 

There  is  anoU?f»r  tlinig*  that  has  liappeued.  It  seojiis  to  be  the  attitude 
I  sense  on  tlio  part  of  local  board  jueinbi^rs  r.nd  snperintendonts  thar 
the  Fedei'al  Government/ — well  they  seem  to  take  the  position  that  the 
Fedei'al  Government  feels  it  is  hijofher  than  local  goWQnnnent,  and  that 
the  Office  of  Education  can  make  better  decisions  tlian  we  can  make  at 
a  local  level,  and  I  qnestion  tliis. 

One  problem  with  this  kind  of  idea  is  that  the  kiiid  of  people  yon 
find  in  the  Federal  Govei'inncJit  are  very  nnich  like  the  kinds  of  people 
that  you  find  in  local  government.  At  our  local  school  boards,  they 
have  V  tendency  to  feel  that  they  can  make  the  decisions  respecting 
the  utilization  of  theii'  funds  better  than  some  other  people.  Xow  what 
this  leads  me  to  is  that  all  the  things  thut  tl^c  Office  of  Education  and 
the  other  HEW  enteiprises  have  done  are  not  all  bad. 

We  think,  for  instance,  that  pi'obably  the  categorical  grants  have 
been  efl'ective.  Since  1064  it  was  very  difficult  to  tiy  to  niove  the  local 
school  districts  to  action,  for  instance,  in  desegregation  in  the  South, 
and  I  am  sure  yon  people  are  aware  of  that.  I  am  also  sure  it  will  not 
Vie  too  long  before,  the  Xoilh  enjoys  the  kind  of  frustrations  that  the 
southern  school  districts  have  enjoyed  over  the  last  few  years. 

I  guess,  being  from  the  South,  f  would  like  to  state  that  we  hope 
that  they  soon  meet  our  standards. 

We  think  that  the  disadvantaged  aid.  the  handicapped  aid,  and  so 
f oith,  categoi'ical  grants,  have  all  been  effective  in  beginning  to  make 
people  aware  of  these  kindx?  of  problems.  We  think,  however,  that  we 
are  now  aware  of  those  pmblMS.  We  think  that  it  might  be  time  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  begivi  to  look  at  State  education  agencies 
bein^  the  entity  that  actually  should  manage  the  education  process, 
and  if  they  choose  to  do  so,  in  a  particular  State,  to  delegate  that  to 
the  local  school  districts. 

Therefoi-e,  what  we  suppoit  is  not  necessarily  the  Better  Schools 
Act,  and  certainly  not  a  continuation  of  what  we  presently  have  oyer 
the  next  long  period  of  time,  but  we  do  support  the  idea  of  reducing 
the  complexity  so  that  when  a  fellow  goes  to  Washington  or  he  goes 
to  the  State  education  agency,  he  can  figure  out  \v\mt  kind  of  programs 
ho  might  be  able  to  use,  what  kind  of  dollar's  he  might  be  able  to  get 
for  these  programs,  ani  so  we  cau  put  them  together  in  a  meaning- 
ful way  to  try  ti)  attack  all  of  tlie  problems  that  really  face  us. 

Now  I  had  a  couple  of  notes  here  that  I  thought  should  be  said,  too. 
I  think  that  title  III  of  ESEA  has  been  a  magnificent  thing.  I  do  not 
think  it  has  been  magnificent  because  all  the  projects  are  necessarily 
good.  In  fact,  we  have  liad  trouble  evaluating  whether  or  not  we  met  our 
objectives. 

But  I  think  what  it  did  do  in  1964  was  to  stimulate  the  thinking 
of  people — excuse  me  1965— and  to  get  people  to  think  in  a  broader 
range  of  terms,  to  think  about  innovation,  to  think  about  change,  and 
this  has  been  healthy  and  good.  Of  coui-se  it  is  very  difficult  to  wake 
up  the  sleeping  giant  of  the  educational  establishment,  kind  of  like 
changing  the  Federal  bureaucracy, 

I  fliink  Dr,  Frank  Hamblin  said  it  beautifully.  He  said  trying 
to  move  a  large  bureaucratic  structure,  whether  it  is  the  big  school 
districts  or  the  univei'sity  or  Federal  bureaucracy  itself  is  kind  of 
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liko  trying  to  move  a  cenieterv  beoausc  you  find  the  dead  have  so 
many  friends.  We  found  that  in  higliei*  education  to  be  true,  and  I 
know  that  same  kind  of  thing  exists  throughout  our  educational  and 
governmental  system. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  about  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, from  the  perspective  of  the  local  school  district.  First  of  alh  as 
the  aid  programs  develop  under  the  ESEA,  we  saw  some  very  inter- 
esting predictable  kinds  of  thijigs  occur.  You  beghi  to  see  as  the  pro- 
grams develop  a  larger  staffing  pattern  in  the  Office  of  Education. 
There  was  a  tremend()us  need  to  change  people  around  because  they 
could  not  find  enough  qualified  people  to  go  into  particular  kinds  of 
jobs.  So  yon  found  reorganization  upon  i^orgahization  upon 
reorganization. 

Then  you  found  musical  chairs,  where  they  had  the  director  this 
week  who  would  be  working  with  the  development  program,  and 
you  would  come  in  4  months  later  and  ufter  you  talked  to  this  fellow 
about  what  you  are  going  to  do,  you  received  the  grant,  you  work 
with  the  State  education  agency,  and  you  go  into  see  him  and  he  is 
<!:one.  Where  did  he  go?  He  is  no  longer  working  with  title  II.  What 
he  is  doing  now,  he  is  working  with  title  IV,  part  such  and  such. 

Of  coui'se  the  superintendent  drops  dead.  Ke  says  I  do  not  know 
how  I  can  deal  with  these  guys.  I  cannot  get  a  handle  on  them. 

Second,  more  programs,  and  as  they  become  more  sophisticated  in 
the  bureaucratic  language,  bureaucratic  lingo,  we  found  that  the  guide- 
lines become  more  complex  and  the  regulations — many  of  the  local 
superintendents  and  schools  boards  that  try  to  pass  on  whether  or 
not  they  were  going  to  deal  with  a  particular  program  would  find 
that  they  did  not  understand  the  guidelines  very  well  or  the  regula- 
tions, and  they  found  the  grants  were  being  maae  based  on  all  kinds 
of  grantsmanship  activities,  and  tliey  really  felt  it  was  almost  too 
much  of  an  effort  to  pursue. 

jMany  of  the  districts,  not  because  they  did  not  want  the  Federal 
money — many  of  the  districts  actually  did  not  paiticipate.  They 
just  would  not  go  for  a  grant  in  title  III.  As  the  gentleman  that 
proceeded  me  said,  if  they  did  not  have  enough  staff,  they  could  not 
anyway.  The  rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  destitute  remained  the  same. 

Another  thing  happened  is  that  more  reports  are  required,  because 
of  the  Office  of  Education,  and  others  decided  we  have  to  have  more 
reports  and  information.  The  d  were  separate  reports  for  each  of  the 
programs. 

The  idea  came  that  they  would  have  the  Belmont  project,  and  they 
would  consolidate  these  kinds  of  mports.  I  do  not  know  what  has  be- 
come of  that,  because  that  has  been  transferred  to  the  National  Center 
for  Educational  Statistics,  and  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  going  to 
do  with  the  data  or  what  you  gentlemen  are  going  to  do. 

There  are  many  reports  that  local  districts  submit.  Many  data  items 
aro  not  valid,  because  there  is  no  way  to  validate  the  kind  of  questions 
that  are  asked, 

I  think  we  do  need  some  kind  of  common  core  data,  because  cer- 
tainly if  the  Office  of  Education  is  going  to  provide  the  leadei*ship  in 
this  country  and  set  some  policy  directions  it  is  going  to  require  some 
informiation  to  imderpin  these  decisions.  At  this  point  in  time  we  do 
not  have  any  valid  data  base  at  any  level.  Federal,  State,  or  local. 

Another  thing  that  happened:  Some  conflicts  in  goals  that  took 
place  in  the  Office  of  Education  between' Government  officials  them- 
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selves.  You  will  find  you  go  to  one  area  and  talk  to  one  fellow  about 
this  particular  grant  program,  the  tlirust  of  it,  and  he  would  have  his 
own  interpretation.  You  talk  to  another  fellow  who  is  an  official  and 
has  a  different  interpretation  and  it  makes  it  very  perplexing  to  the 
superintendent  who  comes  to  Washington  once  every  6  monSis,  and 
the  guy  will  tell  him :  "Really  we  cannot  talk  to  you  about  this  because 
you  have  got  to  go  dov/n  the  hall  and  see  so  and  so,"  You  call  him  and 
he  is  out.  Pretty  soon  the  superintendent  has  spent  2  or  3  days  and  he 
feels  like  he  ffets  the  run  around. 

I  realize  the  problem  involved  in  being  in  the  Office  of  Education 
and  trying  to  handle  all  these  people  commg  in  from  around  the  coun- 
try. That  IS  because  the  Federal  Government  is  trying  to  do  something 
that  I  do  not  think  it  really  should  be  doing,  and  that  is  being  in  the 
administration  of  the  grant  process  itself.  I  believe  the  grant  admin- 
istration should  be  given  to  the  local  person  who  is  gomg  to  imple- 
ment that  particular  program. 

One  principle  of ^  admmistration  is  that  you  should  locate  the  re- 
sponsibility for  decisionmaking  at  the  lowest  possible  level  so  that  the 
people  can  actually  influence  tlie  directions  of  those  programs.  Wlmt 
we  stand  for  in  our  part  of  the  countrj'  is  to  see  those  moneys  come  to 
the  State  and  to  the  local  government.  We  agree  that  appropriations 
should  certainly  be  made  in  amounts  that  will  be  consistent  with  our 
ability  to  pay  as  a  Nation. 

We  think  possibly  the  Federal  Government  should  be  in  the  general 
administration  business  as  much  as  in  the  policy  and  data  collecting 
business,  where  the  Federal  Government  sets  directions  and  sends  the 
funds  to  the  local  level  for  iir,plementation.  The  local  level  will  then 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  the  best  use  of  these  funds  and  by  local 
I  mean  State  and  local,  depending  on  how  the  State  decides  to  admin- 
ister programs,  recognizing  that  Hawaii  has  a  State  system  and  we  in 
Alabama  do  not. 

I  would  suggest  that  tliose  discretionary  funds — and  by  the  way  in 
most  local  school  districts,  the  funds  that  the  Federal  Government 
makes  available  are  the  only  funds  they  have  very  much  discretion 
with,  because  of  the  limited  Icind  of  tax  base  that  we  find  at  the  local 
level. 

^  I  would  like  to  sum  up  by  saying  this,  the  school  board  members  are 
citizens  just  like  myself  and  like  you  gentlemen,  and  these  local  school 
board  members  by  and  large  are  unpaid.  They  donate  a  great  deal  of 
their  time,  but  they  are  also  untrained.  If  we  are  going  to  vest  in  local 
districts  the  kind  of  decisionmaking  authority  that  I  believe  should 
be  invested  in  order  to  preserve  pluralism  and  diversity  in  our  edu- 
cational system,  then  we  are  going  to  have  to  take  some  steps  to  train 
school  board  members  and  provide  insen  ice  training  for  those  people, 
as  well  as  providing  inservice  training  for  superintendents  so  they  can 
do  the  kind  of  financial  management  that  is  required  to  give  the  kind 
of  repoi-ts  that  are  being  required  at  the  State  and  Federal  level. 

So  therefore  we  would  like  to  see  a  consolidation  of  grants  programs, 
not  necessarily  under  the  Better  Schools  Act,  but  a  consolidation  of 
programs  in  order  to  make  it  more  simple,  in  order  to  make  it  possible 
for  you  to  know  where  to  go  and  who  to  talk  to  and  so  on. 

One  last  thing  I  would  like  to  point  out  is  tliat  the  probjem  of  timely 
appropriations  is  really  a  problem  for  us.  Nobody  Knows  how  much 
Q  -noney  they  are  going  to  have.  With,  the  title  I  problem  this  year  many 
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of  the  school  districts  foniul  they  hnd  to  lay  off  pooplo  that  thiw  had 
been  working  >Yitli  (piite  a  fow  yoai^  wsmg  title  T  f))nds.  Then  afl  of  a 
sudden  with  tlio  contimiiii^r  resolution,  tht\y  tried  to  jret  soiw  of  those 
people  back,  and  it  has  caused  a  real  i)robleni  for  the  local  school 
districts. 

AVe  would  like  to  ask  for  simplification.  We  understand  the  prob- 
lem. Tt  is  vci'V  difficult  for  the  Federal  level  to  work  with  cveryl-Kxly's 
problem  or  make  a  rule  that  fits  everybody.  AVe  would  like  to  su<i:o;est 
that  there  be  a  consolidation  of  proirram.s,  simplification  of  our  ways 
to  approach  the  Federal  Government. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  miich  indeed. 
Dr.  Pforzheimer.  do  you  have  a  statement? 

Mr.  PronzHEiMEn.  1  am  sorry  I  do  not  have  a  written  statement, 
Ihavinj'r  been  away  from  my  office  for  about  a  v*'eek:  but.  Senator  Pell. 
I  am  (ieli^^lited  to  l>e  here  becai;se  of  tlie  importance  of  the  nuitter  tins 
committee  is  considering. 

My  name  is  Carl  H.  Pforzheimer,  Jr.  I  am  senior  pai-tner  of  the 
investment  banking  firm  of  the  same  name,  which  Inis  been,  in  business 
70  odd  years.  I  reside  in  Pui'chase,  X.Y.  Although  T  have  now  been  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents  for  more  than  15 
yeiu'3  and  am  one  of  the  Now  York  State  commissionei'S  to  the  e(iuea- 
tion  commission  of  the  States;  and,  as  you  know  Senator,  I  also  serve, 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Coimcil  on  Ed\)cation  Research  as  well 
as  on  sumo  other,  not  local  or  State,  but  national  kinds  of  Imrds;  I 
wish  the  record  to  show,  please,  that  I  am  here  today  only  as  the 
immediate  past  president  of  the  National  Association  oi  State  Board 
of  Education,  known  in  the  trade  as  NASBE.  My  successor,  the  pres- 
ent president,  is  i)resently  out  of  the  country  aniJ  I  am  sure  that  she 
would  be  here  if  she  could. 

I  should  like  to  start  if  I  nray  by  reading  a  very  short  excerpt 
from  a  letter  sent  bv  the  NASBfc  president  on  April  9  of  this  year 
to  all  membei^  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  to  all  members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
abor. 

NASBE  has  long  been  in  favor  of  both,  the  concept  of  grant  consoUdation  and 
of  the  concept  of  revenue  sharing  as  means  for  more  efficient  and  simpler  dis- 
tribution of  federal  funds  for  education.  As  everyone  knows,  the  plethora  of 
proceduroK  for  application  for  federal  funds  and  the  myriad  of  federal  agencies 
responsible  for  various  asi>ects  of  educational  monies  make  acquisition  need- 
lessly conipHeated  and  adrainisi^ratively  wasteful. 

As  in  the  proposed  Better  Schools  Act,  XASBE  feels  it  important  that 
federal  funds  for  elementary  and  secondary  education  be  distributed  and 
administered  by  the  legally  designatsd  bodies  responsible  for  education  In  the 
states  and  territories.  In  most  cases  the  state  boards  of  education  would  be 
thus  designated.  XASBB  also  prefers  any  advisory  boards  established  by  federal 
funding  bills  for  education  to  be  advisory  to  the  state  boards  and  state  depart- 
ments of  education. 

We  realize  that  many  adjiustnients  in  both  state  and  federal  agencies  will 
he  necessitated  by  grant  consolidation  measures.  Therefore,  it  is  important 
for  any  such  bills  to  provide  for  adequate  transition,  organizaMonally  and 
financially,  to  the  end  that  undue  hardships  will  [ye  prevented. 

Senator,  if  you  wish,  I  have  a  couple  copies  of  this  letter  for  the 
record. 

Senator  Pell.  That  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 
[The  letter  referred  to  follows :] 
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HI  Ufn.  Mtitjj  »«IC} 

vat  A  icr.tno  tv>t*f 


JtttC  H  Ot 
t'tt  t'*-.»t  tut  U.>.j>» 


The  Konornblc  Alan  Cranston 

Senr.te  Comittcc  on  Lnbor     Pwbllc  Vcifare 

Old  Senate  Office  Eullding 

V.'ashlngton,  D.  C.  20510 

Duar  Senator  Cranston: 

As  President  of  the  tiatlowil  Association  of  State  Boards  of 
Hducatloa,  I  wlsli  to  Inform  you  of  the  views  of  the  association  members 
regarding  the  proposed  Better  Schools  Act  end  any  similar  legislation, 

ICASBS  has  long  been  In  favor  of  both  the  concept  of  grjint  consoli- 
dation and  of  the  concept  of  revenue  sharing  as  means  for  more  effi- 
cient and  slrrLer  distribution  of  federal  funds  for  cducctlon.  As 
everyone  ttncws»  the  plethora  of  procedures  for  application  for  fi-Jcral 
funds  and  the  nyrlad  of  feJeral  agencies  responsible  for  various  as- 
•5^-SCts  of  edvKaticn\al  won  its  t:uke  acquisition  needlessly  complicated  and 
administratively  vasteful. 

As  In  the  proposed  Better  Schools  Act,  NASBE  feela  It  Important 
that  federal  fuads  for  elementary  and  secondaiy  education  be  distributed 
and  administered  by  the  legally  desigmatcd  bcdies  responsible  for  uducat 
in  the  states  and  territories,  in  most  cases  the  state  boards  af  Ldu- 
cntiorj  vould  be  thus  designated.  NASBK  also  prefers  any  advisory  boards 
established  by  federal  faiding  bliu  f.i'>r  education  to  bo  advisory  to  lUc 
state  boards  and  state  departments  ©f  education. 

We  realize  chat  many  adjustments  in  both  state  and  federal  agencies 
will  be  necessitated  by  grant  consolidation  measures.    Therefore,  it  la 
Important  for  any  such  bills  to  provide  for  adequate  transition,  orgi,n- 
Ir.atlonaLly  and  financially,  to  the  er.d  that  uridue  hardships  vlll  he 
prevented. 


In  summary  1  vlah  to  say  that  MaSHE  stands  ready  to  aid  the  Senate 
and  the  administration  in  their  endeavor*  to  aid  to  federal  fmutlng  tcr 
schools  and  in  the  difficult  attempts  to  slriplify  procedures  throufih 
grant  consoUd.ition. 


Vary  sincerely, 


Vlrla  A.  Krotz,  Prealdent 
Tor  the  Ucard  of  Directors 
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Mr.  Pforzheimer.  In  addition  to  its  lonp-standinp  approval  of 
grant  consolidation  of.  and  a  gradual  increase  in.  Federal  aid,  the 
Association  has  been  closely'  identified  with  a  number  of  other  sug- 
gestions to  the  administration  and  to  the  Congress,  all  relating  to  a 
much-needed  simplification  of  the  fiscal  and  aaministrative  relation- 
ships between  the  State  and  Federal  echelons  of  Government  respon- 
sible for  efficacious  delivery  of  education  to  our  youth.  This  becomes 
paramount,  we  believe,  as  grant  consolidation  is  frradually  enhanced 
Dv  revenue  sharing,  and  while  the  special  categorical  programs  con- 
tinue in  critical  and  well-defined  areas. 

KEED  FOR  ^ADVANCE  FUXDIXO 

First,  let  nie  stress  the  imperative  need  for  advanced  funding.  All 
of  you,  as  'Well  as  all  of  us  m  the  educational  process  are,  of  course, 
aware  that  good  quality  educational  programs  cannot  be  turned  on 
and  off  without  loss  or  efficiency  in  their  delivery  and  in  time  and 
dollars  consumed.  But,  more  importantly,  short-term  funding,  in  jerky 
starts  and  stops,  alternately  engenders  higher  expectations  and  then 
disheartei^ing  disappointments,  with  often  a  souring  disillusionment 
among  our  youth.  I  am  referring  specifically  to  what  this  has  done  to 
contribute  to  the  problem  of  the  "turned-off,"  ns  distinct  from  the 
"dropout." 

As  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Bix  Six  national  educational  associ- 
ations, ah-eady  referred  to,  at  its  1973  legislative  conference  indicated, 
there  must  be'found  "a  mechanism  for  funding  education  programs  on 
a  multiyear  basis  through  advanced  funding  to  assure  accountability 
and  effective  use  of  Federal  moneys." 

Second,  the  National  Association  of  State  Boards  of  Education  be- 
lieves, that  there  should  be  emphasized  very  strongly  that,  along  with 
sound  advance  funding,  there  should  be  simplification  of  administra- 
tive regulations  and  controls.  To  this  end,  ESEA.  for  some  time  has 
contained  the  very  valuable  title  V;  which  has  over  the  years  bv 
judicious  use  been  Very  successful  in  strengthening  State  boards  of  ed- 
ucation and  in  strengthening  State  education  departments  in  the 
various  states  and  territories.  Thus^  for  orderly  programing — most 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  local  school  districts,  whose  board  members 
and  professionals  arc  out  on  the  firing  line — and  in  strong  support  of 
the  adniinistratioirs  espousal  of  State  and  local  control  of  ecfncation, 
it  is  imperative  that  funds,  hopefully  in  advance,  and  that  guidelineR 
and  regulations  for  such  funds,  flow  directly  to  the  constitutional 
and/or  statutory  educational  agencies  already  existing  and  which  are 
well  established  at  the  State  level  and  within  the  several  States, 

Pmliferation  of  State  and  local  advisory  councils  at  any  level  )s 
duplicative,  confusing,  and  wasteful.  Certainly  the  existing  resi)onsil)le 
agencies  we  now  have  at  the  State  level  and  at  the  local  level  can  best 
meld  the  existing  State  and  local  support  of  education  into  hopefully 
a  greater  Fedei-al  piutioipation  in  educational  funding;  and  certainly 
these  same  State  agencies  should  be  the  focal  point  to  insure  account- 
ability and  effective  use  of  the  Federal  moneys  designed  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education. 
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^  There  are  two  evidences  of  pro<?ress  in  this  direction,  which  I  be- 
lieve should  be  noted  here.  Certainly  the  Bett^ir  Schools  Act  points 
toward  an  elimination  of  mandatory  new  ad\dsOry  councils  of  one 
kind  or  another.  This  is  to  be  greatly  commended. 

ADMIXISTRATIVE  REFORMS 

Second,  administratively  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  recently  experimented  in  a  series  of  States,  notably 
Georpria,  Arizona,  and  Nebraska,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  has  just  con- 
cluded an  agreement  with  New  York  State,  whereby  instead  of  a 
myriad  of  monthly  dribbles  of  funds  into  the  State  coffers,  there  will 
now  be  Issued  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  New  York  State  a  single  letter  of  credit  which  will  represent  the 
total  of  the  funds  available  to  the  State  of  the  various  HEW  Federal 
programs. 

All  of  us,  Senator  Pell,  at  the  State  level,  in  fact  all  of  the  65  States 
and  territories  which  are  members  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Boards  of  Education,  verv  much  appreciate  the  problems  which 
you  and  your  colleagues  face.  We  greatly  and  very  warmly  welcome 
any  opportunity  to  be  with  you,  to  counsel  with  you,  and  stand  ready 
of  course  to  aid  in  your  constant  effort  to  improve  the  delivery  of  edu- 
cation through  simplification  and  consolidation  of  the  Federal  funds. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  the  thoughtful  and 
cogent  statiiments  you  ^ch  made. 

There  is  a  rollcall  vote  going  on  now  in  tlie  Senate,  so  I  will  recess 
the  tjubcommittee  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.  I  thank  you  for 
coming  and  being  with  us  this  irioming. 

At  this  point  I  order  printed  ajiy  pertinent  material  supplied  for 
the  record. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows :] 
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MH  Aa«TV*>i 


Honorable  Claiborne  Pell 
United  States  Senate 
Washington.  [>,C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Pell: 

The  Nebraska  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education 
has  given  careful  study  to  the  Educational  Revenue  Sharing 
bills  that  \<cre  introduced  to  the  House  and  Senate  in  the 
third  week  in  March.    We  have  tried  to  analyze  the  effect 
of  these  bills  with  an  open  mind  and  visualize  the  impact 
that  will  be  created  in  the  event  they  become  law. 

Frankl/i  wc  find  very  little  in  these  two  bills  that 
represents  a  change  for  the  better.    In  fact,  the  legislation 
seems  to  be  completely  unconcerned  about  providing  educational 
services  to  individuals.    The  lack  of  appreciation  for  the 
importance  of  occupational  education  is  totaHy  inconsistent  with 
the  increased  emphasis  w^ich  is  needed  for  employability  training 
and  education  of  less  than  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

It  is  our  unanimous  impression  that  the  bills  contain 
veiy  little  that  would  contribute  to  Uetter  schoolsi  yet  that 
is  the  disguise  under  which  the  legislation  is  being  masqueraded. 
We  arc  appalled  with  the  change  in  priorities,  as  only  elementary 
and  secondary  levels  are  mentioned, while  the  important  phases 
of  postsecondary  and  adult  vocational  education  are  Ignored.  K'e 
see  a  continued  emphasis  toward  academic  education  which  is 
turning  far  too  many  students  off  in  this  day  and  age.  In 
shorty  this  is  educational  statesmanship  in  reverse  which  con- 
tributes little  to  the  true  educational  needK  of  this  country 
at  the  present  time. 

Wc  do  accept  the  philosophy  of  decentralization  of  thn 
federal  government  and  encouraging  more  decisions  to  be  made 
at  the  state  level,    ilowever,  since  Nebraska  presently  ranks 
49th  nationally  in  state  support  to  secondary  vocational 
education,  we  fear  that  the  problem  would  only  be  further 
complicated, 
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Honorable  Claiborne  Pell 

Page  2 

May  7,  1975 


After  visualising  the  potential  effects  f>f  the  proposed  {'ducational 
Revenue  Sharing  legislation  in  Nebraska,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the 
present  Vocational  Education  Acts  are  nuch  moTe  preferable,  even  though 
only  partially  funded.    IVe  feel  that  the  Educational  Revenue  Sharing 
should  be  killed  in  committee.    V.*e  have  compiled  a  list  of  some  of  the 
objectionable  features  that  must  be  corrected  to  make  the  proposed 
legislation  acceptable  (accompanying  page). 

It  is  concerning  to  us  that  Mebraska  has  no  membership  representation 
on  either  the  House  or  Senate  committees  that  are  hearing  the  bill.  If 
revenue  sharing  must  come,  then  we  say  that  vocational  education  should 
be  left  out  along  u-ith  Federal  Aid  to  Higher  Education.    IVe  see  no  justi- 
fication for  includi^ig  one  and  omitting  the  other. 


Respectfully  yours. 


4.  ^C'i^^^^^'0^t^<^ 

C.  A.  Cromer 
Executive  director 


Chairman 


CAC:tas 


Enclosure  1 
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NEBRASKA  ADVISORY  COUNClt 
FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Box  33  Hcnzllic  Hull,  Uni.  cf  Na^ 


OBJECTIONABLE  FEATURES  OF  EDUCAIIONAL  REVENUE  SHARING  (liR  5823]  1519) 

1  -  Priorities  assigned  under  Educational  Revenue  Sharing  are  totally  inconsistent 

with  the.  increasing  needs  for  technology  education  and  education  for  entployability. 

2  -  All  levels  of  vocational  education  have  been  separated  and  come  under  different 

priorities.    Secondary  and  adult  have  been  separated  from  postsecondary  vocational 
education.    What  is  the  status  of  postsecondary  vocational  education  under 
Educational  Revenue  Sharing? 

3  -  Fitnds  for  the  disadvantaged  and  vocational  education  are  also  listed  under  ' 

different  priorities  which  will  increase  administrative  coordination  required 
"and  reduce  the  efficiency  in  serving  the  disadvantaged. 

4  -  The  provision  of  making  30  percent  of  the  vocational  funds  trans ferrable  makes 

possible  the  loss  of  more  vocational  funds  and  further  complicates  planning  and 
budgeting. 

5  -  There  is  no  justification  for  vocational  education  ranking  beloW' that  of 

allotments  to  U,S.  outlying  territories  in  priority  for  Educational  Revenue 
Sharing. 

6  -  The  loss  of  ,the  "matching"  requirement  and  the  "maintenance  of  effort"  provision 

as  possible  under  Educational  Revenue  Sharing  will  in  effect  constitute  a  much 
greater  loss  as  the  State  will  use  Federal  funds  to  supplant  state  money  and 
reduce  states  participation  in  educational  funding.    Each  Federal  dollar 
stimulates  $5.11  State  and  local  dollars  nationally.    Under  Educational  Revenue 
Sharing  this  incentive  would  be  lost. 

7  -  Reducing  the  staffing  in  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  which 

has  been  started  in  preparation  for  revenue  sharing  is  not  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  the  Educational  Amendments  of  1972  and  will  reduce  the  educational 
leadership  and  coordination  at  the  National  level. 

8  -  Both  Educational  Revenue  Sharing  and  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  fall  to  recognize 

the  importance  of  vocational-occupational  education  or  the  vehicle  for  providing 
systematic  occupational  skill  instruction. 

9  -  It  is  not  possible  to  adequately  and  efficiently  plan  vocational  education  programs 

without  annual  appropriations  being  announced  well  in  advance.    Education  is  being 
hamstrung  by  delayed  appropriations  and  continuing  resolutions  which  only  maintain 
status  quo  with  no  chance  for  progress. 
10  -  There  is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  the  President's  domination  of  educational 
legislation  is  politically  oriented  with  no  thought  for  the  individuals  to  be 
served  and  the  educational  needs  to  be  met. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1  -  There  is  no  justification  for  substituting  revenue  sharing  for  a  tried  and 

proven  educational  act  that  was  developed  through  due  process  of  Congress 
which  has  not  been  given  a  fair  chance  to  become  fully  operational. 

2  -  After  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  adverse  effects  and  loss  of  continuity  of  our 

educational  effort,  there  is  no  question  but  that  categorical  funding  for 
vocational  education  is  far  superior  to  anything  that  might  develop  under 
revenue  sharing. 

3  -  If  the  Executive  Branch  dictates  that  Educational  Revenue  Sharing  must  come, 

then  the  best  solution  is  to  exclude  vocational  education  similar  to  Federal 
aid  to  higher  education,  which  is  not  included.  ^ 


ERIC 
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NATfONAL  AsSOCiATiON  OF  StATE  BoARDS  OF  EDUCATION 

2480  W,  ?6TH  AVENUE   •   SU I TE  21  5-B.  D  ENVER.  COLOR  ADO  602n   •   303  477-6333 


April  9»  1973 


DAViD  T  TRONSGARD 


The  Honorable  CUlborne  Fell 

Senate  Coanlttee  on  Labor  &  Public  Welfare 

Old  Senate  Office  Building 

Washington,  D.  C.  20510 


1 1  j*"^"""" '  ""^^ 


■  OBI  Ml  M  M  BR  mi 


«Bi«  VICi  HHIlBlMTft 

CAlV<()  j"NUllD 
MM  t«»l  J>iMf  »■•••< 

B*K^>T>.h  D'l' 


BIBiCTOBI  «T  UaOt 


GII»I«T  i  amnBSO** 
lOBO  OtowK  C'-w 
T«4««  Rgte"  iMM 

Jf  &SC  •«  BANHtTOh 


Dear  Senator  Pell; 

AS  President  of  the  Natvlonal  Association  of  State  Boards  of 
Education,  I  wish  to  infcnn  you  of  the  views  of  the  association  members 
regarding  the  proposed  Better  Schools  Act  and  any  similar  legislation. 

NASBB  has  long  been  in  favor  of  both  the  concept  of  grant  consoli- 
dation and  of  the  concept  of  revenue  aharing  as  means  for  more  effi- 
cient and  simpler  distribution  of  federal  funds  for  education.  As 
everyone  knows,  the  plethora  of  procedures  for  application  for  federal 
funds  and  the  myriad  of  federal  agencies  responsible  for  various  as- 
pects of  educational  mrff^ya  niake  acquisition  needlessly  complicated  and 
administrstively  wasteful. 

As  in  the  proposed  Better  Schools  Act>  NASBE  feels  it  important 
that  federal  funds  for  elementary  and  secondary  education  be  distributed 
and  administered  by  the  legally  designated  bodies  responsible  for  education 
in  the  states  and  territoxies*    In  moat  cases  the  state  boards  of  edu- 
cation would  be  thua  designated.    NASBE  also  prefers  any  advisory  boards 
established  by  federal  funding  >?ills  for  education  to  be  advisory  to  the 
state  boards  and  state  departments  of  edycation. 

We  realize  that  many  adjustments  in  both  state  and  federal  agencies 
will  be  necessitated  by  grant  consolidation  measures.    Therefore,  it  Is 
important  for  any  such  bills  to  provide  for  ade<tuate  transition,  organ* 
izationally  and  financially*  to  the  end  that  undue  hardships  will  be 
prevented. 

In  Bunnary  I  wish  to  say  that  NASBE  stands  ready  to  aid  the  Senate 
and  the  administration  In  their  endeavors  to  add  to  federal  funding  for 
schools  and  in  the  difficult  attempts  to  simplify  procedures  through 
grant  consolidation* 

Vory  sincerely. 


VirLa  R«  Krota,  PreslAnt 
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For  the  Board  of  Directors 
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Senator  Peu..  We  now  stand  i-eci^ssed  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

[Whereupon  at  12:04  p.m.,  tlie  subcominitteo  was  recessed  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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